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Suggestive  Helps 


Quotations  for  Teachers: 

“0”L»d  written  the  promise  of  the  resurrection, 
not  in  books,  but  on  every  leaf  in  the  Springtime.” 

— Martin  Luther. 

"For  1°,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone: 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth, 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  the  birds  is  come 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land  ” 

rp?  ^ou  art  wom  and  hard  beset  with  sorrows 
that  thou  wouldst  forget; 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills; 

No  tears  dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears.” 

— Longfellow 

Sing,  for  the  winter  is  over, 

Sing  for  the  coming  of  spring, 

For  the  showers  and  flowers  and  beautiful  hours, 
And  the  flash  of  the  robin’s  wing. — Selected 

I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowlip’s  ear.  * 

— Shakespeare 

My  heart  with  pleasure  fills 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils.— Wordsworth 

Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 

There  the  lady  fern  grows  strongest. — Scott 


BROWN  THRUSH  SONG 

This  is  the  song  the  brown  thrush  flings 
Out  of  his  thicket  of  roses; 

Hark  how  it  bubbles  and  rings 
Mark  how  it  closes, 

Luck,  luck,  what  luck? 

Good  enough  for  me,  I’m  alive,  you  see 
Sun  shining,  no  repining, 

Never  borrow  idle  sorrow, 

Drop  it!  Cover  it  up! 

Hold  your  cap!  Joy  will  fill  it, 

Don’t  spill  it,  steady!  be  ready, 

Good  luck! — Henry  Van  Dyke 
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THE  MADDEST,  MERRIEST  DAY 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  Mother 
dear, 

For  to-morrow’ll  be  the  happiest  day  of  all  the  glad  new 
year, 

Of  all  the  glad  new  year,  Mother,  the  maddest,  merriest 
day, 

For  I’m  to  be  Queen  o’  the  May,  Mother,  I’m  to  be  Queen 
o’  the  May! 

All  the  valley,  Mother,  ’ill  be  fresh  and  green  and  still, 
And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill, 
And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale  ’ill  merrily  glance 
and  play, 

For  I’m  to  be  Queen  o’  the  May,  Mother,  I’m  to  be  Queen 
o’  the  May. — Tennyson 

I  am  only  one, 

But  still  I  am  one. 

I  cannot  do  everything, 

But  still  I  can  do  something; 

And  because  I  cannot  do  everything, 

I  will  not  refuse  to  do  the  something 
I  can  do. — Edward  Everett  Hale 

There  is  only  one  way  to  be  happy,  and  that  is  to  make 
somebody  else  so. 

Praise  loudly;  blame  softly. 

This  is  the  best  day  the  world  has  ever  seen.  To-mor¬ 
row  will  be  better. 

When  you  play,  play  hard;  when  you  work,  don’t  play 
at  all. — Theodore  Roosevelt 

• 

You  have  not  fulfilled  every  duty  unless  you  have  fulfilled 
that  of  being  pleasant. 

I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing  that  I  can  do  or  any  kindness  I  can  show  to  any  human 
being,  let  me  do  it  now — for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 

Write  on  your  hearts  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  in  the 
year. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

The  unhappy  are  always  wrong;  wrong  in  being  so, 
wrong  in  saying  so,  wrong  in  needing  help  of  others. 

He  who  has  conferred  a  favor  should  be  silent;  he  who 
has  received  one  should  speak  of  it. — Seneca 

The  wealth  of  a  man  is  the  number  of  things  he  loves  and 
blesses,  which  he  is  loved  and  blessed  by. — Thomas  Carlyle 

I  find  earth  not  gray,  but  rosy, 

Heaven  not  grim,  but  fair  of  hue. 

Do  I  stoop?  I  pluck  a  posy. 

Do  I  stand  and  stare?  All’s  blue. 

— Robert  Browning 
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The  inner  side  of  every  cloud  is  bright  and  shining; 

I  therefore  turn  my  clouds  about 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out 
To  show  the  lining. — James  Whitcomb  Riley 

It’s  the  songs  you  sing,  and  the  smiles  you  wear 
That’s  making  the  sun  shine  everywhere. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley 

One  white  cloud,  like  a  white  lamb,  doth  move. — Lowell 
All  suddenly  the  earth 

Is  naught  but  scene  and  bloom. — T.  B.  Aldrich 

The  flowery  May  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. — Milton 

The  trees  are  full  of  crimson  bdds, 

And  the  woods  are  full  of  birds, 

And  the  waters  flow  to  music, 

Like  a  tune  with  pleasant  words. — Willis 


MAY  TO  APRIL 

Without  your  showers 
I  breed  no  flowers; 

Each  held  a  barren  waste  appears; 

If  you  don’t  weep, 

My  blossoms  sleep, 

They  take  such  pleasure  in  your  tears. 

As  your  decay 
Made  room  for  May, 

So  I  must  part  with  all  that’s  mine; 

My  balmy  breeze, 

My  blooming  trees, 

To  torrid  zones  their  sweets  resign. 

For  April  dead 
My  shades  I  spread, 

To  her  I  owe  my  dress  so  gay; 

Of  daughters  three 
It  falls  on  me 

To  close  our  triumphs  in  one  day. 

Thus  to  repose 
All  Nature  goes 

Month  after  month  must  find  its  doom; 

Time  on  the  wing, 

May  ends  the  spring, 

And  summer  frolics  o’er  her  tomb. 

— Philip  Freneau. 

How  sweet  and  gracious,  even  in  common  speech, 

Is  that  fine  sense  which  men  call  courtesy! 
Wholesome  as  air  and  genial  as  the  light, 

Welcome  in  every  clime  as  breath  of  flowers,- — 

It  transmutes  aliens  into  trusting  friends, 

And  gives  its  owner  passport  around  the  globe. 

James  Thomas  Fields 
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Wisdom  is  oft-times  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar. 

— W  ordsworth 


THE  EARTH  AND  MAN 

A.  little  sun,  a  little  rain, 

A  soft  wind  blowing  from  the  west — 

And  woods  and  fields  are  sweet  again, 

And  warmth  within  the  mountain’s  breast. 

So  simple  is  the  earth  we  tread, 

So  quick  with  love  and  life  her  frame, 
Ten  thousand  years  have  dawned  and  fled, 
And  still  her  magic  is  the  same. 

A  little  love,  a  little  trust, 

A  soft  impulse,  a  sudden  dream — 

And  life  as  dry  as  desert  dust 

Is  fresher  than  a  mountain  stream. 


So  simple  is  the  heart  of  man, 

So  ready  for  new  hope  and  joy, 
Ten  thousand  years  since  it  began 
Have  left  it  younger  than  a  boy. 


— Stopford  A.  Brook 


Violet!  dear  violet! 

Thy  blue  eyes  are  only  wet 
With  joy  and  love  for  Him  who  sent  thee, 

And  for  the  fulfilling  sense 
Of  that  glad  obedience 

Which  made  thee  all  that  Nature  meant  thee 

James  Russell  Lowell 

We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 

That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by. 

— Lowell 


And  the  air  grew  warm  and  pleasant, 
And  upon  the  wigwam  sweetly 
Sang  the  bluebird  and  the  robin, 

And  the  stream  began  to  murmur 
And  the  scent  of  growing  grasses 
Through  the  lodge  was  gently  wafted. 

— Longfellow 
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The  sun  of  May  was  bright  in  middle  heaven, 

And  steeped  the  sprouting  forests,  the  green  hills, 
And  emerald  wheat-fields,  in  his  yellow  light. 

Upon  the  apple  trees  where  rosy  buds 
Stood  clustered,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  bloom, 

The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full  clear  note 
For  hours,  and  wearied  not. 

— Bryant 


Turn,  turn,  my  wheel!  All  life  is  brief! 

What  now  is  bud,  will  soon  be  leaf, 

What  now  is  leaf  will  soon  decay; 

The  wind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west; 

The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin’s  nest 

Will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast, 

And  flutter  far  away. — Longfellow 

They’ll  come  again  to  the  apple-tree — 

1  Robin  and  all  the  rest — 

When  the  orchard  branches  are  fair  to  see, 

In  the  snow  of  the  blossoms  dressed; 

And  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  will  be 
The  building  of  the  nest. — M.  E.  Sangster 

Now  when  the  primrose  makes  a  splendid  show, 
And  lilies  face  the  March  wind  in  full  blow; 
And  humbler  growths,  as  moved  with  one  desire, 
Put  on,  to  welcome  spring,  their  best  attire; 

Poor  Robin  is  yet  flowerless;  but  how  gay 
With  his  red  stalks  upon  this  sunny  day. 

— Wordsworth 

“To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds  communion  with  her 
visible  forms,  she  speaks  a  various  language.” 

“It  is  his  gentle  highbred  manner,  and  not  his  azure  coat 
which  makes  the  bluebird.” 

Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts; 

Of  friends,  however  humble,  scorn  not  one. 

The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 

Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  sun. 

William  Wordsworth 

We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear,  and  grass  is  growing; 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear 
That  dandelions  are  blooming  near. 

— James  Russell  Lowell 

And  silently,  one  by  one  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels. 

— Longfellow 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

— Shakespeare 
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“Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad 
When  our  Mother  Nature  laughs  around, 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground?” 

Flowers  preach  to  us  if  we  will  hear. 

The  rose  saith  in  the  dewy  morn 
“I  am  most  fair, 

Yet  all  my  loveliness  is  born 
Upon  a  thorn.” 

The  lilies  say,  “Behold  how  we 
Preach  without  words,  of  purity.” 

But  not  alone  the  fairest  flowers. 

The  merest  grass 

Along  the  roadside  where  we  pass. 

Tell  of  His  love  who  sends  the  dew 
The  rain  and  the  sunshine,  too, 

To  nourish  one  small  seed. 

— Rossetti 

In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin’s  breast. 

— Tennyson 


To  the  Teachers: 

The  April  and  May  outlines  will  include  suggestions  for  Easter, 
Arbor  Day  and  “Mother’s  Day”  exercises.  Altho  the  grade  may  not 
be  indicated,  often  the  same  suggestions  will  do  for  any  one  of  the 
grades.  Each  teacher  must  adapt  the  treatment  of  any  subject  to  her 
own  condition. 

During  the  beautiful  Springtime  let  the  realm  of  nature  be  the 
child’s  open  book.  Give  frequent  opportunity  for  him  to  report  upon 
his  observations,  both  at  home  and  on  way  to  school.  It  is  this 
interpretation  which  affords  the  child  valuable  exercises  in  the  use 
of  language. 

Nature  is  so  full  of  suggestions  for  primary  teachers  during 
April  and  May.  Often  it  suggests  an  entire  day’s  work,  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  blend  reading,  writing,  spelling,  number,  music  and 
drawing. 

Where  the  situation  of  the  school  makes  it  possible  for  these 
lessons  to  be  given  out-of-doors,  the  impression  which  the  study 
of  Nature  has  made  upon  the  children  will  be  deepened  by  the 
correlation  of  ideas,  and  the  minds  of  the  little  ones  will  have 
been  taken  from  the  school  room  to  the  great  outside  world;  the 
children  will  therefore  return  to  their  reading  and  writing  re¬ 
freshed  in  mind  and  spirit  as  well  as  in  body. 

The  field  excursion  is  the  most  natural  way  of  approaching 
Nature.  It  is  not  for  fun  and  frolic,  but  a  peroid  set  aside'  for  the 
accumulation  of  new  ideas  and  experiences. 

Every  wulk  in  the  woods,  and  in  many  pastures,  show  us  lovely 
specimens  for  study.  We  must  more  than  see  them,  call  them  ‘pretty’ 
and  pass  on.  We  must  find  their  secrets;  bring  their  messages  to 
the  children. 
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Lead  pupils  to  understand  that  a  field  excursion  is  part  of 
their  school  work.  They  must  thoroughly  understand  purpose  of 
excursion.  They  must  have  some  knowledge  of  what  they  are  going 
to  see,  and  if  a  law  or  principle  is  developed,  show  its  application 
under  many  circumstances  familiar  to  the  child. 

The  teachers  must  through  judicious  questioning  arouse  a 
sympathy  with  the  things  of  Nature,  not  about  Nature. 

We  are  teaching  the  children,  not  the  school,  so  the  individual 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

Upon  the  return  from  an  excursion,  the  principal  points  should 
be  summarized  and  connected  with  Reading,  Language,  Drawing, 
Construction,  Spelling,  Number  and  Writing. 


Bulbs: 

Motive — To  develop  powers  of  observation  and  appreciation  of 
Nature. 

In  connection  with  Easter  thought  give  a  little  time  to  study  of 
bulbs,  such  as  crocus  and  tulip.  The  purpose  of  such  lesson  is  to 
create  interest  in  discovering  the  wonderful  power  in  nature  in 
developing  such  beauty  from  an  apparently  commonplace,  ugly  object. 

All  through  these  lessons  the  result  of  cultivation  can  be  touched 
upon.  Children  can  be  led  to  see  the  desirability  of  loving,  intelli¬ 
gent  care  of  objects  in  nature. 

Return  of  the  Birds 

Motive — To  awaken  an  interest  in  birds. 

Qne  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  springtime  is  the  return  of  the 
birds.  Have  children  observe'  and  report  observations  about  uses  and 
habits  and  awaken  a  general  interest  in  birds.  A  bird’s  real  home  is 
the  place  where  he  lives  in  the  summer.  He  travels  and  visits  in  the 
winter.  Birds  return  to  their  homes  every  spring  often  to  the  same 
tree;  build  their  nests  in  the  same  way;  sing  the  same  songs. 

Points  to  be  Developed: 

Certain  birds  do  certain  work.  Woodpeckers  care  for  the  bark 
of  trees.  Warblers  care  for  the  foliage  of  trees  and  plants.  How? 
The  robins  help  to  care  for  the  ground.  How?  Swallows  and  night 
hawks  help  to  keep  the  air  clear.  How? 

Outline  on  Robins: 

Information  from  observation  is  best,  if  possible.  Describe  robin 
as  to  size  and  color.  Are  they  workers  or  lazy  birds?  (Workers) 
Nests:  Have  an  old  nest  to  study  and  lead  children  to  watch  building 
of  new  ones — where  built — material  used — tools  used. 

Observe  neatness.  Tell  of  their  eggs  as  to  number  and  color. 
What  does  the  male  bird  do  while  the  femaje  is  caring  for  eggs? 
Why  does  he  sit  in  another  tree  while  singing  to  her?  Which  bird  is 
the  better  singer?  What  time  of  the  day  do  they  sing?  Why  at 
dawn  instead  of  an  hour  later?  Which  bird  teaches  baby  robins  to 
fly?  Both  birds  feed  the  young.  (Compare  all  birds  with  robin). 
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(For  the  Teacher.)  Read  the  following  poem,  and  have  the 
children  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words: 

A  plump  little  robin  flew  down  from  the  tree, 

To  hunt  for  a  worm  which  he  happened  to  see. 

A  frisky  young  chicken  same  scampering  by, 

And  gazed  at  the  robin  with  wondering  eye. 

Said  the  chicken:  “What  a  queer  looking  chicken  is  that; 

Its  wings  are  so  long  and  its  body  so  fat!” 

While  the  robin  remarked,  loud  enough  to  be  heard; 

‘Dear  me!  an  exceedingly  strangel-ooking  bird.” 

“Can  you  sing?”  robin  asked,  and  the  chicken  said,  “No,” 

But  asked  in  its  turn  if  the  robin  could  crow. 

So  the  bird  sought  a  tree  and  the  chicken  a  wall, 

And  each  thought  the  other  knew  nothing  at  all. 

— Selected 


(For  the  Teacher.)  Allow  the  children  to  dramatize,  in 
their  own  way,  the  story  of  the  robin  and  the  chicken. 

Following  this  little  poem,  take  up  the  study  of  the  chicken, 
leading  up  to  the  Easter  thought. 

“The  germ  of  life  that  has  been  lying  dormant  in  plant  and 
animal  through  the  winter  months  now  awakens  and  comes  forth 
triumphantly  as  it  were,  to  assert  its  life  and  power.” 

Materials:  Have  a  small  chicken  coop  with  slats  across  the 
front.  Under  this  put  the  old  hen  and  a  few  little  ones. 

Hatching 

When,  how,  how  long  did  it  take?  Tell  of  the  hen’s  care  and 
perservance. 

The  Baby  Chick 

(a)  How  it  comes  from  the  shell. 

(b)  Its  coming. 

(c)  Its  food. 

What  food  can  the  mother  hen  provide  ? 

(d)  How  does  the  mother  hen  protect  her  little  ones? 
How  does  she  call  them  ? 

Repeat  to  children— 

AT  EASTER  TIME 

The  little  flowers  came  from  the  ground 
At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time, 

They  raised  their  heads  and  looked  around 
At  happy  Easter  time. 

And  every  little  bud  did  say 
Good  people,  bless  this  holy  day, 

For  Christ  is  risen,  the  angels  say, 

At  happy  Easter  time. 
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The  little  chickens  came  through  the  shell 
At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time, 

They  raised  their  heads  and  looked  around 
At  happy  Easter  time. 

And  every  little  chick  did  say 
Good  people,  bless  this  holy  day, 

For  Christ  is  risen,  the  angels  say, 

At  happy  Easter  time. 

At  another  time  the  teacher  may  tell  something  about  the  chicks  by 

reading — 


THE  CHICKENS’  QUARREL 

Chickie  Black  and  Chickie  White 
Lived  together;  one  fine  night, 

Just  before  their  time  for  bed, 

Mother  Speckle  turned  her  head 
Saw  a  worm:  “Cluck!  Cluck!”  she  said. 

Chickens  saw  it  both  at  once, 

Ran  to  get  it,  flutter,  pounce! 

Grab  one  end  did  Chickie  White, 

Black  said,  “Now,  give  me  a  bite.” 

The  other  end  grabbed  in  his  bill 
Now  they’re  tugging  with  a  will! 

Chicks  are  stubborn,  wormies  tough, 

Clucks  the  old  hen — “That’s  enough;” 

Wormie’s  broke  at  last,  and  whack! 

Blackie  tumbled  on  her  back; 

White  tumbled,  spatter!  down 
In  the  mud  and  spoiled  her  gown. 

Were  ever  chicks  in  a  sorrier  plight? 

Cried  their  cousins,  “Served  them  right.” 

When  one  has  goodies,  ’tis  always  fair 

To  give  your  playmates  a  generous  share. — Sel. 


The  Rabbit 

Motive. — Proper  care  of  pets.— Kindness  to  animals. 

Have  one  of  the  children  bring  his  pet  rabbit  into  class-room 
for  a  few  days.  Teacher  provides  sand  for  burrowing.  Children 
bring  food  and  feed  rabbit. 

First  Lesson 

Conversational  lessons  about  rabbit,  children  talking  freely 
about  rabbits  they  have  known. 

Second  Lesson 

Movements — eating — food — home — timidity. 

Third  Lesson 

Tell  stories  bringing  out  the  connection  between  the  Easter 
eggs  and  rabbit. 
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Fourth  Lesson 

Children  reproduce  simple  stories  about  rabbits.  Dramatize 
the  “Hare  and  Tortoise.” 

Fifth  Lesson 

Read  stories  from  “The  Adventures  of  Molly  Cotton  Tail.” 

The  Frog 

Aim: — To  create  an  interest  in  lower  forms  of  life;  to 
stimulate  kindness. 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  spring  is  the  “peep,  peep”  of  the 
frogs.  Bring  to  school  one  of  these  frogs  and  keep  it  in  a  jar  of 
Water  for  children’s  observation.  Add  water  plants  to  jar  for 
food.  Bring  out  the  following:  Where  is  the  frog  born?  How  are 
frogs’  eggs  hatched  ?  What  do  you  call  the  little  creatures  which 
comes  from  frogs’  eggs?  How  do  tadpoles  breathe?  Tell  what 
happens  to  the  tadpole  when  he  is  changing  into  a  frog?  How 
does  the  frog  make  himself  useful  when  he  is  on  land?  Do  not 
keep  too  long  in  school-room.  Remember  that  fields  and  woods, 
ponds  and  streams  are  waiting  to  receive  God’s  little  creatures 
after  they  have  done  their  part  for  the  children. 

Correlate  with  Reading: 

There  was  once  a  tame  frog.  He  would  come  from  the  pond 
when  a  lady  called  him.  Frogs  will  not  eat  what  we  do.  Frogs  eat 
up  many  insects  which  would  harm  our  crops.  They  are  useful 
•  little  creatures. 

Questions:  Why  did  the  frog  trust  the  lady?  What  should  he  do 
when  she  called  him?  What  do  frogs  eat?  How  did  he  show  his 
thanks  ?  How  does  the  frog  make  himself  useful  when  he  is  on 
land  ? 


Reading — 

A  tiny  little  pollywog 
And  little  brothers  three, 

Lived  in  the  water  near  a  log. 

As  happy  as  could  be. 

A  swimming,  swimming  all  the  day. 

A  sleeping  all  the  night, 

And  trying  though  they  were  so  gay, 
To  do  just  what  was  right. 

A  growing,  growing  all  the  while, 
Because  they  did  their  best; 

But  I’m  afraid  that  you  will  smile 
When  I  tell  you  the  rest. 

One  morning,  sitting  on  the  log, 

They  looked  in  mute  surprise; 

Four  legs  had  every  polliwog 
Where  two  had  met  their  eyes. 
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Their  mother  letting  fall  a  tear, 

Said,  “Oh,  my  polliwogs! 

It  can’t  be  you  that  are  sitting  here!” 

For  all  of  them  were  frogs. 

And  with  their  legs  they’d  grown  some  lungs; 
So  you  just  wait  and  see; 

In  summer  time  their  little  tongues 
Will  sing  “Ka-chink”  with  glee. — Selected 


(For  the  Teacher.)  Let  the  children  make  their  own  dramat¬ 
ization  of  the  following  poem: 

FROGS  AT  SCHOOL 

Twenty  froggies  went  to  school 
Down  beside  a  weedy  pool; 

Twenty  little  coats  of  green, 

Twenty  vests  all  white  and  clean. 

“We  must  be  in  time,”  said  they; 

“First  we  study,  then  we  play; 

That  is  how  we  keep  the  rule, 

When  we  froggies  go  to  school.” 

Master  Bull-Frog,  grave  and  stern, 

Called  the  classes  in  their  turn, 

Taught  them  how  to  nobly  strive, 

Likewise  how  to  leap  and  dive. 

From  his  seat  upon  the  log, 

Showed  them  how  to  say  “Ker-chog!” 

Also  how  to  dodge  a  blow, 

From  the  sticks  which  bad  boys  throw. 

Twenty  froggies  grew  up  fast, 

Bull-frogs  they  became  at  last; 

Not  one  dunce  among  the  lot; 

Not  one  lesson  they  forgot. 

Polished  to  a  high  degree, 

As  each  froggie  ought  to  be, 

Now  they  sit  on  other  logs, 

Teaching  other  little  frogs. — Selected. 


Garden  Work  and  Plant  Life 

Competitive  plant  raising — 

Plant  seeds  in  different  ways. 

Study  best  conditions  for  growth. 

Home  and  School  out-of-door  gardens. 

Twigs  in  water — watch  leaf  and  flower  bud  unfolding. 
Keep  a  record  of  the  development  of  plants  as  studied. 
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Trees 


What  trees  need  and  give. 

Study  a  tree  in  the  spring,  (a)  Swelling  buds. 

Study  of  sap. 

Experiment — Place  the  end  of  a  cloth  in  a  bowl  of  water 
and  see  what  happens.  Pupils  observe.  As  the  water  creeps 
up  into  the  cloth,  so  the  sap  creeps  into  the  branches.  It 
makes  the  twigs  green  just  as  water  makes  grass  green. 
Thus  we  can  tell  when  sap  is  in  them.  Why  is  it  not  there 
in  cold  weather? 

Uses  of  trees — 

Give  lumber,  fuel,  sugar,  homes  to  birds,  etc. 

Weather  Conditions 

Talk  about  rain.  Note  falling  in  drops;  appearance  of  clouds 
at  time;  effect  on  animals  and  plants. 

At  what  time  of  the  year  do  we  have  the  most  rain.  Where 
does  the  rain  come  from  ?  Why  does  it  not  rain  more  often  in  the 
winter?  What  would  we  do  if  it  never  rained?  In  how  many  ways 
is  rain  useful  to  us? 

(a)  Waters  vegetation. 

(b)  Fills  cisterns. 

(c)  Fills  rivers  so  that  ships  may  float  upon  them. 

(d)  Cools  the  earth  on  a  hot  day. 

(e)  Washes  the  trees  and  grass  and  makes  the  earth 
clean  and  beautiful. 

From  how  many  directions  may  the  rain  come  ?  Which 
wind  brings  the  warmest  rain.  What  kind  of  a  rain  storm  do  you 
like  best? 

Read  or  recite  the  following  poem  to  the  children*.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  old  enough  to  understand  and  appreciate  it  all,  if  the 
explanation  be  made  sufficiently  simple. 


THE  RAIN  DROPS’  RIDE 

Some  little  drops  of  water, 

Whose  home  was  in  the  sea, 

To  go  upon  a  journey, 

Once  happened  to  agree. 

A  white  cloud  was  their  carriage. 

Their  horse  a  playful  breeze, 

And  all  over  town  and  country 
They  rode  along  at  ease. 

But,  oh!  there  were  so  many, 

At  last  the  carriage  broke, 

And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling 
Those  frightened  little  folk. 

Among  the  grass  and  flowers 
They  then  were  forced  to  roam. 

Until  a  brooklet  found  them, 

And  carried  them  all  home. — Selected 
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Let  the  children  play  the  rain  as  a  game.  They  can  come  from 
one  part  of  the  room  which  may  represent  the  sea.  They  can  ride  on 
a  play  cloud.  Coming  gently  to  a  garden,  on  the  floor,  they  may 
scatter  the  drops,  quietly,  like  an  April  rain,  from  their  finger-tips 
Then  they  may  join  the  brook,  and  go  with  it  to  where  it  enters  the 
river,  then  follow  the  river  to  the  ocean  once  more. 

Memorize  in  Second  Grade: 

Boats  sail  on  the  rivers, 

And  ships  sail  on  the  sea; 

But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  sky 
Are  prettier  far  than  these. 

i  There  are  bridges  on  the  river, 

As  pretty  as  you  please; 

But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven 
And  overtops  the  trees 
And  builds  a  road  from  earth  to  sky 
Is  prettier  far  than  these. 

— Christine  Rosetti 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  POEMS: 

Watch  sky  for  signs  of  rain;  watch  rain  drops  as  they  fall. 
Where  does  rain  come  from  ?  What  makes  rain  fall  from  the  clouds  ? 
(Cool  breezes  strike  clouds,  they  change  into  raindrops  and  fall  to 
earth.)  Where  do  clouds  come  from?  How  can  you  tell  when  it  is 
going  to  rain?  Describe  the  sky,  color  of  clouds.  When  the  rain  is 
over  and  the  sun  comes  out  what  do  you  sometimes  see  up  in  the 
sky? 

Pupils  describe  rainbow.  Teacher  shows  picture.  How  many 
colors  can  you  see  in  the  rainbow.  (This  perhaps  will  be  sufficient 
for  one  day’s  lesson.  Continues  next  day  in  the  following  manner): 
Look  up  into  the  sky  today  and  tell  what  you  see  sailing  across. Have 
you  ever  seen  a  bridge  across  the  sky?  Where  else  have  you  seen 
bridges?  (On  the  rivers,  on  creeks,  etc.) 

What  have  you  seen  sailing  on  the  rivers?  (Boats,  ships.)  Has 
anyone  here  seen)  the  big  ships  sailing  on  the  seas?  (Show  pictures.) 

Now,  listen,  and  I  shall  read  to  you  a  beautiful  poem  which  tells 
of  the  boats,  the  ships,  and  the  clouds.  It  also  tells  of  bridges  across 
rivers  and  of  the  one  across  the  heavens.  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  which 
one  Christine  Rosetti,  who  wrote  this  poem,  thinks  the  prettiest. 

Teacher  reads  poem  expressively. 

Did  you  find  out  what  it  is  in  the  poem  that  she  thinks  is  the 
prettiest  ? 

Which  do  you  think  is  the  prettiest?  What  makes  you  think  so? 
Now,  I  am  going  to  read  part  of  the  poem  again  and  you  may  tell  me 
the  first  picture  that  you  see.  (Teacher  reads  first  stanza.)  What 
picture  did  you  see,  Ned?  Who  can  draw  the  next  that  he  sees  on 
the  blackboard  ?  How  many  pictures  in  first  stanza  ?  Read  second 
stanza.  What  picture  did  you  see  first,  Clara  ?  What  is  “the  bow  that 
bridges  heaven?”  Teacher  writes  on  board:  “Mary  may  draw  a 
picture  of  the  rainbow.”  What  are  the  rainbow  colors,  Tom?  What 
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makes  the  rainbow  so  beautiful?  (The  rays  of  the  sun  shining  on 
millions  of  little  rain  drops.)  Now  we  are  going  to  find  out  first 
what  the  poem  tells  us  about  the  rainbow.  Study  to  read  the  whole 
poem. 

Note:  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  freely  and  natur¬ 
ally.  In  this  way  the  lesson  becomes  a  language  exercise  in  which 
the  pupils  will  gain  in  freedom  of  expression  and  in  the  ability  to 
form  clear  mental  images.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  beautiful 
little  poem  can  be  made  to  correlate  with  reading  language,  or  draw¬ 
ing  lessons. 


SRRING  FLOWERS— 

“Forth  goeth  all  the  court,  both  most  and  least,  to 
fetch  the  flowers  fresh.” — Chaucer 

Every  child  should  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
fields  when  the  flowers  are  beginning  to  bloom.  Select  only  a  few  of 
the  simple  ones  for  their  simplicity  and  beauty.  Avoid  the  teaching 
of  technical  terms  in  adult  botany.  Teach  children  how  to  care  for 
flowers  when  once  they  are  picked.  Emphasize  beauty  of  growing 
flowers. 

Outline  for  Study 

Name  of  flower. 

Significance — Buttercup  (signifies  ones  love  for  butter.) 

Its  Home.  Kind  of  soil  best  adapted  for  its  growth. 

Review  the  parts  of  a  plant  and  their  functions. 

Root — To  hold  plant  firmly  in  the  ground.  To  take  in  food 
for  the  plant.  Advantages  of  many  roots. 

Stem — To  hold  up  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  light  and  air.  To 
carry  food  to  leaves  and  flower. 

Leaves — To  breathe  for  the  plant. 

Shape,  arrangement,  color,  veins. 

Flowers — To  produce  seeds,  color,  beauty. 

Insects  that  visit  the  flower. 

Why  do  the  flowers  wish  to  attract  insects? 

Have  pupils  watch  and  tell  how  the  insects  get  honey  from 
the  flower. 

Which  flowers  close  at  night? 

Which  flowers  close  during  the  rains  ? 

Why  do  they  do  this?  (To  prevent  the  nectar  and  pollen 
from  being  washed  away.) 


Sand  Table: 

With  brush,  crayons,  cuttings,  picture,  the  flowers  and  leaves. 
Also  represent  the  winding  of  the  May  pole. 

Suggestive  Stories  for  the  Children: 

Pot  of  Gold  which  Made  the  Buttercups. 

How  the  Forget-me-not  Got  Its  Name. 

What  are  the  Dandelions— Kindergarten 
Stories — Wiltse. 
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Indian  Legend  of  the  Arbutus — In  the  Child’s  World. 
Iris — Nature  Myths — Cooke. 

The  Wind  Flower — Lucy  Larcom. 

Arbutus — Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Songs : 

Buttercups  and  Daisies — Hubbard. 

Dandelion — Patty  Hill. 

The  Violet — Walker  Jenks. 

The  Daisy — Hailman. 

Dandelion  Fashions — Eleanor  Smith. 

Show  and  Flowers — Walker  and  Jenks. 

How  the  Flowers  Grow — Songs  of  Treetop  and  Meadow. 

Visit  to  the  Farm: 

On  a  warm,  pleasant  day  take  the  children  to  a  near-by  farm 
to  teach  the  work  of  the  farmer  m  the  spring  months. 

Group  the  children  around  you  and  talk  with  them  about  the 
preparation  of  the  dry,  hard  soil.  Kind  of  soil  best  adapted  for 
planting  of  seeds.  Watch  the  farmer  plow.  Compare  with  primitive 
way.  How  are  the  seeds  planted  ?  After  the  planting  comes  the 
harrowing.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  soil  must  be  smooth  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Kind  of  grain  to  be  used.  Good  seed.  "VVJiy? 

Subjects  for  language  lessons  upon  return  from  visit:  The 
Farm.  The  Value  of  Work.  The  Farmer’s  Wife.  How  She  Helps. 
Work  of  the  Horses.  Kindness  to  Horses. 


Object  of  the  Lesson: 

1.  To  show  the  importance  of  the  farm. 

2.  To  show  the  value  of  all  work  well  done. 

3.  To  teach  the  special  need  of  the  work  of  the  farmer. 

4.  To  kindle  a  respect  for  honest  toil  in  the  minds  of 

the  children. 

Picture  Study: 

The  Sower,  Millet,  Plowing,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Potato 
Planting,  Millet. 


Sand  Table: 

Convert  into  a  miniature  farm.  Farmhouse  and  barn  to  be  made 
out  of  cardboard.  Animals,  fowls,  farming  implements  molded  from 
clay  or  cut  from  paper.  Small  dolls  dressed  to  represent  farmer’s 
family. 

Incidental  number  work  as  the  planning  of  a  farm,  construction 
of  houses. 

(A  good  example  of  citizenship — all  working  together  for  a 
common  end.) 

Poems: 

“Each  and  All.”  (A  short  quotation  may  be  learned  to  show 
“All  are  needed  by  each  one.”)  “The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel,” 
by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  to  give  the  idea  that  each  has  his  place 
and  work. 
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Suggestive  Literature: 

Stories  and  Songs.  The  Sower  and  Seed — Bible.  Peggy’s  Garden 
and  What  Grew  in  It,  Celia  Thaxter.  Spring  and  Her  Helpers,  In 
the  Child’s  World.  Well  Done  and  Well  Paid,  Dasent.  The  Farmer 
and  Miller,  Child  Garden  Songs. 

Songs : 

We  Plow  the  Fields — Eleanor  Smith. 

My  Little  Garden  Bed — Emily  Poulsson. 

The  Farmer. 

Domesticated  Animals: 

Talk  with  the  children  upon  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  showing 
the  joy  and  freedom  that  everthing  feels  in  the  beautiful  springtime. 

Let  children  tell  what  they  can  about  the  cow.  Where  does  she 
live?  Where  does  she  stay  in  winter?  Is  she  glad  to  have  spring- 
come?  Who  cares  for  the  cow?  What  does  the  cow  give  in  return 
for  this  care  ?  Of  what  is  butter  made  ?  Cheese  ?  To  whom  must  we 
go  to  buy  these  things? 

After  a  series  of  questions  like  the  above  the'  teacher  will  repeat 
“The  Cow”  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Tell  children  just  a  little 
about  this  man  who  loved  children  and  wrote  verses  and  rhymes  for 
them. 


THE  COW 

The  friendly  cow,  all  red  and  white, 

I  love  with  all  my  heart: 

She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might, 
To  eat  with  apple-tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there, 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray, 

All  in  the  pleasant  open  air, 

The  pleasant  light  of  day. 

And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass 
And  wet  with  all  the  showers, 

She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass, 
And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 


Nearly  every  child  of  second  year  grade  is  familiar  with  all  the 
words  of  the  poem  unless  it  may  possibly  be  the  “Apple-tart.”  The 
English  children  are  very  fond  of  apple-tarts.  These  are  quite  ap¬ 
petizing  and  harmless  for  little  people  to  eat,  being  a  tart  which  is 
filled  with  apple  sauce  thickened  with  butter,  to  which  cinnamon  is 
added.  Cream  is  eaten  upon  these  apple-tarts  and  they  are  considered 
very  delicious  by  the  children. 

Having  explained  to  the  children  something  of  apple-tarts,  the 
teacher  will  again  read  the  first  stanza  very  slowly.  Then  comes  the 
questions:  “What  was  the  first  line?  Can  anyone  repeat  it?  Who 

remembers  it?  Will  someone  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write  the 
first  line?  Who  remembers  the  second  line?  No  one?  Listen,  then,  very 
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carefully,  while  I  read  the  stanza  once  more.  Now  who  can  tell  me 
the  second  line  ?  Who  can  write  this  line  upon  the  board  ? 

Oh  yes,  that  is  a  shorter  line,  isn’t  it? 

The  other  lines  are  called  for  and  reproduced  and  written  in 
similar  manner.  This  exercise  combines  both  memory  work  and 
written  work.  Each  pupil  who  is  called  upon  to  wrue  a  line  upon  the 
blackboard  is  naturally  desirous  of  seeing  his  line  look  well  and  great 
care  will  be  taken  to  make  the  writing  look  as  neat  as  possible. 

After  one  stanza  is  written  upon  the  blackboard,  then  all  the 
pupils  may  copy  it  on  paper  at  their  seats. 

It  may  be  three  days  before  the  entire  poem  is  copied,  but  it 
is  time  well  spent.  Spacing,  capitals,  indentations,  commas,  periods, 
all  receive  attention. 

Attempt  but  little  at  one  time,  but  insist  that  the  little  be  done 
well.  Much  original  work  may  be  done  in  connection  with  the  poem, 
for  the  children  may  be  given  permission  to  write  little  stories  about 
some  particular  cow  which  they  know  about,  Again  when  the  poem 
is  in  sight  upon  the  blackboard,  the  pupils  may  select  from  it  words 
of  three,  four,  and  five  letters  and  make  lists  of  these  words. 

Many  questions  may  be  asked  that  will  call  for  written  work  as: 

What  lines  do  you  like  best  in  this  poem  ? 

What  thing  do  you  like  best? 

Write  the  things  you  can  see  in  this  little  rhyme-story. 

Write  the  things  you  can  hear. 

What  can  you  feel  that  is  spoken  of  in  this  poem  ? 

What  can  you  taste  that  is  mentioned  in  this  poem? 

What  can  you  smell  that  is  mentioned  in  the  story? 


LITTLE  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH 
April  Weather 

“First  it  hailed  a  little, 

Then  it  rained  an  hour; 

Then  the  sun  came  peeping  out 
Kissing  every  flower. 

Then  the  sky  grew  darker, 

Rain  began  to  patter, 

Faster,  faster,  dashing  down, 

Spatter!  spatter!  spatter! 

Next  the  sun  shone  through  the  clouds, 

Made  a  rainbow  glisten, 

Till  a  little  bird  flew  out 
Just  to  look  and  listen. 

But  the  birdie  flew  away, 

As  the  sun  went  under; 

While  a  flash  of  lightening  came, 

And  a  crash  of  thunder. 

Then  the  sun  shone  out  again, 

But  the  wind  went  wailing, 

And  a-crickle!  crackle!  crack! 

It  was  really  hailing! 

Mamma  says,  “I  tell  you,  child, 
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This  is  April  weather.” 

Guess  that  must  mean  every  kind 
All  mixed  up  together.” 

“First  we  dig,  and  then  we  rake, 

And  soon  we  plant  the  corn, 

Then  we  cover,  hoe  and  weed, 

Then  water  all  weVe  sown. 

Soon  comes  the  sun  out,  bright  and  warm, 
Down  falls  the  gentle  rain; 

The  little  leaves  begin  to  sprout, 

Then  flowers  come  again!” 

“Little  tiny,  cut-off  twig, 

Could  you  make  a  tree, 

Tall  and  splendid,  fine  and  big? 

I’ll  plant  you  in  the  ground  and  see. 

“Rain  and  sun  and  wind  together 
Make  the  changeful  April  weather; 

Much  we  love  her  changeful  hours 
For  they  bring  the  buds  and  flowers. 


A  FINGER  PLAY 

Hear  the  raindrops  patter,  patter, 

(Fingers  tap  on  desks.) 

Hear  the  raindrops  pour,  pour,  pour 
(Fingers  tap  desks.) 

Let  us  close  the  window  quickly. 

(Arms  raised  as  if  to  lower  windows. ) 
Hurry  now  and  shut  the  door. 

(Hands  folded  on  desks.) 

Patter,  patter,  see  the  raindrops 
(Fingers  tap  desks.) 

See  the  flowers  lift  up  their  heads, 

(Hold  fingers  upright  on  desks.) 

Patter,  patter,  see  the  raindrops 
(Fingers  tap  desks.) 

Water  all  the  flowers’  beds. 

(Fingers  raised  and  flutter  down  to  desks.) 
What  is  this  comes  brightly  shining? 

(Arms  curved  to  represent  Sun.) 

Now  the  rain  goes  drip,  drip,  drop, 
(Fingers  tap  desks  slowly.) 

’Tis  the  Sun,  who,  warm  and  smiling 
Tells  the  Rain  it’s  time  to  stop.  — Selected 

April  merry,  so  contrary, 

What  does  your  garden  grow? 

Not  much  but  weeds  and  snrouting  seeds, 
But  May  my  work  will  show. 

Daffy-down-dilly  in  town  has  been  seen, 

In  bonnet  of  sun-gold,  in  grown  of 
leaf-green. 
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Rain,  rain,  go  away, 

Don’t  yon  know  it’s  Arbor  Day? 
Out-of-doors,  we  want  to  play, 
Little  pieces  we  would  say, 

While  we  plant  our  tree — oh  pray, 
Rain,  rain,  go  away! 


“Come,  wild  Wind,”  said  the  Catkin  folks, 
“Loiter  not  on  the  way. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  plant  our  seeds; 

We  need  your  help  today.” 

The  jolly  wild  Wind  whisked  merrily  by, 
And  never  a  word  did  he  say; 

But  birch  and  willow  and  alder  trees 
He  planted  by  scores  that  day. 


“We  have  a  secret — just  we  three, 

The  Robin  and  I  and  the  sweet  cherry  tree, 
The  bird  told  the  tree,  and  the  tree  told  me; 
And  nobody  knows  but  just  we  three. 

Of  course,  the  Robin  knows  it  best. 

Because  she  built — I  shan’t  tell  the  rest, 

And  laid  the  four  little  somethings  in  it — 

I’m  afraid  I  shall  tell  it  every  minute. 

But  if  the  birds  and  trees  don’t  peep, 

I’ll  try  my  best  the  secret  to  keep, 

But  of  course,  when  the  little  birds  fly  about, 
Then  the  whole  secret  will  be  out.” 


WHAT  ROBIN  TOLD  ME 

How  do  robins  build  their  nests? 

Robin  Redbreast  told  me. 

Twist  a  wisp  of  yellow  hay 
In  a  pretty  round  they  lay; 

Then  some  shreds  of  downy  floss, 

Feathers  too,  and  bits  of  moss. 

Woven  with  a  sweet,  sweet  song. 

This  way,  that  way,  and  across; 

That’s  what  Robin  told  me. 

Where  robins  hide  their  nests  ? 

Robin  Redbreast  told  me. 

Up  among  the  leaves  so  deep, 

Where  the  sunbeams  so  rarely  creep. 

Long  before  the  winds  are  cold 
Long  before  the  leaves  are  gold 
Bright-eyed  stars  will  peep  and  see 
Baby  robins — one,  two,  three; 

That’s  what  Robin  told  me. — George  Cooper. 
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Read  the  following  poem  to  the  children,  and  talk  about  bird’s 
nests: 


BIRD  TRADES 


The  swallow  is  a  mason, 

And  underneath  the  eaves 

He  builds  a  nest  and  plasters  it 
With  mud,  and  hay,  and  leaves. 

Of  all  the  weavers  that  I  know, 

The  oriole  is  the  best: 

High  on  the  branches  of  a  tree 
She  hangs  her  cozy  nest. 

The  woodpecker  is  hard  at  work — 

A  carpenter  is  he — 

And  you  may  hear  him  hammering 
His  nest  high  in  a  tree. 

Some  little  birds  are  miners; 

Some  build  upon  the  ground; 

And  busy  little  tailors,  too, 

Among  the  birds  are  found. — Selected. 


What  kind  of  nests  have  you  seen?  What  were  they  made  of? 
What  kind  of  a  nest  does  the  robin  have  ?  The  sparrow'?  The 
oriole?  Tell  about  the  crow’s  neot,  in  the  top  of  a  high,  bare  tree. 
What  kind  of  a  nest  does  the  hen  have?  Who  makes  the  nest  for 
the  hen?  What  bird  builds  the  smallest  nest?  (Humming-bird.) 

THE  BLUEBIRD 

I  know  the  song  that  the  bluebird  is  singing — 

Out  in  the  apple-tree  where  he  is  swinging. 

Brave  little  fellow!  the  skys  may  be  dreary; 

Nothing  cares  he  while  his  heart  is  so  cheery. 

Hark!  how  the  music  leaps  out  from  his  throat, 

Hark!  was  there  ever  so  merry  a  note? 

Listen  awhile,  and  you’ll  hear  what  he  is  saying, 

Up  in  the  apple-tree,  swinging  and  swaying. 

Dear  little  blossoms  down  under  the  snow, 

You  must  be  weary  of  Winter,  I  know; 

Hark!  while  I  sing  you  a  message  of  cheer: 

Summer  is  coxping,  and  Springtime  is  here. 

“Little  white  snowdrops!  I  pray  you  arise; 

Bright  yellow  crocus!  come,  open  your  eyes; 

Daffodils!  Daffodils!  say,  do  you  hear? 

Summer  is  coming,  and  Springtime  is  here!” 

Mrs.  Emily  Huntington  Miller 


Ring,  happy  bells  of  Easter-time, 

The  world  is  glad  to  hear  your  chime: 

Across  the  wide  fields  of  melting  snow 
The  winds  of  summer  softly  blow, 

The  birds  and  streams  repeat  the  chimes  of  Easter  Time 
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Plant  trees,  plant  trees  on  Arbor  Day, 

Along  the  shadeless,  dusty  way; 

Who  plants  a  tree  shall  surely  be 
A  blessing  to  humanity. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  secret  without  delay. 

Of  growing  beautiful  day  by  day. 

’Tis  a  secret  old  as  the  world  is  old, 

But  worth  in  itself  a  mine  of  gold; 

Beauty  of  soul  is  beauty  of  face. 

For  inward  sweetness  makes  outward  grace. 


THE  DANDELION 

“He  is  a  roguish  little  elf,  a  gray  audacious  fellow 
Who  tramps  about  in  the  doublet  green, 

And  skirt  of  brightest  yellow 
In  every  field  by  every  road, 

He  peeps  among  the  grasses, 

And  shows  his  sunny  little  face 
To  every  one  that  passes.” 


TWO  ROBIN  REDBREASTS. 

“Two  Robin  Redbreasts,  in  their  nests, 
Had  little  Robins  three; 

The  mother  bird  sat  still  at  home, 

Her  mate  sang  merrily; 

&nd  all  the  little  robins  said. 

“Wee,  wee*  wee,  wee,  wee,  wee.” 

One  day  the  sun  was  warm  and  bright, 

A  shining  in  the  sky 
The-  mother  said,  “My  little  ones 
’Tis  time  to  learn  to  fly.” 

And  all  the  little  robins  said: 

“We’ll  try,  we’ll  try,* we’ll  try.” 

v, 

I  know  some  little  children  dear 
Who  never  fret  nor  care, 

But  when  they  are  told  to  do  this  or  that, 
They  always  say,  “I’ll  try.” 

Dh,  how  delighted  ’tis  to  see 
These  little  children  try. 


LITTLE  FOXES  AND  LITTLE  HUNTERS 

Among  my  tender  vines  I  spy, 

A  little  fox  named  Bye  and  Bye; 

And  set  upon  him  quick  I  say 
The  swift  young  hunter,  Right  Away.” 

Around  each  tender  vine  I  plant, 

I  find  the  little  fox  “I  can’t.” 

Then  fast  as  ever  hunter  ran, 

Chase  him  with  bold  and  true  “I  can.” 
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“No  use  in  trying”  lays  and  whines, 
Among  my  young  and  tender  vines. 

Then  drive  them  low  and  drive  them  high 
With  the  good  old  hunter  named  “I’ll  try.” 


Among  the  vines  in  my  small  plot 
Creeps  in  the  young  fox  “I  forgot.” 
Then  hunt  him  out  and  to  his  den, 

With  “I  will  not  forget  again.” 

What  mischief  makes  foxes!  Yet 
Among  my  vines  they  often  get, 

But  now  their  hunters’  name  you  know 
Just  drive  them  out  and  keep  them  so. 


“Welcome,  sweet  April,  whose  feet  from  the  .hills, 

Have  walked  down  the  valleys  and  crossed  o’er  the  rills; 
The  pearls  that  you  bring  us  are  dews  and  warm  showers. 
And  the  hem  of  your  garment  is  broidered  with  flowers.” 


DAISIES. 

At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead; 

They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  night. 

And  often  while  I’m  dreaming  so, 

Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go. 

It  is  a  lady,  sweet  and  fair, 

Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

For  when  at  morning  I  arise 
There’s  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies; 

She’s  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 
Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens, 

Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 

Kind  words  are  the  blossoms, 

Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

The  rain  is  raining  all  around. 

It  falls  on  field  and  tree, 

It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here, 

And  on  the  ships  at  sea. — R.  L.  Stevenson. 

April,  we  are  glad  to  greet  you, 

With  your  sun  and  showers. 

For  we  know  that  they  are  bringing 
Many  pretty  flowers. 
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A  rain  drop  is  a  little  thing. 

But  on  the  thisty  ground 

It  helps  to  make  the  flowers  of  Spring. 

And  beauty  spread  around. 

Every  little  songster  that  sings  up  in  the  sky 
Every  little  insect,  wasp,  bee  or  butterfly 
Every  little  thing  that  lives  in  earth,  or  sea,  or  air, 
God  has  made  and  watched 
O’er  with  loving  tender  care.” 


Story  for  reproduction: 

HOW  THE  ROBIN  GOT  HIS  RED  BEAST 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  earth  was  very  cold,  and  in  the  north 
there  was  only  one  fire. 

In  the  north  there  lived  a  white  bear  who  loved  the  cold.  He 
.  was  an  enemy  to  the  people,  because  they  loved  their  precious  fire. 
He  was  always  on  the  watch  for  a  chance  to  put  the  fire  out,  for  he 
thought  he  would  then  have  the  land  all  to  himself. 

One  night  the  old  man  was  asleep.  The  boy  was  watching  the 
fire,  and  he  began  to  get  very  sleepy.  He  wished  it  were  time  for 
him  to  sleep,  and  for  the  old  man  to  care  for  the  fire.  All  at  once 
the  fire  was  forgotten.  The  boy  was  fast  asleep. 

Then  out  of  his  den  came  the  white  bear.  He  put  out  the  fire 
all  but  a  few  tiny  sparks,  which  he  did  not  see. 

A  little  robin  was  watching.  He  flew  down  and  fanned  the 
sparks  until  he  had  made  the  fire  bright  again.  But  his  little  breast 
was  burning  red.  He  flew  about,  and  wherever  he  stopped,  a  bright 
fire  sprang  up.  The  whole  north  was  lighted  with  fires. 

This  is  how  the  robin  got  his  red  breast.  It  has  been  red  ever 
since. — Selected. 


Story  for  Reproduction: 

PLANTING  A  TREE 

Once  upon  a  time  two  little  girls  were  coming  home  from  school. 
They  found  a  little  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road.  It  had  been  pulled 
up  and  thrown  away.  One  of  the  children  said,  “Let  us  plant  the 
little  tree  and  see  if  it  will  grow.” 

The  little  girls  found  a  place  for  the  tree,  and  they  dug  a  hole. 
One  held  the  tree  straight,  while  the  other  covered  the  roots  with 
earth.  Then  they  both  pressed  the  earth  hard  around  the  little  tree 
with  their  feet. 

Every  morning  when  the  children  went  to  school  they  stopped 
to  see  if  the  tree  was  there.  Sometimes  they  carried  water  for  it. 
As  the  years  went  by  th"dr  tree  kept  on  growing.  At  last  it  was 
large  enough  so  that  the  Little  girls  could  play  under  it. 

The  girls  grew  to  be  women,  and  they  wrote  poems  for  other 
children  to  read  and  speak,  but  they  never  forgot  the  tree  they  had 
planted. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sycamore.  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  moved  away 
to  the  city  to  live,  but  they  often  went  back  to  see  their  tree. 
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They  would  sit  under  the  tree  and  talk  about  how  they  had 
planted  it,  and  how  they  used  to  play  under  it.  Perhaps  they  wrote 
some  of  their  poems  under  the  sycamore  tree. — Adapted. 


An  Easter  Story  for  Reproduction: 

One  year  Spring  came  very  early.  She  asked  the  birds  why  the 
children  were  none  of  them  out  to  see  her.  The  birds  said  that  the 
children  did  not  expect  to  see  her  so  early.  “But,”  they  added,  “we 
are  glad  they  are  not  out,  for  they  steal  our  eggs.” 

The  trees  heard  what  the  girls  said,  and  they  called,  “We  are 
glad,  too,  for  sometimes  the  children  break  our  branches  that  have 
taken  years  to  grow.” 

Spring  was  sorry  to  hear  such  reports  about  the  children,  but  she 
wanted  to  see  them,  nevertheless.  She  said  she  would  like  to  have 
presents  sent  to  the  children,  so  that  they  might  know  she  had  come. 

“What  shall  we  send?” -asked  the  birds. 

“What  shall  we  send?”  asked  the  trees. 

It  was  at  last  decided  that  an  egg  should  be  sent  to  every  child. 
Every  bird,  from  the  tiny  humming-bird  to  the  great  owl,  offered  an 
egg.  But  how  should  the  eggs  be  carried  to  the  children? 

The  bear  said  he  would  carry  the  eggs.  Spring  said  he  would  not 
do,  for  he  would  frighten  them. 

At  last  Spring  said  she  knew  but  one  animal  who  was  gentle 
enough  to  be  trusted  with  eggs.  It  was  the  rabbit. 

“But  I  do  not  dare  to  go,  because  of  the  big  dogs,”  said  the  rabbit. 

“You  can  go  very  early  in  the  morning.  Then  you  will  have 
nothing  to  fear.” 

So  the  rabbit  said  he  would  go. 

But  how  should  he  carry  the  eggs? 

“I  will  make  a  nest  for  the  eggs,”  said  the  crow. 

Spring  said  the  crow’s  nest  was  too  rough. 

“I  will  make  a  nest  for  the  eggs,”  said  the  humming-bird. 

Soring  said  the  humming-bird’s  nest  was  too  small. 

“Let  me  make  a  nest  for  the  eggs,”  said  the  oriole. 

Spring  thought  the  oriole’s  nest  would  do  very  well.  It  is  deep 
and  soft,  and  just  the  best  kind  of  a  basket  for  carring  eggs.  So  the 
oriole  wove  a  nest  of  twigs,  and  lined  it  with  soft  wool. 

On  Easter  morning,  before  the  dogs  were  up.  the  rabbit  took  the 
nest  of  beautiful  eggs,  and  carried  them  to  the  children. 

And  on  Easter  morning,  ever  since,  the  children  have  found 
Easter  eggs. — Selected. 


THE  SHADOW 

An  angel  heard  a  child  crying  one  day,  and  came  to  see  what 
ailed  it.  He  found  the  little  one  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  the  sun 
at  her  back,  (for  it  was  early  in  the  morning)  looking  at  her  own 
shadow,  which  lay  on  the  ground  before  her,  and  weeping  bitterly. 

“What  ails  you,  little  one?”  asked  the  Angel. 

‘The  world  is  so  dark!”  said  the  child.  “See,  it  is  all  dusky  gray, 
and  there  is  no  beauty  in  it.  Why  must  I  stay  in  this  sad,  gray 
world?” 

“Do  you  not  hear  the  birds  singing,  and  the  children  calling  at 
their  play?”  asked  the  Angel. 
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“Yes,”  *said  the  child;  “I  hear  them,  but  I  do  not  know  where 
they  are.  I  cannot  see  them,  I  see  only  the  shadow,  and,  if  they  saw 
itj  they  would  not  sing  and  call,  but  would  weep  as  I  do.” 

The  Angel  lifted  the  child,  and  set  her  on  her  feet,  with  her  face 
to  the  early  sun. 

“Look!”  said  the  Angel. 

The  child  brushed  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  looked.  Be¬ 
fore  them  lay  the  fields  all  green  and  gold,  shining  with  dewdrops, 
and  the  other  children  were  running  to  and  fro,  laughing  and  shouting, 
and  crowning  one  another  with  blossoms. 

“Why,  there  are  the  children!”  said  the  little  one. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Angel;  “there  they  are.” 

“And  the  sun  is  shining!”  cried  the  child. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Angel;  “it  was  shining  all  the  time.” 

“And  the  shadow  is  gone!” 

“Oh,  no!”  said  the  Angel;  “the  shadow  is  behind  you,  where  it 
belongs.  Run  now,  and  gather  flowers  for  the  little  ones,  who  sit  in 
the  grass  there!” — Selected 


IRIS’S  BRIDGE 

Iris  was  born  in  the  sky  and  loved  her  home  and  all  the  beautiful 
things  about  her.  More  than  anything  in  her  sky-home,  Iris  loved  her 
grandfather,  the  stern  old  ocean.  When  he  was  merry,  and  drove 
his  white  horses  over  the  water,  she  was  happy.  When  he  was 
troubled,  and  the  sky  grew  dark  and  sad,  she  quietly  slipped  her 
hand  into  his.  Instantly  he  smiled  and  became  gentle  again. 

He  longed  to  keep  her  with  him  always,  but  the  Sun  said,  “No, 
Iris  belongs  to  both  ocean  and  sky.  Let  her  be  the  messenger  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth.”  So  they  placed  golden  wings  upon  her 
shoulders  and  made  her  into  a  bridge  of  beautiful  colors.  They  fast¬ 
ened  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  sky,  and  Iris  fastened  the  other  to 
the  earth  with  a  pot  of  gold. 

The  earth  gave  the  tints  of  her  fairest  flowers,  the  sea  brought 
great  ribons  of  silvery  mist,  the  wind  was  the  shuttle,  the  sky  was 
the  loom,  and  the  Sun  himself  was  the  weaver.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  all  the  world  is  Iris’s  bridge,  the  rainbow. 

Flora  J.  Cooke 


THE  MORNING  GLORY  SEED 

A  little  girl  dropped  a  morning-glory  seed  into  a  small  hole  in 
the  ground.  As  she  did  so,  she  said,  “Now,  morning-glory  seed,  hurry 
and  grow,  grow',  grow,  until  you  are  a  tall  vine,  covered  with  pretty 
green  leaves  and  lovely  trumpet  flowers.” 

But  the  earth  was  very  dry.*  There  had  been  no  rain  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  poor  seed  could  not  grow  at  all. 

After  it  had  lain  in  the  ground  for  nine  long  days  and  nine  long 
nights,  the  little  seed  said  to  the  ground,  “Oh,  ground,  please  give  me 
a  few  drops  of  water  to  soften  my  hard,  brown  coat.  Then  my  coat 
can  burst  open  and  set  .free  my  two  green  seed-leavees,  and  then 
I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine.” 

But  the  ground  said,“  You  must  ask  that  of  the  rain.” 
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So  the  seed  called  to  the  rain.  “Oh,  rain,”  it.  said,  “please  come 
down  and  wet  the  ground  around  me,  so  that  it  may  give  me  a  few 
drops  of  water  to  soften  my  hard  brown  coat.  Then  my  coat  can 
burst  open  and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves,  and  then  I  can 
begin  to  be  a  vine.” 

“I  cannot,”  said  the  rain,  “unless  the  clouds  hang  low.” 

So  the  seed  said  to  the  clouds,  “Oh,  clouds,  please  hang  low,  and 
let  the  rain  come  down  and  wet  the  ground  around  me,  so  that  it 
may  give  me  a  few  drops  of  water  to  soften  my  hard,  brown  coat. 
Then  my  coat  can  burst  open  and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves, 
and  then  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine.” 

But  the  clouds  said,  “The  sun  must  hide  first.” 

So  the  seed  called  to  the  sun,  “Oh,  sun,  please  hide  for  a  little 
while.  Then  the  clouds  can  hang  low,  and  let  the  rain  come  down 
and  wet  the  ground  around  me,  so  that  it  may  give  me  a  few  drops 
of  water  to  soften  my  hard,  brown  coat.  Then  my  coat  can  burst 
open  and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves,  and  then  I  can  begin  to 
be  a  vine.” 

“I  will,”  said  the  sun,  and  he  hid  at  once. 

Then  the  clouds  hung  lower  and  lower.  The  rain  began  to  fall 
faster  and  faster.  The  ground  began  to  grow  wet  and  wetter.  The 
seed  coat  began  to  grow  soft  and  softer  until  it  burst  open.  Out 
came  the  bright  green  seed-leaves,  and  the  morning-glory  seed  began 
to  be  a  vine. — Adapted. 


THE  NETTLE  BUTTERFLY 

Very  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  green  grass  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow,  a  poor  little  girl  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  went  out  to 
gather  nettles.  (Describe  them.) 

As  little  Karine  was  gathering  great  bunches  of  them,  she  saw 
a  beautiful  butterfly,  “Oh!  the  first  I’ve  seen  this  year,”  she*  said. 

The  butterfly  stretched  out  its  beautiful  yellow  wings  and  flew 
onto  a  nettle  leaf.  There  was  something  else  on  the  nettle  that 
looked  like  a  brown,  dried  up  leaf.  As  Karine  stood  watching  the 
butterfly,  she  saw  the  little  brown  thing  move,  and  suddenly  she  saw 
two  beautiful  wings  stretched  out,  and  there  stood  another  butter¬ 
fly,  which  had  been  asleep  all  the  winter  inside  of  a  brown  coat,  and 
which  was  just  waking  up  in  the  spring  like  the  flowers,  buds  and 
leaves. 

The  two  butterflies  flew  all  about  and  played  on  the  leaves  and 
finally  one  stopped  to  rest  fight  where  Karine  stood.  She  quickly  put 
her  hands  over  it  and  picked  the  nettle  with  the  butterfly  still  on  it. 
Then  she  put  it  in  her  basket  and  went  home  very  happy. 

Karine’s  brothers  and  sisters  were  very  much  pleased  with  the 
butterfly,  and  kept  it  in  the  house  with  them.  But  the  butterfly  found 
nothing  to  eat  there,  and  did  not  seem  very  happy.  So  one  day 
Karine  opened  the  window  and  let  it  fly  out  again.  How  happy  it 
was.  It  flew  to  the  meadows  covered  with  flowers  where  the  butter¬ 
fly  sucked  sweet  juices  from  them.  Karine  thought,  “Now  it  is  happy 
back  in  its  own  home.” 

Summer  came  and  passed.  Late  one  afternoon,  as  Karine  was 
playing  in  the  meadow,  she  saw  her  friend,  the  pretty  butterfly, 
sitting  on  a  leaf.  When  it  flew  away,  Karine  noticed  a  little,  gray 
egg.  She  marked  the  leaf  and  thought  she  would  watch  and  see  what 
came  of  the  egg. 
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One  day  as  she  went  by,  she  noticed  a  green  caterpillar.  Karine 
thought,  “Can  this  be  one  of  the  butterfly’s  children.  Surely  it  can 
not  be.”  But  she  was  right,  for  it  had  come  right  out  of  the  butter¬ 
fly’s  egg.  She  broke  off  the  leaf  with  the  caterpillar  on  and  carried 
it  home.  Karine  put  the  branch  in  water,  and  many  more  leaves  grew 
on  it.  The  caterpillar,  one  morning,  seemed  very  tired  and  sleepy, 
and  Karine  thought  it  looked  like  it  was  going  to  die.  The  next 
morning,  Karine  looked  at  it  again,  but  there  was  no  caterpillar  to 
be  seen,  for  it  had  spun  all  around  itself  a  brown  mat  or  cocoon.  It 
looked  like  a  pea  shell,  only  brown. 

The  child  said,  “Oh!  it  is  dead,  and  this  is  its  little  coffin,  but 
I  believe  it  will  wake  up  sometime,  because  the  Heavenly  Father  says 
His  children  will  not  sleep  in  their  graves  always,  but  will  some¬ 
time  wake  from  their  long  sleep.” 

So  she  kept  it  and  watched  it.  Karine  had  a  little  brother  who 
always  used  to  play  with  her.  He  had  no  shoes  and  had  to  run  around 
barefooted.  One  day  he  caught  a  cold,  and  little  Karine  felt  very 
badly,  and  cried  because  he  lay  tired  and  weary  just  like  the  little 
caterpillar  had,  and  she  was  afraid  he  might  die,  and  a  little  while 
after  this  he  did  die,  and  Karine  cried  bitterly  because  she  had  no 
playmate.  But  her  mother  told  her  that  her  little  brother  was  not 
dead,  but  lived  up  in  heaven  with  God. 

About  this  time  Karine  thought  of  her  caterpillar  and  its  brown 
shell.  She  went  to  get  it,  and  as  she  picked  it  up,  she  felt  something 
move  inside.  She  watched  it  closely,  and  first  its  little  feet  came 
slowly  out,  and  then  its  whole  body.  But  instead  of  coming  out  an 
ugly  green  caterpillar,  it  stretched  itself  and  spread  out  its  beautiful 
yellow  wings,  and  there  stood  a  beautiful,  yellow  butterfly  once  more. 

Karine  was  overjoyed.  She  said,  “See,  the  caterpillar  has  come 
out  of  its  shell,  and  I  know  now  that  my  little  brother  does  not  lie 
in  the  grave,  but  has  gone  to  a  very  much  better  home  with  God. 

Selected  and  Adapted. 


Stories  for  the  Springtime: 

Birds— 

The  Red-Headed  Wood  Pecker — Bailey  &  Lewis. 

Coming  and  Going — Morning  Talks — Wiltse. 

The  Birds  of  Killingworth — Baker  &  Carpenter. 

Third  Year  Language  Reader 
The  Nightingale — Anderson — Scudder’s  Children’s  Book. 
Bryant — Stories  to  Tell 

How  the  Robin’s  Breast  Became  Red — Bailey  &  Lewis. 

For  the  Children’s  Hour — 

The  Blue  Robin — Mary  Wilkins — For  the  Story  Teller. 

How  the  Birds  Came — The  Emerald  Story  Teller. 

How  the  Birds  Learned  to  Make  Nests — 

The  Emerald  Story  Teller. 

The  Story  of  Blue  Wings — Skinner. 

The  Emerald  Story  Book. 

The  Overland  Teal — Thompson  Seton — Lives  of  the  Hunted. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal,  July,  1901. 

The  Tongue  Cut  Sparrow — Bailey  &  Lewis. 

For  the  Children’s  Hour. 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher — Aesop. 

The  Larks  in  the  Cornfield — Aesop. 
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Trees — 

A  Story  of  the  Forest — Kate  D.  Wiggin — Story  Hour. 

Oak  Tree  and  Linden — Bailey  &  Lewis. 

For  the  Children’s  Hour. 

The  Honest  Woodsman — Poulsson — In  the  Child’s  World. 
Apple  Seed  John — Bailey  &  Lewis — In  the  Child’s  World. 
The  Boastful  Bamboo — Lyman — Story  Telling. 

The  Man  Who  Brought  Withered  Trees  to  Life — Williston. 
Japanese  Fairy  Tales,  First  Series. 

Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad  —  Stockton  —  Story  Telling  by 
Edna  Lyman. 

Vine  and  Oak — Eugene  Field. 

Story  of  a  Poplar  Tree — Cooke. 

Flowers — 

Little  Ida’s  Flowers — Anderson. 

Pea  Blossom — Strong — All  the  Year  ’Round. 

Five  Peas  in  a  Pod — Poulsson — In  the  Child’s  World. 
Little  Pink  Rose— Bryant — Stories  to  Tell. 

Lilac  Buds — Cat  Tails — Why  the  Narcissus  Grows  by  the 
Water— Coe. 

Second  Book  of  Stories. 

The  Canon  Flowers  —  Ralph  Connor  —  Good  Stories  for 
Great  Holidays. 

The  Snow  Drop  Fairy — Olcott — Wonder  Garden. 

The  Dandelion  Fairies — Olcott — Wonder  Garden. 

How  Dame  Margery  Twist  Saw  More  Than  Was  Good 
for  Her — Pyle — Pepper  and  Salt,  (tulips) 


The  Season — 

The  Easter  Rabbit — Bailey  Lewis. 

For  the  Children’s  Hour. 

Easter  Eve  Among  the  Cossacks — St.  Nicholas,  Vol.  5, 
page  49. 

The  Boy  Who  Discovered  the  Spring — Skinner. 

The  Emerald  Story  Book. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Skinner — The  Emerald  Story  Book. 
The  Selfish  Giant — Oscar  Wilde — Book  of  Fairy  Tales. 
The  Stream  That  Ran  Away — Mary  Austin. 

Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays. 


Legends — 

The  Sleeping  Beauty — Mabie  —  Fairy  Tales  Every  Child 
Should  Know. 

Baldur  and  the  Mistletoe — Mabie — Norse  Stories. 

Ceres  and  Proserpine— Coe — Second  Book  of  Stories. 
The  History  of  the  Laurel  Tree — Coe — Second  Book  of 
Stories. 
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THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES. 

Language  Suggestions. 

Continue  the  oral  and  written  work  as  suggestions  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  months.  Let  pupils  write  descriptions  of  flowers  and  buds.  En¬ 
courage  them  to  make  these  descriptions  interesting  and  attractive. 
Request  them  to  give  incidents  of  their  own  observations.  Keep  your 
standards  high,  accepting  the  pupils  best  work  only. 

Conversation:  Subject — The  trees. 

How  they  look  in  summer,  in  winter?  How  are  buds  protected 
all  winter  long  ?  What  do  you  see  when  the  buds  open  in  spring  ? 
Of  what  use  to  the  trees  are  the  roots?  Tell  what  you  know  about 
the  sap  of  trees.  Name  all  kinds  of  trees  you  know. 

Uses  of  trees: 

a — Shelter  for  birds,  b — Wind  breaks  for  crops,  c — Fuel,  d — 
Lumber,  e — Use  poisonous  gases,  f — Shipmasts.  g — Barks,  roots  and 
leaves  for  medicine,  h — Beauty  of  scenery,  i — Used  for  making  of 
paper  and  pencils,  j — Fruits. 

Written: 

Make  a  list  of  all  kinds  of  trees  that  you  know  when  you  see 
them.  Write  the  names  of  three  shade  trees.  Write  the  names  of 
five  fruit  trees.  Write  the  names  of  some  trees  that  are  green  all 
winter. 

Conversation:  Subject — Arbor  Day. 

Why  we  observe  Arbor  Day?  How  we  observe  it?  What  we 
can  do  to  make  our  school  grounds  more  beautiful?  Write  other 
suggestions  for  the  improvevment  of  the  grounds  about  your  school. 

Be  sure  that  in  reproduction  and  in  conversation  you  do  not 
force  expression.  Let  the  mind  be  filled,  then  write. 

Discuss  spring  flowers.  Make  excursions  to  localities  where  flow¬ 
ers  grow  so  that  children  may  study  the  plant  in  its  environment. 
Give  kinds,  color,  where  and  how  they  grow,  habits,  etc. 

Helps  in  bird  study: 

What  bird  is  called  the  “King  of  Birds’?  What  bird  pecks  a 
hole  in  a  tree  for  its  nest?  Name  three  birds  that  can  sing;  three  * 
that  cannot  sing.  What  bird  makes  a  humming  noise  when  it  flies? 
Name  three  birds  that  can  swim.  What  bird  builds  its  nest  in  the 
chimney?  In  the  sand  banks?  What  birds  build  their  nests  in  mud? 
Name  birds  that  build  their  nests  in  tall  trees. 

What  bird  lays  its  eggs  in  other  birds’  nests?  Name  three  birds 
that  have  hooked  bills.  Name  three  birds  with  webbed  feet. 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES. 

Nature. 

When  do  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes  form  their  buds  for  next 
year?  How  are  the  new  buds  protected  from  moisture  and  cold? 
What  makes  the  bud  burst  its  coat  in  the  spring  of  the  year?  Of 
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what  use  is  the  sap  to  a  tree,  shrub,  bush,  or  plant?  Of  what  use 
are  the  roots  to  a  tree  or  plant?  What  two  kinds  of  buds  do  we 
find  on  most  trees  and  plants?  Name  some  tree  or  bush  on  which 
it  is  easy  to  watch  both  kinds  of  buds  open  at  about  the  same  time. 
Name  some  tree  or  bush  where  the  flower  buds  open  first.  Name 
some  tree  "or  bush  upon  which  the  leaf  buds  open  first.  If  you 
should  bring  some  horse  chestnut  tree  buds  into  the  schoolroom,  and 
put  them  into  water,  what  changes  would  you  be  able  to  notice  after 
a  few  days?  What  are  “pussy  willows?”  When  do  we  find  them? 
Where?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say,  “The  alder  by  the  river 
shakes  out  her  powd’ry  curls?”  What  shakes  the  pollen  dust  from 
the  alder  and  willow  blossoms?  Where  have  you  ever  seen  pollen? 
Of  what  use  is  the  pollen  to  the  blossoms  of  a  tree  or  plant? 
What  insects  like  to  visit  the  blossoms  of  trees  and  plants  ?  What 
attracts  the  bees,  wasps  and  other  insects  to  the  blossoms?  What 
two  things  do  bees  gather  from  flowers?  How  do  the  bees  carry  the 
pollen  from  flower  to  flower?  Of  what  use  is  this  to  the  plant  in 
seed  or  fruit-making?  When  is  the  best  time  fori  the  farmer  to  prune, 
or  trim  his  trees  and  shrubs?  Why?  Where  is  most  of  the  sap  of 
the  tree  in  the  winter?  When  does  the  sap  begin  to  run  downward  in 
trees  and  shrubs?  Why?  When  does  the  sap  begin  to  rise  in  trees 
and  shrubs?  Why? 

Suggestions  for  Arbor  Day: 

There  are  many  ways  of  recognizing  Arbor  Day  in  our  school 
rooms.  The  children’s  interest  in  the  day  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
genuine  sympathy  of  the  teacher  with  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
occasion.  To  those  who  utilize  or  celebrate  the  day,  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered: 

1.  Tell,  write  and  have  children  read  the  story  of  Arbor  Day. 

2.  Practice  and  learn  tree  songs. 

3.  Give  nature  lessons  on  twigs  of  different  kinds  of  trees. 

4.  Read  lessons  developed  from  nature  lessons. 

5.  Read  tree  stories  from  readers. 

6.  Write  lessons  about  trees. 

7.  Paint  or  draw  lessons  from  leaves,  twigs  or  blossoms. 

8.  Make  blackboard  drawing  of  trees. 

9.  For  physical  exercises  imitate  motions  of  trees. 

10.  Tell  children  story  of  “The  Boy  Who  Hated  Trees,”  or  “The 
Little  Tree  that  Wanted  Other  Leaves.”  Select  others. 

11.  Read  and  write  lessons  from  stories. 

12.  Make  free-hand  drawings  of  the  story. 


Facts  About  Trees  for  the  Little  Ones: 

1.  Cutting  down  trees  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  I  would 
not  like  to  live  where  there  were  no  trees. 

2.  There  are  few  birds  where  there  are  no  trees.  They  have  no 
place  to  make  their  homes. 

3.  Taking  away  the  trees  takes  away  the  protection  from  our 
tender  fruit  trees. 

4.  Where  there  are  no  trees,  the  snows  melt  and  go  off  too  rap¬ 
idly;  the  moisture  that  should  sink  into  the  soil  is  carried  away  in 
floods. 
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5.  Because  ourM’orests  are  taken  away,  we  have  severe  drouths 
every  year. 

6.  One  full  grown  elm  tree  gives  out  fifteen  tons  of  moisture 
in  twenty-four  hours.  A  large  sunflower  gives  off  three  pints  in 
one  day. 

7.  The  trees  give  us  lumber,  fuel,  wood,  pulp  for  newspapers, 
cork,  bark  for  tanning,  wild  fruits,  nuts,  resin,  turpentine,  oils,  and 
various  products  for  medicines. 

8.  We  should  have  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  if  it  were 
not  for  the  trees  and  forests. 

9.  The  leaves  of  trees  catch  the  rain  and  hold  it  a  little  while; 
then  they  drop  the  water  a  little  at  a  time;  this  is  better  for  the 
ground. 

10.  The  old  leaves  make  a  deep  sponge  carpet  in  the  woods,  and 
this  keeps  the  ground  from  freezing.  If  the  earth  does  not  freeze  it 
takes  up  the  rain  better. 

11.  We  might  have  dangerous  floods  if  we  did  not  have  trees. 
The  trunks  and  roots  of  trees  stop,  the  water  that  comes  pouring 
down  the  hillside. 

12.  I  will  be  very  careful  not  to  hurt  any  tree,  but  will  call 
every  tree  my  friend. — Selected 


Some  facts  About  Birds: 

Birds  of  prey  do  not  have  the  gift  of  song.  Wild  birds  do  not 
sing  more  than  ten  weeks  in  the  year.  The  woodpecker’s  call  is  not 
musical.  It  is  like  a  harsh  cry.  The  catbird  mews.  It  sometimes  imi¬ 
tates  the  sounds  of  other  birds.  The  meadow  fark  is  a  great  whistler. 
The  robin  is  the  cheerful  singer.  The  woodthrush  is  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful,  the  finest  in  song,  and  the  noblest  in  character  of 
the  winged  order  in  America.  The  smallest  egg  is  that  of  the  Mexican 
humming-bird.  It  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  pin’s  head.  The  largest 
egg  is  that  of  the  ostrich.  It  weighs  three  pounds,  and  is  considered 
equal  in  amount  to  twenty-four  hen’s  eggs.  Robins  come  early  in 
the  spring.  At  first  they  appear  one  at  a  time.  The  Robin  is  the  last 
bird  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  Its  eyes  are  large  and  it'  can  see  well  by 
a  dim  light.  It  is  also  an  early  riser.  The  bluebirds  come  north  about 
the  last  of  February  of  the  first  of  March.  The  bluebirds  are  the 
first  birds  to  mate.  They  mate  about  the  first  of  April.  The  meadow 
lark  builds  its  nest  upon  the  ground.  The  rook  is  the  only  bird  that 
repairs  its  nest  in  the  autumn.  The  same  birds  use  the  same  nests 
year  after  year.  Just  before  migrating  they  put  their  nests  in  order 
for  the  winter.  The  barn  swallows  come  in  May  and  migrate  early  in 
September.  The  cliff  swallow  is  known  by  his  square  tail.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  swallow  flies  at  least  a  mile  a  minute.  The  chimney 
swallow  is  the  largest  of  the  American  gpecies.  Swallows  are  affec¬ 
tionate.  Many  build  together.  They  use  the  same  nest  year  after 
year.  The  swTallow  secures  its  food  while  on  the  wing.  The  sand 
martin  usually  builds  in  cliffs  and  sand  stones,  boring  holes,  with  its 
closed  beak,  two  or  three  feet  in  depth.  It  is  estimated  that  one  crow 
will  destroy  700,000  insects  pvery  year.  The  humming  bird’s  nest  is 
made  of  ferns,  and  mosses,  and  lichens,  glued  together.  They  are  the 
most  courageous  and  combative  birds  in  existence.  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  as  the  number  of  birds  decreases  there  is  a  proportional 
increase  of  insects,  grubs  and  worms. — Selected. 
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DECORATION  DAY 

Story  of  Decoration  Day — Why  we  bring  flowers. 

Make  it  clear  to  the  children  that  the  soldiers  whose  graves  we 
decorate  gave  up  their  lives,  and  a  few  still  among  us  risked  their 
lives  in  order  that  all  the  people  who  live  in  this  country  might  be 
free  and-  happy.  Create  an  interest  in  the  flag. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  Cary  Tree.  (See  Bulletin  for  study.) 

Children  reproduce.  Years  passed  away,  and  the  two  little  girls, 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  became  women,  and  the  tree  a  large  and 
beautiful  sycamore.  The  girls  went  away  to  a  large  city  to  live,  but 
never  forgot  their  tree.  When  they  came  home  to  visit,  they  always 
went  to  see  their  tree. 


Memorize: 


THE  TREE 


The  Tree’s  early  leaf -buds  were  bursting  their  brown; 

‘‘Shall  I  take  them  away?”  said  the  frost,  sweeping  down. 

“No,  leave  them  alone 

Till  the  blossoms  have  grown,” 

Prayed  the  tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown. 


The  Tree  bore  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung; 
“Shall  I  take  them  away?”  said  the  Wind,  as  he  swung. 
“No,  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  berries  have  grown,” 

Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 

The  Tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow; 

Said  the  girl,  “May  I  gather  thy  berries  now?” 

“Yes,  all  thou  canst  see; 

Take'  them;  all  are  for  thee,” 

Said  the  Tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  boughs  low. 


Discussion  should  precede  the  teaching  of  a  poem. 

In  studying  trees,  observe  leaf  buds,  when  formed,  how  pro¬ 
tected.  Examine  different  unfolding  buds.  Discuss  with  pupils  the 
renewal  of  life  in  the  tree  at  this  time  of  the  year;  what  the  tree 
eats  and  drinks;  how  it  breathes,  how  leaves  are  folded  in  the  buds. 
What  are  the  enemies  of  the  trees  at  this  time  of  year  ? 

Development: 

Read  as  a  whole.  What  does  the  frost  ask  of  the  tree?  Read  two 
lines  that  tell  how  the  tree  .answered  the  frost.  Why  did  he  not  want 
to  give  the  leaf  buds  away?  Of  what  use  are  they  to  the  tree?  In 
what  way  could  “Jack  Frost”  take  them  away?  How  did  the  tree 
feel  when  the  frost  suggested  taking  the  leaf  buds?  What  part  of  a 
tree  is  “Its  crown?”  What  else  did  you  see  in  the  poem  that  wanted 
the  leaf  buds  ?  Is  the  tree  willing  for  the  wind  to  have  its  blossoms  ? 
Why  not?  If  the  blossoms  are  destroyed,  what  happens?  Does  this 
poem  make  you  think  of  the  trees  as  our  good  friends?  Name  some  of 
the  things  that  we  receive  from  the  “laden  boughs”  of  trees.  Why 
should  we  protect  the  trees? 
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Picture  study: 

Song  of  the  Lark — Jules  Breton. 

Tell  story  of  the  picture.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  the  picture  is 
full  of  joy  and  song.  First,  there  is  the  bird  with  its  wonderful  and 
beautiful  song;  then  the  sun  which  illuminates  the  world  and  makes 
it  beautiful.  The  artist  has  helped  us  to  find  the  lark  through  the 
joyous  expression  on  the  girl’s  face.  Ask  questions  on  picture  to 
arouse  interest.  The  following  are  suggestive: 

What  is  the  girl  doing?  What  time  of  day  is  it?  How  it  the 
girl  dressed?  How  does  she  seem  to  feel?  Where  is  she  going?  Why 
has  she  stopped  ?  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  Is  she  singing  or  listen¬ 
ing?  What  has  she  in  her  hand.  What  are  sickles  used  for?  De¬ 
scribe  sickle.  What  time  of  the  day  do  you  think  it  is?  How  did  the 
artist  happen  to  paint  this  picture  ?  What  is  the  name  of  this  picture  ? 

WONDERINGS 

I  wonder  if  when  all  the  world 
Was  big  and  bare  and  brown, 

God  told  the  angels  they  might  help 
And  they  came  rushing  down. 

I  wonder  if  they  tell  the  birds 
Just  how  to  sing  and  fly? 

I  wonder — wonder — lots  of  things; 

I  wonder  why  I’m  I. 


THE  LITTLE  COCK  SPARROW 

A  little  eock  sparow  sat  on  a  green  tree, 

And  he  chirruped,  he  chirruped  so  merry  was  he. 

A  naughty  boy  came  with  his  wee  bow  and  arrow 
Determined  to  shoot  this  little  cock  sparrow. 

“This  little  cock  sparrow  shall  make  me  a  stew, 

And  his  giblets  will  make  me  a  little  pie,  too.” 

“Oh,  no!”  said  the  sparrow,  “I  won’t  make  a  stew,” 
So  he  flapped  his  wings,  and  away  he  flew. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  THRUSH 

There’s  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  the  tree; 
He’s  singing  to  me;  he’s  singing  to  me. 

And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy  ? 

“Oh,  the  world’s  running  over  with  joy. 

Don’t  you  hear?  Don’t  you  see? 

Hush!  look  in  my  tree! 

I’m  happy  as  happy  can  be.” 

^nd  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing,  “A  nest,  do  you  see  ? 
And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  the  juniper  tree. 

Don’t  meddle,  don’t  touch,  little  girl,  little  boy, 

Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy. 

Now  I’m  glad,  now  I’m  free. 

And  I  shall  always  be, 

If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me.” 
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So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the  tree, 
To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me; 

And  he  sings  all  the  day,  little  girl,  little  boy; 

“Oh,  the  world’s  running  over  with  joy! 

But  long  it  won’t  be — 

Don’t  you  know?  Don’t  you  see? 

Unless  we  are  as  good  as  can  be.” 

Lucy  Larcom 


THE  ROBIN 

Rollicking  Robin  is  here  again. 

What  does  he  care  for  the  April  rain  ? 

Care  for  it?  Glad  of  it.  Doesn’t  he  know 
That  the  April  rain  carries  off  the  snow, 

And  coaxes  out  leaves  to  shadow  his  nest, 

And  washes  his  pretty  red  Easter  vest, 

And  makes  the  juice  of  the  cherry  sweet, 

For  his  hungry  little  robins  to  eat? 

“Ha,  hap,  hap”  hear  the  jolly  bird  laugh, 

That  isn’t  the  best  of  the  story,  by  half. 

Robin,  Sir  Robin,  gay  red-vested  Knight, 

Now  you  have  come  to  us,  summer’s  in  sight. 
You  never  dreamed  of  the  wonders  you  bring. 
Visions  that  follow  the  flash  of  your  wing. 

How  all  the  beautiful  by  and  by 
Around  you  and  after  you  seems  to  fly! 

Sing  on  or  eat  on,  as  pleases  your  mind! 

Well  have  you  earned  every  morsel  you  find. 
“Ay!  Ha!  ha!  ha!”  whistles  robin.  “My  dear, 

Let  us  all  take  our  own  choice  of  good  cheer!” 

Lucy  Larcom 


Memorize: 

The  bluebird  chants  from  the  elm’s  long  branches 
A  hymn  to  welcome  the  budding  year. 

The  south  wind  wanders  from  field  to  forest. 
And  softly  whispers,  “Spring  is  here.” 

I  wonder  if  you’re  thinking 
How  much  we  owe  the  trees  ? 

With  green  leaves  lightly  dancing 
And  whispering  to  the  breezes  ? 

They’ve  fruits  so  ripe  and  mellow. 

Brown  nuts  for  everyone; 

And  shelter  from  the  winter’s  cold. 

And  summer’s  burning  sun. 

No  man  hath  ever,  known  or  said 
How  many  there  may  be, 

But  each  tree  helpeth  to  make  a  shade 
Each  leaf  to  make  a  tree. 
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FOURTH  GRADE 
Geography 

Texts — McMurray  and  Parkins’  Elementary  Geography,  Part  One 

Carpenter’s  Around  the  World  With  the  Children 
Note  to  Teachers: 

The  geography  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  consists  in  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  study  of  the  United  States  and  “The  Earth  as  a 
Globe.  (See  Course  of  Study.)  In  the  study  of  the  United 
States  by  sections,  pupils  should  not  be  expected  to  have  memor¬ 
ized  many  details.  They  should  have  gained  definite  idea  of  each 
section  through  the  study  of  the  most  striking  features  as  indicated 
in  the  Course  of  Study.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Fifth  Grade,  the 
work  begins  with  a  review  of  the  United  States,  and,  naturally,  a 
more  detailed  study  will  be  made  in  that  grade. 

In  the  study  of  “The  Earth  as  a  Globe,”  we  learn  about  our 
neighbors — peoples  on  the  earth  and  their  distribution. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  great  question  is: 
In  what  way  do  these  people  influence  our  lives,  and  we,  their’s? 
With  this  in  mind,  the  study  centers  about  “the  world  at  work,”  or 
the  great  social  and  industrial  affairs  of  nations  and  their  inter¬ 
dependence. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  types  which  must  be  known  and 
which  will  furnish  material  for  contrast: 

1.  Deserts. 

a.  Cold  type — North  Asia  or  Europe. 

b.  Warm  type — Arabian  or  Sahara. 

2.  Jungle. 

a.  Type — Central  Africa,  Central  America  or  So.  America. 

3.  Agricultural  (Torrid) 

a.  Type — Japan  or  China — India  or  Egypt. 

4.  Elevation 

a.  Type — Switzerland  or  Norway  or  Sweden. 

Map  study  and  interpretation  should  always  introduce  the  study 
of  any  country.  Use  globe  and  world  map  only.  Locate  each  type 
as  studied.  When  jungles,  warm  deserts  and  agricultural  torrid  have 
been  studied,  and  location  has  been  worked  out  after  each  topic, 
summarize  the  facts  acquired;  i.e.,  Jungles  are  warm  all  the  year, 
and  are  found  in  this  central  belt  of  the  world.  Deserts  are  warm  all 
the  year  and  are  found  in  the  same  belt.  Japan  and  China  are  also 
warm  all  the  year.  Therefore  it  is  warm  all  the  year  in  the  belt  of 
the  earth.  People  call  this  the  Torrid  belt. 

Work  out  each  belt  after  the  children  have  studied  the  people  of 
that  belt.  Let  location  lessons  be  a  summary  of  knowledge  acquired. 

Teachers  should  work  out  a  topic  so  fully  that  the  children  have 
clear-cut  images  of  the  different  peoples  on  the  earth.  Facts  as  to 
distribution  of  land  and  water;  main  divisions  of  land  and  sea,  con¬ 
tinents,  islands  and  oceans  may  be  worked  out  from  the  globe  at  the 
time  they  are  needed  in  the  study  of  “The  World  as  a  Whole.”  Use 
as  basal  text — Carnenter’s  Around  the  World  With  the  Children.  Ster¬ 
eoscones  and  stereogranhic  views  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  proper 
appreciation  of  geograohic  conditions  in  distant  lands. 

Picture  nost  cards  and  pictures  from  magazines  illustrating 
places  described  in  the  book  strengthens  the  imagination  and  give  a 
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reality  to  the  places  visited.  Geographical  readers  and  books  of  travel 
also  stimulate  interest  and  convey  additional  information.  Encourage 
pupils  to  bring  such  materials  from  home.  Perhaps  some  one  would 
loan  the  school  the  “Underwood  and  Underwood”  stereographs  or 
those  produced  by  the  Keystone  View  Company. 

Stories  of  People  as  given  in  “Carpenter’s  Around  the  World 
With  the  Children.” 


MOTHER’S  DAY 

As  Mother’s  Day  is  usually  observed  in  the  schools,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  the  children  pay  tribute  to  their  mothers  by  their  readings, 
songs  and  compositions.  Decorate  school-room  with  some  of  the 
best  pictures  of  mothers  and  children,  such  as  Madonnas  and  others. 

Let  pupils  make  souvenirs  of  the  day  by  writing  suitable  quo¬ 
tations  on  a  card  and  decorating  with  color,  or  mounting  a  small 
picture  of  Mother  and  Child.  These  little  Madonna  pictures  may  be 
purchased  at  a  nominal  price  through  the  Perry  Picture  Company, 
Malden,  Massachusetts. 

The  following  selections  may  be  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  a 
program: 

The  Mother: 

Tell  of  the  mother’s  place  and  part  in  the  home,  what  she  does 
for  the  family — watches  over  them  in  sickness  and  in  health,  helps  to 
educate  them  and  make  them  happy,  makes  the  home  pleasant  and 
comfortable  for  them,  furnishes  it  and  keeps  it  clean,  buys  and  per¬ 
haps  prepares  and  serves  the  food,  buys,  or  makes,  and  mends  the 
clothing,  and  keeps  it  clean,  works  for  the  family  all  the  time,  and 
other  ways  in  which  she  shows  her  love  for  her  children.  Does  she 
work  willingly  or  unwillingly? 

Show  how  children  may  show  their  love  for  their  best  friend — 
their  mother. 

Conversation:  Children,  whom  do  you  love  most  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world?  Why  do  you  love  mother  most?  Who  loves  you 
most?  How  can  you  tell  that  she  loves  you  more  than  any  one  else 
does?  Do  you  and  she  have  happy  times  together?  Do  you  play 
games  together  sometimes?  What  games  do  you  play?  Does  she 
sing  to  you  ?  What  songs  does  she  sing  ?  Can  you  sing  them  ?  Does 
she  read  your  stories?  Tell  us  some  of  them. 

Tell  me  some  other  things  mother  does  for  you.  Does  she  do 
just  the  same  things  every  day?  Does  she  do  just  the  same  things 
every  month,  winter  and  summer?  What  was  she  doing  yesterday? 
Will  she  be  doing  the  same  things  about  Christmas  time  ?  Do  you  think 
she  will  be  canning  fruit  then?  Will  she  be  transplanting  flowers  from 
the  garden?  Why  not?  Almost  every  month  her  work  is  a  little 
different,  and  your  work  will  be  a  little  different,  for  of  course  you 
will  wish  to  help  her,  as  she  gets  very  tired.  How  do  you  show  your 
love  for  your  mother?  What  is  the  best  way  of  showing  it? 

Could  you  not  help  by  dressing  yourself,  hanging  up  your  clothes, 
and  by  putting  toys  and  books  away  when  you  have  finished  playing 
with  them  ?  Also,  could  you  not  help  by  getting  up  in  the  morning,  or 
going  to  bed  at  night,  quickly  and  cheerfully  when  mother  says  it 
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is  time?  Is  it  fair  to  mother  to  let  her  do  so  much  and  not  help  her 
in  every  possible  way? 

Is  there  any  one  so  good  to  you  as  your  mother?  Who  cares  for 
you  when  you  are  ill  or  hurt?  Would  you  exchange  her  for  any 
mother  you  know?  Could  you  ever  find  anocher  like  her?  (repeat  to 
the  children  the  poem,  “Only  One  Mother,”  or  the  poem,  “Which 
Loved  Best?”)  Which  of  these  children  do  you  think  loved  their 
*  mother  best?  Do  you  love  your  mother  as  John,  or  Nell,  or  Fannie 
did  ?  Do  you  try  every  day  to  do  things  to  please  her  ?  Are  you  care¬ 
ful  to  go  to  her  at  once  when  she  calls  you,  and  to  do  quickly  and 
willingly  what  she  wishes  you  to  do  ?  W  ould  you  not  like  to  learn 
this  little  verse  to  say  to  her  when  you  go  home  to  her  at  night? 

“Oh,  you  who  have  a  mother  dear, 

Let  not  a  word  or  act  give  pain, 

But  cherish  and  love  her  with  your  life, 

You  ne’er  can  have  her  like  again.” 

THE  LITTLE  BOY  WAS  RIGHT 
Said  Peter  Paul  Augustus:  “When  I  am  grown  a  man, 
I’ll  help  my  dearest  mother  the  very  best  I  can; 

I’ll  wait  upon  her  kindly;  she’ll  lean  upon  my  arm; 

I’ll  lead  her  very  gently,  and  keep  her  safe  from  harm. 

But  when  I  think  upon  it,  the  time  will  be  so  long!” 
Said  Peter  Paul  Augustus,  “before  I’m  tall  and  strong. 
I  think,  it  would  be  wiser  to  be  her  pride  and  joy 
By  helping  her  my  very  best  while  I’m  a  little  boy.” 

Selected 


A  LITTLE  BIRD  TELLS 

Now  isn’t  it  strange  that  our  mothers 
Can  find  out  all  that  we  do. 

If  a  boay  does  anything  naughty, 

Or  says  anything  that’s  not  true? 

They’ll  look  at  you  just  a  moment, 

Till  your  heart  in  your  bosom  swells, 

And  then  they  know  all  about  it, 

For  a  little  bird  tells. 

Now  where  that  little  bird  comes  from, 

Or  where  that  little  bird  goes, 

If  he’s  covered  with  beautiful  plumage, 

Or  as  black  as  the  king  of  crows; 

If  his  voice  is  as  hoarse  as  a  raven’s, 

Or  as  clear  as  the  ringing  of  bells, 

I  know  not — but  this  I  am  aware  of — 

A  little  bird  tells. 

You  may  be  in  the  depths  of  a  closet, 
Where  nobody  sees  but  a  mouse; 

You  may  be  alone  in  the  cellar, 

You  may  be  on  top  of  the  house; 

You  may  be  in  the  dark  and  in  the  silence. 

Or  out  in  the  woods  and  the  dells — 

No  matter — wherever  it  happens, 

The  little  bird  tells. 
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And  the  only  way  you  may  stop  him 
Is  just  to  be  sure  what  you  say — 

Sure  of  your  words  and  your  actions, 

Sure  of  your  work  and  your  play; 

Be  honest,  be  brave,  and  be  kindly. 

Be  gentle  and  loving  as  well, 

And  then  you  can  laugh  at  the  stories 

All  the  birds  in  the  country  may  tell. — Anonymous 


SOMEBODY’S  MOTHER 

The  woman  was  old,  and  ragged,  and  gray, 
And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter’s  day; 

The  street  was  wet  with  a  recent  snow. 

And  the  woman’s  feet  were  aged  and  slow. 

She  stood  at  the  crossings  and  waited  long 
Alone,  uncared  for,  amid  the  throng 
Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by, 

None  heeded  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 

Down  the  street,  with  laughter  and  shout, 

Glad  in  the  freedom  of  school  let  out, 

Came  the  boys,  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
Hailing  the  snow,  piled  white  and  deep; 

Past  the  woman  so  old  and  gray 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way. 

None  offered  a  helping  hand  to  her, 

So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels,  of  the  horses’  feet 

Should  crowd  her  down  in  the  slippery  street. 

At  last  one  came  of  the  merry  troop — 

The  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group. 

He  paused  beside  her  and  whispered  low, 

“I’ll  help  you  across,  if  you  wish  to  go.” 

Her  aged  hands  on  his  strong  young  arm 
She  placed,  and  so,  without  hurt  or  harm, 

He  guided  her  trembling  feet  along, 

Proud  that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong; 

Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went, 

His  young  heart  happy  and  content. 

“She’s  somebody’s  mother,  boys,  you  know, 
For  all  she’s  old,  and  poor,  and  slow; 

And  I  hope  some  fellow  will  lend  a  hand 
To  help  my  mother,  you  understand, 

If  ever  so  poor,  and  old,  and  gray, 

When  her  own  dear  boy  is  far  away.” 

And  “somebody’s  mother”  bowed  low  her  head 
In  her  home  that  night,  and  the  prayer  she  said 
Was  “God,  be  kind  to  the  noble  boy 
Who  is  somebody’s  son,  and  pride  and  joy/’ 

Selected 
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WHICH  LOVED  BEST? 

“I  love  you,  mother,”  said  little  John, 

Then,  forgetting  his  work,  his  cap  went  on, 
And  he  was  off  to  the  garden  swing, 

Leaving  his  mother  the  wood  to  bring. 

“I  love  you,  mother,”  said  little  Nell, 

“I  love  you  better  than  tongue  can  tell,” 

Then  she  teased  and  pouted  half  the  day, 
Till  mother  rejoiced  when  she  went  to  play. 

“I  love  you,  mother,”  said  little  Fan, 

“Today  I’ll  help  you  all  I  can.” 

To  the  cradle  then  she  did  softly  creep, 

And  rocked  the  baby  till  it  fell  asleep. 

Then,  stepping  softly,  she  took  the  broom, 
And  swept  the  floor  and  dusted  the  room; 
Busy  and  happy  all  day  was  she, 

Helpful  and  cheerful  as  child  could  be. 

“I  love  you,  mother,”  again  they  said — 

Three  little  children  going  to  bed. 

How  do  you  think  that  mother  guessed 
Which  of  them  really  loved  her  best? 

Joy  Allison 


ONLY  ONE  MOTHER 

Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky; 
Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together; 
Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by; 
Hundreds  of  birds  in  the  sunny  weather; 
Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn; 
Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  purple  clover; 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn; 

But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over. 

Selected 


We’ll  always  try  to  help  our  mother; 
We  won’t  be  selfish  to  each  other; 
We’ll  say  kind  words  to  everyone; 
We  won’t  tie  pussy’s  tail  for  fun; 

We  won’t  be  cross  and  snarly,  too; 
And  all  the  good  we  can,  we’ll  do: 


DEAR  MOTHER 

While  all  the  merry  boys  and  girls 
Here  in  school  are  working, 

Dear  mother  works  away  at  home 
Without  a  thought  of  shirking; 

Perhaps  she  sweeps;  perhaps  she  scrubs; 
Perhaps  some  bread  she’s  baking, 
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Or  for  our  little  baby,  sweet, 

Perhaps  a  dress  she’s  making; 

A  happy  smile  she  had  for  us 
This  morning  when  we  kissed  her; 
Let’s  hurry  home  when  school  is  out 
And  tell  her  how  we’ve  missed  her. 


MOTHER’S  FACE 

Three  little  boys  talked  together 
One  sunny  summer  day 
And  I  leaned  out  of  the  window 
To  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 

“The  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw,” 

One  of  the  little  boys  said, 

“Was  a  bird  in  grandpa’s  garden, 

All  black,  and  white,  and  red.” 

“The  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw,” 

Said  the  second  little  lad, 

“Was  a  pony  at  the  circus — 

I  wanted  him  awfully  bad.” 

“I  think,”  said  the  third  little  fellow, 

With  a  grave  and  gentle  grace, 

“That  the  prettiest  thing  in  all  the  world 
Is  just  my  mother’s  face.” 

Eben  E.  Rexford 


JUST  SUPPOSE 

If  all  the  lads  and  lassies  should  remember  for  a  day, 

To  do  their  erands  and  their  tasks  as  surely  as  their  play, 

Should  hang  their  hats  and  jackets  up  and  put  away  their  toys, 
Should  remember  that  the  garden  is  the  place  to  make  a  noise — 
Why,  what  a  very  pleasant  place  for  mothers  this  would  be! 
How  very  many  happy  mother  faces  we  would  see! 

For  children  don’t  remember,  as  everybody  knows, 

But  if  the  children  should — why,  just  suppose! 


FATHER 

Father’s  arms  are  stout  and  strong, 
And  father’s  heart  is  cheery, 

He  works  from  early  morn  till  night, 
Though  sometimes  he  is  weary. 

As  he  works  he  sings  away 
To  make  the  task  grow  lighter, 

And  thinks  of  his  boys  and  girls 
His  eyes  with  love  grow  brighter. 

When  the  darkness  softly  falls, 

A  merry  tune  we’re  humming, 

And  up  and  down  the  street  we  peer 
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And  watch  for  father's’  coming 
We  run  to  meet  him  at  the  gate, 

His  laugh  we  gaily  smother, 

He  lifts  us  in  his  loving  arms 

And  takes  us  in  to  mother. — Selected 


To  the  Teachers: 

On  the  last  pages  of  this  bulletin  you  will  find  suggestions  on 
“What  to  Expect  by  the  End  of  the  Year”  as  a  guide  and  help  to 
the  inexperienced  teacher.  As  some  of  the  schools  throughout  the 
state  are  closing1  earlier  than  others,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  a 
maximum  of  work  to  be  accomplished.  The  interests  of  primary 
children  differ  with  age,  maturity,  home  surroundings,  experience 
and  attendance.  The  teacher’s  problem  is  to  discover  as  much  as 
possible,  each  child’s  interests  and  to  develop  and  broaden  them. 

Teachers  are  cautioned  against  skimming  over  the  work  super¬ 
ficially  in  order  that  their  pupils  may  get  promoted.  All  work 
should  be  done  thoroughly,  whether  the  schools  are  maintaining 
a  term  of  eight  months  or  longer. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  formulate  a  program  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  every  school,  but  the  pupils  should  be  held,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  following  requirements: 

Arithmetic 

What  pupils  should  know  at  close  of  second  year — 

1.  Roman  numbers  used  in  advance  of  those  used  in  reader. 

2.  In  Notation  and  Numeration — 

Write  and  read  numbers  in  any  hundreds. 

3.  In  Addition  and  Subtraction —  » 

(a)  The  use  of  symbols  +  and  — 

(b)  The  meaning  of  terms,  sum  and  difference.  (Whenever 
it  is  possible  to  use  the  terms  add,  subtract,  sum 
difference,  do  so.) 

(c)  The  forty- five  combinations. 

(d)  How  to  add  (no  carrying)  and  subtract  (no  taking) 

one  and  two  place  numbers. 

(e)  Write  numbers  in  columns  for  convenience  in  adding 
so  that  ones  come  under  ones. 

I 

4.  In  Multiplication  and  Division: 

(a)  The  use  of  the  symbols  X  and 

(Teach  the  sign  X  if  desired  for  using  in  writing,  or 
in  indicating  doubles  given,  as  two,  three,  2X3.  The 
multiplication  indicated  is  merely  incidental.  In  the 
same  way  incidental  division  may  be  taught  as  in 
asking  what  two  equal  numbers  make  10?  8?  etc. 
*tb)  Add  the  sign  =  (equals.) 

(c)  Games  to  train  observation  and  to  cultivate  quick¬ 
ness  and  accuracy. 

5.  Problem  Work. 

Simple  one  step  problems  in  addition,  subtraction  and 
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6.  In  Measurements. 

Inch,  foot  and  yard,  children  using  correct  measures.  Give 
practical  problems  for  drill. 

1  week  has . days. 

1  month  has . weeks. 

1  year  has . months. 

Clock — 

Roman  Numerals  to  XII.  Teach  time  by  hours  and 
half  hours  only. 

Dry  Measure — 

Use  correct  measure,  pint,  quart.  Children  use  meas¬ 
ures  in  recitation. 


What  the  Pupils  Should  Know  at  the  Close  of  the  Third  Year— 

1.  In  Notation  and  Numeration: 

(a)  The  names  and  meaning  of  the  first  four  places. 

(b)  Roman  Numbers  to  L,  or  in  advance  of  those  used 
in  reader. 

(c)  How  to  read  and  write  numbers  of  four,  five  and 
six  orders,  because  of  some  specific  need. 

(d)  Use  of  decimal  point  in  writing  amount  of  money. 

(e)  How  to  write  amounts  of  money,  as  dollars  and  cents 

2.  Simple  Fractions: 

(a)  Learn  to  read  and  write  the  simplest  common  fractions 
%  1-3,  2-3,  1/4,  %  and  to  feel  sure  that  each  means 
something  to  them  through  seeing  the  indicated  relation 
of  lines,  surfaces  and  objects  about  the  room. 

3.  In  Addition  and  Subtraction: 

(a)  How  to  add  and  subtract  three  place  numbers. 

(b)  How  to  check  subtraction  by  addition. 

(c)  How  to  find  the  sum  of  several  equal  addends,  as  when 
a  merchant  makes  out  his  bills  to  customers,  etc. 

4.  Multiplication  and  Division: 

(a)  Complete  multiplication  tables  through  10’s. 

(b)  Division  facts  that  are  the  correlates  of  the  products 

of  the  multiplication  tables.  , 

(c)  How  to  check  division  by  multiplication. 

(d)  Applications  of  multiplication  in  the  development  of 
square  measure. 

(e)  Application  in  the  making  out  of  bills  in  store — keeping 
and  in  measuring  and  computing  the  cost  of  certain 
materials  used  in  industrial  work. 

(f)  Meaning  of  short  division  as  taught  incidentally  in  drill 
upon  the  multiplication  tables  as,  How  many  @*s  in  12  ? 
In  36  ?  In  24  ? 

5.  In  Measure: 

(a)  Dry  measure 

(b)  Long  measure 
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(c)  Liquid  measure 

(d)  United  States  money 

(e)  Avoirdupois  weight 

(f)  Applications  of  these  tables  to  practical  problems  used 
on  farm,  in  the  home  and  daily  surroundings. 

6.  Problem  Work: 

As  much  work  as  time  and  ability  of  pupils  permit  in  the 
solution  of  practical  problems. 

7.  In  Language  of  Numbers: 

Meaning  of  the  terms: 

Ones,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  addition,  subtraction, 
remainder,  division,  multiplication,  multiplier,  times. 


Arithmetic 

What  Pupils  Should  Know  at  Close  of  Fourth  Year — 

1.  Read  and  write  numbers  of  six  places,  using  ones  and 

zeroes  in  combination;  as  10,  111,  1011,  110;  11,  102, 
1001;  1010;  etc. 

2.  Complete  tables  in  multiplication  through  12’s. 

3.  Addition — group  and  column  using  all  the  forty-five 

combinations. 

4.  Subtraction — employ  taking. 

5.  Multiplication — multiplier  may  consist  of  three  figures. 

6.  Division — divisor  not  to  exceed  one  figure. 

7.  Long  Division 

(Long  division  should  be  approached  through  an¬ 
alyzing  what  has  been  done  in  short  division  and  find¬ 
ing  that  four  steps,  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
are  all  that  must  be  known.)  These  steps  are: 

(a)  Estimate — 

(How  many  times  the  divisor  can  be  found  in 
the  partial  dividend  necessary  to  use.) 

(b)  Multiply 

(The  divisor  by  estimate  made.) 

(c)  Subtract 

(The  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient  figure 
or  estimate  from  the  partial  dividend  used.) 

(d)  Bring  down 

(The  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  to  be  placed 
a4  the  right  of  the  remainder,  all  of  which  be¬ 
comes  a  new  partial  dividend  with  which  the 
steps  estimate,  multiply,  subtract,  and  bring 
down,  are  again  used.) 

8.  Sales,  checks  and  bills. 

9.  Measure,  surface,  long. 

10.  Original  problems. 

11.  Applied  problems. 

12.  Language  of  numbers. 
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FIRST  GRADE 
Reading 

What  to  Expect  by  the  End  of  the  Year — 

Standards  of  Attainment. 

Questions  for  the  Teacher. 

Do  pupils  guess  at  the  words?  If  so  what  is  the  matter?  Do 
they  read  with  ease  in  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice,  or  have  they  a 
strained,  sing-song  style?  Are  they  as  familiar  with  print  as  with 
script  ?  Do  some  lead  and  .  others  follow  ?  Are  you  directing  the 
child’s  attention  to  the  meaning  of  what  is  read?  Do  your  pupils 
listen  well?  Are  you  training  them  to  listen  well  (How  can  this  be 
done  ? )  If  they  listen  well,  they  ought  to  read  well.  Is  voice  culture 
a  dominant  feature  of  your  Phonics,  Word  Drills,  and  Reading  exer¬ 
cises  ?  Is  every  pupil  putting  forth  his  best  effort  ?  Do  you  employ 
quiet,  gentle  and  cheerful  tones  of  voice  when  teaching?  Are  you 
clinching?  Do  you  allow  the  pupils  to  point  with  their  finger  while 
they  read?  If  so,  why?  Do  you  reach  and  have  the  attention  of  all 
in  the  class?  Does  silent  reading  predominate?  How  does  the  work 
your  pupils  are  doing  compare  with  the  work  as  suggested  in  Course 
of  Study?  Are  you  definite  and  resourceful  in  your  devices  and  lesson 
plans  ?  Are  your  pupils  ready  for  promotion  to  Second  Grade  ?  Can 
they  read  with  ease  from  any  of  the  Primers  listed  in  Course  of 
Study?  Can  they  read  two  first  readers  or  equivalent?  Can  they 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  read  many  lessons  in  sight  reading  from 
simple  primers  or  first  readers? 

Note —  It  is  difficult  to  set  a  standard  for  first  grade  pupils  as  child¬ 
ren  differ  so  greatly  in  their  rate  of  progress.  Then,  too,  the  irregular 
attendance  of  first  grade  children  produces  great  irregularity  in  a 
given  class.  First  grade  teachers  should  know  what  the  standards  are 
for  second  grade  and  should  do  what  they  can  in  first  grade  towards 
such  standards.  Not  how  much,  but  how  well;  not  the  number  of 
books  read,  but  the  joy  and  pleasure  with  which  the  child  reads  should 
be  the  test  for  the  first  grade. 

Second  Grade 

Standards  of  Attainment  in  Reading — 

As  in  first  grade,  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  must  be 
accomplished  in  reading  in  second  grade  throughout  the  year.  It 
depends  largely  on  the  following: 

1.  General  ability  of  pupils. 

2.  Interest,  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  teachers. 

3.  Equipment  of  school  in  the  way  of  supplies  and 

material  for  reading  books. 

4.  Standard  tests  as  used  in  schools  for  measuring 
ability  of  pupils. 

The  following  standards  for  attainment  should  be  adhered  to  as 
much  as  possible : 

1.  Ability  to  read  successfully  both  silently  and  orally 
the  usual  second  grade  literature  and  lessons  at  the 
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What  to 
Year- 


rate  accepted  as  a  standard  which  is  from  80  to  100 
words  per  mintue. 

Courtis  Silent  Reading  Test — 84  words  per  minute. 
Gray’s  Silent  Reading  Test — 90  words  per  minute. 
Gray’s  Oral  Reading  Test — 43  words  per  minute. 

The  comprehension  standard  cannot  be  indicated  very 
well  except  in  a  particular  test,  but  the  teacher  can 
give  informal  tests  through  reproduction  or  thought 
provoking  questions  to  get  the  principal  idea  of  a 
story  or  paragraph  as  quickly  as  possible. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  read  blackboard  and  mimeo¬ 
graph  copies  related  to  nature  and  health  work. 

3.  Pronounce  words  and  sentences  expressivelv 

4.  Should  use  phonetics  with  skill  in  the  discovery  of 

new  words. 

5.  Be  able  to  read  literature  selections  by  Field  and 

Stevenson.  All  second  grade  pupils  should  have  the 
abiility  to  do  the  work  as  suggested  above. 

They  should  be  able  also — 

(a)  To  use  ideas  gained. 

(b)  To  express  spontaneously  the  thoughts  that 
come  from  having  the  correct  feeling. 

(c)  Read  simple  material  at  sight. 

(d)  Ability  to  blend  known  sounds. 

(e)  Should  have  learned  the  consonant  sounds  most 
needed,  both  initial  and  final. 

(f)  Should  know  the  long  and  vowel  sounds,  so  that 
when  the  teacher  says,  “short  a”  or  “long  i,” 
the  child  can  instantly  give  the  desired  sounds. 

(g)  Should  know  the  common  phonic  “keys”  or 
phonograms  as  suggested  in  yearly  bulletins. 

(h)  That  final  “e”  makes  the  vowel  long. 

(i)  Read  at  least  six  Second  Readers. 

(j)  Should  have  the  ability  to  grasp  thought  more 
readily  by  means  of  silent  reading. 


Expect  in  Reading  of  a  Third  Grade  Pupil  at  Close  of 

1.  Each  must  have  learned  to  do  all  of  which  he  is 
capable,  feei  that  his  efforts  are  recognized,  and 
that  his  opinions  are  respected. 

2.  The  amount  of  home  reading  should  have  in¬ 
creased. 

3.  Read  with  ease  any  Third  Reader  or  equivalent. 

4.  Read  effectively  the  same  grade  of  difficulty  from 
Second  Readers. 

5.  Read  independently  without  pointing  of  finger, 
swaying  of  body,  pointing. 
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6.  Grasp  thought  more  readily. 

7.  Convey  thought  of  lesson  to  others  thought  ex¬ 
pressive  oral  reading. 

8.  Must  meet  the  minimun  standard  set  by  what¬ 
ever  series  of  test  the  local  school  requires. 

9.  Should  love  books,  love  to  read  and  should  have 
grown  steadily  in  concentration  of  attention, 
eagerness,  reasoning  and  enthusiasm. 

10.  Should  have  a  reading  vocabulary  of  about 
1000  words  or  more. 


In  Phonics — 

Must  have  mastered  greater  ease  in  rapid  blending, 
should  be  able  to  recognize  and  use  intelligently  terminal  phonograms 
and  suffixes  such  as:  tain,  as  in  mountain;  ion,  as  in  cushion;  cian,  as 
in  magician,  etc. 

Must  know  the  vowel  equivalents: 

a,  ay,  ai,  ey,  eigh; 
e,  ee,  ea,  ei; 
i,  y,  igh,  ight; 
ao,  oa,  ow; 
u,  ui,  ew. 

Note:  The  Standard  in  rate  for  Third  Grade  is  100  to  125  words  per 
minute. 


What  to  Expect  in  Reading  in  Fourth  Grade  at  Close  of  Year — 

1.  At  least  one  of  the  several  standard  tests  should 
be  given  at  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of 
year. 

2.  Pupils  in  Fourth  Grade  should  have  acquired 

increasing  skill  in  gathering  and  holding 
thoughts. 

3.  Ability  to  interpret  thought  through  drama¬ 
tization  and  illustration. 

4.  Read  well  understood  selections  orally  with 
interpretative  expression,  clear  enunciation  and 
correct  pronunciation. 

5.  They  must  stand  well,  read  to  an  appreciative 
audience  and  use  good  tones  and  correct 
pronunciation. 

6.  They  must  feel  and  show  interest  in  what  they 
are  doing,  confidence  in  their  ability  to  convey 
the  thought,  and  self-possession  before  the 
audience. 

7.  Be  able  to  judge  and  discuss  stories  and  char¬ 
acters  in  a  small  way. 
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8.  Control  mechancial  difficulties  through  phonics. 

9.  Read  intelligently  at  sight. 

10.  Be  able  to  use  dictionary  with  help  of  teacher. 

Note:  The  standard  in  rate  for  Fourth  Grade  is  about  145  words  per 
minute. 


SECOND  GRADE 
Suggestions  for  Review 
Reading 

1.  First,  give  a  review,  if  there  is  a  known  need  for  it,  of  some 
particular  part  of  a  book,  but  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  consuming 
time. 

2.  Let  each  pupil  select  and  read  a  lesson  which  has  been  studied 
during  the  last  quarter. 

3.  Require  them  to  relate  the  thought  contained  in  a  lesson 
which  has  been  read  by  them  for  the  first  time. 

4.  Note  silent  work  of  pupil  with  reference  to  his  power  to  get 
thought. 

5.  Write  an  unfamiliar  lesson  on  the  blackboard,  using  words 
of  the  child’s  vocabulary  and  require  pupils  to  read.  Test  each  pupil. 

6.  Choose  and  read  or  tell  one’s  favorite  story. 

7.  Review  and  tell  the  fables  contained  in  the  readers. 

8.  Review  and  tell  the  best  folk  tales. 

9.  Find  all  the  Nature  poems  and  read. 

10.  Find  all  the  good  conduct  verses  in  the  reader. 

If  there  is  no  supplemental  material,  the  teacher  must  supple¬ 
ment  book  work  by  a  large  amount  of  blackboard  and  hectographed 
reading  material.  Ask  children  to  bring  old  readers  and  children’s 
magazines  which  they  may  have  at  home.  While  not  all  material  from 
these  sources  will  be  suitable,  much  of  it  will  be.  Teacher  will  choose 
according  to  children’s  several  abilities.  Encourage  much  sight  read¬ 
ing  of  simple  material  from  supplemental  books.) 

11.  Find  answers  to  questions  on  blackboard. 

12.  Pupils  ask  questions  on  story  for  other  children  to  answer. 

Note: — Several  days  may  be  taken  for  this  review. 
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THID  GRADE 
Reading 

See  suggestions  for  Second  Grade. 

1.  The  last  month  of  school  affords  an  opportunity  for  some 
review,  but  where  the  reading  work  has  been  well  and  properly  done 
from  month  to  month,  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  to  spend  the  entire 
month  in  this  way. 

(If  the  work  has  not  been  done  skillfully,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  much  more  would  be  accomplished  by  a  tedious  re¬ 
view.  So,  in  either  case,  it  will  be  far  better  to  use  supplemental 
work  of  similar  grade  if  there  are  suitable  books  in  the  library. 
These  books  need  not  be  all  of  one  sort.  Each  child  could  read  a 
part  of  his  story  each  day  until  finished.  Various  plans  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  live  teacher.) 

2.  Select  one  or  more  paragraphs  at  random. 

3.  Require  pupils  to  relate  the  thought  contained  in  a  lesson 
read  by  them  the  first  time. 

4.  See  who  can  first  find  the  answer  to  a  question  written  on 
blackboard. 

5.  Read  a  new  lesson  to  see  if  the  story  is  one  which  would 
be  nice  to  read  to  second  grade. 

6.  Read  to  find  parts  suitable  to  read  out  loud. 

7.  Read  to  tell  what  story  is  liked  best  and  why. 

8.  Read  a  number  of  the  stories  and  fables  and  a  few  of  the 
poems  in  Language  book. 

9.  Read  some  arithmetic  problems  from  texts. 

10.  Read  and  learn  a  goodly  number  of  spring  quotations  and 
repeat  as  morning  exercises. 

11.  Read  from  supplemental  readers  of  any,  several  or  many 
series  or  from  other  books  of  a  simple  nature. 

12.  Read  selections  and  matter  that  is  especially  appropriate 
for  Spring  Season. 


FOURTH  GRADE 
Reading 

1.  See  suggestions  for  first,  second  and  third  grades. 

2.  Test  from  the  text  of  the  quarter  on  oral  reading  with 
fluency,  pronunciation,  articulation,  and  expression  in  the  desired  ends. 

3.  Test  on  sight  reading  from  unfamiliar  texts. 

4.  Test  on  thought  giving  after  silent  study  of  new  lesson. 
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5.  Read  a  selection  quickly  for  the  story.  Test  by  using  easier 
reading  material. 

6.  Read  to  find  pictures  to  draw.  Pupils  draw  pictures  on  board, 
others  read  from  books  what  pictures  represent. 

7.  Several  pupils  read  interesting  portions  of  a  library  book  to 
other  pupils  who  play  “audience.” 

8.  Read  to  find  a  new  title  for  a  story. 

9.  Question  to  bring  out  meaning  of  context  which  aims  to  get 
the  essential  facts  of  the  story. 

10.  Read  interesting  portions  of  a  library  book  to  the  other 
members  of  the  class. 


FIRST  GRADE 
Language 

What  May  Be  Reasonably  Expected  by  the  End  of  the  First  Year — 

1.  Pupils  should  have  acquired  the  willingness  and  ability  to 
stand  before  the  class  and  tell  in  related  order  a  story  with¬ 
out  hitch  or  hesitation  in  a  good  flow  of  language. 

2  Child  must  stand  in  good  posture,  and  speak  in  clear,  pleas¬ 
ing  tones. 

3.  Must  avoid  the  excessive  use  of  “and.” 

4.  That  he  be  able  to  write  his  own  name,  city,  school. 

5.  That  he  recognize  sentences  by  the  proper  use  of  capital  and 
period. 

6.  Know  when  to  say  “please,”  “thank  you,”  “pardon  me,”  and 
use  of  courteous  expressions  taught  in  games  and  conver¬ 
sation. 

7.  Have  eliminated  three  or  more  frequently  occurring  errors 
as  noticed  by  teacher  at  beginning  of  school. 

8.  Be  able  to  recite  in  a  pleasing  manner,  several  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes,  eight  or  more,  and  many  of  the  memory  gems  as 
have  occurred  in  monthly  bulletins. 

9.  Be  able  to  write  short,  simple  sentences,  beginning  with  a 
capital  and  ending  with  a  period  or  question  mark. 

10.  Must  know  the  correct  use  of  see,  do,  run,  go,  can,  may. 
Use  of  a  and  an. 
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SECOND  GRADE 
Language 

What  May  Reasonably  Be  Expected  by  the  End  of  the  Third  Year — 

1.  All  requirements  for  First  Grade. 

2.  Ability  to  write  and  spell  all  of  the  words  as  given  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  Bulletin.  See  Second  Grade  list. 

3.  Writing  of  child’s  own  name  and  address. 

4.  Capitals — - 

At  the  begining  of  a  sentence. 

In  the  pronoun  “I”. 

In  the  days  of  the  week  (not  necessarily  all) 

Same  with  months. 

Same  with  holidays. 

In  beginning  each  line  of  poetry. 


5.  Short  dictation  of  sentences  from  Nature  Work  by  teacher 
to  train  for  accuracy  in  the  use  of  capitals  and  periods. 

6.  Recite  in  a  pleasing  voice  many  of  the  gems  and  poems  which 
contain  worthy  sentiment,  as  suggested  in  monthly  bul¬ 
letins. 

7.  Relate  stories  freely  using  the  correct  forms  of  verbs  and 
pronouns. 

8.  Select  from  the  work  of  the  year  a  number  of  short  stories 
for  reproduction. 

9.  Give  an  oral  composition  of  three  or  more  related  sentences 
about  a  nature  study  topic  or  personal  experience  as — 

How  to  take  care  of  a  pet  bird. 

How  I  get  ready  for  school. 

How  to  make  a  garden  bed. 

How  to  set  the  dinner  table. 

How  to  play  some  game. 

How  I  should  wash  my  teeth. 

10.  Complete  a  half  told  story. 

11.  Reproduction  of  stories,  eliminating  use  of  “and”  “then” 
and  similar  expressions. 

12.  Copy — 

Little  bird  upon  the  tree, 

Sing  a  song  to  me: 

Sing  a  song  of  cherries  ripe, 

In  the  early  morning  light, 

Little  bird  upon  the  tree, 

Sing  a  song  to  me. 
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THIRD  GRADE 
Language 

What  to  Expect  by  the  End  of  the  Third  Year — 

1.  Same  as  First  and  Second  requirements. 

2.  Third  Grade  pupils  should  have  some  power  of  sustained 
attention — ability  to  tell  why  a  thing  is  liked  or  not — a  knowledge 
of  how  to  work  independently  using  books,  etc.  when  teacher  can¬ 
not  assist. 

3.  Capitals  used  in  all  proper  names. 

4.  All  days  of  the  week  and  months  of  the  year. 

5.  In  dictation  as — 

March,  April  and  May  are  the  spring  months. 

Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  are  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week. 

6.  Abbreviations,  contractions,  homonyms,  needed  for  daily 
work  like  don’t,  I’m,  too,  to,  two.  (Emphasize  the  fact  that 
abbreviations  are  used  only  on  calenders  and  in  writing 
dates  and  never  in  such  expressions  as  April  is  a  spring 
month.) 

7.  Copy  a  stanza  of  poetry  or  write  from  memory  one  that 
has  been  discussed  and  learned,  and  that  presents  but  few 
difficulties  in  spelling  and  capital  letters. 

8.  Recite  in  a  pleasing  manner  many  of  the  poems  and  memory 
gems  as  suggested  in  monthly  bulletins. 

9.  Participate  in  the  playing  of  three  stories  involving  consid¬ 
erable  opportunity  for  characterization. 

10.  Rename  a^  story.  Complete  a  half -told  story. 

11.  Give  an  oral  composition  from  a  simple  outline. 

12.  The  ability  to  reproduce  at  least  six  of  the  following  stories: 
City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  Crow  and  Cheese,  Ants  and 
Grasshoppers,  Dog  in  the  Manger,  Fox  and  Grapes,  Hare 
and  Tortoise,  or  others. 

Eliminate  the  unnecessary  use  of  “and.” 
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FOURTH  GRADE 
Language 

What  Should  Be  Expected  by  the  End  of  the  Fourth  Year: 

All  requirements  for  Grades  I,  II  and  III. 

1.  More  freedom  in  written  work. 

2.  Accuracy  in  using  acquired  knowledge. 

3.  No  work  should  be  handed  in  until  it  is  as  perfect  as  the 
child  knows  how  to  make  it. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  held  for: 

(a)  Capitals — 

1.  In  all  proper  names  used. 

2.  As  needed  in  writing  simple  letters  and  address¬ 
ing  an  envelope. 

3.  Titles  of  stories,  poems,  books. 

(b)  Final  Marks — 

1.  Exclamation  point. 

2.  Commas. 

3.  In  writing  a  simple  quotation. 

4.  Abbreviations. 

5.  Contractions. 

6.  Homonyms. 

5.  Have  pupils  copy  the  following  exercise,  using  capitals, 
commas,  abbreviations  and  quotation  marks: 

Charles  was  out  walking  one  day.  He  saw  mister  crow 
sitting  on  the  bare  branch  of  an  oak  tree  Charles  said 
how  do  you  do  mister  crow  and  how  do  you  like  boys 
my  size  mister  crow  only  said  caw  caw  as  if  he  did  not 
care  about  being  polite. 

Pupils  should  be  held  for: 

6.  Period  after  abbreviations  (write  abbreviations  for  pint, 
quarter,  gallon,  pound,  ounce,  dozen,  yard,  minute,  hour.) 

7.  Apostrophe  in  contractions  (write  ten  contractions  and  the 
full  expression  they  stand  for.) 

8.  Hyphen  in  compounds  and  in  words  divided  at  the  end  of 
the  lines.  (Find  frequent  examples  in  language  text,  in 
readers,  and  story  books  and  copy.) 

9.  Homonyms — (Make  and  find  list  of  such  as  are  in  very  com¬ 

mon  use.  Spell  and  use.) 

Written  Work — Note:  Do  not  burden  pupils  with  too  much  written 
Work,  but  require  every  written  exercise  to  be  neatly  and 
carefully  executed.  This  precaution  alone  will  insure  progress. 

10.  Write  with  correct  margins  and  indentations  for  each  para¬ 
graph,  a  short  story  suggested  by  a  picture. 

11.  Express  a  thought  in  two  ways  by  change  of  sentence  form. 

12.  Write  a  dialogue  from  a  scene  from  a  story  to  be  dramatized. 
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ARROW  PRESS,  SALT  LAKE 


FOREWORD 


The  efficiency  of  beginning  teachers  is  frequently  impaired  by 
lack  of  adequate  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  common 
branches.  In  order  to  correct  this  deficiency  the  State  Board  of 
Education  requests  high  schools  having  twelve  or  more  students 
intending  to  complete  a  normal  school  or  teacher’s  course  to  provide 
for  these  students  review  courses  in  English  grammar,  arithmetic 
and  geography.  Each  of  these  courses  should  extend  over  a  period 
of  six  weeks,  thus  requiring  eighteen  weeks  for  the  three  review 
courses  and  should  be  offered  in  the  junior  or  senior  year. 

The  following  outline  has  been  prepared  to  serve  as  a  guide  and 
aid  to  the  teacher  of  these  review  courses.  Normal  school  authorities 
throughout  the  state  have  been  asked  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
students  who  enter  their  schools  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  these 
common  branches. 


C.  N.  JENSEN, 

State  superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 


GRAMMAR 

(Time — Six  Weeks) 

In  this  short  review  of  English  grammar  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  essential  facts  of  language  structure  have  been  learned  and 
their  uses  applied  in  the  oral  and  written  composition  work  through¬ 
out  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  grades.  As  a  result  of  this 
instruction,  the  student  by  the  senior  year  should  have  acquired  a 
certain  language  feeling,  which  should  enable  him  more  clearly  to 
understand  the  function  of  the  sentence  and  its  component  parts  and 
thus  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar  as  an 
aid  to  correct  and  forceful  thought  expression. 

1.  Sentence 

Begin  with  a  simple  sentence  consisting  of  subject  and  verb  only. 
Add  modifiers — words,  phrases,  clauses — first  to  the  subject,  then  to  the 
verb.  In  this  way  the  different  kinds,  of  sentences  can  be  introduced 
and  the  principles  of  sentence  structure  developed. 

2.  Clauses  and  Phrases 

Teach  the  distinction  between  the  clause  and  the  phrase. 

Illustrate  and  emphasize  the  difference  between  subordinate  and 
principal  clauses.  Develop  the  use  of  the  phrase  and  the  subordinate 
clause  as  adjective,  adverb,  or  noun.  Associate  closely  with  the  work' 
in  clauses  the  uses  of  the  more  common  subordinating  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  conjunctions. 

3.  Verbs 

Teach  the  conjugation  of  verbs  for  a  knowledge  of  person,  num¬ 
ber  and  tense  forms;  the  meaning  of  principal  parts;  auxiliary  verbs 
and  their  uses;  how  compound  tenses  are  formed.  Drill  on  agreement 
in  number  between  subject  and  verb.  Teach  significance  of  tenses  and 
their  sequence.  Illustrate  the  change  from  active  to  passive  voice. 
Show  that  with  a  few  exceptions  transitive  and  intransitive  refer  to 
uses  of  verbs  and  not  to  inherent  qualities.  Dwell  on  the  peculiarity 
of  construction  with  the  verb  “to  be”  and  the  so-called  linking  verbs; 
predicate  nominative.  Teach  thoroughly  the  nature  and  uses  of  the 
infinitive,  the  gerund  and  the  gerundive. 

4.  Nouns  and  Pronouns 

Emphasize  the  necessity  for  agreement  in  number  between  sub¬ 
ject  and  predicate  and  between  pronoun  and  antecedent.  Stress  proper 
case  of  pronoun  after  verb  or  preposition;  formation  and  use  of  pos¬ 
sessive  case;  formation  of  plurals.  Drill  on  declension  of  personal 
pronouns;  declension  and  use  of  relative  pronouns. 
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5.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

Emphasize  distinction  in  use  between  adjectives  and  adverbs; 
comparison — regular  and  irregular.  Review  adjectional  and  adverbial 
phrases  and  clauses.  Practice  changing  from  one  grammatical  con¬ 
struction  to  another  without  change  of  meaning. 


6.  Prepositions 

Teach  their  uses  with  nouns  and  pronouns;  prepositional  phrases. 
Distinguish  between  the  use  of  a  word  as  a  preposition  and  as  an 
adverb. 


7.  Shall  and  Will,  etc. 

Teach  correct  uses  of  shall  and  will,  should  and  would,  can  and 
could,  may  and  might,  in  direct  and  indirect  discourse. 


8.  Punctuation 

Develop  the  proper  use  of  period,  comma,  semi-colon,  colon, 
quotation  marks,  dash,  parentheses,  etc.  Give  thorough  drill  by 
numerous  examples.  Show  that  proper  punctuation  is  necessary  to 
correct  interpretation. 


9.  Capitalization 

Point  out  clearly  the  principles  that  govern  capitalization,  and 
illustrate  fully  by  examples. 


10.  Abbreviations 

Explain  the  meaning  and  correct  use  of  the  common  abbreviations 
(independent  of  titles)  employed  in  writing. 


11.  Common  Errors 

In  all  work  in  grammar  give  particular  attention  to  the  correction 
of  common  errors  in  speaking,  grammar,  and  diction.  There  are  scores 
of  these.  (See  Century  Handbook  of  Writing — Greever  and  Jones — 
published  by  the  Century  Co.)  In  each  instance  the  nature  of  the 
violation  should  be  pointed  out  and  the  correction  should  be  reinforced 
by  a  clear  statement  of  the  reason  therefor.  This  practice  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  development  of  the  power  of  self  criticism,  without  which 
progress  in  habits  of  correct  writing  and  speaking  is  extremely  slow. 

12.  Sentence  Use 

Show  that  the  use  of  a  word  or  combination  of  words  in  a  sentence 
is  what  determines  its  classification;  that  good  use  is  always  good 
grammar. 
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ARITHMETIC 

(Time — Six  Weeks) 

This  course  should  be  mastered  through  intensive  study  of  the 
basic  principles  constructively  arranged.  Enough  drill  should  be 
given  to  acquire  speed  and  facility,  but  never  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy.  The  main  purpose  of  this  review  is  to 
provide  the  necessary  foundation  for  a  normal  school  training  in 
methods  by  emphasizing  the  essentials  of  the  arithmetical  processes 
and  the  relation  of  these  processes  to  other  branches  of  mathematics. 


Principles  of  Writing  whole  and  fractional  numbers  of  the  decimal 
system. 


2.  Fundamental  Operations 

a.  Addition.  A+A'+A"=S 

b.  Subtraction.  M — S=D 

c.  Multiplication.  MXM=P 

d.  Division.  D-^D=Q 

e.  Study  inter-relation  of  above  operations. 

f.  Application  of  these  principles  to  practical  problems. 


Show  relation  of  terms. 
Show  relation  of  terms. 
Show  relation  of  terms. 
Show  relation  of  terms. 


3.  Factors  and  Divisors.  H.C.D.  L.C.M.  Applications. 


4.  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions  Mixed  Numbers. 

a.  Study  and  drill  on  the  fundamental  processes  with  these  num 
bers. 

b.  The  principles  of  reduction  and  cancellation. 

c.  Aliquot  parts  and  their  application  to  every-day  problems. 


5.  Measures 

a.  Study  a  few  of  the  more  common  unit-s  of  weight  and  measure 
including  length,  area,  volume,  capacity,  weight,  time,  applying 
the  fundamental  operations  to  each  in  the  solution  of  practical 
problems. 

b.  Metric  system.  Study  the  theory  of  the  system.  Learn  the 
important  units  of  weight  and  measure.  Solution  of  problems. 
Reduction  from  one  system  to  another. 

c.  A  few  problems  in  practical  measurements  should  be  given, 
e.g.  in  lumber,  plastering,  paving,  etc.,  to  illustrate  general  prin¬ 
ciples  involved. 
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6.  Formula 

a.  Study  all  uses  of  the  formula.  Show  its  relation  to  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  and  division  processes. 

b.  The  formula  as  a  kind  of  shorthand.  Interpretation — rule  to 
formula,  and  formula  to  rule. 

c.  Reduction  and  evaluation. 

d.  Emphasize  the  use  of  the  formula  in  all  future  operations. 

7.  Percentage  and  Interest 

a.  Principles:  PRT=I:  P+I=A: 

A=P(1  +  RT).  Find  the  value  of  any  letter 
in  terms  of  the  other  letters  in  the  above  formulas. 

b.  Application  of  above  principles  to  discounts,  commissions, 
taxes,  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  loss  and  gain,  etc.,  by  working 
numerous  problems. 

8.  Ratio  and  Proportion 

a.  Learn  the  terms  of  the  proportion. 

b.  Learn  the  properties  of  the  proportion. 

c.  Study  this  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  formula  and  the  simple 
equation. 

d.  Solve  problems  in  simple  proportion. 

e.  Express  problems  in  simple  proportion  in  equational  form. 

9.  Powers  and  Roots 

a.  Study  carefully  the  principles  of  involution  and  evolution.  Use 
and  interpretation  of  exponents  and  radical  sign. 

b.  Extraction  of  roots  by  factoring. 

c.  Learn  the  process  of  finding  square  root  and  cube  root  arith¬ 
metically. 

10.  Mensuration.  Application  of  the  formula  in  the  solution  of 
problems  in  measurements  of: 

a.  Plane  surfaces. 

b.  Surfaces  of  solids. 

c.  Volume  or  content  of  solid. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

(Time — Six  Weeks) 


The  geographic  concepts  which  are  to  be  acquired  as  a  permanent 
intellectual  possession  are:  (1)  An  understanding  of  the  factors  that 
determine  the  distribution  of  plant,  animal,  and  human  life  on  the 
earth;  (2)  an  understanding  of  how  man  adapts  himself  to  his 
physical  (geographic)  environment  and  modifies  so  as  to  make  it 
produce  the  greatest  possible  human  welfare;  (3)  an  understanding 
of  the  interdependence  of  all  civilized  people. 

A.  The  Earth  as  a  Planet 

1.  Composition,  shape  and  size  of  the  earth. 

2.  Movements — rotation,  revolution.  Relation  to  plant,  animal 
and  human  life. 

3.  Earth  measurements — latitude,  longitude,  altitude.  How  each 
is  measured. 

4.  Time — solar  time,  standard  time.  How  each  is  determined. 

5.  Place  of  earth  in  solar  system.  Relation  to  sun.  Relation  to 
the  other  planets.  The  earth’s  moon  and  its  relation  to  the 
earth. 

6.  The  globe — a  representation  of  the  earth. 


B.  Land  and  Water  Forms  of  the  Earth 

1.  Typical  land  forms — valleys,  plains,  plateaus,  mountains  in 
their  influence  on  plant,  animal  and  human  life. 

2.  Typical  water  forms — oceans,  seas,  bays,  gulfs,  lakes,  rivers, 
underground  waters,  etc.  (The  influence  of  these  on  plant  and 
animal  life  but  especially  on  human  life  and  activity.) 

3.  How  these  forms  have  been  made.  The  work  of  erosion — ice, 
water,  temperature,  wind. 


C.  The  Atmosphere 
1.  Air. 

a.  Composition,  b.  Elasticity,  c.  Weight,  d.  Movements, 
e.  Humidity,  f.  Relation  of  air  movements  to  earth’s  rotation 
and  shifting  on  its  axis. 

.2.  Weather: 

a.  Daily  changes,  b.  Seasonal  changes,  c.  “Lows  and 
highs” — Isobars  and  Isotherms,  d.  Weather  fore-casting, 
e.  The  weather  map. 
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3.^(Hi3Kiate: 

a.  Factors  determining  climate: 

(1)  Latitude.  (2)  Altitude.  (3)  Temperature. 

(4)  Pressure.  (5)  Distance  from  ocean.  (6)  Winds. 
(7)  Rainfall. 

b.  Study  Types  of  Climate. 


D.  Distribution  of  Life  on  the  Earth 

1.  Plants: 

a.  How  plants  have  adapted  themselves  to  different  land  and 
water  forms  and  climatic  conditions.  Here  the  emphasis 
is  to  be  placed  on  land  plants. 

b.  Chief  types  of  plant  life  in  different  regions. 

c.  Economic  plants  and  production  systems. 

2.  Animals: 

a.  General  types  of  acquatic  animals  of  different  zones  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  economic  significance. 

b  Land  animals — types  and  distribution. 

3.  Man: 

a.  Races  of  mankind — characteristics  and  distribution. 

b.  Adaptation  to  different  earth  and  water  forms,  plant  and 
animal  life,  and  varying  climatic  conditions. 

c.  Interdependence  of  races  and  nations. 

d.  Study  of  population  maps. 


E.  Distribution  of  Minerals 

1.  Coal.  2.  Iron.  3.  Copper,  lead  and  zinc.  4.  Oil  and  gas. 
5.  Precious  metals.  6.  Miscellaneous.  7.  Economic  statistics. 


F.  The  Geography  of  Utah 

1.  Outstanding  physical  features — land  and  water  forms;  their 
influence  on  man  and  his  activities. 

2.  Mineral  resources — location,  extent,  development. 

3.  Farming — irrigation  farming,  dry  farming,  tbruck  farming. 
Conditioning  factors  and  extent  of  each. 

4.  Grazing — range  management,  farm  management.  Possibilities 
and  limitations  of  each. 

5.  Dairying — conditioning  factors. 

6.  Manufacturing — condition  factors  and  leading  products. 

7.  Forests — importance  of  and  preservation. 

8.  Power  possibilities  and  fuel  supply. 

9.  Railroads  and  highways. 

10.  Cities — characteristic  types  and  nature  of  community  life  and 
activity. 

11.  Institutions — social,  political,  industrial,  religious,  educational. 

G.  A  Study  of  How  the  World  War  has  Affected  the  Political 

Geography  of  Europe. 
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An  Outline  o/'Elementary  Arithmetic 
for  Primary  Grades 


INTRODUCTORY 

Doctor  Suzzalo  in  his  monograph  “The  Teaching  of  Primary 
Arithmetic/’  has  this  to  say  on  teaching  formal  arithmetic  in  First 
Grade. 

“It  is  a  fairly  general  opinion  that  arithmetic  should  not  be 
thrown  upon  the  school-beginner  along  with  the  other  heavy  burdens 
of  learning  to  read.  Learning  the  mechanics  of  reading  is  quite  the 
most  important  part  of  the  first  school  year,  and  the  adition  of 
another  language — for  such  number  is — would  overburden  and  dis¬ 
tract  the  child.  Hence  a  common-sense  distribution  of  burdens  and 
tasks,  regardless  of  questions  of  child  maturity,  would  delay  the 
formal,  systematic  study  of  arithmetic  a  half  or  a  whole  school 
year.” 

Other  leading  educators  hold  that  children  in  the  First  Grade  do 
not  need  to  understand  the  different  number  combinations,  because 
these  facts  become  only  matters  of  rote. 

When  a  child,  enters  school  he  knows  many  scattering  facts. 
His  experience  has  taught  him  a  few  number  facts. 

He  is  able  to  imagine  and  to  memorize,  but  is  able  to  do  very 
little  reasoning.  His  curiosity  leads  him  to  want  to  discover.  There¬ 
fore,  the  principal  work  of  the  primary  teacher  is  to  lead  the  child 
to  discover  and  think  logically.  While  he  is  discovering  and  think¬ 
ing,  he  will  learn  many  useful  facts. 

The  special  aim  or  purpose  in  teaching  number  to  little  child¬ 
ren  is  (1)  to  secure  the  child’s  grasp  upon  needed  number  facts 
through  familiar  experiences  instead  of  through  formal  instruction 
and  rote  work. 


Sources  of  Material  for  First  Grade — 

COUNTING 

By  l’s  to  100,  and  by  2’s  to  50. 

(a)  Easy  counting  of  actual  objects  until  the  number  sense 
develops.  Count  cubes,  squares  of  cardboard,  seats  or  children 
in  a  row,  children  present  or  absent,  sight  words  that  the  child¬ 
ren  have  learned,  buttons,  splints,  beads,  etc. 

(b)  Games  in  which  children  count  or  keep  score, — ring-toss, 
bean  bag,  dominoes,  bouncing  ball,  skipping,  clapping  hands. 

(c)  Stick  laying  and  peg-board  exercises.  This  work  must  yield 
concepts  of  number  and  has  no  value  as  arithmetic  unless  it 
does. 

(d)  Arrangement  of  buttons,  seds,  cubes,  cardboard  squares, 
etc.,  in  ordered  groups.  Have  five  groups,  for  example,  con- 
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sisting  respectively  of  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  such  objects. 
Later  increase  the  number. 

(e)  Distribution  of  supplies,  (pencils,  paper,  rulers)  to  class 
requiring  correct  counting.  Same  for  books. 

(f)  Pages  of  book  used. 

2.  Days  in  month  by  use  of  calendar  days  to  a  certain  holiday,  days 

remaining  in  month. 

3.  Counting  for  exercises  in  physical  training. 

Count  and  turn  a  wheel. 

Count  and  saw  wood. 

Count  and  fold  arms. 

Count  and  tap  your  desk. 

Count  and  open  and  shut  your  hands. 

Count  and  bow  your  head. 

Count  and  swing  one  foot. 

Count  and  tap  the  floor  with  one  foot. 

Count  and  brush  your  teeth. 

Count  and  brush  your  clothes. 

Count  and  brush  your  shoes. 

Count  and  turn  the  rope  for  someone  to  jump. 

(Children  standing  opposite  each  other  in  two  rows  can 
do  this  very  realistically.) 

Count  and  crack  a  whip. 

Count  and  fan  yourself. 

Count  and  whittle  a  stick. 

Count  and  ring  a  bell. 

Count  and  wave  your  hands. 

Count  and  strike  your  fist  on  your  other  hand. 

Count  and  shake  the  popper  for  popcorn. 

Count  and  swing  on  your  desk. 

Of  course  these  cannot  all  be  used  in  one  exercise.  Indeed  they 
will  last  several  weeks  with  a  few  new  ones  added  every  day.  In  many 
of  them  drill  can  be  obtained  in  using  “right”  or  “left”  arms  or  feet 
as  directed. 

Begin  by  asking  them  to  count  to  ten  each  time  because  ten 
seems  to  be  a  natural  stopping  place.  When  this  has  been  learned  so 
v/ell  that  it  is  losing  some  of  its  zest,  vary  the  exercise  by  making 
the  count  stops  at  other  numbers.  This  livens  up  the  exercise  to 
almost  its  original  enthusiasm,  and  is  the  most  valuable  kind  of  sense 
training  besides — as,  for  instance 

1.  Touch  your  desk  five  times. 

2.  Wave  a  flag  11  times. 

3.  Pound  a  nail  8  times. 

4.  Swing  on  your  desk  2  times. 

(Always  use  a  small  number  here  because  of  fatigue.) 

5.  Jump  rope  7  times. 

This  can  be  varied  in  a  still  harder  way,  as: 

1.  Begin  at  7  and  count  to  15. 

2.  Begin  at  3  and  count  to  11. 
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3.  Begin  at  14  and  count  to  25. 

4.  Begin  at  20  and  count  to  30. 

It  is  also  good  fun  to  count  backwards.  This  will  be  done  easily 
after  the  first  step,  counting  from  10  to  1,  as  mastered. 

A  further  variation  is  to  have  some  one  child  perform  the  motion 
while  the  other  children  count. 


As  for  Instance — 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


Touch  all  the  erasers  in  the  room  while  we  count  them. 
Touch  all  the  desks  in  the  first  row. 

Touch  the  pictures  on  one  side  of  the  room. 

Touch  the  pencils  in  3  rows. 

Touch  the  plants  in  the  windows. 

Touch  the  books  on  my  desk. 

Touch  the  chairs  in  the  front  of  the  room. 

Touch  the  heads  of  10  little  girls. 

Touch  the  shoulders  of  10  boys. 

See  how  many  hair  ribbons  there  are  in  the  room 
See  how  many  neckties  in  the  room. 


Training  Exercises — (Show  Book.) 

Name  things  in  the  school  room  that  are  larger  than  this  book. 
Name  some  things  in  your  home  that  are  smaller.  Let  us  look  at  the 
desk.  Name  things  that  you  saw  as  you  came  to  school  that  are 
higher.  Continue  in  same  way  at  different  intervals  to  definite  com¬ 
parisons  and  familiarity  with  the  following  vocabulary: 


taller 

shorter 

higher 

lower 

larger 


tallest 

shortest 

highest 

lowest 

largest 


smaller 

longer 

heavier 

nearer 

wider 


smallest 

longest 

heaviest 

nearest 

widest 


Vary  this  work  for  several  lessons. 


3.  Measurement — 

Inch,  foot,  yard. 

Give  each  child  a  ruler.'  A  ruler  is  a  foot  long.  It  takes  three 
rulers  to  make  a  yard.  We  must  learn  what  these  marks  mean  on  the 
ruler. 

Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12 

Each  space  between  the  long,  black  lines  is  one  inch  How  many 
spaces  are  there?  How  many  inches  on  a  ruler?  How  many  inches 
make  a  foot? 

Experiences  such  as  findin  the  height  of  a  child  in  feet  and 
inches,  the  distance  apart  which  children  should  stand  in  marching 
or  physical  training,  measuring  yarn  to  tie  books,  oil  cloth  for  plant 
tables,  etc. 

4.  Lengths. 

Prepare  a  dozen  rough  cut  sticks.  Find  the  longest  stick;  the 
shortest. 
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Find  two  sticks  of  the  same  length.  Take  two  sticks  in  your 


hands.  This  stick  is . than  this  one.  Measure  the  longest  stick; 

the  shortest. 

It  is . long. 


Note — 

Colored  sticks  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Construction — 

Oral  expresion  about  the  work  in  construction  provides  many 
opportunities  for  language  training  in  relation  to  number. 


6.  Squares  and  Oblongs 

Take  a  square  of  paper.  -How  large  a  square  have  you?  How 
right  edge;  then  by  the  left  edge.  What  is  the  shape  of  your  paper? 
Left  edge.  Point  to  the  upper  right  corner.  Fold  your  paper  by  the 
right  edge;  then  by  the  left  edge.  What  is  the  shape  of  your  papar? 
Keep  the  book  and  read  a  nice  story  from  it. 

7.  Triangles,  Oblongs,  Circles — 

From  square,  form  triangles.  Find  a  red  triangle.  Find  a  green 
circle.  Find  the  largest  triangle.  Find  the  smallest  oblong,  etc. 


8.  Fractions — 

Wholes,  halves.  Teach  with  objects. 

If  we  cut  our  apple  into  two  parts,  we  call  each  part  one-half. 
One-half  of  an  apple  and  one-half  of  an  apple  makes  one  whole 
apple 

9.  Squares  in  the  16  Fold — (Pattern  for  a  Box.) 

Exercises  in  folding. 

Crease  and  unfold  after  each  folding.  How  many  squares  have 
you  now?  Cut  the  paper  where  the  heavy  marks  are  in  the  picture 
on  the  blackboard.  Fold  +he  square  corners  inside  and  paste  them. 


10.  Measures — 

Pints  and  quarts. 

Use  of  pint  and  quart  measure  in  actual  measuring  of  sand  and 
water. 

11.  Money  Values — ■ 

Five  cents.  Pennies.  Dimes.  Teach  objectively.  Count  5’s  to  50. 

Five  pennies  make  one  nickel.  Three  cents  and  two  cents  are . 

cents.  Five  cents  less  four  cents  are . cents.  A  nickel  is . 

cents.  Two  nickels  are  one  dime.  Five  dimes  less  two  dimes  are 
... . dimes. 
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12.  Fruit  Sale — 

Children  bring  fruits.  Use  money  made  by  children.  Labels  and 
prices  must  be  written  and  read.  Simple  computation  must  be  made 
with  play  money.  Accounts  must  be  kept.  A  foundation  will  be  laid 
for  intelligent  and  business-like  buying  and  selling. 


13.  Time — • 

From  clock — how  clocks  look  at  9  o’clock.  From  calendar — days 
of  week. 


14.  Games  Emphasizing  Number — 

Number  games  should  be  played  to  motivate  drill  work,  to  secure 
and  hold  attention.  Games  to  be  of  value  must  do  the  following:  They 
must  be  interesting,  introduce  all  the  number  facts  of  a  series,  in¬ 
clude  all  pupils  of  the  class,  be  varied,  snappy  and  rapid. 


15.  Suggestive  Games — 

(a)  Number  Games:  First  Journeys  in  Numberland. 


Game  of  Adding.. 

Circle  Game  . . 

Target  Game  . 

Number  Race  _ 

Bean  Bag  Race  .. 
Number  Game  .... 

Playing  Store  . 

Ringing  the  Bells 
Guessing  Game 


...Page  41 
...Page  50 
...Page  62 
....Page  75 
...Page  92 
...Page  97 
..Page  114 
..Page  131 
Page  134 


(b)  Muffin  Man  (1  and  1  more,  2  and  2  more,  4  and  4  more,) 
“So  eight  of  us  know  the  Muffin  Man.” 

Chickadees  (5-1  flew  away  and  then  there  were  four) 

Ten  Little  Indians. 

One,  Two,  Buckle  My  Shoe. 

Sense  Games:  Feeling,  Hearing. 

Trade  Games. 

Finger  Plays. 


Ten  little  squirrels  These  two  said  (ring  finger) 

Sitting  in  a  tree.  “Let’s  hide  in  the  shade,” 

These  two  said  (thumbs)  These  two  said  (baby  fingers) 

What  do  I  see?  We’re  not  afraid. 

These  two  said  (pointer  fingers)  Bang  (clap)  went  a  gun 
A  man  with  a  gun,  And  away  they  all  ran 

These  two  said  (tall  man)  Every  one.  (Hands  behind  back.) 

“Let’s  run,  let’s  run.” 


(1st  thumb)  This  is  the  baby  that  lives  at  our  house. 

(2d  pointer)  This  is  the  mother  who  sews  the  red  coat  for  the  baby 
that  lives  at  our  house.  (Point  back  to  baby — thumb.) 
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(3d)  This  is  the  father  who  buys  the  blue  shoes  for  the  baby  that 
lives  at  our  house.  (Point  back  to  baby.) 

(4th)  This  is  the  brother  who  pushes  the  cart  for  the  baby  that  lives 
at  our  house.  (Point  to  thumb.) 

(5th)  This  is  the  sister  who  rocks  the  cradle  for  the  baby  that  lives 
at  our  house. 

LITTLE  HELPERS 
We  have  ten  little  helpers 
In  work  or  in  play, 

And  these  ten  little  people 
Are  busy  all  day. 

They  help  do  our  lessons, 

They  help  play  our  games, 

They  help  do  our  numbers, 

They  help  write  our  names. 

These  ten  little  helpers 
Are  busy  all  day. 

They  work  while  we  work, 

They  play  while  we  play. 

Figures —  1 

1.  Teach  to  make  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0. 

2.  Make  and  read  all  numbers  through  10. 

Comparison  Without  Measurement - 

1.  Accustom  to  ideas  of 

(a)  Location:  Above,  below,  between,  first  (in  line),  last, 
in  your  right  (or  left)  hand 

(b)  Size:  Taller  than,  shorter  than,  larger  than. 

(c)  Equality:  Use  of  terms  V2  and  a  whole  as  they  occur  in 
constructional  work. 


Language — 

1.  Teach  the  child  to  express  himself  in  sentences.  He  fre¬ 
quently  has  difficulty  in  telling  his  experiences.  He  needs  correction 
and  practice. 


SECOND  HALF 

Principal  Topic:  Combination  Facts  to  10. 

a. .  Review — 

1.  Only  as  necessary. 

b.  Counting — 

By  l’s,  2's  and  10's  to  100. 

2.  Recognition  of  cent,  nickel,  and  dime  in  connection  with 
counting. 
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c.  Reading  and  Writing — 

1.  Read  all  numbers  to  20. 

2.  Write  in  words  all  numbers  to  10. 

3.  Read  page  numbers  found  in  reading  lesson. 

4.  Read  the  date  of  each  day  and  holiday  from  calendar. 

d.  Combination  Facts — 

1.  Addition  facts  of  all  numbers  the  sum  of  which  does  not 
exceed  10. 

Subtraction  facts  for  same  numbers. 

1.  Develop  facts  concretely,  using  a  variety  of  objects,  games, 
and  experiences. 

3.  (Jse  flash  cards  and  rapidly  discard  those  for  easy  facts. 

f.  Language — 

1.  Number  correlates  with  language  as  well  as  with  other  ex¬ 
periences.  Insist  on  clear  statements  in  complete  sentences.  Require 
correct  English,  telling  the  child  what  is  correct  if  he  does  net  know. 

g.  References — (In  hands  of  teacher) 

How  to  Teach  Primary  Arithmetic — Stone. 

First  Journey  to  Numberland — Harris-Walds. 

Socializing  the  Child — Whitney. 


ARITHMETIC — Second  Grade 

General  Aims — 

1.  To  teach  the  elementary  sums  and  differences  to  twenty  as 
concrete  facts. 

2.  To  fix  in  the  mind  through  drill  all  elementary  sums  and 
differences  through  twenty. 

3.  To  train  the  motor  activities  of  the  child  through  stick  lay¬ 

ing,  paper  folding,  paper  construction,  manipulation  of 
scissors  and  playing  games. 

4.  To  teach  certain  arithmetical  symbols. 

5.  To  bring  about  recognition  of  and  ability  to  use  the  rela¬ 
tionship  V2,  2;  4;  1-3,  3. 


Special  Aim — 

Through  the  various  forms  of  motivated  activities  to  build  a 
body  of  mathematical  imagery  that  shall  form  a  basis  for  -formal 
number  facts  and  problems. 


FIRST  HALF 

Principal  Topic:  Combination  Facts  to  15 

a.  Review — 

Review  all  number  facts  taught  in  Grade  One. 
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b.  Counting — - 

As  high  as  any  class  activity  requires,  by  l’s,  5’s  and  10’s 
to  100. 

Count  cubes,  splints,  pencils,  circles,  rows  of  seats,  children  in 
row  steps  taken  by  children,  pages  in  books.  Keeping  score  in  games 
and  word  drills  involves  counting;  e.g.,  bean  bag,  ring  toss. 

C.  Reading  and  Writing — 

All  numbers  to  20. 

d.  Combination  Facts — 

1.  Continue  addition  to  all  numbers  the  sum  of  which  does  not 

exceed  15.  Teach  subtraction  facts  for  these  numbers.  Use 
flash  cards,  dominoes,  circle  spinning,  etc. 

2.  Do  not  permit  counting  on  the  fingers.  Do  not  permit  guess¬ 
ing.  The  number  facts  must  be  made  automatic.  Teach  every 

fact  objectively,  and  then  make  it  a  matter  of  sheer 
memory. 

e.  Fractions — 

Teach  the  relationship  V2,  2,;  14,  4;  1-3,  3  in  connection 
with  paper  folding,  applied  problems,  games  and  objective 
seat  work.  Teach  children  to  use  the  fractional  form  in  ex¬ 
pressing  division  on  simple  applied  problems.  Use  only  inch 
square  inch  and  foot. 

f.  Measures — Use  only  inch  half -inch  square  inch  and  foot. 

Teach  in  connection  with  use  of  ruler  in  drawing  and  as 
need  for  these  arise  in  actual  practice. 

g.  Symbols — 

Addition  +,  subtraction  — ,  and  equal  =. 

h.  Problems — • 

Give  children  much  practice  in  changing  abstract  prob¬ 
lems  into  concrete  problems.  They  enjoy  inventing  such 
problems  as:  “Mary  had  nine  jacks  and  her  brother  gave  her 
three.  How  many  had  she  then?” 

SECOND  HALF 

Principal  Topic:  Combination  facts  to  19. 

a.  Review — 

Review  thoroughly  all  work  of  the  preceding  semester, 

b.  Counting — 

By  Us,  2’s,  5’s  and  10’s  to  100. 

By  3’s  to  36. 

Note— This  work  is  very  valuable  in  connection  with  fixing 
addition  and  subtraction  facts  and  in  learning  the  tables  of  2  and  3. 
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c.  Reading  and  Writing — 

All  numbers  to  100.  Make  free  use  of  blackboard.  Roman 
numerals  from  I  to  XII,  using  dial  of  clock  and  telling  tim^. 


d.  Combination  Facts — 

Continue  addition  and  subtraction  facts  to  19  without 
borrowing  or  carrying.  Follow  suggestions  for  preceding  half 
year. 

e.  Multiplication — 

Tables  of  2  and  3.  Correlate  with  counting. 

Dwell  mainly  on  the  more  difficult  combinations. 

f.  Division — 

Tables  of  2  and  3,  but  not  beyond  combinations  found  in 
multiplication  for  this  grade. 


g.  Fractions 

Teach  Vz  of  all  even  numbers  to  20,  1-3  of  all  numbers  to 
30  that  are  exactly  divisable  by  3,  xk  of  all  numbers  to  20 
that  are  exactly  divisable  by  4.  Teach  by  use  of  fraction 
circles  or  by  folding  paper. 

h.  Measures — 

Continue  work  of  first  half  year. 

Teach :  , 

12  inches  are  1  foot. 

3  feet  are  1  yard. 

2  pints  are  1  quart. 

4  quarts  are  1  gallon. 

12  things  are  1  dozen. 

Recognition  of  coins  to  $1.00,  easily  taught  in  play¬ 
ing  store.  Use  real  or  toy  money. 

Every  pupil  should  perform  the  actual  measuring  of 
objects  again  and  again.  Do  not  try  to  teach  the  facts 
of  measurement  abstractly. 


i.  Symbols — 

Teach  the  signs  of  addition  +,  subtaction  — ,  multiplica¬ 
tion  X,  division  -s-,  and  equal  =,  putting  little  stress  upon 
them.  Use  the  symbol  only  when  confusion  might  arise  with¬ 
out.  Do  not  use  word  and  symbol. 


j.  Problems — 

Only  one-step  problems  are  used  in  this  grade. 

See  suggestion  for  first  half  year 

k  Games — 

Games  are  worth  very  little  unless  they  hold  the  attention  of 
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the  child.  Games  interest  the  child  and  holds  his  attention. 

3.  Use  flash  cards,  throwing  and  tossing  games,  etc.,  for  drills 
farts,  buying  seeds,  mailing  letters,  etc.  Play  hull-gull  and 
roly-poly. 

The  teacher  must  vary  the  games  and  objects  to  hold  in¬ 
terest.  See  games  suggested  on  last  pages  of  bulletin. 

1.  References — 

1  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Rook  I — (In  hands  of  teacher.) 

2.  Thorndike  Arithmetic  Book — (In  hands  of  teacher.) 

3.  How  to  Teach  Primary  Arithmetic. 

4.  First  Journeys  to  Numberland. 


Time  Allotment — 

Recitation — 20  minutes  per  day.  Written  work  should  be  mini¬ 
mized,  all  of  it  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 


THIRD  GRADE 

Arithmetic — (Aims) 

1.  To  master  the  forty-five  addition  and  subtraction  combina¬ 
tions 

2.  To  acquire  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  above  com¬ 
binations. 

3.  To  become  able  to  visualize  with  accuracy  and  facility  the 
figure  associations  of  the  tables  to  10. 

4.  To  conceive  division  and  multiplication  as  processes  supple¬ 
mentary  to  each  other. 

5.  To  learn  to  read  and  write  all  numbers  to  10,000. 

FIRST  HALF 

Principal  Topic:  Multiplication 

a.  Review — 

The  Third  Grade  is  responsible  for  the  mastery  of  the  forty-five 
number  combinations.  Five  minutes  are  to  be  given  every  day  to 
drill  on  these.  It  need  not  always  be  formal,  but  may  take  the  guise 
of  games  and  plays. 

b.  Textual  Assignment — 

Thorndike  Arithmetic — Book  I,  pp.1-63. 

Everyday  Arithmetic — Book  I,  Part  1,  pp.  1-72. 

Review  of  Second  Grade  Work — Tables  2-3. 

c.  Counting — 

1.  By  3’s,  4’s,  5’s  and  6’s  within  the  limits  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  tables. 

2.  No  finger  counting. 
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d.  Reading  and  Writing — 

All  numbers  to  1000. 
Roman  numerals  to  XX. 


e.  Addition - 

1.  Addition  by  endings:  4  +  5=9;  14  +  5=19 

2.  Single  column  addition. 

(a)  Make  flash  cards  similar  to 

4  7 

6  2 

3  4 

5  0 

1  6 

3.  Teach  carrying. 

4.  Make  concrete  by  use  of  coins,  bundles  of  splints,  and  other 
devices. 

5.  Addition  of  numbers  of  three  or  four  orders,  as: 


36 

36 

342 

527 

539 

2539 

121 

26 

275 

8275 

43 

48 

135 

238 

648 

4648 

f.  Subtraction - 

1.  Subtraction  by  endings,  e.g.,  8 — 5=3;  18 — 5=13. 

2.  Teach  “borrowing.” 

18  24  56  647  550  506  500 

9  7  37  268  248  248  248 


3.  Make  concrete  by  use  of  coins,  bundles  of  splints  and  other 
devices. 

4.  Let  the  child  fasten  rubber  bands  to  splints  or  tooth  picks  to 
show  all  numbers  from  10  to  20.  Make  him  see  that  numbers 
are  composed  of  10’s  and  units;  eleven  means  1  ten  and  1 

unit;  15  means  1  ten  and  5  units;  25  means  2  tens  and  5 
units.  Tell  the  pupil  the  meaning  of  “unit’s  place”  and  “ten’s 
place.  Teachers  who  follow  this  suggestion  will  have  no 
trouble  in  teaching  either  carrying  or  “borrowing.” 


g.  Multiplication — 

1.  Teach  tables  4,  5  and  6. 

2.  In  drilling,  have  pupils  give  many  facts  concerning  each  num¬ 
ber,  e.g.,  6  times  5  are  30;  5  times  6  are  30.  In  30  there  are 
six  5’s.  In  30  there  are  five  6’s.  1-3  of  30  is  10.  1-6  of  20  is 

5. 

3.  Use  flash  cards,  throwing  and  tossing  games,  etc.,  for  drills 
in  tables. 
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fi.  Division — *• 

1.  Teach  tables  of  4,  5  and  6. 

2.  Use  division  form. 

2)6;  3)12,  4)16. 

3.  Do  not  teach  “goes  into.”  Teach  “is  contained  in”  and 
“divided  by.” 

t.  Fractions — 

1.  Yz,  1-3,  %,  1-5,  1-6  of  all  numbers  within  limits  of  respect¬ 
ive  tables  permitting  of  exact  division. 

2.  Make  thermometer  scale,  using  Yz  and  14  inch  spaces. 


j.  Measures — 

1.  Review — • 

Length- — 12  inches  are  1  foot.  3  feet  are  1  yard. 

Liquid  Measure — 2  pints  are  1  quart.  4  quarts  are  1  gallon. 
Miscellaneous — 12  things  are  1  dozen. 

6  things  are  Yz  dozen. 

2.  Advance 

Time — 7  days  are  1  week.  4  weeks  are  1  month.  12  months 
are  1  year. 

3.  Teach  use  of  U.  S.  money  in  making  change. 


k.  Problems — 

1.  Only  one-step  problems  in  written  work.  Simple  two-step  pro¬ 
blems  may  be  used  in  oral  work. 

2.  Set  time  limit  and  test  pupils  for  speed  and  accuracy.  Com¬ 
pare  time  required  on  same  work  from  day  to  day 

3.  Use  many  concrete  problems. 

4.  Require  testing  correctness  of  all  written  work. 

5.  Give  much  time  to  problems  that  are  purely  mental,  not 
solved  on  paper. 


1.  Games — * 

See  suggestions  for  second  grade.  The  games  should  include  all 
of  the  fundamental  processes. 

SECOND  HALF 

Principal  Topic:  Multiplication. 

a.  Review — * 

1.  Review  work  on  preceding  half  year. 

2.  Asign  a  few  minutes  to  daily  drill  in  the  fundamental  facts 
of  number. 

b.  Textual  Assignment — 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pp.  63-124. 

Everyday  Arithmetic — Book  I,  part  1,  pp.  73-112. 
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Counting — - 

1.  By  7’s,  8’s  and  97s  within  limits  of  multiplication  tables* 
By  3’s,  4’s,  5’s  and  6’s,  beginning  with  any  number* 

<d.  Reading  and  Writing - 

1.  All  numbers  to  10,000. 

2.  Roman  numerals  to  L. 

3.  U.  S.  money  from  $.01  to  $5.00. 


e.  Addition - 

As  for  first  half  year.  Have  constant  practice  in  single  column 
addition. 

f .  Subtraction - 

As  for  first  half-year.  Have  daily  drills  for  complete  mastery. 

g.  Multiplication — - 

1.  Teach  tables  of  7,  8,  and  9. 

2.  Short  division  without  remainders,  as: 

3)6,  3)18,  4)68,  2)406,  2)212,  y2  of  212. 

a.  Fractions 

1-7,  1-8,  and  1-9  of  all  numbers  inclded  in  the  tables. 

j.  Measures  and  Weights — - 

1.  All  measures  of  preceding  half  year. 

2.  Expand  tables  of  time  to: 

60  seconds  are  1  minute. 

60  minutes  are  1  hour 

24  hours  are  1  day 
7  days  are  1  week 

365  days  are  1  common  year 

366  days  are  1  leap  year 

3.  Space  and  rule  a  complete  calendar  for  the  year.  Use  6x9 
manila  paper. 

4.  Use  ruler  in  drawing  to  scale. 

5.  Use  ounce  and  pound  in  actual  measurements. 

6.  Teach  abbreviation  and  all  foregoing  measures. 

k.  Problems — - 

1.  Mainly  one-step  problems.  Simple  two-step  problems  may  be 
used  in  written  work. 

2.  Have  pupils  test  all  written  work. 

3.  Select  only  problems  that  are  vital  in  the  child’s  experience. 

4.  Have  much  “mental”  arithmetic. 

l.  Games — 

1.  Bean  bag,  ring-toss,  circle  spinning,  keeping  store,  etc. 

2.  See  games  for  previous  Grade. 
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FOURTH  GRADE 


Arithmetic — Aims — 

1.  To  review  the  fundamental  number  of  facts  for  fixation  in 
memory. 

2.  To  read  and  write  numbers  to  1,000,000. 

3.  To  gain  facility  in  short  division  and  learn  to  deal  with  re¬ 
mainders. 

4.  To  gain  insight  into  the  process  of  long  division. 

5.  To  conceive  division,  chiefly  through  testing  results,  as  the 
converse  of  multiplication. 

6.  To  learn  the  use  of  multiplication  in  determining  area. 

7.  To  learn  in  concrete  form  the  use  of  certain  tables  of  meas¬ 
urement. 

8.  To  gain  knowledge  of  fractional  parts  through  use. 

FIRST  HALF 

Principal  Topic:  Short  Division. 

a.  Review — 

Daily  five-minute  drills  on  the  fundamental  facts  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

2.  All  tables  of  measurement  previously  studied. 

3.  Games  and  contests  to  facilitate  successful  drill. 


b.  Textual  Assignment — 

Thorndike’s  Arithmetic — Book  I,  pp.  125-174. 
Everyday  Arithmetic — Book  I,  pp.  139-216. 


c.  Counting — 

By  3’s,  4’s,  5’s,  6’s,  7’s,  8’s,  9’s,  ll’s  and  12’s  within  limits  of 
tables.  One  of  the  best  drills  for  fixation. 


d.  Reading  and  Writing 

1.  All  numbers  to  1,000,000. 

2.  Roman  numerals  to  C. 

3.  Amounts  of  U.  S.  money. 


e.  Addition  and  Subtraction — 

1.  Limit  addition  to  numbers  of  4  orders  and  8  addenda. 

2.  Introduce  horizontal  addition. 

3.  Limit  subtraction  to  numbers  of  6  orders. 

4.  Apply  both  processes  to  U.  S.  money. 

5.  Teach  the  method  of  making  change. 

6.  Carry  subtraction  along  with  addition.  Pupils  should  see 
that  one  is  the  reverse  of  the  other. 

Make  constant  use  of  checking. 

7.  Teach  meaning  of  terms  sum,  minuend,  subtrahend,  and  re¬ 
mainder  or  difference. 

8.  Continued  use  of  flash  cards. 
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f.  Multiplication  and  Division — - 

1.  Tables  10,  11  and  12. 

2.  Drill  on  difficult  combination  in  all  tables  through  12. 

3.  Continue  multiplication  to  multipliers  of  2  or  3  orders. 

4.  Drill  on  finding  two  factors  of  numbers  less  than  144.  It  is  a 
splendid  aid  in  fixing  the  tables. 

5.  Teach  simplest  method  of  multiplying  or  dividing  by  10, 
100,  etc. 

6.  Short  Division — 

(a)  Problems  with  remainders. 

(b)  Dividends  not  to  exceed  5  orders. 

(c)  Apply  to  U.  S.  money. 

7.  Long  division — - 

(a)  Introductory  steps  only 

(b)  Show  that  long  division  is  the  same  process  as  short 
division  with  all  the  work  written  out. 

(c)  Divisors  not  to  exced  2  orders,  dividends  5  orders. 

(d)  Problems  with  remainders. 


g  Fractions — 

1.  All  fractions  from  halves  to  sixths. 

2.  Remainders  in  Division. 

3.  Use  fraction  circles  and  paper  folding  to  illustrate. 


h.  Measures  and  Weights 

1.  Review  measures  of  preceding  grades. 

2.  Expand  linear  measure  to 

12  inches  are  1  foot. 

3  feet  are  1  yard. 

3.  Dry  Measure 

2  pints  are  1  quart. 

8  quarts  are  1  peck. 

4  pecks  are  1  bushel. 

4.  Avoirdupois  work 

16  ounces  are  1  pound. 

2000  pounds  are  1  ton. 

5.  Treat  concretely,  having  pupils  perform  many  measude- 

ments.  Use  tape  or  string  one  rod  long.. 

6.  Reduction  to  denomination  next  higher  or  lower. 

7.  Much  practice  in  estimating  lengths,  weights,  etc. 


i.  Problems — 

1.  Two-step  problems  may  be  used  in  oral  and  written  work. 

2.  Do  not  permit  guessing.  There  is  a  difference  between  esti¬ 

mating  and  guessing. 

3.  Consult  a  variety  of  text  books  for  appropriate  supplemen¬ 

tary  problems. 

4.  Require  pupils  to  check  all  work. 

5.  Emphasize  “mental”  arithmetic  in  class  work. 


j.  Games — 

See  suggested  games  at  end  of  outline  for  second  half  year. 
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SECOND  HALF 


Principal  Topic:  Long  Division. 

a.  Review — 

1.  Five-minute  drills  daily  on  fundamentals. 

2.  Test  for  accuracy  and  speed. 

3.  All  measures  and  weights  of  preceding  grades. 


b.  Textual  Assignment. 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  II,  pp.  79-135. 

c.  Counting - 

As  for  preceding  half  year. 

d.  Reading  and  Writing — 

As  for  preceding  semester. 


e.  Addition  and  Subtraction — 

No  child  should  be  promoted  to  Fifth  Grade  who  does  not  have 
automatic  control  of  the  elementary  sums  and  differences. 


f.  Multiplication - 

Continue  work  of  preceding  half  year  and  develop  rapidity. 
Give  more  time  to  the  actual  process  of  multiplication  than  to 
table  drills.  Arrange  problems  to  meet  individual  needs. 


g.  Division — 

1.  Short  division  reviewed. 

2.  Long  division. 

(a)  Review  of  steps  already  studied. 

(b)  Divisions  not  to  exceed  two  orders,  dividend  six 
orders. 

(c)  Teach  use  of  first  figure  in  divisor  as  trial  divisor. 

(d)  Always  have  quotient  written  above  dividend — not 
anywhere  above,  but  in  correct  order 


h.  Fractions — 

1.  Easy  steps  in  reduction 

2.  Relative  values  as  V2,  %;  V2,  1-8;  1-6,  2-3. 

For  this  purpose  use  fraction  circles,  paper  folding  or 
folding  or  cutting,  lines,  etc. 

i.  Measures — 

1.  Advance — Square  measure — 

144  sq.  in.  are  1  sq.  foot. 

9  sq.  ft.  are  1  sq.  rod 
160  sq.  rods  are  1  A. 
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Linear  measure. 

5280  ft.  or  320  rd.  are  1  mile. 

2.  Measure  perimeters,  determine  areas.  Actual  measurement. 

3. *  Children  finishing  the  grade  will  know  tables  of  length, 

square  measure,  liquid  measure,  dry  measure,  weight  and 

time. 

4.  Billing  is  to  be  taught  in  this  grade.  Use  problems  that  con¬ 

cern  the  child. 

j.  Problems — 

1.  Do  not  let  the  work  degenerate  into  formal  drill. 

Have  plenty  of  concrete  problems. 

2.  Take  one  difficulty  at  a  time.  Master  that  and  proceed  to 

the  next. 

3.  Make  the  reasoning  side  prominent.  Have  much  “mental’7 

arithmetic. 

4.  Let  children  make  problems  from  their  activities  at  home, 

at  school,  and  at  play. 

5.  Keep  games  simple  and  mathematics  prominent. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

Drill— 

Where  drill  is  motivated  by  some  dynamic  purpose  it  becomes 
repetition  with  attention. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  presentation  is  taught  clear¬ 
ly.  Then  there  must  follow  drill  work  that  is  snappy,  rapid  and 
varied.  Slow  work  is  due  to  slovenly  standards  of  sped  and  accuracy. 

A  few  minutes  drill  each  day  should  be  devoted  to  rapid  drill 
work  to  fix  the  combinations  and  tables  in  automatic  memory.  The 
combination  4  and  3  should  suggest  seven  just  as  quickly  and  readily 
as  c-a-t  suggests  cat.  Do  not  permit  the  pupils  to  “stop  to  think, *’ 
for  the  chances  are  he  is  taking  time  to  count.  Easy  dictation  exer¬ 
cises  such  as  are  suggested  in  the  textbook  afford  a  valuable  mental 
drill.  The  drill  exercises  in  the  textbook  are  to  be  used  as  needs  cf 
the  class  demand  and  should  not  necessarily  be  taken  up  as  formal 
or  isolated  lessons. 

Considerable  time  should  be  taken  upon  the  addition  series. 
There  are  three  types  of  series  work  in  addition,  and  one  should  be 
acquired  before  the  second  is  attempted. 

The  first  type  is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 


2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

J 

8 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

This  type  is  easiest  because  the  sums  of  12  and  4  are  below  10. 
The  second  kind  consists  of  numbers  which,  when  added,  end  in 


6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 
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zero. 


The  third  and  most  difficult  type  includes  numbers  which  add 
to  more  than  10. 


7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  the  second  and  third  variety  until 
the  first  has  been  thoroughly  learned. 

Single  Column  Addition — • 

Practice  in  column  addition  should  accompany  and  reinforce 
knowledge  gained  in  oral  drill  upon  the  forty-five  fundamental  addi¬ 
tion  combinations. 

In  the  example  5  a  child  must  think  6  +  2  —  8,  8  +  3  =  11. 

3 

2 

6 


11  +  5  =  16.  and  carry  8  in  his  mind  until  he  has  thought  of  ll,  and 
11  until  he  has  thought  of  16. The  shortest  form  is  inevitably  the 
best,  and  all  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  say  is  “8,  ,11,  16.”  never 
prononucing  the  bottom  number. 

The  first  addition  of  each  column  should  be  consistently  from  the 
bottom  number  upward,  and  from  the  start  children  should  be  trained 
to  check  their  work  by  adding  every  column  twice,  the  second  time 
from  the  top  downward. 

3 

5 

7 

5 

2 

22 

This  example  for  instance,  is  to  be  added  “7,  14.  19.  22  and 
checked  “8,  15.  20,  22,”  the  answer,  of  course,  being  written  down 
before  the  checking  is  done,  and  erased  later  if  found  to  be  in¬ 
correct. 

By  proceeding  slowly  at  first,  time  will  be  gained  in  the  end,  and 
correct  habits  firmly  established. 


Standard  Drills  for  Daily  Use — ■ 

Experimental  studies  in  psychology  and  education  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  best  length  of  drill  periods  in  arithmetic. 
Five  minutes  has  been  found  to  be  an  optimum  length  of  practice 
periods.  The  standards  which  follow  are  based  upon  the  results  of 
these  scientific  studies  and  upon  the  work  of  Courtis  and  Stude- 
baker. 
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A  few  of  these  standards  are  here  presented  to  suggest  to  the 
teachers  of  Forth  Grade  what  pupils  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
by  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  pupils  are  to  be  provided  with  these 
examples  printed  so  that  they  write  only  the  answers.  If  not.  it 
would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  hectograph  copies  so  as  to  ex- 
pediate  time. 

Standards  in  Addition — 

(a)  Single  column  of  six  digits  each,  as 

7 
9 

6 — examples  like  this  in  5  minutes. 

4 

8 

5 
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(b)  Single  column  of  11  digits  each,  as: 

6 

9 

3 

7 

5 

8 — 10  examples  like  this  in  5  minutes. 

4 
7 
2 
9 

6 

66 


(c)  Four  three-digit  numbers,  as: 

386 

597 

284 — 10  examples  like  this  in  5  minutes. 
578 


1845 


(d)  Eight  three-digit  numbers,  as: 

647 

936 

852 

785 — 5  examples  like  this  in  5  minutes. 

293 

485 

672 

498 


5168 
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Standards  in  Subtraction- — ■ 

9863 — 15  examples  like  this  in  5  minutes.  (These  examples 
2947  should  not  include  more  than  two  borrowings. 


6916 


Standards  in  Multiplication — 

Any  two-digit  number  multiplied  by  any  two-digit  number,  as: 
97 

86 — 10  examples  like  this  in  5  minutes. 


582 

776 


8342 


64 


391.2 

5868  — 6  examples  like  this  in  5  minutes 
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Standards  in  Division^ — ■ 

Divide  a  four-digit  number  by  a  two-digit  number,  giving  a  two 
place  quotient  with  a  remainder,  as: 

93 

78 (  7269 

702 


249 — 6  examples  like  this  in  5  minutes. 
234 
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Note — Continue  daily  drills  for  accuracy  and  speed  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Strive  for  thoroughness  in 
all  work  given.  Be  sure  all  pupils  understand  the  work.  Give  special 
attention  to  the  slower  children  that  they  may  thoroughly  understand 
the  different  processes.  Give  more  or  less  work  as  suits  the  needs  of 
the  class. 

Adding  by  Endings — ■ 

Use  the  combinations  that  need  the  most  drill. 

In  all  addition  of  simple  numbers,  teach  addition  of  endings. 
Let  the  class  see  that  units  figure  will  be  the  same  no  matter  how 
large  the  number — that  3  and  3  are  six  whether  they  are  adding  3 
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and  13,  or  23  and  3,  etc.  Apply  these  facts  to  column  addition,  short 
at  first,  gradually  lengthened. 

3 

4 
2 

5 


Pupils  should  be  taught  to  think  5  and  2,  saying  “seven.” 
“eleven,”  “fourteen.”  Much  drill  should  be  conducted  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines: 

23  35  44  65  76  87 

+  8  9  6  8  9  3 


Since  they  have  learned  that  8  and  3  are  11,  lead  them  to  see 
that  the  fist  result  must  end  in  1,  the  second  in  4,  the  third  in  0,  etc. 
Then  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  think  of  the  next  larger  num¬ 
ber  that  ends  in  4  and  0. 


Multiplication  and  Division  Tables — 

In  the  presentation  of  multiplication  show  that  is  is  a  short 
method  of  adition  and  a  great  number  economy.  Show  the  addition 
form  as  well  as  the  multiplication,  as: 


4 

4 

4 

4 


4  3  3 

x  3  3  x  4 

3 
3 


In  drilling  on  multiplication  tables,  always  take  them  out  of 
order  and  see  that  children  study  them  in  the  same  way. 

The  six  times  tables  should  be  associated  with  the  half  dozen. 
Six  is  one-half  of  a  foot,  six  is  the  working  days  of  the  week. 
6X2  equals  %  of  12  equals,  1-6  of  12  equals.  2  is  1-6  of,  6  is  V2  of. 


Tables  of  Sevens — 

1  week  is  7  days.  7  days  are  1  week.  2  weeks  are  14  days.  14 
days  are  two  weeks. 


Tables  of  Fours — 

1  gallon  is  4  quarts.  4  quarts  are  1  gallon.  2  gallons  are  8  quarts. 
8  quarts  are  2  gallons. 

Tables  of  Twos — 

1  quart  is  2  pints.  2  pints  are  1  quart.  2  quarts  are  4  pints. 
4  pints  are  2  quarts,  etc. 


Tables  of  Threes — 

1  yard  is  3  feet.  3  feet  are  1  yard.  2  yards  are  6  feet.  6  feet  are 

2  yards. 
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Tables  of  Fives — 

1  nickel  is  5  cents.  2  nickels  are  10  cents. 

Table  of  Tens - 

1  dime  is  10  cents.  10  cents  are  1  dime.  2  dimes  are  20  cents. 

Tables  of  Twelves — 

1  year  is  12  months.  1  dozen  is  12  things,  etc. 

Give  a  thorough  review  of  the  division  tables.  The  7’s,  8’s  and 
9’s  are  so  hard  that  special  attention  should  be  given  them. 

Drill  first  in  the  multiples  of  8  divided  by  8.  Then  add  1  to  each 
dividend  as: 


(  9=1  and  1  rem. 
8(25=3  and  1  rem. 
(33=4  and  1  rem. 


64 


(  8 
8(24 
(32 


Vs  (72 
(80 


Division:  Division  is  the  difficult  process  of  the  four  fundamental 
processes  since  it  involves  multiplication  and  subtraction  as  well  as 
division. 

Always  teach  short  division  before  long  division.  Show  the 
division  by  objects.  Example:  There  are  6  2’s  in  12. 

First  give  problems  where  the  division  comes  out  even  each 
time,  then  problems  where  there  are  ciphers,  as  8408  divided  by  4; 
then  where  the  divisor  is  not  contained  in  the  first  figure,  but  in  the 
two,  as  3606  divided  by  6;  then  where  the  divisor  is  not  contained 
in  some  of  the  numbers,  making  it  necessary  to  place  0  in  the  answer, 
as  3612  divided  by  6;  then  where  there  are  remainders. 

Lead  up  to  the  most  difficult  process,  step  at  a  time.  Discourage 
saying  5  into  3  don’t  go,  but  require  them  to  say  12  is  contained  in  3 
no  times,  and  the  cipher  is  placed  in  the  quotient.  In  the  division 
process  a  child  should  be  habituated  to  say  12  is  contained  in  48 
not  12  goes  into  it. 

In  writing  a  problem  in  addition  be  strict  about  having  the  class 
keep  the  figures  in  straight  . columns,  even  in  the  answer.  In  multipli¬ 
cation  when  there  is  more  than  one  figure  in  the  multiplier,  be  very 
particular  about  having  the  class  place  the  first  figure  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  directly  on  a  line  with  the  figure  by  which  you  multiplied. 
When  there  is  a  cipher  in  the  multiplier  do  not  multiply  by  it. 
putting  in  a  string  of  ciphers. 

In  the  fundamental  processes  acquaint  the  child  with  all  the 
different  expressions.  Children  often  miss  problems  simply  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  language. 

Long  Division — First,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  the  class  know  their  multiplication  tables,  and 
the  addition  combinations. 

Work  out  a  problem  on  the  board  before  the  class,  writing  down 
at  one  side  the  steps  as  you  perform  them.  These  are  the  steps: 
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1 — Divide.  2 — Multiply.  3 — Subtract.  4-^Bring  down.  Drill  on  this 
until  it  becomes  automatic. 

Begin  by  using  for  divisors.  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90, 
21,  31,  41,  22,  32,  42,  etc.,  until  some  facility  is  acquired  in  getting 
the  solution  in  proper  form.  Zero  introduced  in  quotient.  The  re¬ 
mainder  in  fractional  form.  Checking  work,  by  multiplying  divisor 
by  quotient  and  adding  remainder.  Do  not  permit  children  to  use  a 
sheet  of  paper  trying  to  find  out  how  many  times  the  divisor  is 
contained  in  the  dividend. 

Require  all  the  work  done  mentally  that  is  possible. 

Divide  the  subject  into  the  steps  involved  and  master  one  step 
at  a  time.  All  problems  used,  whether  in  class  or  as  seat  work  from 
the  board,  must  be  worked  by  the  teacher  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
no  question  is  involved  which  is  too  difficult  for  the  children. 

Steps : 

3221 


20)  64420 

60 

44 

40 

42 

40 

20 

20 

(Note) — The  greatest  multiple  of  20  in  64  is  60.  Three  times 
20  is  60,  etc. 

Go  slowly,  but  push  ahead  constantly  so  that  the  class  will  feel 
the  pressure  and  realize  that  progress  is  being  made.  Drill  unceasing¬ 
ly,  but  not  in  the  same  way  day  after  day.  Stimulate  each  class  and 
each  pupil  to  secure  results  along  the  lines  of  some  well  defined  need. 
Automatic  control  of  tables  and  45  combinations  of  accuracy  and 
speed  in  addition,  etc.  Competitive  tests  between  sections  of  a  class— 
between  two  classes  o±  jhe  same  grade  in  the  same  school.  “Ring 
all  the  changes  you  can  to  create  interest  and  results.  Select  problems 
from  text-books  and  supplementary  lists  of  problems. 


THE  FORTY-FIVE  COMBINATIONS  IN  ADDITION 

91458361442675 
8696126  9  215343 


23798689434894 
2  7558952514293 
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7  3-73875258  96274 

791338561478766 


Subtract — 

10  13  14  16  12  10  11  15  12  14  18  11 

355854568874 


10  12  14  16  15  13  16  11  13  17  13  11  13 

77998  9  7588427 


Multiply — 


8 

9 

3  6 

4 

2 

5  7 

6 

5 

8  7 

2 

7 

6  9 

3 

7 

4 

9 

3  6 

5 

2 

5  7 

6 

7 

9  8 

3 

2 

5  3 

8 

6 

8 

9 

6  8 

2 

6 

9  7 

5 

9 

5  4 

9 

4 

3  6 

2 

6 

8 

5 

3  2 

4 

5 

6  9 

3 

4 

8  7 

2 

4 

8  7 

5 

2 

Divide- 

12 

12 

10 

10 

21 

42 

42 

24 

24 

16 

16 

30 

30 

54 

3 

5 

2 

3 

7 

6 

8 

4 

7 

4 

3 

3 

3 

5 

54 

63 

15 

36 

54 

42 

40 

28 

18 

18 

40 

40 

45 

45 

9 

9 

4 

4 

6 

7 

10 

7 

6 

8 

8 

9 

9 

6 

64 

64 

28 

27 

37 

24 

24 

24 

14 

14 

56 

56 

72 

32 

8 

6 

4 

4 

9 

2 

6 

10 

3 

3 

7 

10 

9 

6 

32 

56 

81 

9 

81 

9 

81 

72 

36 

49 

48 

35 

48 

36 

8 

7 

9 

5 

8 

5 

8 

8 

9 

7 

8 

7 

12 

6 

1/4  of  32  =4 
1/9  of  81 
1/3  of  9  = 
1/7  of  14  = 
1/5  of  45  = 
1/6  of  54  = 
1/7  of  28  = 
1/3  of  21  = 


1/4  of  36  = 
1/6  of  12  = 
1/4  of  20  = 
1/3  of  24  = 
1/3  of  18  = 
1/7  of  63  = 
1/4  of  16  == 
1/7  of  42  = 


1/6  of  36 
1/8  of  48  = 
1/5  of  35  = 
1/3  of  27  = 
1/4  of  16  = 
1/5  of  15  = 
1/4  of  24  = 
1/7  of  56  =f 


1/7  of  49  = 
1/9  of  72  = 
1/8  of  56  = 
1/8  of  64  = 
1/5  of  30  — 
1/5  of  50  = 
1/6  of  42  = 
1/9  of  63  = 
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64  equals 
18  “ 


12  44 
21  44 
40  44 

14  “ 

72  “ 

49  44 

81  44 
42  44 

16  44 


28  44 
27  44 

32  44 

25  44 

35  44 

24  44 

30  44 


54  44 

15  44 


63'  44 

36  44 

45  44 

56  44 

48  44 


20  44 

9  44 


FIRST  GRADE 


Sense  Training  Exercises — 

Thomas  M.  Balliet  says,  “The  products  of  the  sense,  especially 
those  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  form  the  basis  of  all  the  higher 
thought  processes.  Hence  the  importance  of  developing  accurate 
sense  concepts.  The  purpose  of  objective  thinking  is  to  enable  the 
mind  of  think  without  the  help  of  objects.” 

In  the  First  and  Second  Grades  the  number  work  should  be 
along  line  of  Sense  Training.  The  first  two  years  of  a  child’s 
school  life  should  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  acquisition  of  ideas  or 
facts  through  observation,  by  use  of  the  five  senses. 

The  young  teacher  may  need  the  suggestion  that  the  work  with 
figures  and  words,  which  is  so  often  attempted  by  little  children, 
often  hinders  their  progress,  by  presenting-  forms  which  represent 
no  idea  to  them.  They  work  with  figures,  but  do  not  think  numbers : 
they  work  with  words,  but  do  not  associate  the  form  with  the  idea. 
Therefore  their  reading  is  mechanical  and  their  “number  sense” 
develops  very  slowly.  The  foundation  for  rapid  and  accurate 
work  in  the  future  lies  in  the  development  of  observation,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  skill  in  doing.  It  is  a  mistake  to  count  such  occupa¬ 
tion  as  mere  “busy  work.”  It  is  worth  while  to  give  the  time  allotted 
to  the  recitation  to  instruction  in  these  exercises,  that  the  children 
may  become  independent  and  helpful  in  their  future  practice.  In 
these  exercises  teaching  should  precede  doing,  and  the  children 
should  be  left  to  independent  practice  only  when  they  have  learned 
to  follow  the  teacher’s  direction,  so  says  Speer. 

Nature  Work  is  excellent  in  training  the  senses.  The  higher 
development  of  a  child’s  character,  the  aesthetic  side  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  his  love  of  nature,  his  appreciation  of  the  won¬ 
derful  mechanism  of  nature,  and  on  his  innate  reverence  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature.  It  is  truly  said:  “Through  Nature  to  God.” 

Good  exercises  for  Sense  Training.  Visualization  or  Eye  Train¬ 
ing.  Place  different  fruits  in  a  row  upon  the  table.  Have  them  named 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right.  Name  the  one  at  the  left. 
Change  the  position  of  the  fruit,  and  question  in  the  same  way. 
Have  children  close  their  eyes.  Teacher  change  the  arrangement  of 
the  fruit  and  calls  upon  a  child  to  place  it  as  it  was.  Change  and  re¬ 
place  several  times.  Use  different  toys  in  the  same  way;  also  flowers. 
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Have  children  stand  in  front  of  the  blackboard  with  crayon  in  their 
hands.  The  teacher  draws  two  short  vertical  lines.  Erase  them  and 
have  the  children  reproduce  what  they  saw.  5.  The  teacher  draws 
a  circle  and  a  triangle;  erases  them,  and  the  children  reproduce 
what  they  saw.  6.  Teacher  draws  a  square,  a  cross  and  a  vertical 
line;  erases  them  and  children  reproduce  as  before.  Other  things  to 
draw.  7.  A  square,  two  crosses,  two  vertical  lines,  a  triangle,  a 
circle  and  a  cross.  8.  A  vertical  line,  a  horizontal  line,  a  vertical 
line.  9.  The  letter  A  and  a  cross.  10.  The  figure  4  and  a  triangle. 
These  will  suggest  others.  11.  Have  a  number  of  objects  in  a  box, 
such  as  a  marble,  a  ball,  a  knife,  a  string  and  a  nut.  Send  two  or 
three  children  to  the  box.  Each  one  takes  out  an  object  and  holds  it 
up  so  the  class  can  see  it,  then  puts  it  back.  The  teacher  calls  on 
some  one  in  the  class  to  tell  what  each  one  held  up,  as  “Blanche  had 
a  ball.”  12.  Place  a  row  of  toys  on  the  crayon  ledge  and  above  each 
one  write  its  name.  Let  the  children  look  at  the  toys,  then  go  to 
sleep.  Let  one  child  be  a  brownie  and  send  him  to  the  board  to 
change  the  arrangement  of  the  toys.  At  a  signal  from  the  brownie  the 
children  awake.  They  will  see  the  mischief  that  the  brownie  has 
done.  Another  child  acts  as  a  good  fairy  and  places  the  objects 
under  their  right  name.  13.  The  teacher  erases  the  names  of  the 
toys,  but  leaves  the  toys  where  they  were.  She  then  rewrites  the 
names,  changing  the  arrangement.  The  children  awake  and  proceed  as 
before.  14.  The  teacher  has  a  strip  of  wood  one  inch  wide  and  18 
inches  long,  wraps  it  with  bright,  pretty  ribbon.  Put  six  bright  hooks 
in  it  at  equal  distance  apart.  Have  one-half  yard  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue  and  violet  ribbon  with  a  small  brass  ring  sewed  at  one 
end  of  the  ribbon.  The  teacher  arranges  these  ribbons  on  the  hook  as 
they  are  found  in  the  rainbow.  Have  the  children  name  them  in 
their  order.  They  look  at  them  for  a  moment,  then  close  their  eyes 
while  the  teacher  changes  them.  She  then  calls  on  some  one  to  come 
forward  and  hang  them  as  they  were.  17.  Teacher  describes  an 
animal  and  calls  on  a  child  to  come  up  and  pick  it  out.  18.  Call  4 
or  5  children  to  the  room  and  arrange  them  in  a  row.  Let  them  stand 
just  a  moment,  then  send  to  their  seats.  Call  on  a  child  to  name 
them  as  they  stood  from  right  to  left,  another  to  tell  you  from  left 
to  right.  19.  Have  several  different  kinds  of  leaves.  Arrange  them 
n  a  row  on  the  table.  Let  a  child  go  to  the  table  and  look  at  them 
for  a  moment,  then  pick  them  up,  then  arrange  them  again  as  they 
were.  Let  several  children  do  the  same  thing.  20.  Place  several  ob¬ 
jects  on  the  table,  as,  a  pencil,  a  doll,  a  mitten,  etc.,  and  give  the 
class  a  moment  in  which  to  observe  them.  Cover  the  objects  and  call 
upon  different  pupils  to  name  them  in  their  different  order.  Use  a 
small  number  of  objects  at  first,  and  increase  the  number  as  the 
rbility  of  the  class  is  developed.  New  objects  always  add  interest  to 
the  game.  21.  Paste  different  colored  strips  of  paper  about  one  inch 
wide,  on  a  card  5x8  inches.  Instead  of  strips  you  can  use  squares 
or  circles.  Hold  the  card  up  for  an  instant,  remove  it  and  have  a 
child  tell  you  what  he  saw.  As  a  card  is  held  up  the  children  respond 
;n  this  way:  “I  saw  one  green,  two  red  and  one  orange  strips,  or 
squares,”  whichever  it  may  be.  22.  Choose  six  children  and  send 
e^ich  one  to  a  different  part  of  the  room.  He  looks  around  for  a 
moment  and  returns  to  his  seat.  The  teacher  then  calls  on  each  one 
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to  tell  what  he  heard  the  first  six  say.  That  is,  Mary  tells  what  John 
said,  Jennie  tells  what  Mable  said,  etc.  24.  Send  several  children  to 
the  window  and  look  for  a  moment,  then  return  to  their  seats,  and  in 
turn  tell  the  teacher  what  they  saw.  25.  Tell  the  children  to  close 
their  eyes  and  listen  carefully.  Teacher  strikes  a  tin  pan,  a  piece  of 
iron,  a  tumbler,  a  piece  of  wood,  etc.  Call  upon  a  child  to  tell  what 
was  struck,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  struck.  26.  The  teach¬ 
er  taps  some  object  in  different  ways,  as  taps  twice,  pauses  and  taps 
three  more  times,  or  tap  once  then  twice  then  three  times.  The 
children  are  to  tell  you  what  you  did  or  a  child  taps  as  you  did. 
27.  Write  several  words  on  the  board  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
leave  a  moment  and  cover  or  erase,  and  children  reproduces  them  in 
order.  28.  Lay  several  cards  on  the  crayon  ledge  on  which  are 
written  word.  Let  class  observe  for  an  instant,  then  collect  the  cards, 
and  call  on  a  child  to  replace  them  as  they  were.  All  those  things 
must  be  begun  with  a  small  number,  increasing  as  the  ability  per¬ 
mits. 

Cojor.  29.  Paste  colored  squares,  oblongs,  circles  and  other 
forms  of  different  colors  upon  cards.  Place  a  number  of  these  cards 
upon  the  crayon  ledge.  Teacher  shows  a  duplicate  of  one  of  the 
cards  for  an  instant,  remove  it  and  ask  a  child  to  match  the  color 
you  held  up.  30.  Have  strips  of  red.  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
and  violet  paper  nine  inches  long  and  five  inches  wide.  Call  upon  6 
children  to  choose  a  color  and  tell  you  why  they  chose  it,  as  “I  chose 
red  because  it  is  the  color  of  the  strawberry,  or  my  dress.”  Let  them 
arrange  themselves  so  that  their  colors,  as  they  hold  them  up,  form 
the  rainbow.  31.  Let  the  children  in  their  seats  observe  carefully 
and  tell  you  what  color  each  one  held  up.  32.  Prepare  a  set  of  cards 
upon  which  you  have  mounted  colored  squares,  circles,  etc.  The 
arrangement  on  each  card  is  different.  Show  the  card  for  an  instant, 
then  ask  a  child  to  give  you  the  arrangement  of  colors  on  the  card. 

Concentration  an<J  Memory — 33.  The  teacher  names  three 
or  more  objects,  and  calls  the  names  of  as  many  children.  The  first 
child  is  to  pass  and  touch  the  first  object  named,  the  second  child  is 
to  touch  the  second  object  named,  the  third  child  the  third  object, 
and  so  on.  34.  The  teacher  tells  John  to  go  and  touch  an  object 
and  to  name  it  as  he  touches  it.  Then  tells  Helen  to  touch  the  same 
object  and  one  more  naming  them  as  she  touches  them.  Tell  Mary 
to  touch  the  two  objects  already  touched  and  one  more,  naming  as 
she  touches  them,  and  several  children  have  been  called  up  and 
several  objects  touched,  or  until  a  mistake  occurs.  The  teacher  then 
calls  upon  a  pupil  to  touch  the  same  children,  and  the  same  order. 
They  are  to  pass  and  form  a  line  just  as  they  did  for  the  teacher. 
35.  The  teacher  touches  several  objects  rapidly,  as  her  desk,  her 
chair,  the  door,  etc.,  and  calls  upon  different  children  to  touch  the 
same  objects,  in  the  same  order.  After  two  or  three  children  have 
been  called  upon,  the  teacher  should  touch  a  new  set  of  objects,  so 
that  the  interest  will  not  lag.  36.  The  teacher  names  three  or  more 
objects,  and  calls  upon  a  child  to  bring  them  to  her.  He  must  pick 
them  up  in  the  order  in  wrhich  the  teacher  called  them.  37.  Place  a 
number  of  objects  upon  the  table.  Arrange  a  number  of  pupils 
around  the  table.  Ask  Florence  to  obey  the  following  directions: 
Touch  the  right  edge  of  the  table,  the  left  edge,  the  back  edge,  the 
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front  edge,  the  middle  of  the  table.  Ask  Henry  to  place  the  orange  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  the  candle  to  the  right  of  the  orange,  the 
knife  in  front  of  the  candle,  the  marble  in  front  of  the  orange,  the 
pencil  at  the  left  of  the  orange,  etc.  38.  Let  a  child  take  two  or  more 
objects  and  give  them  to  different  children  quickly,  and  pass  to  the 
front  of  the  room,  turning  his  back  to  the  school.  He  then  says  to 
the  first  child  whom  have  an  object:  “Mary,  please  bring  me  the 
knife.”  When  Mary  gives  it  to  him,  he  should  say:  “Thank  you 
Mary.”  He  then  calls  for  the  second  object  in  the  same  way.  and  for 
the  third,  and  so  on,  until  he  has  asked  for  them  all.  In  this  exercise 
you  get  in  a  little  drill  on  politeness.  39.  Have  a  child  perform  an 
action  and  tell  what  he  did,  as  “I  rang  the  bell.”  Have  another  child 
perform  the  same  action,  and  one  more  and  tell  what  he  did.  40. 
This  exercise  may  be  varied  by  having  a  child  place  an  object  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  room  and  say.  “I  placed  a  chair  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  room.”  41.  Call  upon  two  children  for  each  to  perform 
a  different  action.  Call  upon  a  third,  and  if  he  can  tell  what  each  of 
the  others  did,  he  may  join  them.  They  each  then  perform  a  differ¬ 
ent  action.  Call  upon  a  fourth  child,  and  if  he  can  tell  what  each  of 
the  three  did,  he  may  join  them.  Continue  this  until  a  mistake  is 
made.  42.  Place  a  large  square  upon  the  board  and  divide  it  into 
16  squares.  This  should  be  on  the  board  ready  before  recitation.  The 
teacher  says,  or  points  to  the  second  square  in  the  first  row.  Calls 
upon  a  clr'ld  to  tell  her  what  square  she  pointed.  This  will  furnish 
enough  for  one  recitation.  Vary  it  by  pointing  to  two  different 
squares,  then  three,  having  the  child  tell  you  the  different  squares 
to  which  you  pointed,  as  you  pointed  to  the  third  square  in  the  third 
row.  and  to  the  fifth  square  in  the  second  row,  etc.  43.  Send 
several  children  to  the  blackboard,  tell  them  to  write  a  word  they 
1  now  quickly,  then  erase  it.  Ask  some  child  in  the  room  to  tell  the 
word  each  wrote. 

Touch  44.  After  the  children  have  handled  the  different  kinds 
or  nuts  and  examine  them  then  have  a  child  place  his  hands  be¬ 
hind  him  and  put  a  nut  in  his  hand,  letting  him  tell  by  the  touch 
what  kind  of  a  nut  it  is,  saying.  “I  have  an  English  walnut.”  45. 
Have  samples  of  wood,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  yarn,  etc.  Have  a  child 
stand  with  his  hands  behind  him,  place  one  of  the  samples  in  his 
hand  letting  him  tell  what  it  is.  Other  objects  to  use  are  glass,  stone, 
piece  of  brick,  piece  of  tin,  sheet  iron,  steel,  and  a  piece  of  lead. 

Hearing . 46.  With  the  pencil  tap  a  given  number  of  times  and 

call  upon  a  child  to  reproduce  what  he  heard.  The  teacher  taps  three 
times,  or  any  number  of  times  and  calls  upon  a  child  to  do  the  same 
thing  at  its  desk.  The  teacher  taps  three  times,  pauses,  and  taps  four 
times.  Ask  a  child  to  go  to  the  board  and  indicate  with  marks  the 
number  of  times  the  teacher  tapped.  47.  Teacher  taps  the  tune  to 
some  song  with  which  they  are  very  familiar,  and  lets  the  clas  guess 
the  tune  of  the  song.  48.  Blindfold  a  child  and  give  him  a  pointer. 
Place  him  in  center  of  circle.  At  a  given  signal  the  children  are  to 
rotate  until  the  floor  is  tapped  with  a  pointer,  when  they  are  to  stop 
immediately.  The  child  in  the  center  must  point  to  some  one  who 
is  to  take  hold  of  the  pointer.  The  one  who  is  blindfolded  asks,  “Who 
is  it?”  The  child  holding  the  end  of  the  pointer  answers,  “It  is  I.” 
If  the  child’s  name  can  be  given  correctly  he  is  to  be  blindfolded  and 
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takes  his  place  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  If  the  child  in  the  center 
does  not  guess  the  correct  name  he  must  try  again.  49.  Teach  the 
children  how  to  lay  the  pegs  by  twos,  by  threes,  etc.  50.  Train  the 
eye  how  to  make  accurate  comparisons.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
material  in  the  school  room.  First  draw  on  the  board  two  of  each 
of  the  kinds  of  lines — vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique — two  squares 
two  oblongs,  two  circles  and  two  triangles.  In  these  drills  let  it  be 
a  language  drill  as  well.  Require  sentences  like  this:  Line  No.  1  is 
the  shorter  or  the  longer  of  the  two  lines,  or  squares,  etc.  No.  1  tri¬ 
angle  is  one-half  as  large  as  No.  2.  In  this  way  you  drill  on  the 
correct  language  and  form,  also.  They  will  know,  too,  all  the  forms. 
Then  give  the  same  drill  with  three  or  more  of  each  thus  getting  in 
the  drill  on  the  longest  and  largest,  etc.  You  can  give  this  same  drill 
with  pencils,  sticks  (fixed  for  the  purpose)  cubes,  marbles  or  spheres, 
cylinders  and  crayons.  Always  have  them  say:  this  cube  or  cylinder 
is  the  largest.  51.  Then  let  them  compare  the  doors,  transoms,  wind¬ 
ows.  blackboards,  tables  and  desks.  52.  Have  strips  of  paper,  cloth 
and  ribbon  of  different  colors  requiring  them  to  say:  The  purple  is 
the  shorter  or  shortest  or  is  one-half  as  long  or  twice  as  long.  53. 
Drill  on  having  them  see  and  say  how  many  objects  the  size  of  No.  1 
they  could  make  from  object  No.  2,  etc.  54.  Another  drill,  let  them 
go  to  the  board  and  draw  a  line,  or  square,  or  oblong.etc.,  the  size 
of  the  one  the  teacher  drew.  The  teacher’s  to  be  left  on  the  front 
board  where  they  can  see  it.  55.  Still  another  drill,  the  teacher  cuts 
from  paper  different  things  and  has  the  class  cut  the  same  thing  and 
the  same  size.  A  good  way  to  conduct  this,  and  any  others,  where  it 
is  possible,  is  to  tell  the  children  that  you  are  not  going  to  say  a 
word,  and  they  are  not  to  ask  a  question,  but  to  simply  watch  and  do 
what  they  see  you  do,  this  will  make  them  very  attentive.  56.  For 
training  the  ear,  give  countless  drills,  or  have  the  children  repeat 
lists  of  words  in  the  same  order  in  which  the  teacher  gave  them. 
Begin  with  three  words  and  increase  the  number  as  their  ability  per¬ 
mits.  Also  use  numbers  and  sentences  in  the  times,  then  call  on 
some  child  to  do  the  same.  Also  tap  in  different  ways.  57.  Let  the 
teacher  tap  on  the  table  a  certain  number  of  ways,  as  two  quick  taps 
and  one  long,  etc.  58.  Sing  parts  of  the  scale  and  have  a  child 
do  the  same.  Sing  a  certain  tune  and  see  if  they  will  recognize  it. 
Sing  a  certain  tone  in  the  scale  and  stop,  and  call  on  a  child  to  do 
the  same,  or  sing  up  the  scale  and  down  to  a  certain  tone  and  stop, 
call  on  a  child  to  do  the  same.  Make  certain  skips,  or  sing  a  tone  a 
certain  number  of  times,  and  call  on  a  child  to  do  the  same.  These 
will  suggest  others  to  the  teacher  with  originality.  59.  Drills  for 
the  touch:  Have  different  kinds  of  batting.  Take  up  one  thing  at  a 
time,  passing  it  around  so  that  all  may  handle  it  and  learn  to  know  it. 
When  the  children  have  learned  to  know  them  by  sight  and  touch, 
have  a  child  close  his  eyes  and  test  his  knowledge  by  giving  him  a 
piece  and  see  if  he  can  tell  what  it  is  by  the  touch.  Follow  the 
same  course  with  a  piece  of  tin.  glass,  iron,  paper,  leather  and 
stone.  Under  iron,  take  a  galvanized  sheet,  cast,  giving  the  use  of 
iron.  60.  Have  a  great  many  articles  on  a  table  and  let  the  children 
pass  by  and  look  while  the  teacher  counts  ten.  Then  let  them  see  how 
many  things  they  can  name  that  were  on  the  table. 
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SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES 
Number  Through  Games — 

Note — One  of  the  best  ways  for  creating  a  liking  for  drill. 

The  main  purpose  is  to  create  a  social  situation,  i.  e.,  a  situation 
where  there  is  real  need  for  number. 

The  stronger  the  incentive  the  greater  will  be  the  attention 
given  the  work.  The  game  is  a  game,  not  a  number  lesson  to  the  child. 
Those  who  play  hardest  will  work  hardest  in  counting  their  scores. 


Points  to  Be  Observed — 

1.  Race.  Ten  or  fifteen  combinations  are  written  in  a  row  on  the 
board.  The  two  children  chosen  pass  to  opposite  ends.  At  a  signal 
they  begin  writing  the  answers.  When  they  meet,  a  line  is  drawn  and 
each  counts  the  problems  he  has  answered.  Compare  the  numbers  of 
answers. 

(a)  2.  A  child  comes  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  hides  his 
face.  The  teacher  then  indicates  with  a  nod  of  the  finger  some  other 
child  who  stands  and  counts  by  two’s  to  twenty;  by  5’s  to  100.  etc. 
Any  number  may  be  selected.  The  one  whose  face  is  hidden  guesses 
the  name  of  the  child  who  counts,  (b.)  Children  may  be  given  pencil 
and  paper  and  told  to  count  by  two’s  from  two  to  twenty.  First  child 
through  stands  by  his  desk,  winning  the  game. 

3.  Bean  Bag  Game — Material,  hanging  hoop  and  bell.  Every  bag 
that  goes  through  without  ringing  bell,  counts  ten.  If  the  bell  rings, 
the  throw  counts  only  two.  In  ten  throws  what  would  be  the  score? 
Any  member  may  be  selected. 

Teacher  asks  a  child  to  close  his  eyes  while  a  second  child 
claps  a  certain  number  of  times.  For  instance,  four  claps  are  given 
two  successive  times,  and  the  one  who  has  hidden  his  eyes,  guesses 
two  fours.  Take  any  number  from  1  to  10.  Child  comes  to  the  front 
and  says,  “I  belong  to  the  8  family,  who  am  I?”  Children  at  seats 
say.  “Are  you  2  and  6?”  “No,  I  am  not  2  and  6.”  “Are  you  7  and  1?” 
“Yes.  I  am  7  and  1.”  and  so  on. 

4.  Game  of  Take  Away — Children  form  a  circle;  child  stand 
ing  in  center  with  percepting  number  of  cards  saying:  “My  merry 
little  maids  and  men,  subtract  this  number  now  from  ten.”  Call  on 
child  for  answer.  If  given  incorrectly,  child  sits  down  and  goes  out 
of  game. 

5.  Game  of  Tenpins — To  teach  adding  by  1,  2,  5,  or  any  number 
desired.  To  teach  totals  if  desired.  (Tenpins  with  ball  may  be  secured 
for  ten  cents)  Arrange  tenpins  on  floor  in  triangular  form.  Children 
roll  three  balls  trying  to  knock  down  as  many  pins  as  possible.  Each 
pin  knocked  down  to  count  as  many  points  as  the  teacher  may 
desire. 


6.  Playing  Library — Children  draw  or  fold  oblongs  to  repre- 
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sent  back  view  of  books  in  a  library.  Combinations  of  numbers  are 
then  given  by  teacher  to  add  or  subtract.  First  one  to  write  the 
numbers  correctly,  fills  the  case,  and  may  make  a  set  of  problems, 
placing  them  on  the  board  for  the  class  to  read. 

7  Thumbs  Up — One  pupil  stands  before  class  and  shows  num¬ 
ber  cards.  (The  large  figure  calendar  cards  may  be  used  for  this 
game.)  Another  pupil  stands  and  gives  the  sum  of  the  numbers  on 
the  cards.  When  she  makes  a  mistake,  all  thumbs  must  turn  down. 
The  last  one  to  turn  thumbs  down  stands  to  give  the  sums,  while  the 
first  to  do  it  gets  to  show  the  cards.  Do  you  see  the  activity  in  this 
game? 


8.  Class  Race — The  card  is  given  to  the  pupil  who  gives  the 
answer  first. 

9.  Cards  with  printed  combinations  are  on  the  table  turned 
face  down.  Two  pupils,  in  turn,  choose  a  card  and  give  the  answer 
instantly.  If  the  child  who  is  playing  hesitates  or  fails  to  give  the 
correct  answer,  the  other  contestant  answers  and  receives  the  card. 
At  the  close  of  the  game,  the  cards  are  counted  and  the  class  ap¬ 
plauds  for  the  one  who  has  the  most  cards. 

10.  Six  or  seven  combinations  and  their  reverses  are  written 
on  the  board  in  two  horizontal  lines  (See  diagram  below.)  Teacher 
calls  on  as  many  pupils  as  there  are  combinations.  The  pupils  arrange 
themselves — one  back  of  the  other — in  two  lines.  At  a  signal,  each 
leader  runs  to  the  board,  gives  the  first  answer  in  the  line  and  erases 
combination.  The  leaders  then  hand  the  erasers  to  the  pupils  who 
stand  next  in  line.  These  children  each  erase  a  combination.  The 
game  is  to  see  which  row  is  first  to  erase  all  of  them. 

346647532334 

253423473676 


11.  Supplying  the  missing  numbers  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  either  in  addition  or  subtraction. 

5  ?  7  7 
?  5  ?  ? 


12.  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner — Let  an  even  number  of  pupils 
stand  in  a  circle  and  let  one  stand  in  center.  Assign  to  each  pupil 
in  the  circle  a  number  not  larger  than  10,  two  pupils  being  given  the 
same  number.  The  pupil  in  the  center  calls  two  numbers  whose  sum 
is  not  more  than  10.  The  two  representing  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
called  must  shout  the  sum  and  change  places,  and  the  one  in  the 
center  tries  to  get  one  of  the  places  while  they  are  exchanging.  If 
he  succeeds,  the  person  losing  his  place  takes  the  center  and  calls 
the  numbers.  The  largest  sum  to  be  used  in  the  game  may  ge  chosen 
according  to  the  grade  of  the  pupils  and  the  combinations  they 
know.  The  game  may  also  be  varied  for  drill  in  subtraction  and 
multiplication. 
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13.  Each  child  has  a  set  of  domino  cards  for  four,  six.  eight, 
etc.  Teacher  places  upon  board  as  follows,  and  any  child  having 
the  card  may  arise.  3  4-^-2= 5  and  1: 

3 


14.  Teacher  shows  a  card.  First  child  telling  the  sum  correct¬ 
ly  receives  the  card  The  one  who  receives  the  most  cards  may  be 
teacher. 

15.  Keeping  Out  of  the  Circle — Form  a  circle  with  the  entire 
class.  Give  combinations  to  each.  If  one  fails  to  respond  correctly  to 
his  combination,  he  takes  his  place  inside  the  circle.  He  must  remain 
there  until  he  is  able  to  give  the  correct  answer  to  some  other 
person’s  combination  before  the  one  to  whom  it  is  given  responds 
They  then  exchange  places. 

16.  Child  throws  up  a  bean  bag,  and  every  time  he  catches  it 
the  children  in  their  seats  add  two  every  time  the  bag  is  caught. 
Two.  four,  six,  etc. 


THIRD  GRADE 

What  the  Pupils  Should  Know  at  the  Close  of  the  Third  Year — 

1.  In  Notation  and  Numeration — 

(a)  The  names  and  meaning  of  the  first  four  places. 

(b) .  Roman  Numbers  to  L. 

(c)  How  to  read  and  write  numbers  of  four,  five  and  six 
orders,  because  of  some  specific  need. 

(d)  Use  of  decimal  point  in  writing  amount  of  money. 

(e)  How  to  write  amounts  of  mosey,  as  dollars  and  cents. 

2.  Simple  Fractions — 

(a)  Learn  to  read  and  write  the  simplest  common  fractions 
V2,  1-3,  2-3,  %,  %,  and  to  feel  sure  that  each  means 
something  to  them  through  seeing  the  indicated  rela¬ 
tion  of  lines,  surfaces  and  objects  about  the  room. 

3.  In  Addition  and  Subtraction — 

(a)  How  to  add  and  subtract  three  place  numbers. 

(b)  How  to  check  subtraction  by  addition. 

(c)  How  to  find  the  sum  or  several  equal  addends,  as  when 
a  merchant  makes  out  his  bills  to  customers,  etc. 

Multiplication  and  Division — 

(a)  Complete  multiplication  tables  through  ten’s. 

(b)  Division  facts  that  are  the  correlates  of  the  products 
of  the  multiplication  tables. 

(d)  Application  of  multiplication  in  the  development  of 
square  measure. 

(e)  Application  in  the  making  out  of  bills  in  store — keep¬ 
ing  and  in  measuring  and  computing  the  cost  of  cer¬ 
tain  materials  used  in  industrial  work. 
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(f)  Meaning  of  short  division  as  taught  incidentally  in 
drill  upon  the  multiplication  tables,  as — How  many 
6’s  in  12?  In  36?  In  24? 

5.  In  Measure — 

(a)  Dry  Measure. 

(b)  Long  measure. 

(c)  Liquid  measure. 

(d)  United  States  money. 

(e)  Avoirdupois  weight. 

(f)  Application  of  these  tables  to  practical  problems  used 
on  farms,  in  the  home  and  daily  surroundings. 


6.  Problem  Work — 

As  much  work  as  time  and  ability  of  pupils  permit  in 
the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

7.  In  Language  Numbers — 

Meaning  of  the  terms: 

Ones,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  addition,  subtract¬ 
ion,  remainder,  division,  multiplication,  multiplier,  times. 


ARITHMETIC 

What  Pupils  Should  Know  at  Close  of  Fourth  Year — 

1.  Read  and  write  numbers  of  six  places,  using  ones  and 
zeroes  in  combination;  as  10,  111,  1011.  110;  11,  102, 
1001,  1010.  etc. 

2.  Complete  tables  in  multiplication  through  12’s. 

3.  Addition — group  and  column  using  all  the  forty-five  com¬ 
binations. 

4.  Subtraction — employ  taking. 

5.  Multiplication — multiplier  piay  consist  of  three  figures. 

6.  Division — divisor  not  to  exceed  one  figure. 

7.  Long  Division 

(Long  division  should  be  approached  through  analyzing 
what  has  been  done  in  short  division  and  finding  that  four 
steps  repeated  over  and  over  again,  are  all  that  must  be 
known).  These  steps  are: 

(a)  Estimate 

(How  many  times  the  divisor  can  be  found  in  the  partial 
dividend  necessary  to  use.) 

(b)  Multiply 

(The  divisor  by  estimate  made.) 

(c)  Subtract 

(The  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient  figure  or 
estimate  from  the  partial  dividend  used. 
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(d)  Bring  Down 

(The  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  to  be  placed  at  the 
right  of  the  remainder,  all  of  which  becomes  a  new 
partial  dividend  with  which  the  steps  estimate,  multiply, 
subtract,  and  bring  down,  are  again  used. 

8.  Sales,  checks  and  bills. 

9.  Measure,  surface,  long. 

10.  Original  problems. 

11.  Applied  problems. 

12.  Language  of  numbers. 


THE  YEARS’  ATTAINMENTS 

In  Arithmetic — 

What  Pupils  Should  Know  at  Close  of  Second  Year: 

1.  Roman  numbers  to  XII. 

2.  In  Notation  and  Numeration. 

3.  In  Addition  and  Subtraction— 

(a)  The  use  of  symbols  +  and  — . 

(b)  The  meaning  of  terms,  sum  and  difference.  (Whenever 
it  is  possible  to  use  the  terms,  add,  subtract,  sum,  differ¬ 
ence,  do  so. 

(c)  Complete  mastery  of  the  forty-five  combinations,  facts, 
of  addition  and  subtraction. 

(d)  How  to  add  (no  carying)  and  subtract  (no  taking)  one 
and  two  place  numbers. 

(e)  Write  numbers  in  columns  for  convenience  in  adding  so 
that  ones  come  under  ones.  , 

In  Multiplication  and  Division — 

(a)  The  use  of  the  symbols  X  and 

Teach  the  sign  X  if  desired  for  using  in  writing,  or  in 
indicating  doubles  given,  as  two,  three,  2X3.  The 
multiplication  indicated  is  merely  incidental.  In  the  same 
way  incidental  division  may  be  taught,  as  in  asking  what 
two  equal  numbers  make  10,  8,  etc. 

(b)  Add  the  sign  =  (equals.) 

(c)  Games  to  train  observation  and  to  cultivate  quickness 
and  accuracy. 

5.  Problem  Work. 

Simple  one  step  problems  in  addition,  subtraction. 

6.  In  Measurements. 

Inch,  foot  and  yard,  children  using  correct  measures. 

Give  practical  problems  for  drill. 


1  week  has . days. 

1  month  has . weeks. 

1  year  has . months. 
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Roman  Numerals  on  Clock — Teach  by  hours  and  half  hours 
only. 

Dry  Measure — Use  correct  measure,  pint,  quart.  Children 
use  measures  in  recitation. 

Attitude — Children  should  be  trained  to  make  neat  figures; 
take  pride  in  neat  work,  enjoying  working  with  numbers 
and  desire  to  be  accurate  and  speedy. 


ARITHMETIC  TESTS 

Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  Series  B.  S.  A. 
Courtis,  82  Eliot  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Courtis-Cleveland  Arithmetic  Tests. 

Cleveland  Survey  Tests. 

Monroe-Diagnostic  Tests  in  Arithmetic.  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  Urbana.  Illinois. 

Peet  and  Dearborn-Progress  Tests  in  Arithmetic.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company. 

Woody — Arithmetic  Tests. 
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READING  AND  PHONICS 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 


Introduction. 

This  bulletin  is  not  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  teacher 
needs  to  be  directed  in  every  detail  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  neither 
are  the  following  pages  put  forth  as  a  new  system  of  teaching  primary 
reading. 

Its  main  purpose  is  to  offer  suggestions  to  the  thoughtful  teacher, 
that  she  may  find  such  helpfulness  as  is  necessary  for  her  to  master 
the  process  of  reading  without  being  a  slave  to  mechanical  devices. 

Reading  is  a  difficult  subject  to  teach,  and  that  for  two  chief 
reasons,  the  one  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  other  in  the  nature 
of  the  learner. 

If  what  the  child  learns  in  the  reading  lesson  is  not  used  by  him 
he  loses  the  main  spring  of  his  motive  and  his  progress  is  greatly 
retarded. 

Principles  and  not  rules  should  govern  the  reader.  If  the  child’s 
mind  is  occupied  in  learning,  remembering  and  trying  to  live  up  to 
rules  how  can  he  be  expected  to  discern  and  appreciate  the  meaning 
and  the  beauty  of  that  which  he  reads?  If  pupils  are  led  to  an  intel¬ 
ligent  appreciation  of  the  thought  and  feeling  wrapped  up  in  literature, 
they  will  read  not  to  forget,  but  to  remember. 

The  first  essential  then  in  the  teaching  of  reading  is  to  train  the 
child  to  think  through  the  printed  page,  to  get  him  to  see  that  it  is  a 
window  through  which  he  sees  pictures  and  thinks  thoughts.  There¬ 
fore,  learn  to  read  as  you  learned  to  talk  is  the  idea  upon  which  this 
bulletin  is  based. 

Aims  or  Purpose. 

In  teaching  reading  the  aims  should  be: 

1.  To  help  the  pupil  acquire  the  thought  of  the  lesson. 

2.  To  enable  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  printed  word  as  symbols, 
for  the  sounds  which  he  already  knows. 

3.  To  enlarge  the  pupil’s  vocabulary. 

4.  To  quicken  the  pupils  memory  and  moral  powers — to  enlarge 
his  spiritual  life. 

5.  To  inspire  a  love  in  the  child  for  the  world’s  best  literature. 

6.  To  secure  good  expression. 

7.  To  train  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 

8.  To  increase  the  imagination  by  the  description  of  scenes  and 
persons. 

9.  To  train  the  observation. 
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10.  To  strengthen  and  develop  the  memory  by  the  accumulation  of 
a  large  number  of  facts. 

Principles  derived  from  the  psychology  of  reading. 

The  small,  unnatural  eye  movements  necessitated  by  the  printed 
page  in  reading  is  at  first  very  fatiguing  to  the  child.  He  therefore, 
unconsciously,  brings  the  book  nearer  to  his  eyes,  thus  increasing  the 
angle  of  the  movement  from  one  fixation  point  to  another  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  fatigue.  Under  this  condition,  the  eyes,  gradually  adapting 
themselves  for  too  near  vision,  become  near  sighted. 

Prevention  must  lie  along  some  of  these  lines: 

1.  Very  gradual  adaptation  to  the  printed  page. 

2.  Print  must  at  first  be  large  and  clear  cut.  Bad  print  is  suf¬ 
ficient  grounds  for  rejecting  a  text  book,  whatever  good  qualities  it 
may  have. 

3.  No  reading  period  must  be  long  enough  to  fatigue  the  eye 
muscles  or  the  retina.  A  young  child  fatigues,  in  general,  much  more 
quickly  than  does  an  adult. 

4.  The  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  the  eyes  are  always  kept 

at  a  normal  distance  from  the  print  which  the  child  is  reading.  The 

head  should  not  hang  over  the  book,  this  condition  causing  an  un¬ 
natural  congestion  of  .the  blood. 

Defects  Met  in  Reading. 

1.  The  cause  may  be  physical — 'the  child’s  eyes  may  focus  in¬ 

correctly,  or  may  twitch  and  so  fail  to  retain  the  attention  sufficiently 
long  upon  the  word  to  get  it  correctly  in  mind.  Or  the  difficulty  may 

be  one  of  the  throat;  the  child  may  stutter,  stammer  or  have  some 

other  impediment,  his  throat  muscles  may  be  weak,  requiring  vigorous 
vocal  drills,  physical  culture  exercises  or  the  like  to  strengthen  them. 
His  hearing  may  be  defective  so  that  he  never  correctly  gets  the  proper 
sounds  of  words  or  he  half  gets  them.  Only  a  physician’s  skill  can 
remedy  such  defects. 

2.  The  cause  may  be  mental  slowness,  for  which  only  patience 
is  necessary.  An  atmosphere  of  helpfulness  and  sympathy  is  what  is 
needed. 

3.  Another  probable  cause  is  the  pupil’s  failure  to  recognize 
words  or  parts  of  words  at  sight.  To  remedy  this  use  some  sensible 
work  in  phonics  to  help  pupils  reduce  stumbling  and  get  power  over 
new  words.  See  also  suggestions  for  pronunciation  and  enunciation 
drills. 

Miscalling  Little  Words. 

This  fault  is  due  mainly  to  habit  and  should  be  watched  at  all 
stages  of  progress  and  must  be  corrected  at  all  costs,  not  however,  to 
the  detriment  of  thought.  Emphasis  should  not  be  placed  upon  words 
alone,  but  upon  the  thought  of  the  sentence.  Rapid  sight  drills  from 
printed  manila  cards  “flashed”  before  the  eye  conquer  this  trouble. 

When  the  child  gives  the  thought  well  yet  miscalls  little  words 
the  teacher  may  say,  “That  is  the  meaning  but  it  isn’t  what  is  told,” 
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etc.  Another  good  remedy  is  to  have  full  sentences  printed  on  strips 
of  cardboard  for  flashing.  These  should  be  action  imperative  sentences 
which  contain  the  simple  words  needed,  such  as: 

Stand  by  your  seat,  (your) 

Hold  up  your  right  hand,  (right) 

Find  something  that  is  red.  (red) 

Choose  six  people  to  play  a  game,  (six) 

Hop  on  your  left  foot,  (left) 

Hide  the  blue  bean  bag.  (blue) 

Write  the  name  of  this  month,  (this) 

Name  a  picture  you  like,  (picture) 

Spin  the  tin  plate,  (spin) 

Shut  your  ej^es.  (shut) 

Tell  where  you  sit.  (where) 

Catch  the  bean  bag.  (catch) 


Repetition. 

Repeating  is  due  to  carelessness,  to  a  fixed  habit,  to  slowly  reading 
one  word  at  a  time,  to  undue  haste  to  grasp  the  thought  at  first 
reading. 

,  ^'a^urle  get  thought  must  be  cured  by  more  thorough  study  of 
the  thought  before  oral  reading  is  begun.  Drill  on  single  unrelated 
words  does  not  make  for  smooth,  accurate  reading.  When  a  sentence 
is  long  or  complicated  let  the  child  read  the  whole  sentence  silently 
ft?  begins  to  read  aloud.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 

the  child  grow  to  the  recognition  of  the  sentence  unity  and  to  develop 
the  sentence  sense. 


Articulation  and  Enunciation. 

“Work  on  this  subject  should  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  regular  reading  lesson. 

Tt  is  not  reading;  it.  is  preparing  some  tools  for  that  work.  If 
a  short  period  cannot  be  had  at  a  different  time  of  the  day,  concentrate 
sueh  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  reading  lesson.  In  this  case  spur 
the  drill  up  to  such  briskness  that  the  children  are  in  a  fine  glow  when 
they  enter  upon  the  reading  lesson.  At  no  time  should  the  drill  be 
continued  long  enough  to  tire  the  children  nor  should  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  dawdle  through  it.'’— Briggs  and  Coffman,  p.  ISO. 


Words  for  Pronunciation: 


get 

just 

and 

child 

round 

yet 

cold 

gold 

old 

kind 

stand 

third 

catch 


poem 

while 

lisp 

acts 

which 

why 

white 

drowned 

toward 

been 

pretty 

wasps 

cruel 


office 

every 

c’rept 

throat 

running 

slept 

window 

farther 

whisper 

throb 

because 

thunder 

separate 


traveler 

children 

across 

picture 

promptly 

library 

history 

memory 

often 

poetry 

whittle 

thread 
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Repeat : 


“WHISTLE” 

“Whistle,  daughter,  whistle; 
Whistle,  daughter,  dear,” 

“I  cannot  whistle,  mother, 
I  cannot  whistle  clear.” 
“Whistle,  daughter,  whistle; 
Whistle  for  a  pound.” 

“I  cannot  whistle,  mother, 
I  cannot  make  a  sound.” 


Groups  of  Words  for  Expression. 


again  and  again 
many,  many  years  ago 
long,  long  ago 
ha!  ha! 

over  and  oyer  again 
all  around 
sweet  and  low 
a  cold  dreary  day 
through  and  through 
step  softly 
very,  very  high 
no,  no 

larger  and  larger 
it  grew  and  grew 
back  and  forth 
to  and  fro 
up  and  down 
within  and  without 
above  and  below 
right  and  wrong 
left  and  right 
in  front  or  behind 
far  and  near 
comes  and  goes 
years  and  years 
all  day  long 
look  long  and  careful 
seven  long  years 
and  some  did  the  other 
only  you  could  do  that 
what  a  glad  surprise 
what  a  queer  little 
house 

he  lives  all  alone 
run,  run  for  your  lives 
he  walked  every  step 
you  cannot  fly  at  all 
oh,  what  can  I  do 
the  mower  can  mow 
the  singer  can  si’ng 
come  right  in 


Millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute 

The  night  was  calm  and  still 

The  East  was  for  war,  the  West  was  for  peace 

Be  prompt,  be  honest 

Go  up  the  street,  not  down 

Something  dreadful  bad  happened 

You  are  a  wonderful  being 

He  keeps  that  for  so  and  so 

Look,  Frank,  look  at  me 

She  wants  good  bread 

He  is  ill 

He  does  not  look  ill 
Is  that  the  trouble? 

He  is  too  little  to  eat 
It  makes  me  well 

Do  the  boys  go  for  the  milk?  No  the  girls  go 

Well,  I  can 

Where  are  the  boys? 

There,  James,  take  that 

Some  are  old,  some  are  new 

No,  no  Jack 

There  is  no  water 

He  is  full  of  play 

I  cannot  go  today 

What  a  fat  hen 

That  is  right,  Ann 

Look  out,  Frank 

No,  never 

There  is  not  a  ray  of  light 
What  a  lean  old  horse 
Good  night 

All  snails  like  to  get  wet 
Do  come  down  here,  birdies 
I  can  fly  up  and  down 
You  cannot  fly  like  the  birds 
Our  glorious  Union  forever 
This  may  be  fun  for  you  but  it  is  death  for  us 
One  had  so  and  so,  the  other  had  something 
else 

Hear  the  bells,  silver  bells 
Thou  deep,  dark,  blue  sea  roll  on 
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well,  then  listen 
it  was  he  not  she 
Jack,  Jack,  see  me 
Jack  looks  well 
do  not  look  at  me 
I  like  you  Jack 


Inch  by  inch  we  will  dispute  ground 

See  me  swing  to  and  fro 

Oh,  Fie,  what  a  sly  boy 

It  is  not  right  to  tell  lies 

Here  is  a  boy  that  never  runs  away 


Articulation  Drills. 


How  very,  very  wise  the  little  ant  was, 

Bobby  Boy  is  blowing  bubbles. 

Marcus  makes  molasses. 

She  sees  sea  shells. 

Troubles  go  as  bubbles  do. 

Bobby  Boy  had  many  troubles. 

A  cup  of  coffee  in  a  copper  coffee  pot. 

Rover  runs  races. 

Mother  said,  “Come,  let’s  blow  bubbles.” 

Lazy  Lizzie  likes  lizards. 

Blowing  big,  bright  bouncing  bubbles. 

Some  shun  sunshine. 

Little  lights  were  twinkling. 

The  thief  threw  three  thick  thistles  through  the  thatch. 
A  big,  black  bug  bit  a  big  black  bear. 

The  birds  are  peeping  in  the  nest. 

David  came  just  in  time. 

Running  rivers  run  rapidly. 

Mary  makes  mats. 

Some  mice  were  in  the  walls. 

Some  ice  was  left  at  the  door. 

Socks  and  shoes  shock  Susan. 

The  bold  bad  boys  broke  bolts  and  bars. 

Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers.. 

Some  sons  shun  sunshine. 

Willie  wears  white  waists. 

“Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river.” 


Expression  Drills.  (Depends  upon  comprehension’  and  feeling.) 

i  Not,e~I1n  schools  of  two  or  more  grades  it  is  advisable  to  combine 
classes  for  these  exercises. 


“THE  PAPER  BOY” 

“Papers!  Papers! 

Morning  papers!  Morning  papers!. 
All  about  the  big  fire!' 

Papers!  Papers! 

Just  one  cent. 

Paper,  mister?  Paper,  mister T 
Buy  a  paper,  mister.” 
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"‘The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary, 

It  rains  and  the  wind  is  never  weary.” 

You  bad,  bad  dog!  Go  away.  Go  away! 
Stop,  this  very  minute!  Stop,  I  say. 

Be  off  with  you!  Be  off  with  you! 


Said  the  Wind  to  the  Moon, 

“I  will  blow  you  out, 

You  stare 
In  the  air 

Like  a  ghost  in  a  chair 
Always  looking  what 
I’m  about — 

I  hate  to  be  watched; 

I  will  blow  you  out!” 

“THE  JOLLY  OLD  CROW” 

“Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 

I’m  a  jolly  old  crow, 

I’d  have  you  know 

I’ve  sung  ever  since  I  was  born, 

And  as  for  farming,  I  can  beat 
The  smartest  at  hoeing  corn; 

You  don’t  think  much  of  my  singing? 
That’s  as  much  as  some  people  know. 
What  song  is  there,  in  all  the  world, 

So  sweet  as  the  song  of  a  crow? 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw!” 

“Caw,  Caw,  for  corn,  chuckling  old  crow, 
Sing,  winking,  blinking,  thinking  crow.” 

“Good  night,  my  baby  dear, 

Sleep  well,  sleep  soft  and  do  not  fear.” 


“Snowdrops!  lift  your  timid  heads, 
All  the  earth  is  waking; 

Field  and  forest,  brown  and  dead, 
Into  life  are  waking.” 

“Sprinkle,  sprinkle,  comes  the  rain, 
Tapping  on  the  window  pane.” 


“Briglit  yellow  crocus!  come  open  your  eyes. 
Sweet  little  violets,  hid  from  the  cold, 

Put  on  your  mantles  of  purple  and  gold.” 

“Hello,  Bob  Wren! 

Are  you  back  again?” 
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“The  north  wind  is  so  cold! 

The  little  girl  is  so  beautiful. 

It  is  far,  far,  far,  away. 

I  came  from  a  long,  long,  long  trip. 

I  saw  the  old,  old,  old  woman. 

The  night  was  dark,  dark,  dark. 

Down,  down,,  down,  we  went. 

Poor  little  boy! 

Poor  little  bird! 

Poor  old  dog! 

Poor  hungry  kitty! 

Poor  tired  baby! 

A  bonfire!  A  bonfire! 

See  the  red  sparks  fly!  high  as  the  houses  they  go.” 

“Good  night,  pretty  Sun,  good  night! 

Tve  watched  your  purple  and  golden  light 
While  you  are  sinking  away.” 

“Softly,  silently,  white  and  fair, 

Floating  along  through  the  frosty  air, 

Came  the  beautiful  snow.” 

“If  birds  and  flowers  have  wTork  to  do, 

Why,  so  have  little  children,  too.” 

“Thank  you,  pretty  cow  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread; 

Every  day  and  every  night, 

Warm,  and  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  white.” 


Kinds  of  Reading. 


ORAL  AND  SILENT 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
oral  and  silent  reading.  Practically  all  of  the  reading  which  pupils  will 
do  in  later  life  will  be  silent.  The  reading  of  a  book  by  a  child  should 
in  part  be  like  the  reading  of  a  book  by  an  adult. 

Of  the  two  types  of  reading  ability,  oral  and  silent,  efficiency  in 
silent  reading  is  vastly  more  important  in  the  average  adult’s  life  than 
efficiency  in  oral  reading^  because  the  oral  reading  is  used  only  oc¬ 
casionally,  whereas  silent  reading  is  constantly  employed  in  many 
activities  of  life. 

Training  in  speed  in  silent  reading  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
training  in  thought  getting.  The  standard  in  rate  for  second  grade  is 
from  80  to  100  words  per  minute.  Third  grade  is  100  to  125  words 
per  minute.  The  rate  for  fourth  grade  is  about  145  words  per  minute. 
The  comprehension  standard  cannot  be  indicated  very  well  except  in  a 
particular  test,  but  the  teacher  can  give  informal  tests  through  repro¬ 
ductions  or  thought  provoking  questions  to  get  the  principal  idea  of  a 
paragraph  or  story  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Some  conclusions  derived  from  experimentation: 

(The  Sixteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  1917,  Part  I.) 

“Silent  reading  is  of  first  importance  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas.” 

“Silent  reading  is  a  more  rapid  process  than  oral  reading.” 

“Comprehension  is  usually  greater  in  silent  reading  than  in  oral 
reading.” 

“The  rapid  silent  reader  is  usually  more  efficient  than  the  slow 
reader.” 

“Rate  and  quality  of  silent  reading  may  be  improved  through 
training.” 

“The  great  test  of  reading  is  the  use  to  which  pupils  put  it  in  the 
course  of  their  life  activities.  Are  they  turning  to  good  literature  for 
companionship?  Have  they  begun  to  have  favorite  authors?  Do  they 
visit  the  library  or  read  for  pleasure  in  their  own  homes?  To  what 
extent  are  they  hunting  for  information  in  books  and  magazines  of 
worth?  Are  they  judging  its  worth,  taking  the  best  which  is  offered?” 

Oral  Reading.  (1) 

Oral  reading  is  a  social  exercise  and  a  social  motive  should  be 
provided  to  stimulate  the  desire  to  read. 

The  reader,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  young,  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  that  he  is  to  give  his  message  to  his  hearers.  Unless  the 
motives  which  prompt  speech  in  real  social  intercourse  are  present 
during  oral  reading  most  of  the  children’s  renditions  will  lack  enthus¬ 
iasm  and  sincerity. 

All  corrections  should  be  reserved  for  the  end.  If  reading  is 
poorly  rendered  the  child  may  be  stopped,  as  poor  oral  reading  shows 
that  the  selection  is  too  difficult  or  the  child  does  not  have  the  thought. 


THE  AUDIENCE 

The  relationship  of  speaker  and  audience  should  be  established  and 
strongly  felt  by  both  class  and  reader.  There  should  be  no  mechanical 
directions  from  the  teacher,  such  as,  “Drop  your  voice  at  close  of 
sentence.”  The  expression  should  come  naturally  through  the  feeling 
of  the  selection. 

Cultivate  a  motive  for  oral  reading  by  letting  all  pupils,  except  the 
reader,  close  their  books  and  listen.  There  should  always  be  an  at¬ 
tentive  audience,  the  only  motive  for  reading  aloud. 

If  the  story  be  a  long  one,  let  each  child  read  a  part  of  the  story. 
Sight  reading  should  be  so  simple  that  it  can  be  read  intelligently 
without  study. 

The  child  who  reads  should  face  the  class  for  the  spirit  which 
comes  from  the  sight  of  expectant  faces.  He  should  feel  that  he  has 
an  audience,  that  he  is  reading  something  worth  telling  others.  Give 
the  child  in  a  small  way  the  thrill  of  an  audience  by  letting  him  read 
to  other  classes  and  on  special  occasions. 

Oral  reading,  unless  it  is  sight  reading,  should  follow  rather  than 
precede  discussion. 
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Oral  reading  involves  recognition  of  the  words,  thinking  the 
thoughts  and  experiencing  the  feelings  of  the  author,  and  the  convey¬ 
ing  of  the  same  pictures,  thoughts  and  feelings  to  another,  or  the 
arousing  of  the  sympathetic  thought  and  feelings  in  the  auditor.  Silent 
reading  must  precede  oral  reading  in  time.  Skill  in  thought-acquiring 
precedes  skill  m  thought  conveying.”— Briggs  and  Coffman. 


THE  ASSIGNMENT 

Careful  preparation  for  study  should  be  made  when  the  lesson  is 
assigned.  This  should  be  done  by  questioning  to  awaken  interest.  If 
lesson  is  not  understood  by  children  the  more  it  is  studied  the  deeper 
becomes  the  wrong  impression  and  the  recitation  period  is  often  too 
short  to  eradicate  the  error  of  such  study.  The  assignment  of  a  lesson 
other6  thmg  and  showmg  the  Pupils  how  to  attack  the  lesson  is  an- 

If  the  selection  requires  more  than  one  lesson  the  pupils  should 
aid  in  making  all  assignments  except  first  one.  Their  questions,  their 
suggestions,  their  ideas  of  procedure  should  be  evident.  Only  so  can 
the  class  be  rendered  self-active  and  can  the  work  be  delicately  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  interests  and  ability  of  the  class. 

The  following  illustrates  one  type  of  assignment.  It  gives  the 
child  something  definite  to  look  for. 

1.  Persons 

(a)  The  principal  person. 

(b)  Other  persons. 

2.  Character 

(a)  Describe  the  character  of  each  person  in  the  storv. 

3.  Plot 

(a)  Tell  the  sto^  briefly. 

4.  Scene 

(a)  Where  did  the  story  happen? 

(b)  What  kind  of  a  country  or  place? 

5.  Local  color. 

HvecHn?165  te"  y°U  What  k'nd  °f  a  plaCe  theSe  PeoPIe 

(b)  Could  you  tell  from  these  lines  where  the  story  happened 
without  reading  the  beginning? 

6.  Why  was  the  story  written? 

7.  Lesson 

(a)  Is  there  any  lesson  taught? 

What  is  it? 


Another  type  lesson  for  an  assignment: 

Rip  Van  Winkle.  Page  321,  Free  and  Treadwell,  Fourth  Reader. 
Read  the  story  throughout  to  determine  the  scene  of  the  story. 
Be  ready  to  discuss  the  following  points  by  reading  extracts: 

(1)  The  cause  of  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  popularity. 

(2)  The  character  ,  of  Dame  Van  Winkle. 

(3)  How  Rip  first  sought  relief  from  home  quarrels. 
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(4)  Find  the  large  scenes  or  pictures  in  the  selection  and  think 
how  they  look. 

(Kaatskill  mountains.) 

(The  Village  of  Kaatskill,  etc.) 

(5)  Find  expressions  describing  the  mountains,  his  life  m  the 
village,  his  characteristics,  home,  family,  friends,  his  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  mountain,  the  hunt,  game  of  nine  pins,  awak¬ 
ening,  his  return  to  the  village,  changes  in  the  village,  his  son. 


Dramatization.  (3) 

Nearly  every  child  likes  to  act,  to  mimic,  to  “play  like,”  and 
because  of  this  instinct,  dramatization  may  be  made  one  of  the  most 
profitable  means  of  expression  in  reading. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  dramatization  is  a  means,  not  an 
end.  There  is  danger  in  letting  the  child  “show  off.” 

Occasionallv  children  may  “play  a  story”  for  visiting  teachers 
and  parents  but  always  with  the  idea  before  them  of  true  interpretation 
rather  than  of  entertainment.  When  a  child  goes  out  of  himself,  be¬ 
yond  himself,  and  becomes  another  he  is  truly  dramatizing.  Hfe  then 
reads  with  proper  expression  and  appreciation.  It  is  a  splendid  exercise 
for  overcoming  selfconsciousness.  The  timid  often  have  the  best  ideas 
in  the  class  if  only  they  can  be  induced  to  forget  themselves  and  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

“Dramatizing,  if  it  be  a  success,  presupposes  distinct  and  accurate 
visualization  and  this  is  basic  to  all  oral  reading.  As  a  child  lives 
through  the  experiences  of  the  story,  he  is  strengthening  the  power  of 
visualization.  More  than  that,  he  is  developing  an  ability  to  read  with 
expression  and  is  laying  the  emotional  basis  for  a  real  literary  in¬ 
terest.”— Briggs  and  Coffman,  pp.  94-5. 

Memorizing. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  in  every  grade  to  memorize  choice 
selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  especially  the  latter. 

We  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  ethical  side  of  poetry.  Not  have 
poems  read,  but  have  a  number  learned  in  each  grade.  All  may  be 
taught  to  enjoy  poetry.  In  reading  a  poem,  lead  the  class  to  see  that 
each  line  is  not  always  a  thought  or  monotone  sentence.  Teach  them 
to  look  for  the  complete  thought.  Let  them  tell  you  where  each 
thought  ends.  If  teachers  will  do  this,  children  will  learn  to  care  for 
poetry  and  will  not  read  it  in  a  sing  song  manner.  They  will  see  that 
there  is  a  story  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose.  Beautiful  selections 
repeated  again  and  again  furnish  a  child  not  so  much  with  knowledge 
equipment  as  with  spiritual  resources  which  will  give  him  pleasuie 
throughout  life. 


Suggestions  on  Teaching  a  Poem. 

Select  poem  that  will  be  interesting  to  children.  Plan  the  selection 
according  to  season  of  the  year.  Read  the  selection  as  a  whole. 

Talk  about  the  general  picture  which  it  presents. 

Read  the  selection  by  stanzas  to  help  pupils  gain  the  thought  m 
detail,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  developed  in  each  unit,  phrase  or 
sentence. 
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Oral  Analysis  and  Careful  Questioning. 

Leave  child  to  get  ideas,  not  words,  from  poem. 

Explanation  of  difficult  words. 

Have  pupils  first  get  the  thing  as  a  unit  in  respect  to  meaning,  not 
the  detail  meaning  of  each  line  but  the  poem  as  a  whole. 

Memorize  poem;  one  stanza  at  a  time. 


Miscellaneous  Observations  and  Suggestions. 

1.  Books  too  difficult  should  not  be  used.  Much  easy  reading  is 
better  than  a  few  pages  of  difficult  reading.  Therefore,  it  is  better  to 
read  the  first'  part  of  several  books  before  trying  to  complete  any 
one  book. 

2.  Train  children  to  “look  ahead,”  and  grasp  the  meaning  of 
sentences  as  a  whole.  This  practice  will  result  in  better  emphasis  and 
better  expression  in  oral  reading. 

3.  The  book  used  before  the  necessary  preparations  have  been 
made  tends  to  bring  about  that  quality  of  memory  work  which  is  an 
enemy  to  real  progress. 

4.  A  child  must  not  have  too  many  problems  to  solve  at  once. 
If  he  is  laboring  to  get  the  thought  in  a  sentence  or  word  not  known 
to  him,  he  must  not  be  expected  to  give  it  well  to  others.  Teacher 
must  guide  him  in  his  effort. 

5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ask  children  to  study  any  reading  lesson 
unless  their  minds  have  been  stimulated  to  an  interest  by  some  prepar¬ 
atory  work  or  suggestions  which  will  furnish  a  motive  for  study. 

6.  Remember  that  “saying  words”  is  not  reading.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  call  the  words  in  reading  at  sight.  Call  things  by  their 
correct  names.  Do  not  call  a  sentence  a  story. 

7.  The  habit  of  talking  with  the  teeth  closed  and  with  little 
tongue  or  lip  movement  should  be  broken  up  in  the  primary  grades. 

“The  importance  of  posture  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  this 
has  a  positive  influence  on  mental  control.” — Kendall  C.  Mirick,  p.  33. 

8.  Pupils  should  stand  erect  and  not  face  the  light  when  reading, 
and  should  be  cautioned  not  to  hold  the  book  too  near  the  eyes. 

Children  should  sit  or  stand  near  teacher  or  near  the  board  when 
reading  lesson  is  being  conducted.  The  “toe  a  line”  habit  does  not 
create  interest. 

9.  Halting  reading  should  be  stopped  instantly  and  the  child  be 
made  to  study. 

10.  Occasionally  allow  children  to  select  a  new  story,  study  it,  and 
tell  it  to  the  class. 

11.  Do  not  say,  “Read  that  over  again,”  to  the  child  who  has  read 
with  poor  expression  or  who  has  mispronounced  a  word.  This  error 
is  due  to  lack  of  understanding,  and  the  repetition  only  tends  to  fix  the 
habit.  He  should  be  set  to  studying  again,  sounding  the  mispro¬ 
nounced  words  or  asking  a  question  with  regard  to  the  thought. 

12.  The  one  place  when  “again”  is  permissible  is  in  case  of  a  child 
omitting  or  putting  in  words.  This  is  due  to  carelessness,  and  “again” 
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makes  the  child  watch  more  closely.  The  most  stubborn  case  may  be 
broken  up  by  this  device,  persistently  used. 

13.  Occasionally  allow  each  child  to  select  his  own  reading  lesson 
which  he  prepares  with  the  hope  of  being  the  one  chosen  to  read  to 
the  class.  These  lessons  should  sometimes  be  reviews  and  sometimes 
new  material. 

14.  The  teacher  should  not  allow  the  better  readers  to  do  most  of 
the  reading.  Every  child  should  hav£  his  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  recitation. 

15;  The  normal  child  who  says  that  he  is  prepared  to  read,  and 
then  proves  by  his  reading  that  he  is  not,  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  acting  unfairly. 

16.  There  are  two  kinds  of  reading,  oral  and  silent,  and^these  two 
kinds  should  be  given  attention  every  day.  The  true  way  to  make 
both  good  oral  readers  and  good  silent  readers  is  to  begin  by  making 
good  silent  readers. 

17.  Reserve  criticisms  until  readipg  is  completed.  Criticism  of  oral 
reading  should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  thought,  rather  than  on  that  of 
mispronunciations  and  mistakes  in  inflection. 

18.  “The  training  which  is  given  in  primary  work  by  means  of 
flash  cards  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  early  training  in  read¬ 
ing.” — -Gray. 

19.  Organize  groups  in  which  the  leaders  are  children  and  in  which 
children  are  capable  of  “playing  teacher.”  They  assist  their  class  in 
pronouncing  words  or  in  gaining  the  meaning  from  the  content  calling 
upon  the  teacher  for  necessary  help.  Each  group  may  use  a  different 
book. 

20.  “No  child  should  ever  be  permitted  to  read  except  in  his  best 
manner,  either  in  or  out  of  the  reading  class.  When  he  reads  his 
problem  in  the  arithmetic  lesson,  the  statement  from  a  history,  a  report 
of  geography,  or  what  not,  nothing  below  his  best  should  be  accepted. 
Slovenliness  in  actual,  applied  reading  can  never  be  overcome  in  the 
reading  class  alone.” — Briggs  and  Coffman,  p.  148. 

21.  Socialize  the  silent  reading  study  period  as  much  as  possible. 

22.  Avoid  giving  so  many  words  that  dictionary  work  becomes 
drudgery  and  repels  the  pupils. 

23.  Do  not  ask  a  child  to  commit  a  poem  until  it  has  been  used  as 
a  class  study  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  appreciation  and  mastery  of 
words.  It  can  then  be  memorized  in  less  time,  more  easily,  with  more 
pleasure  and  with  greater  profit. 

24.  The  various  memory  gems  should  be  frequently  reviewed  for 
morning  exercises  or  whenever  some  lesson  occasion  or  occurrence 
suggests  the  thought  contained  or  makes  the  application  apparent. 
Such  a  process  fixes  the  quotation  and  serves  one  purpose  at  least 
for  which  it  was  learned. 

25.  Interesting  information  gained  in  other  subjects  should  add  to 
interest  in  appreciation  of  the  reading  work.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  this  whenever  possible. 

26.  Teachers  should  be  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  juvenile 
books  published  and  should  suggest  such  books  from  time  to  time  to 
their  pupils.  They  should  know  something  of  the  best  books  for 
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children  in  the  Public  Library  and  should  give  advice  in  regard  to 
their  choice.  Every  child  above  second  grade  should  own  a  library 
card  and  make  frequent  use  of  it. 

27.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ask  children  to  study  any  reading  lesson 
unless  their  minds  have  been  stimulated  to  an  interest  by  some  prepara¬ 
tory  work  or  suggestions  which  will  furnish  a  motive  for  study. 

28.  No  effort  should  be  made  to  make  pupils  think  alike.  Any 
reasonable  serious  interpretation  is  worthy  of  respect  and  considera¬ 
tion.  The  point  is  to  get  pupils  to  think  and  to  be  able  to  tell  what 
or  why. 

29.  Much  reading  improves  ability.  See  that  the  child’s  love  for 
reading  is  met  by  supplying  an  abundance  of  reading  of  interesting 
stories.  We  learn  to  read  well  by  reading  intelligently. 

30.  Talking  to  young  people  about  technique  of  inflection,  force 
and  pitch  only  confuses  them  and  in  many  cases  results  in  gross  af¬ 
fectation.  To  give  formal  directions  such  as,  “Let  your  voice  fall  at  a 
period,”  “Read  with  more  expression,”  etc.,  will  bring  only  artificial 
results. 

Note — However  superior  in  other  qualities  no  teacher  can  become 
a  real  success  in  the  teaching  of  reading  until  she  is  filled  with  a  strong 
desire  to  make  this  phase  of  her  work  a  source  of  inspiration  to  her 
pupils.  She  will  then  study  to  improve  her  methods  and  will  leave  no 
means  untried  to  make  the  reading  of  her  pupils  the  great  character¬ 
building  force  in  her  school. 

READING 

FIRST  GRADE 

Selection  of  Method. 

The  sentence  or  thought  getting  method  is  the  one  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  child  in  his  first  attempts  of  reading.  This  method  is 
followed  by  the  word,  and  that  in  turn  by  phonics.  The  three  are 
interdependent  and  there  should  be  a  constant  moving  back  and  forth 
among  them. 

The  child’s  first  reading  should  be  made  attractive  to  him  by  its 
ease  and  entertainment. 

His  very  first  reading  should  mainly  consist  of  the  Mother  Goose 
Rhyme  and  Jingles  to  rouse  his  fancy  and  cultivate  his  ear  for  the 
music  of  verse. 

The  next  step  is  Folk  Lore  Tales  and  short  stories  which  have 
been  told  since  the  world  was  young. 

These  naturally  serve  as  the  gate  of  entrance  into  the  open  field 
of  method. 

Then  comes  the  interesting  every  day  experiences,  based  on  the 
child’s  own  activities  such  as  the  home,  members  of  the  family,  pets, 
observations  of  nature,  or  interests  in  simple  literature.  The  child 
naturally  thinks  in  sentences.  He  prefers  a  whole  thought.  When 
giving  expression  to  something  of  interest  he  speaks  without  hesitation 
and  with  the  best  of  expression.  In  reading  of  this  kind  he  must 
interpret  whole  sentences  and  grasp  the  thought  of  many  sentences  in 
succession. 


Action  Reading. 

Action  reading  gives  opportunity  for  the  doing  of  things,  and 
the  play  idea  is  carried  on  into  the  real  game.  These  sentences  evolved 
gradually  and  with  care  come  in  tijne  to  take  the  place  of  the  spoken 
word.  When  written  upon  the  board  with  the  child’s  name  that  pupil 
proceeds  to  do  as  requested,  having  silently  read  as  teacher  wrote  upon 
the  board. 

Each  of  the  above  plans  has  its  value  and  should  receive  due 
attention.  The  rhymes  should  not  be  followed  so  far  as  to  bring  about 
memory  work  at  the  expense  of  thinking  exercise.  The  action  reading 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  interest  and  spontaneity. 


PRE-PRIMER  WORK 
Method  of  Presentation. 

I.  Oral  Preparation — Fixing  the  Vocabulary. 

a.  Teacher  tells  story. 

b.  Conversation  on  the  subject  matter,  concentrating  on  a 
definite  vocabulary. 

c.  Reproduction  of  story  by  dramatization  when  possible. 

d.  Dramatization  to  be  followed  by  reading  from  blackboard. 

II.  Board  Work. 

a.  Script  reading  from  blackboard  exclusively.  Time,  from  6 
to  8  weeks. 

b.  Eye  training  in  reproducing  written  form. 

c.  Establishment  of  relations. 

d.  Teacher  writes  a  paragraph  of  the  story  on  the  blackboard. 

e.  The  teacher  reads  q  sentence  from  the  story  she  has  written. 

f.  Individual  children  read  the  sentence. 

g.  Recognition  of  sentence  by  position  in  the  paragraph. 

III.  Dismemberment  of  the  Sentence. 

a.  Thought  groups. 

1.  Division  of  the  story  into  thought  groups. 

2.  A  sentence  is  divided  into  phrases. 

3.  The  children  recognize  phrases  and  single  words  by 
position  in  the  same  sentence. 

b.  Sight  words. 

1.  Recognition  of  words  by  comparison. 

2.  Independent  recognition  of  words. 

3.  Drill  in  re-arrangement  of  words. 

IV.  Dismemberment  of  the  words  into  phonetic  elements, 
a.  Brief  and  spirited  drills. 

Note — The  “grind”  or  drill  comes  after  the  pupil  has  had  a  taste 
of  the  good  things,  and  the  experience  of  reading  is  not  suspended 
while  a  knowledge  of  word  elements  is  instilled.  The  two  proceed 
together,  and  are  not  intimately  related  so  far  as  the  child  is  con¬ 
cerned. 
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DIRECTIONS 


Primers  and  Readers 

Beginning  book  reading  use  Natural  Method  or  Story  Hour 
Readers  and  Manuals. 

Use  Natural  Method  Primers  and  corresponding  word  cards  to 
about  page  54;  then  take  up  other  readers  such  as  “Story  Steps,”  later 
finishing  Natural  Method  Primer. 

Note — Much  easy  reading  is  better  than  a  few  pages  of  material 
beyond  comprehension  of  the  child.  Therefore,  it  is  better  to  read 
the  first  part  of  several  books  before  trying  to  complete  any  one  book. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  or  more  regular  reading  periods  a 
day,  and  word  drills  and  phonetic  lessons  as  necessary — these  to  be 
conducted  in  separate  periods. 

First  reading  lessons  and  rhymes  shoqld  be  printed  upon  manila 
tag  board  by  the  aid  of  printing  press.  It  is  suggested  that  teachers 
do  not  print  upon  the  blackboard.  The  best  authority  is  against  such 
practice.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  hand  printing  and  the 
print  given  in  the  book  as  between  script  and  book  print.  Use  script 
for  all  blackboard  work.  Both  the  printed  and  the  written  forms  of 
the  words  may  be  learned  at  the  same  time  by  the  use  of  the  board 
and  perception  cards  with  print  on  one  side,  and  script  on  the  'other. 
By  this  method  children  will  have  little  difficulty  in  the  transition  from 
script  to  print. 

Never  let  a  child  read  a  sentence  until  he  is  ready  to  express  his 
thought  as  a  whole.  If  he  hesitates  or  halts  in  reading  a  sentence,  he 
should  wait  until  he  has  the  whole  thought  in  mind  and  is  ready  to 
express  it  as  a  whole.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  art  of  reading  and  the 
sooner  it  is  gained  the  better. 

Reading  by  the  individual  is  always  more  important  than  reading 
by  the  whole  class. 

No  time  for  beginning  to  read  from  books  can  be  definitely  fixed. 
The  time  suggested  is  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  Pupils  should  have  a 
vocabulary  of  at  least  fifty  words,  or  more  before  they  are  given  their 
first  primer  or  book,  these  words  to  consist  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
primer,  action  words  or  language  units  on  subjects  of  interest. 

The  teacher  should  keep  a  list  of  the  words  the  class  has  learned 
and  review  them  frequently.  Use  in  simple  competitive  games. 

Patience  must  be  exercised  with  the  slower  pupil.  An  atmosphere 
of  helpfulness  and  sympathy  is  what  is  needed. 

Beware  of  drilling  some  one  pupil  too  long  on  the  same  thing. 
He  must  not  be  tired  out  or  discouraged. 

Endeavor  to  have  the  pupil  feel  confidence  in  himself;  it  will 
make  his  reading  easier  for  him. 

Occasionally  group  children  according  to  their  ability  to  read.  It 
is  unnecessary  always  to  require  all  pupils  in  a  class  to  listen  to  every 
oral  reading  by  pupils.  Some  may  be  working  at  occupation  table  or 
blackboard. 
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FIRST  BOOK  READING  LESSON  IN  THE  NATURAL 
METHOD  PRIMER — ROW  TO  TEACH  IT 


Teacher  tells  or  reads  rhyme.  Pronounces  words  distinctly  and 
correctly.  Rhyme  to  be  written  on  blackboard.  Illustrate  with  picture 
or  drawing.  Most  of  the  children  have  already  memorized  this  nursery 
jingle.  After  they  know  it  let  them  point  to  the  words  as  they  read 
them  one  by  one,  then  ask  them  to  find  the  words,  skipping  about, 
without  regard  to  order,  later  recognizing  the  words  on  “flash  cards” 
and  in  sentences. 

A,  B,  C, 

Tumble  Down  D, 

The  cat  is  in  the  cupboard, 

And  can’t  see  me. 

Have  different  pupils  repeat  the  rhyme  “just  for  fun.”  Play  the 
story.  As  soon  as  rhyme  is  learned  point  out  such  phrases  as,  “in  the 
cupboard,  can’t  see  me.”  This  is  to  be  done  in  response  to  teacher’s 
questions,  such  as,  “Where  is  the  cat?” 

Show  the  word  “cat”  written  or  printed  on  perception  card  and 
see  if  it  is  the  same  as  the  word  cat  in  the  rhyme.  Then  lead  the  class 
to  talk,  using  the  new  words  and  phrases  that  appear  in  the  rhyme. 

Next  step  will  be  to  write  these  words  and  phrases  on  the  black¬ 
board  in  sentences,  such  as:  The  cat  is  in  the  cupboard.  The  cat 
can’t  see  me. 

Who  can  find  one  word  that  tells  where  the  cat  is? — cupboard. 
Make  haste  slowly.  Repeat  the  word  over  and  over  again.  Present 
the  old  things  in  a  new  way  and  interest  will  not  lag. 


READING  LESSONS  BASED.  ON  ACTION 

Purpose — To  teach  a  child  to  receive  an  idea  by  following 
directions. 

Teacher  writes  the  word  or  sentence  on  blackboard,  such  as  “run.” 
Performs  the  act  and  tells  what  she  did.  Proceed  in  a  similar  way 
with  such  words  as  -jump,  sing,  skip,  hop,  clap,  cry,  stand,  fly,  smile, 
sit,  etc.  Let  children  perform  action  words  in  the  same  way.  Ask 
what  they  did  and  they  will  say,  “We  jumped,”  “We  clapped,”  “We 
sang,”  etc. 

Write:  “Jump  the  rope.”  Give  opportunity  for  observation,  then 
call  on  some  one  to  act  the  sentence.  John  pretends  to  do  so.  Teacher 
asks,  “What  did  John  do?”  “John  jumped  the  rope.”  “Tell  me  what 
he  did  without  telling  his  name.”  “It  was  he,  who  jumped  the  rope.” 
“It  was  I  who  jumped  the  rope.” 

At  another  time  teacher  writes  three  or  four  sentences  such  as: 
Wave  the  flag.  Fly  the  kite.  Sing  a  song.  She  draws  a  curtain  over 
the  work  and  calls  on  some  one  to  act  the  sentences. 

The  aim  is  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Care  should  be  taken  to  choose 
sentences  that  the  pupils  can  read  readily.  In  this  way  many  mono¬ 
syllabic  action  sentences  may  be  given  at  various  times  of  the  day  when 
children  are  in  need  of  exercise. 
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Suggestive  Action  Sentences. 

Catch  the  bean  bag. 

Read  in  the  book. 

Beat  the  drum. 

Roll  the  hoop. 

Hop  on  one  foot. 

Fly  to  the  door. 

Stand  on  a  chair. 

Knock  at  the  door. 

Touch  the  clock. 

Spin  the  plate. 

Clap  your  hands. 

Count  by  2's  to  24. 

Shake  your  head. 

Draw  a  picture. 

Set  the  table. 

Blow  the  horn. 

Get  the  red  book. 

Open  the  window. 

Run  to  me. 

Play  you  are  a  soldier  boy. 


Hold  the  doll. 

Shut  your  eyes. 

Blow  the  feather. 

Walk  east. 

Skip  north. 

Take  six  steps. 

Buzz  like  a  bee. 

Point  to  the  picture. 

Choose  four  children  to  play  a 
game. 

Stand  by  your  seat. 

Make  a  bow. 

Blow  the  whistle. 

Ring  the  bell. 

Stand  on  your  toes. 

Hide  the  red  bean  bag. 

Cry  like  a  baby. 

Bark  like  a  dog. 

Smell  the  flower. 

Count  the  boys  in  your  row. 


Purpose  of  Word  Drills. 

“Drills  on  sentences,  phrases  and  words  become  necessary  but 
should  be  of  a  sort  to  associate  form  and  meaning  rather  than  to  make 
form  an  end  itself.” 

Drill  recitations  should  be  short  and  spirited,  otherwise  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  fatigue  and  monotony. 

“Five  minutes  a  day  spent  in  thorough  and  systematic  work  will 
accomplish  more  than  twenty  minutes  of  listless  inactivity.” 

Have  a  period  distinct  from  the  reading  lesson  for  word  study  and 
vocabulary  drills.  The  same  words  must  be  recognized  in  many  new 
connections. 

Appeal  to  the  puzzle  instinct  and  to  the  competitive  impulse  to 
stimulate  activity  in  the  children. 

Much  easy  reading  to  get  word  mastery  is  better  than  many  word 
drills. 


Suggestive  Exercises  for  Word  Drills. 

1.  Use  perception  cards  as  furnished  by  Boards  of  Education. 

2.  Match  the  words  on  these  cards  with  words  upon  the  board 
or  chart.  (This  purpose  is  to  teach  the  child  that  certain 
symbols,  regardless  of  position,  size  or  color  always  represent 
a  certain  word.) 

(a)  Write  one  of  these  words  at  a  time  among  other  words  on 
the  blackboard. 

(b)  Write  it  in  different  places  on  the  blackboard. 

(c)  Write  it  in  different  size  letters. 
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3.  Have  the  class  take  position  on  the  floor  as  for  a  spelling 
match  in  higher  grades.  Let  the  teacher  hold  up  large  word 
card,  giving  a  turn  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other. 
Instead  of  “Spelling  Down,”  let  them  “Pronounce  Down.” 
Each  child  taking  his  seat  when  he  recognizes  a  word. 

4.  Hide  cards  about  room  as  in  peanut  hunt.  Send  groups  of 
children  to  find  and  bring  before  the  class  all  they  can 
recognize. 

5.  Whenever  possible  the  imagination  of  the  child  should  be 
stimulated  by  the  thought  of  the  lesson.  If  the  lesson  is  “Boy 
Blue”  the  teacher  writes  words  promiscuously  on  the  board, 
such  as: 


horn 

blow 

sheep 


meadow 

cows 


little 


She  then  says,  “Play  you  are  Boy  Blue  hiding  in  the  trees,  see 
if  you  can  hunt  for  the  words  and  tell  their  names.” 

6.  Invent  ways  of  utilizing  the  Primer  in  word  drills.  For 
example  write  the  important  words  from  some  review  lesson 
and  have  pupils  who  thus  get  the  clew,  either  name  or  find 
the  lesson. 

7.  The  teacher  begins  reading  aloud  a  sentence  anywhere  upon 
the  page  and  the  child  who  first  finds  the  place  reads  the 
sentence. 

8.  Circle  Game.  Let  child  in  center  start  at  some  point  and 
pronounce  as  many  words  as  he  can.  When  he  misses  a  word 
let  the  pupil  who  pronounces  it  take  his  place  in  the  center. 

9.  The  teacher  names  two  pupils  and  lets  each  pronounce  the 
word  held  by  the  other. 

10.  Select  the  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  that  contain  words  common 
to  the  reading  lessons  of  the  class,  and  write  the  important 
words  on  the  board  but  not  in  the  same  sequence  as  found  in 
the  rhyme.  Repeat  the  rhyme  and  let  pupils  place  the  pointer 
on  each  of  the  words  as  the  teacher  pauses  for  them  to  find  it. 

11.  Hold  up  a  card.  Let  the  pupil  who  first  recognizes  the  word 
get  it  and  come  to  the  front.  When  eight  or  ten  pupils  are 
thus  standing  in  front,  let  those  in  .  their  seats  pronounce  the 
words,  one  at  a  time,  taking  the  places  and  cards  of  the  pupils 
in  front. 

12.  Teacher  divides  blackboard  into  spaces.  Each  space  represents 
a  mile.  Place  a  word  in  each  space.  Teacher  gives  signal, 
“Ready,  Go,”  at  which  two  children  with  pointers  in  hands 
start  the  race  at  opposite  ends  and  run  as  many  miles  as 
possible  by  naming  words. 

13.  Going  to  Jerusalem:  Teacher  places  perception  cards,  or 
phrases,  on  each  child’s  seat,  except  one.  Children  then  march 
through  aisles.  Continue  this  until  teacher  blows  whistle. 
Children  then  hurry  for  a  seat,  one  child  being  left  without  a 
card.  The  child  who  is  left  passes  down  the  aisles,  and  the 
children  at  their  seats  pronounce  the  words  to  him.  If  one 
makes  a  mistake  or  cannot  get  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
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he  must  give  up  his  seat  to  the  one  in  the  aisle,  this  one  naming 
the  word. 

14.  We  must,  we  can  and  we  shall  have  better  reading  in  our 
schools. 


WHAT  PUPILS  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  DO  IN  READING  AT 
CLOSE  OF  YEAR.  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS 

First  Grade — First  Half  Year. 

Note — It  is  difficult  to  set  a  standard  for  first  grade  pupils  as 
children  differ  so  greatly  in  their  rate  of  progress.  Then,  too,  there 
is  often  irregular  attendance  in  this  grade  due  to  various  causes  of 
epidemics,  etc.  The  following  calendar  is  suggestive  as  to  minimum 
requirements. 

1.  Preparatory.  From  six  to  eight  weeks. 

Aids:  Perception  cards. 

Printed  charts. 

Competitive  games — grouping;  matching. 

Pictures. 

Objects. 

Drawings. 

2.  Dramatization  of  stories. 

3.  Action  and  silent  reading  from  blackboard  and  printed  strips 
of  manila  cardboard. 

4.  Repeating  of  jingles  to  increase  flexibility  and  strength  of  lips 
and  tongue. 

5.  Recognition  of  print  and  script. 

6.  Reading  of  simple  sentences  as  wholes. 

7.  Ability  to  gather  thought. 

8.  Ability  to  pronounce  words. 

9.  Sight  vocabulary  of  about  150  words. 

10.  All  the  common  consonants  sounds  should  be  known. 

11.  All  the  short  vowel  sounds. 

12.  Read  about  fifty  pages  of  the  basal  primer,  or  fifty  pages  of 
the  Story  Hour  Primer  and  fifty  pages  of  Free  and  Treadwell. 


Second  Half  Year.  (Complete  two  primers  not  previously  read.) 

1.  Children  should  be  able  to  read  with  ease  from  any  of  Primers 
listed  in  Course  of  Study. 

2.  Read  two  first  readers  or  the  equivalent,  making  a  total  of 
about  six  hundred  pages  during  the  first  year. 

3.  Recognize  the  words  of  the  vocabulary  both  singly  and  in 
phrases.  (Children  should  know  about  four  hundred  words 
during  First  year.) 

4.  Building  and  blending  short  vowel  phonograms. 
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5.  Hearing  and  telling  the  story  in  connection  with  nature,  ob¬ 
servation,  health  and  literature  talks. 

Note— Not  how  Much  but  how  Well;  not  the  number  of  books 
read,  but  the  Joy  and  Pleasure  with  which  the  child  reads  should  be 
the  test  for  First  Grade. 


Second  Grade. 

By  the  time  pupils  have  reached  Second  grade  reading  should 
have  become  a  pleasure.  It  should  never  becofne  a  mere  rote  or 
mechanical  exercise. 

Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  plod  through  sentences,  para¬ 
graphs  and  lessons  in  a  way  which  discourages  improvement  and 
fosters  gradual  deterioration.  All  work  should  aim  to  put  the  class 
into  the  atmosphere  required  by  the  selection,  so  that  the  reading  may 
be  ready,  intelligent  and  spirited. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  call  the  words  in  reading  at  sight,  and 
to  know  their  meaning. 

In  grades  one  and  two,  reading  is  the  most  important  subject,  and 
every  other  subject  should  be  ranked  as  secondary. 

If  the  pupils  learn  to  read  and  acquire  a  love  for  books  in  these 
two  grades,  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  worth  while.  If  supple¬ 
mental  material  is  limited,  ask  children  to  bring  old  readers,  nursery 
books,  magazines,  etc.,  which  they  may  have  at  home. 

While  not  all  material  from  these  sources  will  be  suitable,  much 
of  it  can  be  used,  if  teachers  will  select  best  parts  of  it,  cut  out  and 
paste,  either  in  book  form  or  leaflets. 

Nonsense  verses,  jingles,  good  conduct  verses,  favorite  folk 
stories,  nature  poems  according  to  seasons  and  other  materials  from 
discarded  books  may  be  used  advantageously  in  this  manner. 

I.  Materials. 

1.  Reading  as  related  to  history,  nature  study,  literature,  to  be 
adapted  to  the  children’s  needs  and  interests. 

2.  Selected  lessons  in  the  second  half  of  the  First  Readers  should 
be  briefly  reviewed  during  first  few  weeks  of  school. 

3.  Avoid  attempting  too  difficult  material,  thereby  discouraging 
the  pupil  and  thus  destroying  interest.  Much  sight  reading  of  simple 
material  from  supplemental  books. 

4.  Use  basal  text  for  morning  period,  and  supplementary  reading 
for  afternoon  period.  The  afternoon  period  should  be  much  oral  and 
silent  reading  of  easier  material  to  get  rate,  fluency,  and  fix  the  habits 
developed  in  the  morning.  This  reading  should  be  as  wide  as  possible 
and  along  different  lines. 

II.  Method. 

1.  Lead  the  children  to  see  that  we  read  to  get  the  thought  or 
story  from  the  writer — that  when  we  read  aloud  we  must  get  the  story 
and  tell  it,  just  as  the  writer  tells  it.  Work  hard  to  get  the  child  to 
read  in  a  natural  tone.  Get  him  to  forget  himself — to  feel  at  ease. 
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2.  When  the  class  has  mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading  suffi¬ 
ciently  to,  do  some  independent  reading,  let  each  one  prepare  stories 
to,  read  to  the  class.  Their  reading  should  be  limited  only  to  their 
ability  to  read.  Have  pupils  stand  on  both  feet  and  read  with  confi¬ 
dence. 

3.  Do  not  confine  their  reading  to  the  text  book  alone.  Nature, 
health,  literature  and  history  lessons  must  be  related  to  school  activi¬ 
ties. 

4.  Encourage  children  to  read  to  pupils  of  other  grades,  to  parents, 
for  morning  exercises,  for  an  audience,  for  Friday  afternoon  exercises, 
etc. 

5.  Occasional  reading  of  good  stories  by  older  pupils  of  other 
grades  to  stimulate  younger  ones. 

6.  When  the  lesson  contains  dialogue,  allow  different  children  to 
take  the  parts,  leaving  out  the  “he  said”  and  all  explanations.  Drama¬ 
tize  it  in  a  small  way.  This  is  of.  special  help  to  children  of  slow 
imagination.  The  acts  of  the  story  characters  become  the  personal 
experiences  of  the  actors.  Let  pupils  use  their  individuality  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  character^.  Distinctness,  clear  articulation,  ap¬ 
propriate  expression  should  be  secured. 

7.  Attention  is  called  to  supervised  study  period  in  which  the 
children  are  helped  to  get  difficult  meanings  and  pronunciations,  cor¬ 
rect  pronunciations  and  expression.  For  this  use  basal  text. 

8.  Expression  secured  by  stimulating  questions  and  by  imitation 
of  teacher  and  good  readers  in  the  class.  Children  are  imitators  and 
to  hear  good  reading  gives  them  an  impetus  to  do  the  same. 

9.  Emphasize  silent  reading  for  thought  getting  through  repro¬ 
duction  and  for  quickening  the  reading  pace.  Silent  reading  should 
precede  oral  reading.  It  seeks  to  make  reading  a  process  of  thinking. 

10.  Use  group  method.  Organize  the  work  on  a  social  basis, 

children  who  show  ability  in  reading  to  assist  slower 

children. 

11.  All  corrections  should  be  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  child’s 
assignment.  If  the  pupil’s  reading  is  very  poor,  he  may  be  stopped 
(for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  class)  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph. 

I  his  is  not  an  interruption  but  a  curtailment  of  the  assignment. 

12.  Rapid  readers  should  not  be  held  to  keeping  the  place  while 
slow  readers  struggle  through  a  selection.  Why? 


Suggestions  for  Comprehension  or  Silent  Reading  Exercises. 

1'  ^each1er  reads  or  tells  parts  of  interesting  stories;  then  leaves 
the  books  where  the  children  can  get  them.  Why? 

2.  Have  table  or  shelf  in  the  room  with  attractive  books  suited  to 
the  maturity  and  varying  interests  of  the  children.  Allow  pupils  to 
go  to  the  table  between  recitation  periods  and  read  silently. 

3.  Pupils  read  to  find  answers  to  questions. 

4.  Read  the  exact  words  of  a  certain  character  in  the  story. 

5.  Permit  the  children  to  show  by  action  or  by  picturing  what  they 
have  silently  gathered  by  the  thought  of  the  lesson.  When  the  story 

read  It*  ^  ^  aCtUally  lived  by  the  children,  they  are  ready  to 
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6.  Read  the  story  to  find  which  characters  are  liked  best,  which 
are  the  funniest,  the  saddest,  etc. 

7.  Read  to  find  what  is  said  of  the  habits,  songs,  new  suits,  and 
food  of  each  bird  in  such  lessons  as  “Birds.”  ' 

*  8.  In  stories  such  as  “The  Pig  and  the  Hen,”  read  the  selection  to 
find  out  who  quarreled,  what  the  quarrel  was  about  and  the  best  way 
to  end  the  quarrel. 

9.  Read  a  story  to  plan  scenes  and  characters  for  dramatization 
to  be  given  at  a  school  assembly  or  pupils  of  another  room. 

10.  Use  short  exposure  sentences,  phrases,  and  word  drills  to  get 
quick  recognition,  and  rate  in  silent  reading. 

11.  Illustrate  stories  with  free  hand  cuttings  or  drawings  to  clarify 
thought. 

12.  Change  the  ending  of  a  story.  Class  decides  which  ending  is 
best  fitted  for  the  story. 

Note — From  the  first  day  in  school  until  the  last,  no  lesson  should 
neglect  the  thought  content  and  its  proper  expression  in  order  to 
convey  the  thought  clearly  to  others.  This  need  not,  must  not,  be  the 
result  of  parrot  like  imitation,  but  should  come  from  an  actual  realiza¬ 
tion  or  an  appreciation  of  the  thought. 

The  Teaching  of  a  Poem. 

Teachers  should  select  appropriate  poems  and  teach  the  pupils  to 
recite  them  perfectly  as  to  form  and  expression.  In  selecting  poems 
for  memorizing  remember  that  the  object  of  the  exercise  is  not  only 
to  cultivate  verbal  memory  but  also  to  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  thought  and  expression,  and  to  leave  in  the  mind  senti¬ 
ments  that  will  enrich  life. 

“BOATS  SAIL  ON  THE  RIVERS” 

(By  Christine  G.  Rosetti) 

Boats  sail  on  the  river 
And  ships  sail  on  the  sea; 

But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  sky 
Are  prettier  far  than  these. 

There  are  bridges  on  the  river, 

As  pretty  as  you  please; 

But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven 
And  overtops  the  trees 
And  builds  a  road  from  earth  to  sky 
Is  prettier  far  than  these. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  Above  Named  Poem. 

Watch  sky  for  signs  of  rain;  watch  rain  drops  as  they  fall.  Where 
does  rain  come  from?  What  makes  rain  fall  from  the  clouds?  (Cool 
breezes  strike  clouds,  they  change  into  raindrops  and  fall  to  earth.) 
Where  do  clouds  come  from?  How  can  you  tell  when  it  is  going  to 
rain?  Describe  the  sky,  color  of  clouds.  When  the  rain  is  over  and 
the  sun  comes  out,  what  do  you  sometimes  see  up  in  the  sky? 
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Pupils  describe  rainbow.  Teacher  shows  picture.  How  many 
colors  can  you  see  in  the  rainbow?  (This  perhaps  will  be  sufficient 
for  one  day’s  lesson.  Continue  next  day  in  the  following  manner) : 
Look  up  into  the  sky  today  and  tell  what  you  see  sailing  across.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  bridge  across  the  sky?  Where  else  have  you  seen 
bridges?  (On  the  rivers,  on  creeks,  etc.) 

What  have  you  seen  sailing  on  the  rivers?  (Boats,  ships.)  Has 
anyone  here  seen  the  big  ships  sailing  on  the  seas?  (Show  pictures.) 

Now,  listen,  and  I  shall  read  to  you  a  beautiful  poem  which  tells 
of  the  boats,  the  ships,  and  the  clouds.  It  also  tells  of  bridges  across 
rivers  and  of  the  one  across  the  heavens.  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  which 
one  Christine  Rosetti,  who  wrote  this  poem,  thinks  the  prettiest. 
Teacher  reads  poem  expressively. 

Did  you  find  out  what  it  is  in  the  poem  that  she  thinks  is  the 
prettiest? 

Which  do  you  think  is  the  prettiest?  What  makes  you  think  so? 
Now,  I  am  going  to  read  part  of  the  poem  again  and  you  may  tell  me 
the  first  picture  that  you  see.  (Teacher  reads  first  stanza.)  What 
picture  did  you  see,  Ned?  How  many  pictures  in  first  stanza?  Read 
second  stanza.  What  picture  did  you  see  first,  Clara?  What  is  the 
'‘bow  that  bridges  heaven?”  Teacher  writes  on  board:  “Mary  may 
draw  a  picture  of  the  rainbow.”  What  are  the  rainbow  colors,  Tom? 
What  makes  the  rainbow  so  beautiful?  (The  rays  of  the  sun  shining 
on  millions  of  little  raindrops.)  Now  we  are  going  to  find  out  first 
what  the  poem  tells  us  about  the  rainbow.  Study  to  read  the  whole 
poem. 

Note — The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  freely  and  natural¬ 
ly.  In  this  way  the  lesson  becomes  a  language  exercise  in  which  the 
pupils  will  gain  in  freedom  of  expression  and  in  the  ability  to  form 
clear  mental  images.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  beautiful  little  poem 
can  be  made  to  correlate  with  reading  language,  or  drawing  lessons. 


MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  IN  READING 

Second  Grade. 

As  in  First  grade,  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  must  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  Second  grade  reading  throughout  the  year.  It  depends 
largely  on  the  following: 

1.  General  ability  of  pupils. 

2.  Interest,  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  teacher. 

3.  Equipment  of  school  in  the  way  of  supplies  and  material  for 
reading  books. 

4.  Standard  tests  as  used  in  schools  for  measuring  ability  of 
pupils. 

The  following  calendar  is  suggestive: 

First  Semester. 

1.  Review  of  First  Grade  Readers  at  beginning  of  school.  Selected 
lessons. 
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2.  Ability  to  read  Successfully  both  silently  and  orally  the  usual 
Second  grade  literature  and  lessons,  at  the  rate  accepted  as  a  standard. 

3.  Making  of  little  dictionaries  and  alphabet  books  to  teach  the 
alphabet  in  order. 

4.  Literature  selections  and  poems  by  Field,  Stevenson  and  others. 

5.  Blackboard  and  mimeograph  copies  related  to  nature  and  health 
work. 

6.  Read  two  Second  Readers  or  equivalents. 

7.  Pronounce  words  and  sentences  as  well  as  to  read  expressively. 

8.  Phonetics — Should  use  phonetics  with  skill  in  the  discovery  of 
new  words. 

9.  Should  know  that  when  there  are  two  vowels  in  a  syllable,  the 
first  vowel  is  long  and  the  last  silent. 

10.  Should  know  that  final  “e”  makes  the  vowel  long. 

12.  Should  have  the  ability  to  grasp  thought  more  readily  by  means 
of  silent  reading. 

\ 

Second  Semester. 

Read  simple  material  at  sight,  attack  new  words  independently.  Use 
ideas  gained. 

Read  at  least  four  Second  Readers. 


Third  Grade. 

The  mechanics  and  the  process  of  reading  should  be  fairly  mas¬ 
tered  by  the  close  of  the  third  year. 

Pupils  in  this  grade  must  not  only  read  fluently,  but  intelligently. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  silent  reading  than  in  the  first 
two  years.  There  must  be  a  growing  power  to  interpret  the  printed 
page  which  can  be  secured  only  by  specific  and  systematic  lessons  in 
getting  thought. 

In  Third  grade,  children  should  show  a  marked  advance  in  the 
rapid  recognition  of  words  in  phrases  and  sentences,  in  reading  groups 
of  words  at  a  glance,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  should  grasp  the 
whole  of  a  paragraph  at  a  glance. 

Sometime  a  pupil  may  read  a  selection  to  the  whole  school  as  an 
opening  exercise  when  the  subject  is  one  of  interest  to  all  or  suitable 
to  the  day  or  season.  In  this  way  much  extra  reading  may  be  done 
without  loss  of  time  or  hurried  searching  for  the  selection  desired, 
and  at  the  precise  moment  when  it  will  be  most  opportune  and  ef¬ 
fective. 

Incidentally,  it  will  do  as  much  for  the  teacher  as  for  the  pupils 
and  will  .prevent  the  reading  from  becoming  formal,  mechanical,  and 
purposeless. 


Material. 

1.  Materials  related  to  the  child’s  interests  and  experiences  as 
closely  as  possible. 
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2.  Lessons  made  up  from  experiences  and  recitations  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Selections  from  myths,  hero  tales,  nature  lore,  stories  from 
other  lands,  etc. 

3.  Poems,  anecdotes  and  short  stories  from  books  and  standard 
periodicals. 

4.  Hearing,  reading,  learning,  and  reciting  poems.  Stories  retold 
and  dramatized. 

II.  Methods  of  Procedure. 

1.  Dramatic  dialogue  reading  continued  as  in  Second  grade. 

2.  Encourage  a  motive  for  oral  reading  by  individual  pupils. 

3.  Child  to  make  his  own  choice  of  books  as  he  makes  his  own 
choice  of  friends. !  Make  the  environment  direct  his  choice.  Keep  up 
fresh  interest  through  new  kinds  of  work  and  material  adapted  to  the 
children. 

4.  Silent  reading  to  establish  habits  of  thought-getting. 

5.  Read  stories  of  animal  life  as  presented  by  best  authors. 

6.  Read  pages  of  simple  material,  not  merely  a  few  sentences  or 
paragraphs. 

7.  Judicious  questioning  by  the  teacher  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
of  the  context.  Questions  on  board  as  a  guide  to  thoughtful  reading. 

8.  No  interruptions  for  criticism.  Reserve  until  reading  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

9.  Teacher  not  always  to  follow  the  book  (lessons)  page  by  page. 
Select  seasonable  lessons.  Allow  child  to  choose  his  lessons — follow 
his  choice  from  time  to  time.  Gratify  varying  tastes  in  reading. 
Voluntary  or  pleasure  reading  one-half  hour  period  per  week. 

10.  Thoughtful  help  given  to  the  child  who  is  struggling  with  read¬ 
ing  rather  than  telling  him  to  be  seated  and  read  his  lesson  over  again 
or  to  stay  after  school.  Discussion  of  words  and  their  meanings,  of 
situations  which  bewilder,  as  an  aid  to  clearer  understanding. 

11.  Plan  scenes  and  dramatize  stories. 

12.  Illustrate  or  make  pictures  suggested  by  stories. 

III.  Grouping. 

1.  Organize  small  groups  under  the  leadership  of  a  capable  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class.  “Play  teacher.”  Each  group  may  use  a  different 
book. 

2.  Group  pupils  according  to  their  capacity  to  think  and  work. 
Drill  on  words  and  phrases  with  the  individual  groups  or  with  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  not  with  the  class  as  a  whole.  (See  Klapper— Teaching 
Children  to  Read,  page  157.) 

Group  1.  Children  who  lack  the  power  to  recognize  words.  For 
this  group  use  phonic  analysis,  blends,  word  study,  phrasing  for 
smoothness.  Reading  of  single  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  answer  to 
stimulating  questions.  Silent  reading  and  telling  the  story. 

Group  2.  Children  who  lack  the  power  of  comprehension.  Reme¬ 
dial  work — Train  child  to  listen;  all  books  closed  except  the  pupil’s 
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who  is  called  on  to  read.  Test  thought  getting  by  reproduction  of 
paragraphs  and  parts  of  story;  by  thoughtful  criticism  of  the  rendition 
of  the  part.  Silent  reading — each  child  reads  a  different  book,  and 
prepares  to  tell  or  read  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  ’story.  In¬ 
terpreting  the  story  through  dramatic  effort,  as  one  reads. 

Group  3.  Children  who  lack  in  expressive  and  convincing  oral 
rendition.  Remedial  work— Stimulate  effort  by  competitive  tests  in 
which  judgment  is  exercised  by  the  class;  as  in  sending  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  a  First  or  Second  grade  to  read  to  them  a  familiar  fairy  or  folk 
tale.  Dramatic  reading,  each  child  dramatizing  the  thought  according 
to  his  own  interpretation. 

Group  4.  Children  who  lack  in  clearness  of  speech,  in  articulation 
and  enunciation.  Remedial  work— Drills  in  enunciation.  Drills  for 
speech  control.  (See  suggestions  given  in  Bulletin.) 

Note — The  main  ultimate  purpose  of  reading  lessons  is  to  enable 
the  child  to  sit  down  quietly  by  himself  and  get  the  meaning  of  a 
book.  There  is  no  one  and  only  orthodox  order  of  presenting  a  read¬ 
ing  lesson. 


IV.  Word  Study. 

“Select  with  care  the  words  and  phrases  for  drills.  They  may  be 
chosen  upon  the  thought  basis  or  upon  the  form  basis.  They  may 
grow  out  of  class’  needs  in  enunciation  or  in  recognition.  The  practice 
of  listing  the  hard  words  of  a  given  lesson  for  drill  may  be  wasteful 
because  the  words  selected  by  the  teacher  are  not  difficult  for  the 
pupil,  or  because  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  words  selected.” 
— Jenkins,  page  52. 

“It  is  thoughts  that  are  being  read  through  the  words,  and  because 
this  is  true,  the  reading  of  a  selection  also  should  be  by  groups  or 
paragraphs,  rather  than  sentence  by  sentence.” — Kendall  and  Mirick, 
page  33. 

Train  to  read  several  words  at  a  glance. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  a  Poem. 

Too  many  recitations  in  reading  are  devoted  to,  “Now,  children, 
we  will  read.  Sit  up  straight,  feet  together.  Willie  may  begin.”  Hav¬ 
ing  “pressed  the  button”  as  it  were,  Miss  X  seats  herself  at  the  back 
of  the  room  to  hear  the  children  “do  the  rest.” 

Before  a  child  attempts  to  memorize  or  read  a  poem,  it  should  be 
studied  very  carefully  as  a  class  exercise.  Questions  should  develop 
meaning  so  that  the  poem  may  present  a  story  as  clearly  as  though 
it  were  stated  in  prose.  First  a  word  study  must  be  made  so  that 
there  may  be  no  troublesome,  unknown  words.  Then  the  children 
must  be  made  to  see  the  picture  described  or  the  thought  uppermost 
in  the  writer’s  mind.  He  must  be  put  into  a  condition  to  enjoy  or 
appreciate  the  situations.  Then  he  should  be  led  to  see  that  the  whole 
poem  goes  forward  step  by  step  or  from  one  incident  to  another  by 
some  such  plan  as  this:  (Suppose  the  poem  is  Stevenson’s  “Foreign 
Lands,”  page  38,  Natural  Method  Third  Reader.) 
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Discuss  poem.  (The  entire  poem  may  be  read  to  the  class  before 
discussing.)  Where  is  this  boy  in  the  picture?  Describe  the  tree.  Mr. 
Stevenson  tells  us  what  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  boy.  What  did 
he  do  when  he  got  up  in  the  cherry  tree?  What  does  he  tell  us  about 
a  “foreign  land”?  How  many  of  you  have  ever  heard  of  France? 
Where  is  it?  What  happened  there  a  short  time  ago?  Yes,  some  of 
your  brothers,  fathers,  or  cousins  were  called  to  go  there  during  the 
war.  France  is  called  a  foreign  land.  All  pronounce  the  word  foreign. 
4Say  it  again.  Teacher  writes,  “foreign  land.”  What  does  the  word 
foreign  mean,  Carl? 

Third  stanza:  Read  what  it  tells  us  that  Stevenson  could  see  pass. 
Why  did  he  call  it  a  dimpling  river?  He  could  see  the  sky  in  the 
river.  What  do  we  call  that?  How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  the 
reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  river?  What  did  he  cad  the  river?  What 
color  was  the  sky’s  looking  glass?  Where  did  Stevenson  go  after  he 
had  “looked  abroad  on  foreign  lands”?  Mention  some  of  the  things 
he  saw  in  fairy  land.  This  may  require  the  time  of  two  periods  at 
first,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  time.  Continue  next  day  in  the  following 
way.  The  groups  of  phrases,  and  words  such  as  foreign  country, 
dimpling  river,  dusty  roads,  fairyland,  should  be  written  on  the 
board  to  recall  yesterday’s  lesson.  Show  that  some  words  such  as 
dim-pling  are  divided  into  two  syllables.  Give  brief  spirited  review  of 
work  on  board.  The  teacher  then  says,  “Today  I  shall  read  the  whole 
poem  the  very  best  I  can.  You  may  listen  to  see  if  I  read  it  correctly 
(reads  expressively).  I  believe  Mary  would  like  to  read  it.  or  parts 
of  it,  all  alone.  Now,  we’ll  listen  carefully  so  we  can  help  her  if  she 
needs  it.” 

If  pupils  are  helped  in  this  manner  at  first,  it  will  give  them 
confidence  without  actually  putting  the  words  into  their  mouths. 
Teachers  should  remember  that  this  is  the  time  to  instill  thoroughness. 
We  never  can  have  good  reading  so  long  as  children  attempt  to  read 
these  beautiful  poems  and  literature  when  their  only  preparation  has 
been,  “Take  the  next  lesson  for  tomorrow.” 

WHAT  TO  EXPECT  IN  READING  OlF  A  THIRD  GRADE  PUPIL 
AT  CLOSE  OF  YEAR 

Minimum  Requirements. 

1.  Read  several  words  at  a  glance  or  the  reading  of  words  in 
groups.  Each  must  have  learned  to  do  all  of  which  he  is  capable,  feel 
that  his  efforts  are  recognized,  and  that  his  opinions  are  respected. 

2.  The  amount  of  home  reading  should  have  increased. 

3.  Read  with  ease  any  Third  Reader  or  equivalent. 

4.  Read  effectively  the  same  grade  of  difficulty  from  Second 
Readers. 

5.  Read  independently  without  pointing  of  finger,  swaying  of 
body,  etc. 

6.  Grasp  thought  more  readily. 

7.  Convey  thought  of  lesson  to  others  through  expressive  oral 
reading. 

8.  Must  meet  the  minimum  standard  set  by  whatever  series  of 
tests  the  local  school  requires. 
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9.  Should  love  books,  love  to  read  and  should  have  grown,  steadily 
in  concentration  of  attention,  eagerness,  reasoning  and  enthusiasm. 

10.  Should  have  a  reading  vocabulary  of  about  1060  words. 

In  Phonics. 

Must  have  mastered  greater  ease  in  rapid  blending,  should  be  able 
to  recognize  and  use  intelligently  terminal  phonograms  and  suffixes 
such  as:  tain,  as  in  mountain;  ion,  as  in  cushion;  cian,  as  in  magician,* 
etc. 

Must  know  the  vowel  equivalents: 

a,  ay,  ai,  ey,  eigh; 
e,  ee,  ea,  ei; 
i,  y,  igh,  ight; 
ao,  oa,  ow; 
u,  ui,  ew. 

Fourth  Grade. 

The  Fourth  grade  pupil  is  still  in  need  of  much  help  in  getting  the 
proper  setting  for  a  lesson  and  in  making  a  reasonable  interpretation. 
He  needs  and  enjoys  stories  and  suggestions  which  will  enliven  the 
reading  lesson.  He  should  not  be  left  wholly  to  his  own  resources. 
As  a  child  advances  in  the  grades  the  amount  of  silent  reading  in¬ 
creases  and  the  need  of  oral  reading  decreases.  Thought  getting  or 
interpretation  becomes  increasingly  important. 

The  questions  appended  to  each  lesson  are  highly  suggestive. 
These  questions  should  arise  throughout  the  study  and  the  reading  of 
the  selection. 

Interesting  information  gained  in  other  subjects  should  add  to 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  reading  work.  Advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this  whenever  possible. 

Suggestions  for  Accomplishing  Above  Points. 

1.  Find  answers  to  thought  questions,  as  in  “The  Sleeping 
Beauty,”  page  143,  Fourth  Reader,  Studies  in  Reading. 

Method  of  Presentation. 

Motive  supplied  through  an  appeal  to  interest. 

Teacher  gives  setting  of  story  in  a  few  words,  or  proposes  a 
simple  problem  which  the  reading  will  solve,  possibly  reading  to  first 
break  where  the  princess  and  castle  fell  asleep. 

Story  is  finished  next  time  with  discussion  of  words  and  their 
meaning,  of  points  that  are  confusing,  as  an  aid  to  clearer  under¬ 
standing. 

Then  follows  silent  reading  through  questioning  to  establish  habits 
of  thought  getting,  such  as  the  following: 

“What  wish  was  granted  the  queen  by  the  fairies?  How  did  the 
king  prove  he  was  pleased?  What  people  were  invited  to  the  feast? 
Why  do  you  suppose  the  king  left  out  the  thirteenth?  Why  did  he 
not  provide  another  plate?  Name  some  things  done  today  which  are 
just  as  foolish.  What  tells  us  before  the  thirteenth  speaks  that  her 
gift  is  not  going  to  be  a  good  one?  What  will  prevent  her  prophecy 
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from  ‘coming  true?  How  did  the  king  hope  to  save  Rosamond  from 
even  the  100  years’  sleep?  How  do  you  suppose  there  came  to  be  a 
spindle  in  the  attic  if  the  king’s  orders  were  obeyed?  What  happened 
to  the  whole  castle?  What  shows  us  that  every  thing  was  asleep  for 
a  long  time?  Why  were  the  young  men  all  unsuccessful  and  why  was 
the  last  successful?  Describe  entrance  and  waking-up  scene. 

Did  the  superstition  regarding  13  help  or  hinder  the  king?  Why? 

Note — Questions  like  the  above  may  be  written  or  given  orally  to 
test  thought  getting  and  reproduction  of  story. 

2.  Select  parts  of  a  story  or  poem  that  make  pictures.  First  get 
setting  of  poem  by  reading  as  a  whole.  Eradication  of  speech  diffi¬ 
culties  and  vocabulary  through  discussion  of  words  and  their  mean¬ 
ing.  Second  Day — Have  pupils  go  to  board  and  put  on  pictures  they 
see  in  different  verses.  Next  allow  them  to  open  books  and  read  parts 
that  were  pictured  on  blackboard. 

3.  Read  quickly  to  reproduce  ideas  of  a  paragraph  or  short  story. 
For  this  work,  easy  reading  material  should  be  used. 

4.  Find  author’s  aim  or  purpose  in  a  selection.  For  example,  if  a 
child  takes  a  certain  view  of  a  character  in  a  selection  he  should 
support  his  view  by  showing  what  the  author  said  of  the  character, 
what  the  character  said  and  did,  etc. 

5.  Imagination  pla}ns  an  active  part  in  the  ability  to  read  well. 
The  best  oral  readers  will  be  those  who  can  readily  picture  the  scenes 
which  the  words  suggest.  This  ability  will  be  quickened  by  encourag¬ 
ing  pupils  to  gain  the  thought,  to  put  themselves  into  the  parts.  At 
this  point  dramatization  begins. 

6.  Encourage  constructive  and  humorous  readings.  Wholesome 
fun  is  catching,  hence  the  teacher  must  see  the  “funny  side”  in  order 
to  help  pupils  enjoy  selections.  Such  books  as  Jackson’s  “Letters 
from  a  Cat,”  Warner’s  “How  I  Killed  a  Bear,”  and  “Pinocchie,”  bring 
out  the  developing  sense  of  humor. 

7.  Select  much  reading  of  simple  interesting  material  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  increasing  the  rate  of  reading. 

8.  Encourage  pupils  to  bring  to  scho'ol  items  of  information  or 
news  or  jokes,  to  read  to  the  class.  Allow  them  choice  in  their  read¬ 
ing  materials,  thus  gaining  an  insight  into  the  tendencies  and  interests 
of  the  class. 

9.  Speed  up  any  “laggards,”  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  class. 
List  pupils  according  to  their  ability  to  think  and  definitely  work 
toward  eradication  of  difficulties,  through  use  of  phonics,  simple  read¬ 
ing  material,  word  study,  drills  for  speech  control,  etc. 

10.  Careful  preparation  for  the  study  of  reading  should  be  made 
when  the  lesson  is  assigned.  This  should  be  done  by  questioning  to 
awaken  the  interest,  by  explaining  difficult  words,  phrases,  paragraphs, 
and  situations  that  bewilder.  The  study  of  new  and  difficult  words, 
singly  and  in  phrases,  should  be  continued  only  as  needed.  More  time 
should  be  given  to  discussion  of  content,  which  helps  interpretation. 
All  work  should  aim  to  put  the  class  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  so  that  the  reading  be  ready,  intelligent,  and  spirited.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  the  group  system,  dividing  classes  into  small  sections  in 
reading.  This  gives  opportunity  for  individual  attention  for  the  slower 
pupils. 
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11.  While  position  is  a  minor  thought,  a  child  should  not  read  in 
a  careless  position.  Do  not  insist  in  a  stiff  “heels-togetKer  toes-on- 
the-line  position,’’  but  train  the  child  to  correct  habits  of  standing 
while  reading. 

12.  Cultivate  a  habit  in  the  pupils  to  listen  attentively  while  in  their 
seats,  by  often  closing  books  and  hearing  reader,  “playing  audience.” 

13.  Occasionally  the  teacher  may  read  to  her  pupils.  This  should 
not  be  abused,  however,  as  the  chief  aim  of  the  teacher  is  not  to  show 
bv  example  how  to  read,  but  her  aim  should  be  to  best  call  the  minds 
of  the  children  into  strong  action  through  the  stimulation  of  the 
author. 

14.  When  the  mechanics  of  reading  have  been  mastered  sufficiently 
to  do  independent  reading,  let  the  pupils  prepare  stories  to  tell  to  the 
class,  as  a  test  in  reproduction  and  thought-getting,  reading  orally 
parts  indicated  by  questions — by  outlines. 

15.  Do  not  confine  reading  to  text  books.  Frequent  practice  should 
be  required  in  sight  reading  from  other  books.  Material  should  be 
suited  to  child.  Give  pupils  the  best  literature  and  plenty  of  it.  Let 
them  bring  books  from  home  to  read  to  the  pupils  of  the  class. 

16.  Choose  selections  that  present  real  or  possible  situations;  or 
situations  that  present  some  truth;  situations  that  develop  imagination 
and  interest  and  at  the  same  time  provoke  thought  and  mental  grasp 
of  realities.  Read  real  literature  that  is  worth  careful  study,  or  read 
for  information  that  is  worth  remembering;  not  that  which  must  be 
forgotten  and  discarded. 

17.  Group  Work  in  Reading.  (See  Klapper-YTeaching  Children  to 
Read,  page  156,  for  the  group  or  individual  child.) 

Memorization  and  Poems. 

These  go  hand  in  hand  with  reading  and  serve  as  a  language  and 
vocabulary  purpose  also. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  Poem: 

“THE  TREE” 

The  tree’s  early  leafbuds  were  bursting  their  brown; 

“Shall  1  take  them  away?”  said  the  Frost,  sweeping  down. 

“No,  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  blossoms  have  grown,” 

Prayed  the  Tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown. 

The  Tree  bore  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung; 

“Shall  I  take  them  away?”  said  the  Wind,  as  he  swung. 

“No  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  berries  have  grown,” 

Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 

The  Tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow; 

Said  the  girl,  “May  I  gather  thy  berries  now?” 

“Yes,  all  thou  canst  see; 

Take  them;  all  are  for  thee,” 

Said  the  Tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  boughs  low. 

Discussion  should  precede  the  teaching  of  poem. 
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In  studying  trees,  observe  leaf  buds,  when  formed,  how  protected. 
Examine  different  unfolding  buds.  Discuss  with  pupils  the  renewal 
of  life  in  the  tree  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  what  the  tree  eats  and 
drinks,  how  it  breathes,  how  leaves  are  folded  in  the  buds.  What  are 
the  enemies  of  the  trees? 

Development: 

Teacher  reads  as  a  whole.  Who  do  you  see  in  the  picture?  What 
does  Jack  Frost  ask  of  the  tree?  Read  the  two  lines  that  tell  how 
the  tree  answered  the  frost.  Why  did  the  tree  not  want  to  give  the 
leaf  buds  away?  Of  what  use  are  they  to  the  tree?  In  what  way 
could  Jack  Frost  take  them  away?  How  did  the  tree  feel  when  the 
frost  suggested  taking  the  leaf  buds?  What  part  of  the  tree  is  “its 
crown”?  What  else  did  you'  see  in  the  poem  that  wanted  the  leaf 
buds?  Is  the  tree  willing  for  the  wind  to  have  its  blossoms?  Why 
not?  If  the  blossoms  are  destroyed  what  happens?  Does  this  poem 
make  you  think  of  the  trees  as  our  good  friends?  Name  some  of  the 
things  that  we  receive  from  the  “laden  boughs”  of  trees.  Why  should 
we  protect  the  trees? 

A  STUDY  RECITATION  IN  READING 

Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Grades. 

The  study  recitation  precedes  the  recitation  period  and  is  an  exer¬ 
cise  where  the  teacher  and  class  work  out  a  lesson  together  with  book 
in  hand.  The  class  recitation  is  one  of  thinking  power  in  which  the 
teacher  grades  the  pupils  in  getting  thought;  in  the  discussion  of  new 
and  difficult  words  and  their  meaning,  of  points  that  are  confusing, 
and  finally  in  the  oral  expression  of  the  selection. 

Many  proper  names  occur  in  various  selections.  These  usually 
give  trouble  and  should  be  cleared  up  before  the  children  have  made 
false  mental  concepts  in  regard  to  them.  The  study  recitation  should 
be  made  up  partly  by  thought  provoking  questions  given  by  teacher 
and  pupils,  followed  by  a  search  through  the  text  for  the  answers. 

Many  of  our  modern  educators  say  that  teachers  are  inclined  to 
do  too  much  FOR  a  pupil  instead  of  doing  a  proper  amount  WITH 
him.  The  teacher’s  function  then  is.  to  enlist  the  pupil’s  activity  and 
to  guide  him  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Greater  emphasis  must  be  made  upon  independent  study  in  seat 
assignments,  the  recitation  period  being  used  for  purposes  of  testing 
thought  getting  through  the  printed  page. 

In  conducting  the  study  recitation,  motive  must  be  supplied 
through  the  intellectual  or  emotional  appeal  to  interest;  the  teacher 
giving  the  setting  in  a  few  words  by  first  telling  the  class  enough 
about  the  selection  to  arouse  an  interest  or  proposing  a  simple  problem 
which  the  reading  will  solve.  The  children  should  then  begin  to  read 
with  the  help  of  the  teacher.  Study  new  words  as  they  occur  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  lesson,  from  the  side  of  meaning  and  phonetics. 

Pronounce  the  word  or  phrase  distinctly  as  you  write.  Children 
visualize  quickly  and  accurately.  Find  parts  of  words  already  known. 
Show  difficult  part.  Continue  until  all  the  words  are  presented  in  the 
same  way. 
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If  questions  are  skillful  new  knowledge  should  be  called  into  life, 
unusual  expressions  should  be  cleared  up  and  other  words  found  to 
compare  in  similarity  and  difference. 

There  is  danger  in  too  close  questioning  as  well  as  in  too  few 
questions.  Children  should  be  encouraged  as  they  study  through  their 
own  initiative  to  think  out  questions  for  themselves. 

McMurray  says  a  good  question  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning  which 
reveals  one’s  standing  ground  and  gives  the  child  a  chance  to  strike 
out  again  for  himself.  The  chief  aim  of  the  question  is  to  arouse  vigor 
and  variety  of  thought  as  a  means  of  better  appreciation  and  expres- 
.  sion.  In  the  intensive  work  of  the  Second  Grade,  it  is  at  times  best  to 
have  the  lesson  read  at  first  sentence  by  sentence  from  the  questions; 
a  question  from  the  teacher  bringing  a  sentence  from  the  book  in 
reply.  Take  for  instance  the  story  of  the  “House  that  Woke  Up,” 
Merrill  Second  Reader,  page  79.  How  did  the  empty  house  look? 
Why  was  it  a  happy  house?  What  was  the  magic  cave,  etc?  Children 
read  sentence  silently  in  answer  to  teacher’s  question. 

When  they  have  mastered  the  formal  difficulties  in  a  selection  of 
this  kind,  each  child  should  read  at  least  a  paragraph  in  a  pleasing 
voice  and  with  expression. 

This  sentence  by  sentence  method  of  reading  should  soon  give 
place  to  the  study  recitation  and  be  followed  by  the  paragraph.  It 
supplies  a  motive  for  both  oral  and  silent  reading  and  requires  judg¬ 
ment  to  select  the  correct  passage.  To  read  the  “next  paragraph” 
does  not. 

The  assignment  for  independent  study  should  usually  be  by 
topics. 

Silent  Reading  to  Establish  Habits  of  Thought  Getting. 

Assign  a  lesson  to  be  studied  as  a  whole  in  response  to  teacher’s 
questions  on  the  board;  answers  to  be  written  by  pupils.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  get  the  facts  in  their  proper  order. 

After  the  examination  upon  the  thought,  begin  the  oral  reading 
aiming  to  get  the  essential  facts  of  the  whole  unit. 

From  the  general  study  thus  given,  the  pupils  have  a  good  idea 
and  clear  understanding  of  the  selection  as  a  whole  and  know  most 
of  the  words  by  their  use  in  sentences.  Good  expression  is  se-cured 
through  the  stimulating  questions  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the 
context. 

And  in  conclusion  what  has  been  accomplished?  Pupils  have  read 
the  lesson  through  silently.  They  have  proceeded  to  study  it  through 
thought  provoking  questions.  They  have  been  taught  how  to  stu¬ 
dy  by  using  their  own  initiative  through  questioning.  The  lesson 
has  been  discussed  with  the  teacher,  until  much  of  the  story  was 
read  orally.  The  story  was  read  with  proper  understanding  of  the 
author’s  thought  and  with  more  appreciation  of  its  beauty  than  could 
possibly  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  no  study  recitation. 

Suggestive  Study  Period  from  “King  Arthur  and  His 

Knights.” — (Fourth  Grade) 

The  thought  of  this  selection  is  too  difficult  for  a  child  to  grasp 
without  numerous  allusions  to  the  days  of  chivalry.  Time  must  be 
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given  before  the  study  of  the  lesson  to  a  consideration  of  knighthood. 
(For  information  see  chapter  on  “Feudalism”  in  American  Begin¬ 
nings  in  Europe,  by  Gordy.  This  textbook  is  in  all  schools.) 

1.  The  feudal  age,  the  relation  of  King  to  Knight. 

2.  Castle-site  chosen  for  protection,  courtyard,  walls,  moat,  draw¬ 
bridge. 

3.  Armor,  weapons,  the  tournament. 

4.  Ideals  of  chivalry,  vows  of  Knighthood. 

Opening  exercise  periods  may  be  profitably  spent  in  telling  of 
the  courage,  honesty  and  bravery  of  knights;  their  .long  severe 
training  and  the  ceremony  attending  their  admission  into  the  order. 
A  story  of  knightly  deeds  should  be  told  and  pictures  of  men  in  armor 
shown.  During  these  talks  make  use  of  words  and  expressions 
such  as  ornamented  saddles,  giant  guardians,  laced  helmets,  steel 
armor,  beautiful  ermine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sir  Hector,  tour¬ 
nament,  etc. 

Not  all  lessons  require  as  much  previous  preparation  as  this,  but 
wherever  the  situations  are  foreign  to  the  child’s  experience,  story  or 
impromptu  dramatization  must  be  used,  as  an  aid  to  interpret  action. 

The  answer  to  questions  should  be  in  child’s  own  language,  not 
read  from  books.  Let  the  study  period  be  announced  with:  “Today  we 
will  read  of  a  boy  who  became  a  king.  Find  in  the  story  where  and 
with  whom  he  lived.” 

(It  may  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  give  help  on  the  words 
England,  London,  Sir  Hector  and  others.) 

“Can  you  find  this:  ‘They  dwelt  in  a  great  square  castle  of  gray 
stone?’  What  words  tell  how  this  castle  was  built?  Find  the  words  that 
tell  what  Arthur  liked  to  do  when  a  boy.” 

(Again,  help  may  be  needed  in  sounding  the  word  pheasant,  plu¬ 
mage).  “The  next  paragraph  tells  you  about  the  knights  and  ladies 
that  were  riding  down  the  road.” 

“Let  us  find  out  how  they  were  dressed  in  those  days.” 

Two  paragraphs  are  required  to  give  complete  expression  to  this 
thought  and  much  more  work  will  be  necessary  to  master  it.  The 
teacher  should  accept  a  bit  at  a  time,  but  lead  the  child  to  a  larger 
statement  before  passing  to,  the  next  point.  Give  help  on  words 
and  phrases  whenever  necessary.  See  that  the  whole  class  works.. 

“Arthur  was  working  hard  to  become  a  knight.  Read  some  of 
the  things  that  tell  what  work  he  did.” 

This  is  probably  sufficient  for  the  first  study  lesson. 

This  should  be  followed  by  one  of  silent  reading  at  the  seats  and 
later  the  oral  reading  should  be  given  freely  and  sympathetically. 
During  next  recitation  review  hastily  some  of  the  last  points  of  the 
previous  study  lesson. 

“Now,  at  this  time  there  w.as  no  ruler  in  England,  let  us  find 
out  who  tried  to  be  king.” 

Help  is  needed  on  the  word  magician.  “Who  has  ever  seen  a 
magician?  Tell  some  of  the  things  he  could  do.” 

Read  on  and  find  out  what  happened  at  Christmas  time.  (This 
will  require  considerable  reading  and  further  help  in  the  form  of 
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supplementary  questions).  Word  help  should  be  given  if  needed, 
the  teacher  using  the  blackboard  as  the  lesson  progresses. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  until  conclusion  of  lesson. 

This  study  recitation  should  be  followed  by  silent  reading  at 
the  seats.  Oral  reading  should  follow.  Occasionally  let  all  pupils  but 
one  close  their  books  while  others  listen  to  that  one  pupil.  At  another 
time  let  pupils  choose  and  study  a  story  to  read  to  a  lower  grade 
or  school  assembly.  The  choice  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  read  is 
made  by  class,  not  the  teacher.  By  this  method  of  procedure  the 
child  tries  to  set  up  the  habit  of  using  what  has  been  studied,  to 
interpret  some  new  piece  of  literature  and  to  read  in  a  pleasing,  sympa¬ 
thetic  manner. 


PHONICS  • 

I.  Purpose  of  Phonic  Study. 

What  is  meant  by  phonics?  Of  what  value  is  the  subject  to 
teachers  of  normal  children  in  the  elementary  grades?  How  much 
must  the  teacher  know  about  the  subject  in  order  to  use  it  effectively? 
How  shall  she  develop  phonics  with  her  pupils? 

Phonics  is  a  very  important  element  in  learning  the  mechanics  of 
reading,  but  has  been  so  abused  by  the  teaching  of  unnatural  methods 
that  there  is  at  present  some  reaction  against  it. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  as  isolated  material  phonics  has  no 
more  virtue  than  the  alphabet.  It  is  only  in  its  application  to  the 
recognition  of  new  words  that  it  has  worth.  It  was  never  intended  as 
anything  but  a  means  to  an  end.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  reduce  reading 
to  a  mechanical  process,  but  to  discover  and  correct  speech  defects,  to 
secure  clear  enunciation,  to  train  the  ear,  and  to  make  children  self¬ 
helpful  in  the  mastery  of  new  words. 

II.  Order  of  Procedure  in  Phonic  Study. 

1.  Training  of  ear  to  hear  beauty  of  words  in  very  rhythmical 
poetry. 

2.  Comparison  of  words  that  sound  alike  in  rhymes  and  list  of 
rhyming  words  such  as: 

Jack  and  Jill 
Went  up  the  hill 
Jack  fell  down 
And  broke  his  crown. 

3.  Analysis  of  known  words  by  slow  pronunciation  such  as: 

Clap  your  hands. 

Skip  to  me. 

4.  Associating  sound  with  written  phonogram  as  seen  in  the  word, 
such  as  “Jack.” 

5.  Recognition  of  new  words  and  building  of  words. 

(a)  Words  pronounced  as  wholes,  such  as  “seed.” 

(b)  Words  separated  into  component  sounds  as: 

s-ee-d 
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(c)  Association  of  letter  and  its  sounds  as: 

What  is  the  first  sound?  (s) 

The  last  sound?  (d) 

Who  can  find  the  twin  letters? 

Build  upon  the  phonogram  “ee”  in  this  manner: 
s-ee-d  ee  ee  ee 

f-ee-d  eem  een  see 

seem  seen  .sees 

General  Suggestions  on  the  Teaching  of  Phonics. 

1.  Phonics  should  not  be  introduced  until  pupils  have  a  fair 
sight  vocabulary.  If  started  too  early  it  is  likely  to  defeat  the  very 
thing  for  which  we  are  most  diligently  striving— training  the  children 
to  get  thought  from  printed  pages. 

2.  There  is  no  special  time  set  for  connecting  the  phonic  work 
with  reading.  Phonics  are  introduced  incidentally  as  the  need  is  felt 
for  them.  All  teachers  should,  however,  make  use  of  the  child’s 
knowledge  of  sounds  by  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  first  year.  As 
the  knowledge  of  sound  increases,  the  word  method  drops  out  of  sight. 

3.  All  phonetic  words  are  to  be  taught  by  means  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  phonograms.  These  phonograms  should  be  placed  on  the 
blackboard  and  pupils  should  be  drilled  in  their  recognition.  When 
the  pupils  have  learned  to  recognize  the  phonograms  they  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  blending  and  combining  words. 

4.  “Phonics,  or  phonetics,  must  be  co-ordinate  with  thought  in 
any  reading  method.” — Klapper,  page  102. 

5.  Begin  phonics,  apart  from  the  reading  lesson,  when  the  pupils 
have  a  fair  sight  vocabulary.  Oral  reproduction  of  nursery  rhymes 
serves  as  a  starting  point  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  habit  of 
recognizing  identies  in  a  series  of  words. 

6.  The  literature  of  a  story  must  not  be  sacrificed  or  reduced  to 
a  mechanical  process  through  the  use  of  phonics. 

7.  Phonetic  training  involves  ear,  eye,  and  voice.  Keep  this 
clearly  in  mind  and  give  exercises  in  correct  pronunciation  of  words 
and  to  the  proper  placing  of  the  vocal  organs. 

8.  No  diacritical  markings  in  First  and  Second  grades.  “Children 
should  be  led  to  realize  that  phonic  mastery  means  better  speech  and 
independent  reading.  The  new  attitude  which  the  children  will  take 
toward  ensuing  lessons  dispels  the  seeming  drudgery  and  guarantees 
active  co-operation  and  interest  in  personal  progress.” — Klapper,  page 
114. 

9.  Patience  must  be  exercised  with  the  slower  pupils.  An  at¬ 
mosphere  of  helpfulness  and  sympathy  is  what  is  needed. 

10.  Care  must  be  taken  lest  the  devices  or  story  in  the  teaching 
of  sound  study  prove  so  fascinating  that  it  overshadows  the  point  of 
the  lesson. 

11.  Phonic  methods  are  simply  devices  for  making  the  child  self- 
reliant  and  independent. 

12.  Care  must  be  used,  not  to  confuse  the  sound  and  the  letter. 
The  sound  must  be  dwelt  upon  until  familiar  to  children.  When  the 
sound  is  clear,  the  name  of  the  letter  can  follow. 
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13.  There  should  be  a  separate  period  for  phonics  and  word  drills.  . 
Children  should  be  led  to  realize  that  phonic  mastery  means  better 
speech  and  independent  reading. 

14.  There  should  be  much  variety  in  the  forms  of  drill  in  phonics. 
Small  children  cannot  keep  their  attention  long  on  one  thing. 

15.  As  soon  as  possible  get  the  children  beyond  the  necessity  of 
sounding  aloud  the  separate  letters.  If  you  attempt  to  sound  “w”  by 
itself  you  can  only  give  the  vowel  sound  “oo”  as  heard  in  “boot.”  Its 
consonantal  sound  can  only  be  given  in  combination  wdth  a  following 
vowel  sound.  Let  children  sound  common  phonograms  like  “ing” 
for  example,  as  wholes. 

16.  Review  and  new  work  should  be  given  daily.  Through  words 
of  reading  lessons  lead  children  to  recognize  the  known  sounds,  initial 
and  final  consonants  and  then  the  elements  in  the  phonogram.  Word 
building  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  enough  sounds. 
Application  of  phonics  to  the  reading  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the 
child  knows  the  written  symbol  in  words  for  the  separate  sounds  he 
has  been  learning  through  ear  and  lip. 

Some  Devices  for  Phonics. 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  name  words  that  rhyme  with  a  given  word 
such  as: 

“I  have  a  little  sister, 

They  call  her  Pretty  Peep; 

She  wades  in  the  water 
Deep,  deep,  deep.” 

2.  Teacher  writes  on  the  board  as  children  name  them,  words 
that  rhyme  with  a  given  word,  such  as : 


bad 

had 

sun 

pun 

lad 

pad 

run 

nun 

sad 

mad 

bun 

fun 

dad 

fad 

gun 

Note — In  such  exercises  the  child  soon  discovers  without  explana¬ 
tion  that  changing  the  initial  consonant  changes  the  word. 

3.  Several  pupils  may  be  called,  one  at  a  time,  to  name  words 
that  begin  with  the  same  consonant  sound  as  a  given  word  such  as: 
fun,  fine,  find,  fat,  fist,  fill,  fell.  All  the  initial  consonants  may  be 
taught  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Teacher  places  objects  or  pictures  in  basket,  s.uch  as  money, 
man,  mother,  mice,  mush,  mat,  melon,  etc.  One  child  takes  an  object 
or  picture  from  the  basket,  says  the  name  “mother,”  then  calls  on  one 
of  his  classmates  who  comes  and  shows  the  same  picture,  says  the  name 
and  then  shows  a  new  picture  in  addition.  The  last  child  called  shows 
all  the  pictures  which  have  been  shown.  The  game  is  continued  until 
mistake  is  made  and  interest  lags. 

5.  A  contest  or  race  between  two  children  who  take  pointers  and 
find  words  as  another  child  calls  the  words. 

6.  Teacher  holds  up  cards  with  printed  or  written  words.  The 
child  calling  first  wins  the  card. 

7.  Teacher  says,  “Clap”  every  time  I  write  the  word  ‘Dick.’  Then 
ask  pupils  to  read  rhyming  words  as  she  writes  them.  Pick,  rick, 
Dick  (clap),  lick,  sick,  tick,  Dick  (clap). 
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8.  Place  a  number  of  phonograms,  words  or  consonants  on  ledge 
of  blackboard  and  let  each  pupil  in  turn  “go  hunting.”  As  he  picks  up 
a  card,  he  says  the  word  or  phonogram.  The  pupil  who  gets  the  most 
cards  is  the  best  hunter. 

9.  Let  one  pupil  point  out  the  words  or  phonograms  on  the  board 
as  they  are  called  for  by  another  pupil. 

10.  Place  cards  on  the  table,  face  down.  Two  pupils,  in  turn, 
choose  a  card  and  give  the  sound  instantly.  If  the  child  who  is 
playing  hesitates  or  fails  to  give  the  correct  sound,  the  other  contest¬ 
ant  answers  and  receives  the  card.  At  close  of  game  cards  are  counted 
and  class  applauds  for  the  one  who  has  the  most  cards. 

11.  One  child  calls  a  word  then  quickly  names  another  child  to  call 
a  word  from  list  written  on  board. 

12.  Consonants  are  on  the  board.  A  child  is  chosen  to  think  of  a 
sound.  She  steps  in  front  of  the  class  and  says,  “I  am  thinking  of 
something  in  the  room  that  begins  with  this  sound”  (pointing  to  the 
letter  “d”  on  board).  Carl  says,  “Is  it  desk,  is  it  door,”  etc.  Children 
think  of  things  in  the  room  beginning  with  another  sound. 

13.  Teacher  writes  word  or  sounds  quickly  on  the  board;  children 
calling  as  they  are  written. 

14.  Distribute  cards  with  printed  sounds.  Carl  is  appointed  to 
lead  in  the  game.  He  comes  to  the  front  and  closes  eyes.  The  signal 
is  given  by  teacher  for  one  of  the  pupils  to  give  her  a  sound.  Edna 
does  so.  Carl  then  gives  the  sound  that  Edna  has  and  takes  the  card. 
H,e  recites  two  or  three  times,  as  the  case  may  be.  Two  or  three 
pupils  are  called — one  at  a  time  to  work  in  the  same  way.  The  one 
who  has  the  most  cards  wins  the  game. 

15.  A  ride  on  the  Ferris  Wheel.  Teacher  draws  wheel  and  pupils 
fill  cars  with  words  containing  the  phonograms.  All  those  who  can 
name  the  words  gets  a  free  ride. 

16.  Walking  the  tight  rope  at  the  circus.  Draw  picture  of  boy 
walking  on  a  rope  from  one  tent  to  another.  His  name  is  Jack.  Now 
we  are  goings  to  think  of  some  words  that  rhyme  with  his  name. 
Words  containing  the  key  “ack”  may  be  taught  in  this  way.  Those 
who  do  not  miss  a  word  walk  the  tight  rope. 

17.  Two  children  are  given  pointers.  Teacher  calls  out  words 
such  as  he,  me,  she,  seed.  Pupils  point  to  vowel  in  each  word  and 
sound  it.  What  sound  do  we  say  that  “e”  has  in  each  of  these  words? 

18.  Pupils  call  these  words  as  teacher  writes  them:  man,  hen,  pig, 
cat,  boy,  run,  red,  dog,  etc.  What  sound  of  o,  a,  i,  e,  u,  do  you  hear  in 
each  of  these  words? 

19.  A  Race.  Two  children  are  given  erasers.  Teacher  calls  out 
the  name  of  the  above  words  with  sounds  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  One  who 
finds  the  word  first  calls  its  name  and  erases. 

20.  Charades.  Children  pass  into,  hall  and  decide  upon  a  word. 
Upon  entering  the  room  they  act  it  out.  The  first  row  guessing  cor¬ 
rectly  is  given  privilege  of  acting  out  the  next  word.  Such  words  as 
the  following  are  suggestive:  chat,  chill,  slam,  shut,  grab,  flip,  trot, 
trip,  rang,  honk,  crank,  hung,  bang,  drug,  fetch,  tell,  mock,  pick,  tack, 
mop,  puff,  etc. 
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BEGINNING  TO  APPLY  PHONICS 


First  Grade — Materials. 

1.  In  the  First  grade  the  year’s  work  will  consist  of  long  and 
short  vowels,  the  consonants,  and  the  simple  phonograms.  Sounds  of 
the  consonants  should  be  taught  first,  then  the  vowel  sounds — SHORT 
first,  then  the  LONG,  blendings  and  double  consonants  following. 

2.  Phonics  which  grow  out  of  the  reading  lessons,  it,  and,  an,  ill, 
in,  at,  ake,  en,  all,  un,  ed,  ell,  am,  ing,  ack. 

Note — It  is  wrong  to  impose  upon  the  child  the  memory  of  phono¬ 
grams  before  he  has  met  them  in  his  reading  lessons. 

Second  Half  Year. 

Note — The  progression  is  to  distinguish  the  combination  of  sounds 
in  words  which  the  child  already  knows. 

Long  vowels  and  the  following  phonograms:  ad,  id,  od,  ud,  ed, 
ot,  ut,  ig,  ike,  ame,  ike,  up,  old,  ight,  ade,  im,  ust,  ent,  ock,  atch. 

3.  Building  and  blending  of  the  above  named  phonograms  or 
“keys.” 

4.  Making  word  lists  independently. 

5.  Repeating  of  jingles  to  increase  flexibility  and  strength  of 
lips  and  tongtie,  as: 

“One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 

I  caught  a  hare  alive, 

Six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 

I  let  him  go  again.” 

6.  Visualizing:  charts,  flash  cards,  blackboard  and  pictures. 

Second  Grade — Materials  and  General  Suggestions. 

1.  Supplement  and  review  work  of  First  grade. 

2.  Phonic  lists  suggested  by  the  reading  lesson. 

3.  The  following  phonograms: 


ade 

lip 

ive 

ate 

led 

ite 

ane 

let 

ike 

ase 

len 

ice 

ave 

eer 

ime 

ame 

eep 

ide 

ale 

end 

ine 

ave 

est 

ife 

ank 

esh 

ish 

ask 

ose 

ule 

ink 

ode 

ute 

ope 

• 

ure 

ole 

use 

ore 

une 

ome 

ube 

ong 

one 

uck 
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4.  The  blends: 


br 

se 

cr 

sm 

sk 

fr 

tr 

cl 

pr 

sn 

sw 

ch 

Pi 

fl 

st 

sc 

tw 

bl 

gl 

gr 

sp 

Building  and  blending  of  the  above  named  phonograms  and  initial 
sounds. 

5.  Comparisons  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  differentiating  the 
long  and  short  sounds  of  vowels,  showing  that  final  “e”  makes  the 
vowel  say  it  own  name: 


cap 

cape 

slid 

slide 

mat 

mate 

pin 

pine 

at 

ate 

sit 

site 

pan 

pane 

rip 

ripe 

bat 

bate 

trip 

tripe 

bath 

bathe 

strip 

stripe 

hat 

hate 

spin 

spine 

dam 

dame 

slim 

slime 

fad 

fade 

slid 

slide 

can 

cane 

snip 

snipe 

rat 

rate 

spit 

spite 

tap 

tape 

prim 

prime 

fat 

fate 

rob 

robe 

man 

mane 

not 

note 

slat 

slate 

mop 

mope 

stag 

stage 

rod 

rode 

sham 

shame 

tot 

tote 

plan 

plane 

us 

use 

bit 

bite 

van 

vane 

dim 

dime 

win 

wine 

rid 

ride 

wag 

wage 

hid 

hide 

6.  Ear  and  eye  training  continued  as  in  First  grade. 

7.  Visualizing:  Perception  cards,  blackboard  lists,  continued  as 
in  First  grade. 

8.  Making  word  lists  independently. 

9.  Word  building  by  writing  two  words  as  one,  such  as  sunshine. 

10.  Drills  for  speech  control.  Such  as: 

“Mary’s  mama  had  many  mice.” 

“The  mice  made  much  muss.” 

11.  Individual  work  to  correct  speech  defects,  and  words  com¬ 
monly  mispronounced. 

12.  Jingles  repeated  to  increase  flexibility  and  strength  of  lips 
and  tongue. 

13.  Concert  answering  should  be  regarded  skeptically.  Why? 

14.  Teach  pupils  the  rule — final  “e”  makes  the  vowel  long,  or  say 
its  own  name. 

15.  Comparison  of  words  to  show  that  when  a  word  contains  two 
vowels  or  more,  the  first  is  long  and  the  last  silent.  Example — home, 
float.  Have  pupils  formulate  from  their  experience  words  that  sug¬ 
gest  the  above  rule. 
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16.  From  the  standpoint  of  developing  power  and  self-reliance,, 
lay  foundation  for  dictionary  work  by  having  children  arrange  words 
alphabetically,  calling  attention  to  like  initial  sounds.  This  helps  in 
the  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  pronunciation. 

17.  Select  from  books  and  place  on  the  board  the  words  which 
contain  familiar  phonograms  underlining  them  and  then  have  pupils 
sound  and  pronounce  them. 

18.  Choose  words  from  readers  with  two  syllables.  Have  pupils 
sound  each  syllable  in  the  word  as  they  would  sound  a  short  word,, 
then  say  each  syllable  and  pronounce  the  whole  word. 

Second  Grade  A  Class. 

1.  Ear  and  eye  training  continued. 

2.  Clear  and  distinct  articulation  and  expression  drills,  such  as 
the  following: 

Did  you  find  the  nest? 

“Up  sprang  the  dogs  and  howling  ran  away.” 

My  hands  are  clean. 

He  did  many  kind  deeds. 

“Away  out  yonder  I  see  a  star.” 

“Of  all  the  beasts  he  learned  their  language.” 

The  picture  was  hanging  on  the  wall. 

The  north  wind  brings  cold  days. 

Rollicking  Robin  is  here  again. 

“O,  moon,  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing  and  shining  so- 
round  and  low.” 

“Merry  little  sunbeams, 

'  Flitting  here  and  there, 

Joyous  little  sunbeams, 

Dancing  everywhere.” 

“We  are  free!  We  are  free,” 

The  snow  flakes  cried, 

“Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Away  we  hide.” 

“Hats  off ! 

The  flag  is  passing  by.” 

“For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet,. 

For  tender  grass,  so  fresh  and  sweet, 

Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee!” 

“In  the  snowing  and  the  blowing, 

In  the  cruel  sleet, 

Little  flowers  begin  their  growing 
Far  beneath  our  feet.” 

“So  children  when  they  go  to  bed 
Should  fold  their  hands  in  prayer, 

And  place  themselves  and  all  they  love 
In  God’s  protecting  care.” 
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“The  hungry  spider  sat  and  watched 
The  happy  little  flies; 

It  saw  all  ’round  about  its  head, 

It  had  so  many  eyes.” 

“Little  Bo-Peep  has  lost  her  sheep 
And  can’t  tell  where  to  find  them; 

Leave  them  alone,  and  they’ll  come  home, 

And  bring  their  tails  behind  them.” 

“Awake!”  said  the  sunshine,  “  ’Tis  time  to  get  up; 
Awake!  pretty  daisy  and  sweet  buttercup.” 

“We  shall  always  love  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
And  we  mean  to  be  ever  true 
To  this  land  of  ours  and  the  dear  old  flag, 

The  Red,  the  White  and  the  Blue.” 


3.  Constant  application  of  work  suggested  for  previous  grades. 

4.  Making  word  lists  independently.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to. 
make  application  of  knowledge  of  phonics  in  determining  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  new  words  in  poems,  stories,  etc. 

5.  Drill  in  pronunciation  of  words  and  phrases  that  are  common¬ 
ly  mispronounced,  giving  particular  attention  to  local  errors,  such  as: 
get,  can,  catch,  was,  eleven,  window,  pretty,  for,  what,  where,  white* 
just,  such,  again,  burst,  often,  once,  quiet,  etc. 

6.  The  following  phonograms:  oy,  oi,  oin,  oil,  ar,  arm,  ark,  art* 
ard,  arp,  arn,  arch,  oen,  oat,  oad,  oar,  aid,  ain,  ail,  ait,  ar,  er,  ir, 
or,  ur,  yr,  oon,  oot,  oop,  ool,  oom,  ood,  ow,  ou,  out,  oud,  ound,  owl* 
th  (think),  th  (their),  wh  (whip).  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupil 
should  have  learned  the  long  and  the  short  sounds  of  all  the  vowels, 
the  hard  and  soft  sounds  of  “c”  and  “g,”  the  two  sounds  of  “s”;  the 
sounds  of  the,  other  consonants,  the  above  named  phonograms,  and 
blends,  many  syllables  as  wholes  and  word  associations  of  various, 
criteria. 


Third  Grade — Material. 

1.  Review  of  Second  grade  work. 

2.  Rapid  recognition  and  recall  of  phonograms  and  blends. 

3.  Sight  and  phonic  words  growing  out  of  reading  and  language- 
needs. 

4.  Sentence  drills  for  enunciation,  such  as  the  following: 

Socks  and  shoes  shock  Susan. 

Bessie  Botter  bought  some  butter. 

The  bold  bad  boys  broke  bolts  and  bars. 

I  love  my  country’s  pine  clad  hills. 

Sarah  surely  saw  snow  softly  falling. 

The  sweetest  bird  builds  near  the  ground. 

Some  mice  were  in  the  walls. 
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5.  Sentence  drills  containing  the  following: 

Won’t  you  Couldn’t  you 

Shan’t  you  Hadn’t  you 

Can’t  you  Aren’t  you 

Haven’t  you  Didn’t  you 

6.  Individual  tests  for  quick  recognition  of  combinations  and 
•endings,  as: 

‘‘Rising  and  leaping, 

Sinking  and  creeping, 

Swelling  and  sweeping, 

Tossing  and  whisking, 

Spouting  and  frisking.” 

7.  Word  making:  use  of  a  root  word  as  a  basis  for  word  varia¬ 
tion  lying  within  the  comprehension  of  children,  as:  black,  blacker, 
blackest,  blacking. 

8.  Terminal  phonograms  and  suffixes  as:  tain,  in  mountain;  cian, 
.as  in  magician;  ble,  as  in  table;  sion,  as  in  mansion;  etc. 

9.  Develop  laws  for  ai,  ea,  oa;  such  as:  when  there  are  two 
vowels  in  a  syllable,  the  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  second  silent. 
Discovery  and  application  of  the  fact  that  “g”  before  “e,”  “i,”  or  “y”  is 
usually  soft. 

10.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  “n”  before  “k”  is  nasal. 

11.  Recognition  of  the  equivalent  in  sounds:  aw,  au,  as  in  all; 
eigh-a-e,  as  in  prey. 

12.  Recognition  of  such  syllables  as  tion,  cion,  sion,  cian,  etc.  The 
vowel  equivalents. 

13.  Recognition  of  equivalents  in  sounds:  oa,  and  oe,  like  long 
sounds  of  “o.” 

14.  Recognition  of  equivalents  in  sounds:  ew,  and  ue,  as  in  the 
long  sound  of  “u.” 

15.  Recognition  of  equivalent  in  sounds:  ai,  eigh,  ay,  ey,  like 
long  sound  of  “a.” 

16.  Recognition  of  equivalent  in  sounds:  ei,  ea,.  ei,  like  long 
sounds  of  “e.” 

17.  Recognition  of  equivalent  in  sounds:  ie,  igh,  like  long  sounds 
of  “y.” 

18.  Making  of  word  and  phonic  and  dictionary  booklets  to  en¬ 
courage  pupils  to  put  extra  thought  and  effort  upon  the  necessary 
forms  of  activity. 

19.  Teach  and  apply  names  of  diacritical  markings  long  and  short. 
Pupils  to  be  prepared  to  tell  when  word  is  pronounced  whether  the 
vowel  sound  be  long  or  short. 

20.  Teach  pronunciation  of  the  commoner  syllables,  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  Apply  knowledge  of  phonics  in  getting  new  words  in  other 
subjects.  Use  diacritical  markings  only  when  necessary. 

Fourth  Grade. 

1.  Review  all  work  previously  given. 

2.  Sight  words  and  phonic  words  in  relation  to  reading  lessons 
continued  when  necessary. 
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3.  Word  building  continued  as  in  Third  grade.  Use  one  word  as 
a  root  word,  find  another  that  belongs  to  this  word,  as:  gold,  golden, 
golden  rod,  marigold,  etc. 

4.  Teach  and  apply  names  of  diacritical  markings  as  a  self-help. 
Children  will  use  all  of  them  in  working  out  new  words  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  words  for  themselves.  No  special  time  on  the  program  is 
given  for  a  phonics  class  in  the  Fourth  grade,  but  they  are  used  when¬ 
ever  occasion  demands. 

5.  Drills  for  clear  and  distinct  articulation  such  as  the  followings 
The  boy  plunged  into  the  cool  stream. 

I  heard  the  thundering  of  the  trains. 

Flags  fluttered  gaily  in  the  breeze. 

Flames  were  roaring  on  every  side. 

Sparkling  jewels  gleamed  through  the  window. 

Many  troops  were  hurrying  to  the  scene. 

“Shoot  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 

But  spare  your  country’s  flag,”  she  said. 

“A  leak  in  the  dyke, 

The  stoutest  heart  grows 
Faint,  that  cry  to  hear.” 

“Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a’dog!  March  on!”  he  said. 

“All  the  birds  have  flown  away, 

But  the  birds  must  fly,  or  they  wouldn’t  have  wings. 

And  the  mother  knew  they 
Would  go  some  day, 

When  she  used  to  cuddle  the  downy  things.” 

“  ’Tis  the  star-spangled  banner, 

Oh,  long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free 

And  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

“Great,  wide,  beautiful 
Wonderful  world, 

^With  the  wonderful  water 
’Round  you  curled, 

And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast 
World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed.” 

“How  beautiful  is  the  rain! 

After  the  dust  and  heat, 

In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 

In  the  narrow  lane, 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain!” 


“Run!  Run!  Run  for  your  lives! 
Fire!  Fire!  Fire!  Ring  the  bell!” 
“The  apple  trees  were  all  alight 
With  opening  buds  of  rose  and  white/ 
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“Now  what  shall  I  send  to  the  Earth  today? 

Said  the  great,  round,  golden  Sun. 

“Robins  in  the  tree  tops, 

Blossoms  in  the  grass, 

Green  things  a-growing 
Everywhere  you  pass.” 

“I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever.” 

“O,  no,  no,”  said  the  little  fly, 

“For  I’ve  often  heard  it  said, 

They  never,  never  wake  again, 

Who  sleeps  upon  your  bed.” 

6.  Constant  use  of  rules  and  facts  learned  in  second  and  third 
years.  Teach  diacritical  marks  not  learned  before,  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

a  -  o  as  in  what 

e  -  a  as  in  where 

e  -  a  as  in  eight 

i  -  e  as  in  police 

i  -  e  as  in  sir 

o  -  u  as  in  done 

o  -  u  as  in  oo — wolf 
o  -  a  as  in  form 
u  -  o  as  in  oo — rude 
y  -  i  as  in  fly 

y  -  i  as  in  myth 

y  -  e  as  in  myrtle 

7.  Begin  use  of  dictionary.  Train  pupils  to  use  the  dictionary  as 
a  help  in  pronunciation  and  meanings  of  words.  The  work  should  not 
be  made  burdensome,  but  there  should  be  regular  practice  in  its  use 
both  in  finding  the  words  and  in  the  choice  of  meanings. 

8.  Suggested  dictionary  lessons  to  develop  rapidity  in  finding 
words : 

Repeat  alphabet  in  little  groups  of  letters,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  etc. 

Test  on  familiarity  with  the  alphabet  and  think  of  position  in  the 
whole  list,  as:  first,  last,  near  the  first,  near  the  last,  about  the 
middle,  etc. 

If  there  are  small  dictionaries,  drill  to  see  how  nearly  one  can  .. 
turn  to  the  right  place  at  once.  Will  “k”  be  found  in  the  first,  middle 
or  last  part  of  the  book?  If  I  open  the  dictionary  to  “o”  shall  I  turn 
to  the  left  or  to  the  right  to  find  “s”?  Which  comes  first,  “h”  or  “k”?  _ 
Continue  in  this  way  until  interest  has  been  aroused.  Next  look  for' 
simple  words.  Discuss  the  way  of  determining  the  proper  one,  i.e., 
by  noting  whether  the  meaning  seems  to  fit  into  the  place  of  the  word 
as  used  in  the  sentence.  Choose  a  word  from  a  sentence  in  the  reader. 
Read,  the  sentence  carefully  and  try  to  explain  its  meaning  from  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence;  find  word  in  dictionary,  read  the  various 
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meanings  and  choose  the  one  that  seems  to  fit  best.  Give  each  child 
one  word  to  treat  in  the  same  way. 

Then  he  is  sent  to  the  dictionary  to  find  simple  words — the  spelling 
of  which  he  knows. 

At  first  these  words  have  different  initials  to  establish  the  simple 
principles  of  alphabetic  order.  Later  words  beginning  with  the  same 
initials  are  assigned  to  show  that  the  initial  letter  alone  does  not  de¬ 
termine  the  place  of  a  word  in  an  alphabetical  list. 

Special  exercises  must  be  provided  to  show  the  child  how  the 
pronunciation  or  meaning  will  assist  him  to  find  the  word  when  the 
spelling  is  in  doubt,  such  as:  ant-aunt,  angle-angel,  advise-advice, 
celery-salary,  calf-cafe,  bacon-beacon,  chest-chess,  choose-chose,  behalf- 
behave,  merry-marry,  haven-heaven,  hunger-hungry,  color-collar,  clock- 
cloak,  ever-every,  dice-dies,  fine-find,  more-moor,  lose-loose,  vary- 
very,  sacred-scared,  soldier-shoulder,  waging-wagging,  witch-which, 
whether-weather,  wither-whither,  wonder-wander,  etc. 

Most  of  the  meaning  of  what  pupils  read  is  gained  by  context,  but 
occasionally  they  can  not  determine  this  fully  enough  so  the  dictionary 
is  used.  Too  much  guessjfig  is  not  wise,  but  pupils  should  not  be 
asked  to  look  up  every  unusual  word. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  Fourth  grade  pupil  to  use  the  International 
Dictionary  or  any  such  complete  work.  Small  dictionaries  for  in¬ 
dividual  use  are  preferable.  Two  or  three  words  are  enough  for  a 
Fourth  grade  child  at  one  time. 

Fewer  words  well  chosen  and  well  taught  yield  better  results. 
Pupils  should  be  trained  to  examine  a  new  word  closely  with  a  view 
to  finding  and  mastering  the  difficulties  that  it  may  present,  and  should 
be  trained  to  link  the  meaning  with  the  sound  and  letter  translations. 

Training  children  to  study  economically  and  effectively  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  study  lesson  in  this  grade. 
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Foreword 


HE  SUGGESTIONS  contained  in  this  bulletin  are  not 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  needs  to 
be  directed  in  every  detail  of  the  teaching  of  reading, 
neither  are  the  following  pages  put  forth  as  a  new 
system  of  teaching  primary  reading. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  compiler  is  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  that  she  may  find  such  help¬ 
fulness  as  is  necessary  for  her  to  master  the  process  of  reading 
without  being  a  slave  to  mechanical  devices. 

Reading  is  a  difficult  subject  to  teach,  and  that  for  two  chief 
reasons,  the  one  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  other  in  the 
nature  of  the  learner. 

If  what  the  child  learns  in  the  reading  lesson  is  not  used  by 
him,  he  loses  the  main  spring  of  his  motive,  and  his  progress  is 
greatly  retarded. 

Principles  and  not  rules  should  govern  the  reader.  If  the 
child’s  mind  is  occupied  in  learning,  remembering  and  trying  to 
live  up  to  rules,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  discern  and  appreciate 
the  meaning  and  the  beauty  of  that  which  he  reads?  If  pupils  are 
led  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  thought  and  feeling  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  literature,  they  will  read  not  to  forget,  but  to  remember. 

The  first  essential,  then,  in  the  teaching  of  reading  is  to  train 
the  child  to  think  through  the  printed  page,  to  get  him  to  see  that 
it  is  a  window  through  which  he  sees  pictures  and  thinks  thoughts. 

He  should,  therefore,  from  the  first,  work  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  personal  interest. 

If  we  try  to  fill  the  mind  with  words  anart  from  ideas,  we  de¬ 
velop  very  little  power  in  the  process.  The  mechanical  side  of 
reading  cannot  be  taught  without  the  mental  side.  Mental  stimulus 
comes  mainly  from  getting  knowledge,  or  from  using  the  old  ideas 
in  new  forms.  While  the  mind  is  alert,  and  the  mental  picture  is 
vivid,  the  teacher  should  present  the  written  or  the  printed  form. 

All  are  agreed  that  in  learning  to  read,  children  should  at  the 
same  time  read  something  of  interest  to  them,  rather  than  detached 
and  scrappy  drill  sentences. 

Every  effort  should  be  made,  then,  to  have  the  child  grow  to 
the  recognition  of  the  sentence  unit,  and  to  have  him  develop  the 
sentence  sense.  He  should  be  taught  to  read,  not  word  by  word, 
but  sentence  by  sentence.  While  a  complete  thought  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  sentence,  yet  each  sentence  should  be  so  related  to  the 
whole  as  to  form  a  part  of  an  interesting  theme  or  story. 

A  reading  lesson  which  combines  drill  with  literary  merit 
cannot  very  well  be  written  on  the  board  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  The  theme  of  the  lesson  and  the  sequence  of  sentences 
should  be  carefully  prepared  before  the  recitation. 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  all  discussions  of  teaching 
children  to  read,  the  prime  requisite  is  a  teacher  with  knowledge, 
sympathy,  ingenuity,  spirit,  and  withal,  the  power  to  interest  child¬ 
ren.  However  superior  in  other  qualities,  no  teacher  can  become  a 
real  success  in  the  teaching  of  reading  until  she  is  filled  with  a 
strong  desire  to  make  this  phase  of  her  work  a  source  of  inspir¬ 
ation  to  her  pupils.  She  will  then  study  to  improve  her  methods, 
and  will  leave  no  means  untried  to  make  the  reading  of  her  pupils 
the  great  character-building  force  in  her  school. 


General  Aims — 

1.  To  help  the  pupil  acquire  the  thought  of  the  lesson. 

2.  To  enable  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  printed  word  as  symbols 
for  the  sounds  which  he  already  knows. 

3.  To  enlarge  the  pupil’s  vocabulary. 

4.  To  quicken  the  pupil’s  memory  and  moral  powers;  to  enlarge 
his  spiritual  life. 

5.  To  inspire  a  love  in  the  child  for  the  world’s  best  literature. 

6.  To  secure  good  expression. 

7.  To  train  the  sense  of  sight'  and  hearing. 

8.  To  increase  the  imagination  by  the  description  of  scenes  and 
persons. 

9.  To  train  the  observation. 

10.  To  strengthen  and  develop  the  memory  by  the  accumulation 
of  a  large  number  of  facts. 

Specific  Aims — 

1.  The  cultivation  of  the  desire  to  read. 

2.  The  power  of  sustained  interest  in  reading. 

3.  The  ability  to  interpret  and  to  comprehend  what  is  read. 

Principles  Derived  From  the  Psychology  of  Reading — 

The  small,  unnatural  eye  movements  necessitated  by  the  print¬ 
ed  page  in  reading  is  at  first  very  fatiguing  to  the  child.  He  there¬ 
fore  unconsciously,  brings  the  book  nearer  to  his  eyes,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  the  angle  of  the  movement  from  one  fixation  point  to  another 
and  diminishing  the  fatigue.  Under  this  condition,  the  eyes,  grad¬ 
ually  adapting  themselves  for  too  near  vision,  become  near-sighted. 

Prevention  must  lie  along  some  of  these  lines: 

1.  Very  gradual  adaptation  to  the  printed  page. 

2.  Print  must  at  first  be  large  and  clear-cut.  Bad  print  is 
sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  a  text  book,  whatever  good  qualities 
it  may  have. 
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3.  No  reading  period  must  be  long  enough  to  fatigue  the  eye 
muscles  or  the  retina.  A  young  child  fatigues,  in  general,  much 
more  quickly  than  does  an  adult. 

4.  The  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  the  eyes  are  always  kept 
at  a  normal  distance  from  the  print  which  the  child  is  reading.  The 
head  should  not  hang  over  the  book,  this  condition  causing  an  un¬ 
natural  congestion  of  the  blood. 

Defects  Met  in  Reading — 

1.  The  cause  may  be  physical — the  child’s  eyes  may  focus  in¬ 
correctly,  or  may  twitch  and  so  fail  to  retain  the  attention  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  upon  the  word  to  get  it  correctly  in  mind.  Or  the 
difficulty  may  be  one  of  the  throat;  the  child  may  stutter,  stammer 
or  have  some  other  impediment,  his  throat  muscles  may  be  weak, 
requiring  vigorous  vocal  drills,  physical  culture  exercises  or  the 
like  to  strengthen  them.  His  hearing  may  be  defective  so  that  he 
never  correctly  gets  the  proper  sounds  of  wTords,  or  he  half  gets 
them.  Only  a  physician’s  skill  can  remedy  such  defects. 

2.  The  cause  may  be  mental  slowness,  for  which  only  patience 
is  necessary.  An  atmosphere  of  helpfulness  and  sympathy  is  what 
is  needed. 

3.  Another  probable  cause  is  the  pupil’s  failure  to  recognize 
words  or  parts  of  words  at  sight.  To  remedy  this,  use  some  sensi¬ 
ble  work  in  phonics  to  help  pupils  reduce  stumbling  and  get  power 
over  new  words.  See  also  suggestions  for  pronunciation  and  enun¬ 
ciation  drills. 


Miscalling  Little  Words — 

This  fault  is  due  mainly  to  habit  and  should  be  watched  at  all 
stages  of  progress,  and  must  be  corrected  at  all  costs,  not  however, 
to  the  detriment  of  thought.  Emphasis  should  not  be  placed  upon 
the  words  alone,  but  the  thought  of  the  sentence.  Rapid  sight 
drills  from  printed  manila  cards  “flashed”  before  the  eyes  conquer 
this  trouble. 

When  the  child  gives  the  thought  well,  yet  miscalls  little  words, 
the  teacher  may  say,  “That  is  the  meaning,  but  it  isn’t  what  is 
told,”  etc.  Another  good  remedy  is  to  have  full  sentences  printed 
on  strips  of  cardboard  for  flashing.  These  should  be  action  impera¬ 
tive  sentences  which  contain  the  words  needed,  such  as: — 

Stand  by  your  seat,  (your) 

Hold  up  your  right  hand,  (right) 

Find  something  that  is  red.  (red) 

Choose  six  people  to  play  a  game,  (six) 

Hop  on  your  left  foot,  (left) 

Hide  the  blue  bean  bag.  (blue) 

Write  the  name  of  this  month,  (this) 

Name  a  picture  you  like,  (picture) 

Spin  the  tin  plate  (spin) 

Shut  your  eyes,  (shut) 

Tell  where  you  sit.  (where) 

Catch  the  bean  bag.  (catch) 
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Repetition — 

Repeating  is  due  to  carelessness,  to  a  fixed  habit,  to  slowly 
reading  one  word  at  a  time,  to  undue  haste  to  grasp  the  thought 
at  first  reading. 

Failure  to  get  thought  must  be  cured  by  more  thorough  study 
of  the  thought  before  oral  reading  is  begun.  Drill  on  single  un¬ 
related  words  does  not  make  for  smooth,  accurate  reading.  When  a 
sentence  is  long  or  complicated,  let  the  child  read  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence  silently  before  he  begins  to  read  aloud.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  the  child  grow  to  the  recognition  of  the  sentence 
unity  and  to  develop  the  sentence  sense. 

Articulation  and  Enunciation — 

Drills  on  sentences,  phases,  and  words  become  necessary,  but 
should  be  of  a  sort  to  associate  form  and  meaning  rather  to  make 
form  an  end  in  itself. 

Work  on  this  subject  should  be  separated  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  regular  reading  lesson. 

“It  is  not  reading;  it  is  preparing  some  tools  for  that  work. 
If  a  short  period  cannot  be  had  at  a  different  time  of  the  day,  con¬ 
centrate  such  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  reading  lesson.  In  this 
case  spur  the  drill  up  to  such  briskness  that  the  children  are  in 
a  fine  glow  when  they  enter  upon  the  read-lesson.  At  no  time  should 
the  drill  be  continued  long  enough  to  tire  the  children,  nor  should 
they  be  permitted  to  dawTdle  through  it.” — Briggs  &  Coffman,  p.  150. 

Words  for  Pronunciation — 


get 

poem 

office 

travelei 

just 

while 

every 

children 

and 

lisp 

crept 

across 

child 

acts 

throat 

picture 

round 

which 

running 

promptly 

yet 

why 

slept 

library 

cold 

white 

window 

history 

gold 

drowned 

farther 

memory 

old 

toward 

whisper 

often 

kind 

been 

throb 

poetry 

stand 

prett^ 

because 

whittle 

third 

wasps 

thunder 

thread 

catch 

cruel 

separate 

Repeat— 

“WHISTLE” 

“Whistle,  daughter,  whistle; 
Whistle,  daughter,  dear,” 

“I  cannot  whistle,  mother, 
I  cannot  whistle  clear.” 
“Whistle,  daughter,  whistle; 
Whistle  for  a  pound.” 

I  cannot  make  a  sound.” 
“I  cannot  whistle,  mother, 
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Groups  of  Words  for  Expression — 


again  and  again 
many,  many  years  ago 
long,  long  ago 
ha!  na! 

over  and  over  again 
all  around 
sweet  and  low 
a  cold,  dreary  day 
through  and  through 
step  softly 
very,  very  high 
no,  no 

larger  and  larger 
it  grew  and  grew 
back  and  forth 
to  and  fro 
up  and  down 
within  and  without 
above  and  below 
right  and  wrong 
left  and  right 
in  front  or  behind 
far  and  near 
comes  and  goes 
years  and  years 
all  day  long 
look  long  and  careful 
seven  long  years 
and  some  did  the  othei 
only  you  could  do  that 
what  a  glad  surprise 
what  a  queer  little 
house 

he  lives  all  alone 
run,  run  for  your  lives 
he  walked  every  step 
you  cannot  fly  at  all 
oh,  what  can  I  do? 
the  mower  can  mow 
the  singer  can  sing 
come  right  in 
well,  then  listen 
it  was  he,  not  she 
Jack,  Jack,  see  me 
Jack  looks  Well  ** 
do  not  look  at  me 
I  like  you,  Jack 


Millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute 

The  night  was  calm  and  still 

Be  prompt,  be  honest 

Go  up  the  street,  not  down 

Something  dreadful  bad  had  happened 

You  are  a  wonderful  being 

He  keeps  that  for  so  and  so 

Look,  t  rank,  look  at  me 

She  wants  good  bread 

He  is  ill 

He  does  not  look  ill 

The  East  was  for  war,  the  West  was  for  peace 
is  that  the  trouble? 

He  is  too  little  to  eat 
It  makes  me  well 

Do  the  girls  go  for  the  milk?  No,  the  girls  go 

Well,  1  can 

Where  are  the  boys? 

There,  James,  take  that 

Some  are  old,  some  are  new 

No,  no  Jack 

There  is  no  water 

He  is  full  of  play 

I  cannot  go  today 

What  a  fat  hen 

That  is  right,  Ann 

Look  out,  Trank 

No,  never 

There  is  not  a  ray  of  light 
What  a  lean  old  horse 
Good  night 

All  snails  like  to  get  wet 
Do  come  down  here,  birdies 
I  can  fly  up  and  down 
You  cannot  fly  like  the  birds 
Our  glorious  Union  forever 
This  may  be  fun  for  you, but  it  is  death  for  us 
One  had  so  and  so,  the  other  had  something 
else 

Hear  the  bells,  silver  bells 

Thou  deep,  dark,  blue  sea,  roll  on 

Inch  by  inch  we  will  dispute  ground 

See  me  swing  to  and  fro 

Oh,  Fie,  what  a  sly  boy 

It  is  not  right  to  tell  lies 

Here  is  a  boy  that  never  runs  away 


Articulation  Drills — 

How  very,  very  wise  the  little  ant  was. 
Bobby  Boy  is  blowing  bubbles. 

Marcus  makes  molasses 
She  sees  sea  shells. 
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Troubles  go  as  bubbles  do.  ' 

Bobby  Boy  had  many  troubles. 

A  cup  of  coffee  in  a  copper  coffee  pot. 

Rover  runs  races. 

Mother  said,  “Come,  let’s  blow  bubbles.” 

Lazy  Lizzie  likes  lizards. 

Blowing  big,  bright  bouncing  bubbles. 

Some  shun  sunshine. 

Little  lights  were  twinkling. 

The  thief  threw  three  thick  thistles  through  the  thatch. 
A  big,  black  bug  bit  a  big,  black  bear. 

The  birds  are  peeping  through  the  nest. 

David  came  just  in  time. 

Running  rivers  run  rapidly. 

Mary  makes  mats. 

Some  mice  wTere  in  the  walls. 

Some  ice  was  left  at  the  door. 

Socks  and  shoes  shock  Susan. 

The  bold  bad  boys  broke  bolts  and  bars. 

Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers. 

Some  sons  shun  sunshine. 

Willie  wears  white  waists. 

“Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river.” 


Expression  Drills — (Depends  upon  comprehension  and  feeling.) 

Note — In  schools  of  two  or  more  grades,  it  is  advisable  to 
combine  classes  for  these  exercises. 

“THE  PAPER  BOY” 

“Papers!  Papers! 

Morning  papers!  Morning  papers! 

All  about  the  big  fire! 

Papers!  Papers! 

Just  one  cent. 

Paper,  mister?  Paper,  mister? 

Buy  a  paper,  mister.” 

“The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary, 

It  rains  and  the  wind  is  never  weary.” 

You  bad,  bad  dog!  Go  away.  Go  away! 

Stop,  this  very  minute!  Stop,  I  say. 

Be  off  with  you!  Be  off  with  you! 

• 

Said  the  wind  to  the  Moon 
“I  will  blow  you  out, 

You  stare 
In  the  air 

Like  a  ghost  in  a  chair 

Always  looking  what 

I’m  about —  ? 

I  hate  to  be  watched; 

I  will  blow  you  out.” 
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“THE  JOLLY  OLD  CROW” 


Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 

I’m  a  jolly  old  crow, 

I’d  have  you  know 

I’ve  sung  ever  since  I  was  born, 

And  as  for  farming,  I  can  beat 
The  smartest  at  hoeing  corn; 

You  don’t  think  much  of  my  singing? 

What  song  is  there  in  all  the  world 
So  sweet  as  the  song  of  a  crow? 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 

“Caw,  Caw,  for  corn,  chuckling  old  crow, 

Sing,  winking,  thinking,  blinking  crow.” 

“Good  night,  my  baby  dear, 

Sleep  well,  sleep  soft,  and  do  not  fear.” 

“Snowdrops,  lift  your  timid  heads, 

All  the  earth  is  waking; 

Field  and  forest  brown  and  dead, 

Into  life  are  waking.” 

“Sprinkle,  sprinkle  comes  the  rain, 

Tapping  on  the  window  pane.” 

“Bright  yellow  crocus!  come  open  your  eyes, 
Sweet  little  violets  hid  from  the  cold, 

Put  on  your  mantles  of  purple  and  gold.” 

“Hello,  Bob  Wren! 

Are  you  back  again?” 

“The  north  wind  is  so  cold! 

The  little  girl  is  so  beautiful. 

It  is  far,  far,  far  away. 

I  came  from  a  long,  long,  long  trip. 

I  saw  the  old,  old,  old  woman. 

The  night  was  dark,  dark,  dark. 

Down,  down,  down  we  went. 

Poor  little  boy! 

Poor  little  bird! 

Poor  old  dog! 

Poor  hungry  kitty! 

Poor  tired  baby! 

A  bonfire!  A  bonfire! 

See  the  red  sparks  fly!  high  as  the  houses  they  go.” 

“Good  night,  pretty  sun,  good  night! 

I’ve  watched  your  purple  and  golden  light 
While  you  are  sinking  away.” 

“Softly,  silently,  white  and  fair, 

Floating  along  through  the  frosty  air, 

Came  the  beautiful  snow.” 
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“If  birds  and  flowers  have  work  to  do, 

Why,  so  have  little  children,  too.” 

“Thank  you,  pretty  cow  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread; 

Every  day  and  every  night, 

Warm,  and  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  white.” 

Kinds  of  Reading — Oral  and  Silent. 

Silent  Reading — 

Some  conclusions  derived  from  experimentation: 

(The  Sixteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  1917,  Part  I.) 

“Silent  reading  is  of  first  importance  in  the  acquisition  of 
ideas.” 

“Silent  reading  is  a  more  rapid  process  than  oral  reading.” 

“Comprehension  is  usually  greater  in  silent  reading  than  in 
oral  reading.” 

“The  rapid  silent  reader  is  usually  more  efficient  than  the  slow 
reader.” 

“Rate  and  quality  of  silent  reading  may  be  improved  through 
training.” 

“The  great  test  of  reading  is  the  use  to  which  pupils  put  it 
in  the  course  of  their  life  activities.  Are  they  turning  to  good 
literature  for  companionship?  Have  they  begun  to  have  favorite 
authors?  Do  they  visit  the  library  or  read  for  pleasure  in  their 
own  homes?  To  what  extent  are  they  hunting  for  information  in 
books  and  magazines  of  worth?  Are  they  judging  its  worth,  taking 
the  best  which  is  offered?” 


Oral  versus  Silent — 

It  is  bceoming  evident  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  be¬ 
tween  oral  and  silent  reading.  Practically  all  of  the  reading  which 
the  pupils  will  do  in  later  years  will  be  silent. 

Of  the  two  types  of  reading  ability,  oral  and  silent,  efficiency 
in  silent  reading  is  vastly  more  important  in  the  average  adult’s 
life  than  efficiency  in  oral  reading,  because  the  oral  reading  is 
used  only  occasionally,  whereas  silent  reading  is  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  many  activities  of  life. 

Teachers  must  recognize  that  their  chief  task  is  to  help  pupils 
learn  how  to  read  rapidly  and  well.  They  must  no  longer  consider 
reading  merely  as  reading  aloud.  Power  to  get  thought  is  not  the 
only  result  that  may  be  expected  when  teachers  take  the  newer 
point  of  view  on  the  teaching  of  reading.  The  ability  to  select  facts, 
to  make  comparisons,  to  draw  conclusions,  and  to  form  judgments 
will  be  developed  by  insisting  that  pupils  grasp  the  significant 
points  of  a  thought  unit  whether  that  be  an  entire  selection,  a 
paragraph  or  a  sentence,  and  summarize  what  they  have  read.  By 
this  method  study  habits  will  be  improved,  mental  alertness,  com¬ 
prehension  and  a  certain  skill  in  expression  will  be  developed. 
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Teaching  of  this  sort  overcomes  poor  study  habits,  prevents 
“dawdling”  and  puts  an  end  to  indirect  reading,  that  is,  articulating 
audibly  or  with  lip  movements. 

In  order  to  develop  correct  habits  of  silent  reading,  exercises 
should  be  provided  as  soon  as  the  speaking  vocabulary  of  the 
children  is  sufficiently  ample  to  undertake  lessons  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  measure  of  success..  Some  reading  lessons  may  be  given  by 
making  the  direct  association  between  the  printed  symbol  and 
word  or  phrase  without  the  intermediary  one  of  oral  speech.  The 
words  used,  however,  must  constitute  a  part  of  the  children’s  voca¬ 
bulary.  Flash  cards  giving  simple  directions  and  questions  are 
very  useful  in  increasing  the  ability  of  the  child  to  comprehend 
what  he  reads. 

Drills  on  opposites,  similiarities,  and  similar  material  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  diagnosis  and  remedial  work. 

Commands  for  games  in  the  form  of  short  sentences  may  be 
written  upon  the  board,  and  the  children  taught  to  obey.  During 
the  handwork  period  some  orders  for  construction  may  be  written 
upon  the  board  and  the  children  led  to  perform  silently.  In  order  to 
test  sequence  of  thought,  children  may  be  given  a  number  of  com¬ 
plete  sentences  in  disarranged  order  and  be  asked  to  give  the  cor¬ 
rect  order.  Words  in  a  sentence  may  be  given  out  of  order,  and  the 
children  may  be  required  to  give  them  in  their  correct  order.  At 
ihe  outset  the  teacher  must  realize  that  a  silent  raeding  lesson  of 
value  must  have  a  definite  purpose  which  is  clearly  apparent  to 
the  puplis.  To  obtain  that  conception  she  must  carefully  analyze  the 
material  which  she  is  going  to  present. 


Note — 

Training  in  speed  in  silent  reading  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  training  with  thought  getting.  The  standard  in  rate  for  secoin 
grade  is  from  80  tolOO  words  per  minute.  Third  grade  is  100  to  125 
words  per  minute.  The  rate  for  fourth  grade  is  about  145  words 
per  minute.  The  comprehension  standard  cannot  be  indicated  very 
well  except  in  a  particular  test,  but  the  teacher  can  give  informal 
tests  through  reproductions  of  thought  provoking  questions  to  get 
the  principal  idea  of  a  paragraph  or  story  "as  quickly  as  possible. 

Oral  Reading — 

“Oral  reading  involves  recognition  of  the  words,  thinking  the 
thoughts  and  experiencing  the  feeling  of  the  author,  and  tin 
conveying  of  the  same  pictures,  thoughts  and  feelings  to  another, 
or  the  arousing  of  the  sympathetic  thought  and  feelings  in  tin 
auditor.  Silent  reading  must  precede  oral  reading  in  time.  Skill  ih 
thought-aequiring  precedes  skill  in  thought  conveying.” — ^Briggs  -an  1 
Coffman. 

Oral  reading  is  a  social  exercise  and  a  social  motive  shoul  1 
be  provided  to  stimulate  the  desire  to  read.  Since  it  is  to  begun 
early,  it  should  be  begun  upon  material  whose  thought  furnishes 
no  difficulty,  and  which  the  child  wants  to  express.  This  is  b?st 
supplied  by  the  child  himself.  His  thought  may  be  obtained  regard 
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ing  his  games,  his  surroundings,  his  pets,  and  his  stories.  The 
teacher  through  skillful  guidance  aids  the  children  to  express  their 
experiences  so  that  the  sentence  construction  is  simple  and  definite. 
The  most  important  result  is  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  of 
their  reading  the  child’s  attention  is  directed  to  the  thought  back 
of  the  printed  page,  and  to  the  thought  in  which  they  have  a  vital 
relationship. 

The  reader,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  young,  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  that  he  is  to  give  his  message  to  his  hearers.  Unless  the 
motives  which  prompt  speech  in  real  social  intercourse  are  present 
during  oral  reading,  most  of  the  children’s  renditions  will  lack 
enthusiasm  and  sincerity. 

All  corrections  should  be  reserved  for  the  end.  If  reading  is 
poorly  rendered  the  child  may  be  stopped,  as  poor  oral  reading 
shows  that  the  selection  is  too  difficult,  or  the  child  does  not  have 
the  thought. 


THE  AUDIENCE 

The  relationship  of  speaker  and  audience  should  be  established 
and  strongly  felt  by  both  class  and  reader.  There  should  be  no 
mechanical  directions  from  the  teacher,  such  as,  “Drop  your  voice 
at  close  of  sentence.”  The  expression  should  come  naturally  through 
the  feeling  of  the  selection. 

Cultivate  a  motive  for  oral  reading  by  letting  all  pupils,  exceat 
the  reader,  close  their  books  and  listen.  There  should  always  be 
an  attentive  audience,  the  only  motive  for  reading  aloud. 

If  the  story  be  a  long  one,  let  each  child  read  a  part  of  the 
story.  Sight  reading  should  be  so  simple  that  it  can  be  read  intelli¬ 
gently  without  study. 

The  child  who  reads  should  face  the  class  for  the  spirit  which 
comes  from  the  sight  of  expectant  faces.  He  should  feel  that  he 
has  an  audience,  that  he  is  reading  something  worth  telling  others. 
Give  the  child,  in  a  small  way,  the  thrill  of  an  audience  by  letting 
him  read  to  other  classes  and  on  special  occasions. 

Oral  reading,  unless  it  is  sight  reading,  should  follow  rather 
than  precede  discussion. 

Good  oral  expression  comes  from  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the 
meaning  of  the  selection  and  from  the  inspiration  of  an  appreci¬ 
ative  audience.  An  exercise  in  reading  aloud  when  all  the  pupils 
have  the  text  under  their  eyes  becomes  perfunctory,  and  should  be 
varied  by  allowing  one  child  to  read  while  the  other  listens  without 
books.  It  is  suggested  that  occasionally  the  children  be  permitted 
to  select  for  themselves  something  they  wish  to  read  to  the  class 
and  thus  feel  responsible  for  the  work  of  interesting  their  audience. 

Children  should  frequently  hear  excellent  oral  reading  either 
from  their  teacher  or  from  good  readers  in  their  own  or  other 
classes. 

Aside  from  the  ability  to  grasp  the  thought,  as  in  silent  read¬ 
ing,  the  child  should  also  be  able  to  read  orally  in  clear,  modulated 
tones.  The  teacher  owes  it  to  the  child  that  habits  of  slovenly  and 
careless  reading  be  broken  by  means  of  regular  and  spirited  exer¬ 
cises  incidental  to  the  reading  lessons. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  training  of  the 
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organs  of  speech.  Children,  from  the  beginning,  should  be  taught 
to  talk  and  read  in  natural,  quiet,  but  forceful,  fluent,  and  distinct 
tones.  It  is  important  from  the  day  the  child  enters  the  school 
to  the  day  he  leaves  it.  It  is  an  important  part  of  his  education. 

THE  ASSIGNMENT 

Careful  preparation  for  study  should  be  made  when  the  lesson 
is  assigned.  This  should  be  done  by  questioning  to  awaken  interest. 
If  lesson  is  not  understood  by  children,  the  more  it  is  studied  the 
deeper  becomes  the  wrong  impression  and  the  recitation  period  is 
often  too  short  to  eradicate  the  error  of  such  study.  The  assignment 
of  a  lesson  is  one  thing  and  showing  pupils  how  to  attack  the 
lesson  is  another. 

If  the  selection  requires  more  than  one  lesson,  the  pupils  should 
aid  in  making  all  assignments  except  the  first  one.  Their  questions, 
their  suggestions,  their  ideas  of  procedure,  should  be  evident.  Only 
so  can  the  class  be  rendered  self-active  and^  can  the  work  be  deli¬ 
cately  adjusted  to  the  interests  and  ability  of  the  class. 

The  following  illustrates  the  type  of  assignment  which  should 
be  generally  used.  It  gives  the  child  something  definite  to  look  for. 

1.  Persons,  (Read  the  lesson  to  find  the  people  in  it.) 

(a)  The  principal  person. 

(b)  Other  persons. 

2.  Character. 

(a)  Describe  the  character  of  each  person  in  the  story. 

3.  Plot. 

(a)  Tell  the  story  briefly. 

4.  Scene. 

(a)  Where  did  the  story  happen? 

(b)  What  kind  of  a  country  or  place? 

5.  Local  color. 

(a)  What  lines  tell  you  the  kind  of  places  these  people 
lived  in? 

(b)  Could  you  tell  from  these  lines  where  the  story  hap¬ 
pened  without  reading  the  beginning? 

6.  Why  was  the  story  written? 

7.  Lesson. 

(a)  Is  there  any  lesson  taught?  What  is  it? 

A  brief  outline  like  the  above  assists  the  pupils  in  originality 
in  study. 

From  this  study  pupils  come  to  class  with  definite  tentative 
opinions  and  conclusions  which  they  should  be  able  to  support  with 
quotations  or  readings  from  the  selection  under  study. 

For  example,  if  a  child  takes  a  certain  view  of  a  character  in  a 
selection,  he  should  be  able  to  support  his  view  by  showing  what 
the  author  said  of  the  character,  what  the  character  said  and  did, 
what  other  characters  in  the  story  said  and  did,  in  reference  to  the 
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character  under  study.  Great  freedom  without  waste  should  be  allow¬ 
ed  the  class  as  questions  and  problems  are  taken  up.  Accept  their 
questions  and  also  their  ideas  of  ways  of  doing  and  of  desirable 
procedures. 

Dramatization — 

Nearly  every  child  likes  to  act,  to  mimic,  to  “play  like”  and 
because  of  this  instinct,  dramatization  may  be  made  one  of  the 
most  profitable  means  of  expression  in  reading. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  dramatization  is  a  means,  not 
an  end.  There  is  danger  in  letting  the  child  “show  off.” 

Occasionally  children  may  “play  a  story”  for  visiting  teacher 
and  parents,  but  always  with  the  idea  before  them  of  true  inter¬ 
pretation,  rather  than  of  entertainment.  When  a  child  goes  out  of 
himself,  beyond  himself,  and  becomes  another,  he  is  truly  dram¬ 
atizing.  He  then  reads  with  proper  expression  and  appreciation.  It  is 
a  splendid  exercise  for  overcoming  self-consciousness.  The  timid 
often  have  the  best  ideas  in  the  class  if  only  they  can  be  induced  to 
forget  themselves  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

“Dramatizing,  if  it  be  a  success,  presupposes  distinct  and  ac¬ 
curate  visualization  and  this  is  basic  to  all  oral  reading.  As  a  child 
lives  through  the  experiences  of  the  story,  he  is  strengthening  the 
power  of  visualization.  More  than  that,  he  is  developing  an  ability 
to  read  with  expression  and  is  laying  the  emotional  basis  for  a  real 
literary  interest.” — Briggs  and  Coffman,  pp.  94-5. 

Memorizing — 

Children  should  be  encouraged  in  every  grade  to  memorize 
choice  selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  especially  the  latter. 

We  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  ethical  side  of  poetry.  Do  not  have 
poems  read,  but  have  a  number  learned  in  each  grade.  All  may  be 
taught  to  enjoy  poetry.  In  reading  a  poem,  lead  the  class  to  see 
that  each  line  is  not  always  a  thought  or  monotone  sentence.  Teach 
pupils  to  look  for  the  complete  thought.  Let  them  tell  you  where 
each  thought  ends.  If  teachers  will  do  this,  children  will  learn  to 
care  for  poetry  and  will  not  read  it  in  a  sing-song  manner.  They 
will  see  that  there  is  a  story  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose.  Beautiful 
selections  repeated  again  and  again  furnish  a  child  not  so  much 
with  knowledge  equipment  as  with  spiritual  resources  which  give 
him  pleasure  throughout  life. 


Suggestions  On  Teaching  a  Poem — 

Select  poem  which  will  be  interesting  to  children.  Plan  the 
selection  according  to  season  of  the  year.  Read  the  selection  as  a 
whole. 

Talk  about  the  general  picture  which  it  presents. 

Read  the  selection  by  stanzas  to  help  pupils  to  gain  the 
thought  in  detail,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  developed  in  each  unit, 
phrase  or  sentence. 
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Oral  Analysis  and  Careful  Questioning — 

Leave  child  to  get  ideas,  not  words,  from  poem. 

Explanation  of  difficult  words. 

Have  pupils  first  get  the  thing  as  a  unit  in  respect  to  meaning, 
not  the  detail  meaning  of  each  line,  but  the  poem  as  a  whole. 
Memorize  poem;  one  stanza  at  a  time. 


Miscellaneous  Observations  and  Suggestions — 

1.  Books  too  difficult  should  not  be  used.  Much  easy  reading  is 
better  than  a  few  pages  of  difficult  reading.  Therefore,  it  is  better  to 
read  the  first  part  of  several  books  before  trying  to  complete  any  one 
book. 

2.  Train  children  to  “look  ahead,”  and  grasp  the  meaning  of 
sentences  as  a  whole.  This  practice  will  result  in  better  emphasis 
and  better  expression  in  oral  rading. 

3.  The  book  used  before  the  necessary  preparations  have  been 
made  tends  to  bring  out  that  quality  of  memory  work  which  is  an 
enemy  to  real  progress.  There  are  so  many  interests  claiming 
the  child  that  the  book  should  wait  until  there  is  a  felt  need  for  its 
use. 

4.  A  child  must  not  have  too  many  problems  to  solve  at  once. 
If  he  is  laboring  to  get  the  thought  in  a  sentence  or  word  not  known 
to  him,  he  must  not  be  expected  to  give  it  well  to  others.  Teacher 
must  guide  him  in  his  effort. 

5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ask  children  to  study  any  reading  lesson 
unless  their  minds  have  been  stimulated  to  an  interest  by  some  pre¬ 
paratory  work  or  suggestions  which  will  furnish  a  motive  for  study. 

6.  Remember  that  “saying  words”  is  not  reading.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  call  the  words  in  reading  at  sight.  Call  things  by 
their  correct  names.  Do  not  call  a  sentence  a  story. 

7.  The  habit  of  talking  with  the  teeth  closed  and  with  little 
tongue  or  lip  movement  should  be  broken  up  in  the  primary  grades. 

“The  importance  of  posture  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  this 
has  a  positive  influence  on  mental  control.” — Kendall  C.  Mirick, 
pp.  33. 

8.  Pupils  should  stand  erect  and  not  face  the  light  when  reading, 
and  should  be  cautioned  not  to  hold  the  book  too  near  the  eyes. 

Children  should  sit  or  stand  near  teacher  or  near  the  board  when 
reading  lesson  is  being  conducted.  The  “toe-a-line”  habit  does  not 
create  interest. 

9.  Halting  reading  should  be  stopped  instantly  and  the  child 
be  made  to  study. 

10.  Occasionally  allow  children  to  select  a  new  story,  study  it, 
and  tell  it  to  the  class. 

11.  Do  not  say,  “Read  that  over  again,”  to  the  child  who  has 
read  with  poor  expression  or  who  has  mispronounced  a  word.  This 
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error  is  due  to  lack  of  understanding,  and  the  repetition  only  tends 
to  fix  the  habit.  He  should  be  set  to  studying  again,  sounding  the 
mispronounced  words  or  asking  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
thought. 

12.  The  one  place  when  “again”  is  permissable  is  in  case  of  a 
child  omitting  or  putting  in  words.  This  is  due  to  carelessness,  and 
“again”  makes  the  child  watch  more  closely.  The  most  stubborn 
ease  may  be  broken  up  by  this  device,  persistently  used. 

13.  Occasionally  allow  each  child  to  select  his  own  reading 
lesson  which  ae  prepares  with  the  hope  of  being  the  one  chosen  to 
read  to  the  class.  These  lessons  should  sometimes  be  reviews  and 
sometimes  new  material. 

14.  The  teacher  should  not  allow  the  better  readers  to  do  most 
of  the  reading.  Every  child  should  have  his  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  recitation. 

15.  The  normal  child  who  says  that  he  is  prepared  to  read,  and 
then  proves  by  his  reading  that  he  is  not,  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  acting  unfairly. 

16.  There  are  two  kinds  of  reading,  oral  and  silent,  and  these  two 
kinds  should  be  given  attention  every  day.  The  true  way  to  make 
both  good  oral  readers  and  good  silent  readers  is  to  begin  by  making 
good  silent  readers. 

17.  Reserve  .criticisms  until  reading  is  completed.  Criticism  of 
oral  reading  should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  thought,  rather  than  on 
that  of  mispronunciations  and  mistakes  in  inflection. 

18.  “The  training  which  is  given  in  primary  work  by  means  of 
flash  cards  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  early  training  in  read¬ 
ing.” — Gray. 

19.  Organize  groups  in  which  the  leaders  are  children  and  in 
which  children  are  capable  of  “playing  teacher.”  They  assist  their 
class  in  pronouncing  words  or  in  gaining  the  meaning  from  the  con¬ 
tent  calling  upon  the  teacher  for  necessary  help.  Each  group  may  use 
a  different  book. 

20.  “No  child  should  ever  be  permitted  to  read  except  in  his  best 
manner,  either  in  or  out  of  the  reading  class.  When  he  reads  his  pro¬ 
blem  in  the  arithmetic  lesson,  the  statement  from  a  history,  a  report 
of  geography,  or  what  not,  nothing  below  his  best  should  be  accepted. 
Slovliness  in  actual  applied  reading  can  never  be  overcome  in  the 
reading  class  alone.” — Briggs  and  Coffman,  p.  148. 

21.  Socialize  the  silent  reading  study  period  as  much  as  possible. 

22.  Avoid  giving  so  many  words  that  dictionary  work  becomes 
drudgery  and  repels  the  pupils. 

23.  Do  not  ask  a  child  to  commit  a  poem  until  it  has  been  used 
as  a  class  study  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  appreciation  and  mastery 
of  words.  It  can  then  be  memorized  in  less  time,  more  easily,  with 
more  pleasure  and  with  greater  profit. 

24.  The  various  memory  gems  should  be  frequently  reviewed  for 
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morning  exercises  or  whenever  some  lesson  occasion  or  occurrence 
suggests  the  thought  contained,  or  makes  the  application  apparent. 
Such  a  process  fixes  the  quotation  and  serves  one  purpose  at  least 
for  which  it  was  learned. 

25.  Interesting  information  gained  in  other  subjects  should  add 
to  interest  in  appreciation  of  the  reading  work.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  this  whenever  possible. 

26.  Teachers  should  be  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  juvenile 
books  published,  and  should  suggest  such  books  from  time  to  time  to 
their  pupils.  They  should  know  something  of  the  best  books  for 
children  in  the  Public  Library  and  should  give  advice  in  regard  to 
their  choice.  Every  child  above  second  grade  should  own  a  library 
card  and  make  frequent  use  of  it 

27.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ask  children  to  study  any  reading  lesson 
unless  their  minds  have  been  stimulated  to  an  interest  by  some  pre¬ 
paratory  work  or  suggestions  which  will  furnish  a  motive  for  study. 

28.  No  effort  should  be  made  to  make  pupils  think  alike.  Any 
reasonable  -serious  interpretation  is  worthy  of  respect  and  consider¬ 
ation.  The  point  is  to  get  pupils  to  think  and  to  be  able  to  tell  what 
or  why. 

29.  Much  reading  improves  ability.  See  that  the  child’s  love  for 
reading  is  met  by  supplying  an  abundance  of  reading  of  interesting 
stories.  We  learn  to  read  well  by  reading  intelligently. 

30.  Talking  to  young  people  about  technique  of  inflection,  force 
and  pitch  only  confuses  them,  and  in  many  cases  results  in  gross 
affectation.  To  give  formal  directions  such  as:  “Let  your  voice  fall 
at  a  period,”  “Read  with  more  expression,”  etc.,  will  bring  only  arti¬ 
ficial  results. 


READING 

First  Grade — 

Subject  Matter  and  Selection  of  Method — 

The  method  to  be  used  in  teaching  reading  must  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  and  the  social  and 
mental  needs  of  the  pupil.  Teaching  reading,  especially  to  beginners, 
is  today  so  encumbered  with  method  that  the  real  aim  is  too  often 
forgotten  or  neglected. 

The  thought  getting  method  is  the  one  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  child  in  his  first  attempts  of  reading.  The  child  wishes  to 
know  the  names  of  boxes  that  come  to  the  home  from  the  grocery 
stores,  or  the  names  of  the  Mother  Goose  characters,  etc.  He  begins 
to  acquire  a  reading  vocabulary  gradually,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
desires  and  mental  needs.  He  asks  repeatedly  and  is  told  repeatedly 
until  the  words  become  fixed  in  his  memory,  and  very  shortly  a  voca¬ 
bulary  is  acquired. 

_  Then,  the  child’s  first  reading  should  be  made  attractive  to  him 
by  its  ease  and  entertainment. 

His  very  first  reading  should  mainly  consist  of  the  Mother  Goose 
Rhyme  and  Jingles  to  rouse  his  fancy  and  cultivate  his  ear  *or  the 
music  of  verse. 
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The  next  step  is  Folk  Lore  Tales  and  short  stories  which  have 
been  told  since  the  world  was  young. 

These  naturally  serve  as  the  gate  of  entrancce  into  the  open  field 
of  method. 

Then  comes  the  interesting  every-day  experiences,  based  on  the 
child’s  own  activites,  such  as  the  home,  members  of  the  family,  pets, 
observations  of  nature,  of*  interest  in  simple  literature.  The  child 
naturally  thinks  in  sentences.  He  prefers  a  whole  thought.  When  giv¬ 
ing  expression  to  something  of  interest  he  speaks  without  hesitation 
and  with  the  best  of  expression.  In  reading  of  this  kind  he  must 
interpret  whole  sentences  and  grasp  the  thought  of  many  sentences 
in  succession. 

The  analysis  of  the  sentence  gives  words  and  phrases;  further 
analysis  brings  the  word,  and,  finally,  the  phonetic  analysis  gives  the 
sound.  The  three  are  interdependent  and  there  should  be  a  constant 
moving  back  and  forth  among  them. 


Action  Reading — 

Action  reading  gives  opportunity  for  the  doing  of  things,  and 
the  play  idea  is  carried  on  into  the  real  game.  These  sentences  evolved 
gradually  and  with  care  come  in  time  to  take  the  place  of  the  sooken 
word.  When  written  upon  the  board  with  the  child’s  name,  a  pupil  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  do  as  requested,  having  silently  read  as  teacher  wrote  upon 
the  board. 

Each  of  the  above  plans  has  its  value  and  should  receive  due 
attention.  The  rhymes  should  not  be  followed  so  far  as  to  bring  about 
memory  work  at  the  expense  of  thinking  exercise.  The  action  reading 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  interest  and  spontaneity. 

PROCEDURE  IN  PRE-PRIMER  WORK 

Method  of  Presentation — 

1.  Oral  Preparation — Fixing  the  Vocabulary. 

a.  Teacher  tells  story. 

b.  Conversation  on  the  subject  matter,  concentrating  on  a 
definite  vocabulary. 

c.  Reproduction  of  story  by  dramatization  whenever  pos¬ 
sible. 

d.  Dramatization  to  be  followed  by  reading  from  blackboard. 

2.  Recognition  of  Sentence — 

a.  The  essential  thoughts  in  proper  sequence  are  printed  or 
written  on  the  blackboard  or  chart. 

b.  Teacher  draws  the  pointer  along  the  sentence  to  establish 
correct  eye  movement. 

c.  Child  reads  sentence  in  answer  to  a  question. 

d.  Individual  children  read  what  has  been  written  or  printed 
on  chart. 

e.  Recognition  of  sentence  by  position,  gradually  increasing 
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from  one  sentence  to  two  or  more,  then  to  a  paragraph, 
and,  finally,  to  an  entire  story. 


3.  Dismemberment  of  a  Sentence — 

a.  Thought  groups. 

1.  Division  of  the  story  into  thought  groups. 

2.  A  sentence  is  divided  into  phrases. 

3.  The  children  recognize  phrases  and  single  words  by  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  sentence. 

b.  Sight  words. 

1.  Recognition  of  words  by  comparison. 

2.  Independent  recognition  of  words. 

3.  Drill  in  re-arrangement  of  words. 

4.  Dismemberment  of'  the  words  into  phonetic  elements — 

a.  Brief  and  spirited  drills. 

Note — The  “grind”  or  drill  comes  after  the  pupil  has  had  a  taste 
of  the  good  things,  and  the  experience  of  reading  is  not  suspended 
while  a  knowledge  of  word  elements  is  instilled.  The  two  proceed 
together,  and  are  not  intimately  related  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned. 

METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THE  CHILD  TO  THE  USE  0,F  THE  BOOK 

The  picture,  if  there  is  one,  should  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
thought  of  the  lesson. 

The  lesson  given  on  the  board  or  chart  may  be  reviewed  in  the 
book. 

The  practice  of  giving  much  of  the  advance  work  from  the  board 
should  be  continued  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year. 
The  unconscious  drill  which  comes  from  the  blackboard  work  is  a 
strong  aid  to  memory.  Primers  containing  accumulative  stories  are 
desirable  since  they  are  really  literature  and  afford  a  pleasurable 
means  of  transition  from  the  board  to  the  book. 

The  children  may  illustrate  the  thought  of  the  story  in  books  of 
their  own  making,  and  paste  below  the  illustrations  the  printed  or 
typed  sentence  prepared  for  each  child  by  the  teacher. 

The  child’s  own  illustrations  in  his  own  book  help  him  to  read 
the  book  at  home  and  they  start  him  in  habits  of  independent,  self- 
directed  study.  When  the  time  for  reading  comes,  the  children  study 
silently  to  be  able  to  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words  or  to  answer 
any  specific  questions  whose  answers  the  teacher  has  set  them  to  dis¬ 
cover. 

The  teacher  says,  “The  first  sentence  tells  us . 

What  Miss  Muffet  was  doing.” 

CLASS  READS 

The  next  sentence  tells  us  what  she  was  eating.  Study  to  find  ont 
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what  the  spider  did  to  Miss  Muffet.  Show  me  the  line  that  says . 

. . etc.”  After  the  lesson  has  been  worked  over  by  means  of 

these  short  assignments,  the  class  should  then  study  to  read  it  as  a 
whole. 


PRE-PRIMER  LESSONS  BASED  ON  LANGUAGE 
READING  UNITS 

1.  Stories  read  or  told  to  the  children.  These  may  be  reproduced 
orally  and  later  worked  up  into  reading  lessons. 

2.  Encourage  children  to  observe  street  signs,  safety  signs,  bill 
board  advertisements,  price  lists,  labels  on  boxes,  warning  signals, 
etc. 

3.  Encourage  children  to  bring  their  own  attractively  illustrated 
story  books  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  gruop. 

4.  Interest  children  in  reading  as  a  thought  process  through  in¬ 
cidental  reading,  such  as  looking  over  shoulder  while  teacher  reads. 

5.  Give  child  opportunity  to  select  picture  from  any  book  which 
has  aroused  interest,  and  to  interpret  what  the  picture  tells. 

6.  Have  children  make  scrap  books  containing  pictures  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  give  an  increased  number  of  concepts  and  thus  fur¬ 
nish  a  background  for  reading. 

7.  Teach  children  to  recognize  their  given  names.  Write  the  child’s 
name  on  a  separate  card  and  let  each  pupil  have  his  own  card  at  his 
desk.  These  cards  may  be  used  in  games. 

8.  Use  objects  and  pictures  and  all  words  for  which  the  object 
can  be  secured.  Print  the  name  of  object  and  label,  attach  it  to  the 
object  and  leave  it  before  the  class  until  the  form  is  fixed..  Objects 
and  article  of  furniture  in  the  room  may  be  labeled  in  same  way,  such 
as  window,  door,  picture,  etc.  Label  each  child’s  individual  space  in 
cupboard  or  locker. 

9.  Words  that  lend  themselves  to  action  as  “run,”  “jump”  may 
be  taught  through  action.  Use  this  device  for  teaching  the  words,  not 
in  drill  or  review. 

10.  Have  permanent  place  in  room  where  simple  illustrated  books 
are  accessible,  thus  creating  a  love  for  books  and  introducing  the 
library  idea. 

11.  Have  nursery  rhymes  and  pictures  pasted  or  printed  or  cards. 
Have  strips  containing  phrases  of  the  rhymes  which  children  match 
to  complete  rhyme. 

12.  Use  games  with  cards  on  which  are  written  the  days,  months, 
members  of  the  family,  etc. 

13.  Using  A,  B,  C  books  with  large  type,  have  children  find  words 
and  letters  that  are  alike. 

14.  Have  permanent  place  in  room,  or  on  blackboard  for  bulletin 
announcements. 
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15.  Write  here  simple  directions  for  the  day  or  simple  notices  of 
special  occasions. 

16.  Develop  on  the  board  stories  of  a  few  short  sentences  about 
a  common  experience  as  “playing  horse.” 

Talk  about  playing  horse.  Play  horse.  Teacher  asks  questions 
which  will  get  short,  simple  responses.  Afterward,  with  printing 
press  or  hectograph,  print  or  write  these  stories  on.  sheets  and  com¬ 
bine  into  booklets.  Make  a  picture  of  John  and  Carl  playing  horse  on 
the  same  paper  on  which  teacher  has  written  sentences. 

Take  this  home  to  read  to  father  and  mother. 

17.  Give  opportunity  for  ear  training  through: 

a.  Attention  to  sound. 

b.  Attention  to  rhyming  word. 

c.  Have  children  give  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound 
or  have  the  same  ending. 

18.  Lead  children  to  make  comparisons  of  color,  size,  form  and 
texture  of  various  objects,  and  to  note  likeness  and  differences. 

19.  Have  exercises  and  plays  to  overcome  that  tendency  to  detach 
the  articles  “a,”  “an,”  “the”  from  the  noun. 

20.  Have  much  oral  reading  so  that  children  may  connect  known 
word  with  printed  symbol,  reading  for  thought,  not  merely  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words. 


Note — 

No  time  for  beginning  to  read  from  books  can  be  definitely  fixed. 
The  time  suggested  is  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  Pupils  should  have  a 
vocabulary  of  at  least  fifty  words,  or  more,  before  they  are  given 
their  first  primer  or  book,  these  words  to  consist  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  primer,  action  words  or  language  units  on  subjects  of  interest. 

READING  LESSONS  BASED  ON  ACTION 

Purpose — To  teach  a  child  to  receive  an  idea  by  following  direct¬ 
ions. 

Teacher  writes  the  word  or  sentence  on  blackboard,  such  as 
“run.”  Performs  the  act,  and  tells  what  she  did.  Proceed  in  a  similar 
way  with  such  words  as  jump,  sing,  skip,  hop,  clap,  cry,  stand,  fly, 
smile,  sit,  etc.  Let  children  perform  acton  words  in  the  same  way. 
Ask  what  they  did,  and  they  will  say,  “We  jumped,”  “We  clapped,” 
“We  sang,”  etc. 

Write  “Jump  the  rope.”  Give  opportunity  for  observation,  then 
call  on  some  one  to  act  the  sentence.  John  pretends  to  do  so.  Teacher 
.  asks,  “What  did  John  do?”  “John  jumped  the  rope.”  Tell  me  what 
he  did  without  telling  his  name.”  “It  was  he  who  jumped  the  rope.” 
“It  was  I  who  jumped  the  rope.” 

At  another  time  teacher  writes  three  or  four  sentences  such  as 
Wave  the  flag.  Fly  the  kite.  Sing  a  song.  She  draws  a  curtain  over 
the  work  and  calls  on  some  one  to  act  the  sentences. 

The  aim  is  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Care  should  be  taken  to  choose 
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sentences  that  the  pupils  can  read  readily.  In  this  way  many  mono¬ 
syllabic  sentences  may  be  given  at  various  times  of  the  day  when 
children  are  in  need  of  exercise. 

Action  Sentences — 


Catch  the  bean  bag. 
Read  in  the  book. 

Beat  the  drum. 

Roll  the  hoop. 

Hop  on  one  foot. 

Fly  to  the  door. 

Stand  on  a  chair. 

Knock  at  the  door. 

Touch  the  clock. 

Spin  the  plate. 

Clap  your  hands. 

Count  2’s  to  24. 

Shake  your  head. 

Draw  a  picture. 

Set  the  table. 

Blow  the  horn. 

Get  the  red  book. 

Open  the  window. 

Run  to  me. 

Play  you  are  a  soldier  boy. 


Hold  the  doll. 

Shut  your  eyes. 

Blow  the  feather. 

Walk  east. 

Skip  north. 

Take  six  steps. 

Buzz  like  a  bee. 

Point  to  the  picture. 

Choose  four  children  to  play 


a  game. 

Stand  by  your  seat. 

Make  a  bow. 

Blow  the  whistle. 

Ring  the  bell. 

Stand  on  your  toes. 

Hide  the  red  bean  bag. 

Cry  like  a  baby. 

Bark  like  a  dog. 

Smell  the  flower. 

Count  the  boys  in  your  row. 


Word  Mastery — 

Drills  on  sentences,  phrases  and  words  become  necesary,  but 
should  be  of  a  sort  to  associate  form  and  meaning  rather  than  to 
make  form  and  end  itself. 

Drill  recitations  should  be  short  and  spirited,  otherwise  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  fatigue  and  monotony.  Drills  should  be  in¬ 
clusively  (every  pupil)  and  individual  (not  in  concert.) 

Five  minutes  a  day  spent  in  thorough  and  systematic  work 
will  accomplish  more  than  twenty  minutes  of  listless  inactivity. 

Keep  word  study  and  reading  separate.  From  the  first,  we  wish 
giving  or  getting. 

Appeal  to  the  puzzle  instinct  and  to  the  competitive  impulse  to 
stimulate  activity  in  the  children. 

Much  easy  reading  to  get  word  mastery  is  better  than  many 
word  drills. 

Worthless  material  destroys  the  motive  and  kills  the  joy  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  read. 

Encourage  the  child  to  use  all  the  knowledge  and  power  he  has 
in  finding  out  a  sentence  for  himself,  but  be  responsible  for  furnish¬ 
ing  him  the  needed  power  and  knowledge  beforehand. 


SUGGESTED  GAMES  AND  METHOD  OF  PLAYING  THEM 


Note — 


The  same  elements  and  ideas  are  used  to  motivate  most  of  the 
lessons  in  word  recogniton  the  first  year. 
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Erratum 


An  oversight  necessitates  this  blank. 
Text  continued  on  next  page. 


1.  Select  the  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  that  contain  words  common 
to  the  reading  lessons  of  the  class,  and  write  the  important  words 
Repeat  the  rhyme  and  let  the  pupils  place  the  pointer  on  each  of  the 
words  as  the  teacher  pauses  for  them  to  find  it.  Hold  up  a  card.  Let 
the  pupil  who  first  recognizes  the  word,  get  it  and  come  to  the  front. 
When  eight  or  ten  pupils  are  thus  standing  in  front,  let  those  in  the 
seats  pronounce  the  words,  one  at  a  time,  taking  the  places  and 
cards  of  the  pupils  in  front. 

3. Divide  blackboard  into  spaces.  Each  space  represents  a  mile. 
Place  a  word  in  each  space.  Teacher  gives  signal,  “Ready,  Go,”  at 
which  two  children  with  pointers  in  hands  start  the  race  at  opposite 
ends  and  run  as  many  miles  as  possible  by  naming  words. 

Going  to  Jerusalem:  Place  perception  cards  or  phrases,  on  each 
child’s  seat,  except  one.  Children  march  through  aisles.-  Continue 
this  until  teacher  blows  whistle.  Children  hurry  for  a  seat,  one  child 
being  left  without  a  card.  The  child  who  is  left  passes  down  the 
aisles,  and  the  children  at  their  own  seats  pronounce  the  word  to 
him.  If  one  makes  a  mistake  or  cannot  get  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  He  must  give  up  his  seat  to  the  one  in  the  aisle,  this  one 
naming  the  word. 

4.  Cards  containing  words  and  phrases  are  set  on  the  blackboard 
ledge  out  of  sentence  order  and  children  are  called  upon  to  arrange 
them  in  proper  sequence  to  make  a  sentence. 

5.  Spider  and  Fly:  Let  the  children  (representing  flies)  form  a 
circle.  One  child  representing  a  spider  stands  in  center.  Each  fly  holds 
a  card  and  the  spider  catches  the  flies  he  can  name  correctly. 

6.  Wide  Awake:  Write  word  or  words  and  erase  instantly.  The 
pupils  who  get  the  word  may  do  any  of  the  following  things:  Raise 
one  finger,  fold  arms,  hands  on  top  of  heads,  hands  on  shoulders,  etc. 

7.  Circle  Game:  Children  form  a  circle.  Teacher  shows  word 
card  to  the  children.  If  child  gives  the  wrong  answer  or  does  not 
name  the  word  instantly,  he  must  go  to  the  center  of  the  circle.  If 
child  in  center  can  answer  before  the  one  whose  turn  it  is,  he  may 
take  the  second  child’s  place  and  second  child  goes  to  center. 

8.  Choose  sides  or  arrange  boys  on  one  side  and  girls  on  other 
See  which  side  names  first  the  most  word  cards  as  teacher  holds 
cards  in  view. 

9.  Drop  the  Handkerchief:  New  words  written  on  the  board. 
Children  form  a  circle.  Child  who  misses  a  word  goes  to  the  center 
and  must  stay  there  until  he  can  name  a  word  that  some  one  else 
has  missed. 

10.  Class  take  position  on  the  floor  as  for  a  spelling  match.  The 
teacher  holds  up  a  large  word  card,  giving  a  turn  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other.  Instead  of  “Spelling  Down,”  let  them  “Pro¬ 
nounce  Down.”  Each  child  taking  his  seat  when  he  receives  a  word. 
Hide  cards  about  room  as  in  peanut  hunt.  Send  groups  of  child¬ 
ren  to  find  and  bring  before  the  class  all  they  can  recognize.. 

11.  Whenever  possible  the  imagination  of  the  child  should  be 
stimulated  by  the  thought  of  the  lesson.  If  the  lesson  is  “Boy  Blue,” 
the  teacher  writes  words  promiscuously  on  the  board,  such  as: 
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horn  blow  sheep 

meadow  cows  little 

She  then  says,  “Play  you  are  Boy  Blue  hiding  in  the  trees,  see 
if  you  can  hunt  for  the  words  and  tell  their  names.” 

Invent  ways  of  utilizing  the  Primer  in  word  drills.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  write  the  important  words  from  some  review  lesson,  and 
have  pupils  who  thus  get  the  clew,  either  name  or  find  the  lesson. 

Group  Work — 

If  the  class  shows  wide  variation  in  reading  ability,  it  may  be 
divided  into  groups,  each  of  which  gets  a  different  kind  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  following  division  given  by  Klapper  is  suggestive.  See 
page  157. 

1.  Children  lacking  in  power  of  word  recognition. 

2.  Children  lacking  in  power  of  comprehension. 

3.  Children  lacking  in  expression  convincing  oral  rendition. 

4.  Children  lacking  in  clearness  of  speech,  in  articulation,  enun¬ 
ciation,  etc. 


Remedial  Work — 

Group  1.  For  this  group  use  phonic  analysis,  blends,  word 
study,  phrasing  for  smoothness.  Reading  of  single  sentences  and 
paragraphs  in  answer  to  stimulating  questions.  Silent  reading  and 
telling  the  story. 

Group  2.  Train  child  to  listen;  all  books  closed  except  the  book 
of  the  pupil  who  is  called  on  to  read.  Test  thought  getting  by  repro¬ 
duction  of  paragraphs  and  parts  of  a  story;  by  thoughtful  criticism 
of  the  renditon  of  the  part.  Silent  reading  —  each  child  reads  a 
different  book,  and  prepares  to  tell  or  read  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  story.  Interpreting  the  story  through  dramatic  effort  as  one 
reads. 

Group  3.  Stimulate  effort  to  competitive  tests  in  which  judg¬ 
ment  is  exercised  by  the  class,  as  in  sending  a  representative  to  a 
First  or  Seccond  grade  to  read  to  them  a  familiar  fairy  or  folk  tale. 

Dramatic  reading,  each  child  dramatizing  the  thought  according 
to  his  own  interpretation. 

Group  4.  Drills  in  enunciation.  Drills  for  speech  control 
Note — 

The  main  ultimate  purpose  of  reading  lessons  is  to  enable  the 
child  to  sit  down  quietly  by  himself  and  get  the  meaning  of  a  book. 
There  is  no  one  and  only  orthodox  order  of  presenting  a  reading 
lesson. 

SECOND  GRADE 

By  the  time  pupils  have  reached  Second  grade  reading  should 
have  become  a  pleasure.  It  should  never  become  a  mere  rote  or  me¬ 
chanical  exercise. 
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Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  plod  through  sentences,  para¬ 
graphs  and  lessons  in  a  way  which  discourages  improvement  and 
fosters  gradual  deterioration.  All  work  should  aim  to  put  the  class 
into  the  atmosphere  required  by  the  selection,  so  that  the  reading 
may  be  ready,  intelligent  and  spirited. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  call  the  words  in  reading  at  sight,  and 
to  know  their  meaning. 

In  grades  one  and  two,  reading  is  the  most  important  subject, 
and  every  other  subject  should  be  ranked  as  secondary. 

If  the  pupils  learn  to  read  and  acquire  a  love  for  books  in  these 
two  grades,  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  worth  while.  If  suple- 
mental  material  is  limited,  ask  children  to  bring  old  readers,  nursery 
books,  magazines,  etc.,  which  they  may  have  at  home. 

While  not  all  material  from  these  sources  will  be  suitable,  much 
of  it  can  be  used,  if  teachers  will  select  best  parts  of  it,  cut  out  and 
paste,  either  in  book  form  or  leaflets. 

Nonsense  verses,  jingles,  good  conduct  verses,  favorite  folk 
stories,  nature  poems  according  to  season  and  other  materials  from 
discarded  books  may  be  used  advantageously  in  this  manner. 

I.  Materials — 

1.  Reading  as  related  to  history,  nature  study,  literature,  to  be 
adapted  to  the  children’s  needs  and  interests. 

2.  Selected  lessons  in  the  second  half  of  the  First  Readers 
should  be  briefly  reviewed  during  first  few  weeks  of  school. 

3.  Avoid  attempting  too  difficult  material,  thereby  discouraging 
the  pupil  and  thus  destroying  interest.  Much  sight  reading  of  simple 
material  from  supplemental  books. 

4.  Use  basal  text  for  morning  period,  and  supplementary  reading 
for  afternoon  period.  The  afternoon  period  should  be  much  oral  and 
silent  reading  of  easier  material  to  get  rate,  fluency,  and  fix  the 
habits  developed  in  the  morning.  The  reading  should  be  as  wide  as 
possible  and  along  different  lines. 

II.  Method— 

1.  Lead  the  children  to  see  that  we  read  to  get  the  thought  or 
story  from  the  writer — that  when  we  read  aloud  we  must  get  the 
story  and  tell  it  just  as  the  writer  tells  it.  Work  hard  to  get  the 
child  to  read  in  a  natural  tone.  Get  him  to  forget  himself — to  feel 
at  ease. 

2.  When  the  class  has  mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  do  some  independent  reading,  let  each  one  prepare  stories 
to  read  to  the  class.  Their  reading  should  be  limited  only  to  their 
ability  to  read.  Have  pupils  stand  on  both  feet  and  read  with  confi¬ 
dence. 

3.  Do  not  confine  their  reading  to  the  text  book  alone.  Nature, 
health,  literature  and  history  lessons  must  be  related  to  school  activ¬ 
ities. 

4.  Encourage  children  to  read  to  pupils  of  other  grades,  to 
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parents,  for  morning  exercises,  for  an  audience,  for  Friday  after¬ 
noon  exercises,  etc. 

5.  Occasional  reading  of  good  stories  by  older  pupils  of  other 
grades  to  stimulate  younger  ones. 

6.  When  the  lesson  contains  dialogue,  allow  different  children  to 
take  the  parts,  leaving  out  the  “he  said”  and  all  explanations.  Drama¬ 
tize  it  in  a  small  way.  This  is  of  special  help  to  children  of  slow 
imagination.  The  acts  of  the  story  characters  become  the  personal 
experiences  of  the  actors.  Let  pupils  use  their  individuality  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  characters.  Distinctness,  clear  articulation,  ap¬ 
propriate  expression  should  be  secured. 

7.  Attention  is  called  to  supervised  study  period  in  which  the 
children  are  helped  to  get  difficult  meanings  and  pronunciations,  cor¬ 
rect  pronunciations  and  expression.  For  this  use  basal  text. 

8.  Expression  secured  by  stimulating  questions  and  by  imita¬ 
tion  of  teacher  and  good  readers  in  the  class.  Children  are  imitators 
and  to  hear  good  reading  gives  them  an  impetus  to  do  the  same. 

9.  Emphasize  silent  reading  for  thought  getting  through  repro¬ 
duction  for  quickening  the  reading  pace.  Silent  reading  should  pre¬ 
cede  oral  reading.  It  seeks  to  make  reading  a  process  of  thinking. 

10.  Use  group  method.  Organize  the  work  on  a  social  basis, 
getting  the  children  who  show  ability  in  reading  to  assist  slower 
children. 

11.  All  corrections  should  be  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  child’s 
assignment.  If  the  pupil’s  reading  is  very  poor,  he  may  be  stopped 
(for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  class)  in  the  middle  of  the  para¬ 
graph.  This  is  not  an  interruption,  but  a  curtailment  of  the  assign¬ 
ment. 

12.  Rapid  readers  should  not  be  held  to  keeping  the  place  while 
slow  readers  struggle  through  a  selection. 

Suggestions  for  Comprehension  or  Silent  Reading  Exercises — 

1.  Teacher  reads  or  tells  parts  of  interesting  stories;  then  leaves 
the  books  where  the  children  can  get  them. 

2.  Have  table  or  shelf  in  the  room  with  attractive  books  suited 
to  the  maturity  and  varying  interests  of  the  children.  Allow  pupils 
to  go  to  the  table  between  recitation  periods  and  read  silently. 

3.  Pupils  read  to  find  answers  to  questions. 

4.  Read  the  exact  words  of  a  certain  character  in  the  story. 

5.  Permit  the  children  to  show  by  action  or  by  picturing  what 
they  have  silently  gathered  by  the  thought  of  the  lesson.  When  the 
story  as  a  whole  has  been  actually  lived  by  the  children,  they  are 
ready  to  read  it. 

6.  Read  the  story  to  find  which  characters  are  liked  best,  which 
are  the  funniest,  the  saddest,  etc. 

7.  Read  to  find  what  is  said  of  the  habits,  songs,  new  suits,  and 
food  of  each  bird  in  such  lessons  as  “Birds.” 
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8.  In  stories  such  as  “The  Pig  and  the  Hen,”  read  the  selection 
to  find  out  who  quarreled,  what  the  quarrel  was  about  and  the  best 
way  to  end  the  quarrel. 

9.  Read  a  story  to  plan  scenes  and  characters  for  dramat¬ 
ization  to  be  given  at  school  assembly  or  pupils  of  another  room. 

10.  Use  short  exposure  sentences,  phrases,  and  word  drills  to 
get  quick  recognition,  and  rate  in  silent  reading. 

11.  Illustrate  stories  with  free  hand  cuttings  or  drawings  to 
clarify  thought. 

12.  Change  the  ending  of  a  stqry.  Class  decides  which  ending  is 
best  fitted  to  thei.  story. 

13.  Reserve  portion  of  blackboard  to  be  designated  as  bulletin 
board.  Write  here  simple  directions  for  the  day  or  simple  notices 
of  special  occasions. 

14.  Give  exercises  which  will  lead  children  to  observe  accurately 
and  listen  attentively.  This  habit  will  give  the  child  power  to  see 
correctly  in  reading,  and  it  is  also  necessary  for  good  comprehen¬ 
sion. 

15.  Stimulate  child’s  interest  in  a  selection  by  having  him  re¬ 
call  a  previous  experience  which  is  related  to  the  material  being 
read. 

16.  Have  children  interpret  and  memorize  short  poems. 

17.  Train  children  to  read  far  enough  to  finish  a  unit  of  thought 
instead  of  reading  a  sentence,  paragraph  or  page. 

18.  Give  children  training  in  determining  independently  the 
extent  of  a  thought  unit. 

19.  Lead  children  to  find  descriptive  parts  of  a  story. 

20.  Question  for  thought  and  for  the  mental  pictures  of  the 
children  on  the  selection. 

Note — 

From  the  first  day  in  school  until  the  last,  no  lesson  should 
neglect  the  thought  content  and  its  proper  expression  in  order  to 
convey  the  thought  clearly  to  others.  This  need  not,  must  not,  be 
the  result  of  parrot  like  imitation,  but  should  come  from  an  actual 
realization  or  an  appreciation  of  the  thought. 

The  Teaching  of  a  Poem — 

Teachers  should  select  appropriate  poems  and  teach  the  pupils  to 
recite  them  perfectly  as  to  form  and  expression.  In  selecting  poems 
for  memorizing  remember  that  the  object  of  the  exercise  is  not  only 
to  cultivate  verbal  memory  but  also  to  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  thought  and  expression,  and  to  leave  in  the  mind  senti¬ 
ments  that  will  enrich  life. 

BOATS  SAIL  ON  THE  RIVERS 
(By  Christine  G.  Rosetti) 

Boats  sail  on  the  river 
And  ships  sail  on  the  sea ; 
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But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  sky 
Are  prettier  far  than  these. 

There  are  bridges  on  the  river, 

As  pretty  as  you  please ; 

But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven 
And  overtops  the  trees 
And  builds  a  road  from  earth  to  sky 
Is  prettier  far  than  these. 


Suggestions  for  Teaching  Above  Named  Poem — 

Watch  sky  for  signs  of  rain;  watch  raindrops  as  they  fall.  Where 
does  the  rain  come  from?  What  makes  rain  fall  from  the  clouds? 
(Cool  breezes  strike  clouds,  they  change  into  raindrops  and  fall  to 
earth.)  Where  do  clouds  come  from?  How  can  you  tell  when  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  rain?  Describe  the  sky,  color  of  clouds.  When  the  rain  is  over 
and  the  sun  comes  out,  what  do  you  sometimes  see  up  in  the  sky? 

Pupils  describe  rainbow.  Teacher  shows  picture.  How  many 
colors  can  you  see  in  the  rainbow?  (This  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
for  one  day’s  lesson.  Continue  the  next  day  in  the  following  manner) 
Look  up  into  the  sky  today  and  tell  what  you  see  sailing  across.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  bridge  across  the  sky?  Where  else  have  you  seen 
bridges?  (On  the  rivers,  on  creeks,  etc.) 

What  have  you  seen  sailing  on  the  rivers?  (Boats,  ships.)  Has 
anyone  here  seen  the  big  ships  sailing  on  the  seas?  (Show  pictures.) 

Now  listen  and  I  shall  read  to  you  a  beautiful  poem  which  tells 
of  the  boats,  the  ships,  and  the  clouds.  It  also  tells  of  bridges  across 
rivers  and  of  the  one  across  the  heavens.  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  which 
one  Christine  Rosetti,  who  wrote  this  poem,  thinks  the  prettiest. 
Teacher  reads  poem  expressively. 

Did  you  find  out  what  it  is  in  the  poem  that  she  thinks  is  the 
prettiest? 

Which  do  you  think  is  the  prettiest?  What  makes  you  thing  so? 
Now,  I  am  going  to  read  part  of  the  poem  again  and  you  may  tell 
me  the  first  picture  that  you  may  see.  (Teacher  reads  first  stanza.) 
How  many  pictures  in  first  stanza.  Read  second  stanza.  What  picture 
did  you  see  first,  Clara?  What  is  the  “bow  that  bridges  heaven?” 
What  are  the  .rainbow  colors,  Tom?  What  makes  the  rainbow  so 
beautiful?  (The  rays  of  the  sun  shining  on  millions  of  little  rain¬ 
drops.)  Now  we  are  going  to  find  out  first  what  the  poem  tells  us 
about  the  rainbow.  Study  to  read  the  whole  poem. 

Note — The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  freely  an  natural¬ 
ly.  In  this  way  the  lesson  becomes  a  language  exercise  in  which  the 
pupils  will  gain  in  freedom  of  expression  and  in  the  ability  to  form 
clear  mental  images.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  beautiful  little  poem 
can  be  made  to  correlate  with  reading  language,  or  drawing  lessons. 

The  mechanics  and  process  of  reading  should  be  fairly  master¬ 
ed  by  the  close  of  the  third  year. 

Pupils  in  this  grade  must  not  only  read  fluently,  but  intelligently. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  silent  reading  than  in  the 
first  two  years.  There  must  be  a  growing  power  to  interpret  the 
printed  page  which  can  be  secured  only  by  specific  and  systematic 
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lessons  in  getting  thought. 

In  Third  grade,  children  should  show  a  marked  advance  in  the 
rapid  recognition  of  words  at  a  glance,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  should  grasp  the  whole  of  a  paragraph  at  a  glance. 

Sometimes  a  pupil  may  read  a  selection  to  the  whole  school  as 
an  opening  exercise  when  the  subject  is  only  of  interest  to  all  or  suit¬ 
able  to  the  day  or  season.  In  this  way  much  extra  reading  may  be  done 
without  loss  of  time  or  hurried  searching  for  the  selection  desired, 
and  at  the  precise  moment  when  it  will  be  most  oportune  and  effect¬ 
ive. 

Incidentally,  it  will  do  as  much  for  the  teacher  as  for  the  pupils 
and  will  prevent  the  reading  from  becoming  formal,  mechanical,  and 
purposeless. 


Material — 

1.  Materials  related  to  the  child’s  interests  and  experiences  as 
closely  as  possible. 

2.  Lessons  made  up  from  experiences  and  recitations  of  the 
children.  Selections  from  myths,  hero  tales,  nature  lore,  stories  from 
other  lands,  etc. 

3.  Poems,  anecdotes  and  short  stories  from  books  and  standard 
periodicals. 

4.  Hearing,  reading,  learning,  and  reciting  poems.  Stories  re¬ 
told  and  dramatized. 

Methods  of  Procedure — 

1.  Dramatize  dialogue  reading  continued  as  in  Second  Grade. 

2.  Encourage  a  motive  for  oral  reading  by  individual  pupils. 

3.  Child  to  make  his  own  choice  of  books  as  he  makes  his  own 
choice  of  friends.  Make  the  environment  direct  his  choice.  Keep  up 
fresh  interest  through  new  kinds  of  work  and  material  adapted  to 
the  children. 

4.  Silent  reading  to  establish  habits  of  thought-getting. 

5.  Read  stories  of  animal  life  as  presented  by  best  authors. 

6.  Read  pages  of  simple  material,  not  merely  a  few  sentences  or 
paragraphs. 

7.  Judicious  questioning  by  the  teacher  to  bring  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  context.  Questions  on  board  as  a  guide  to  thoughtful  read¬ 
ing. 

8  No  interruption  for  criticism.  Reserve  until  reading  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

9.  Teacher  not  always  to  follow  the  book  (lessons)  page  by 
page.  Select  seasonable  lessons.  Allow  child  to  choose  his  lessons — 
follow  his  choice  from  time  to  time.  Gratify  varying  tastes  in  read¬ 
ing.  Voluntary  or  pleasure  reading  one-half  hour  period  per  week. 

10.  Thoughtful  help  given  to  the  child  who  is  struggling  with 
reading  rather  than  telling  him  to  be  seated  and  read  his  lesson  over 
again  or  to  stay  after  school.  Discussion  of  words  and  their  meanings, 
of  situations  which  bewilder,  as  an  aid  to  clearer  understanding. 
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11.  Plan  scenes  and  dramatize  stories. 

12.  Illustrate  or  make  pictures  suggested  by  stories. 

13.  Lead  children  to  find  description  parts  of  a  story. 

14.  Train  children  to  remember  and  reproduce. 

15.  Develop  attitude  and  habit  of  looking  for  meanings  in  all 
reading  exercises. 


Note — 

a.  Let  children  tell  meaning  or  words  by  giving  other  words 
that  could  be  used  instead. 

b.  Put  questions  on  board  and  have  children  read  to  find  an¬ 
swers  to  questions. 

c.  Let  children  question  each  other  on  a  selection  which  has 
been  read. 

15.  Develop  the  habit  of  finding  simple  quotations. 

16.  Have  children  suggest  appropriate  titles  for  a  story  or  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  a  story. 

1  7.  Lead  children  to  find  the  central  thought  in  easy  selections. 

18.  Have  children  compare  characters  in  stories  to  those  in 
life.  Have  them  select  strong  characters  and  minor  characters.  , 

19.  Give  dramatization  of  stories  a  prominent  place  in  thought¬ 
getting. 

20.  Train  children  to  read  far  enough  to  finish  a  unit  of  thought 
instead  of  reading  a  sentence,  paragraph  or  page. 

21.  Encourage  either  oral  or  silent  reading  merely  for  pleasure. 

22.  Teacher  read  as  a  member  of  the  class  to  give  an  example 
of  good  reading. 

23.  Have  children  make  lists  of  certain  kinds  of  words  as: — 
“time  words.”  “place  words,”  “descriptive  words,”  etc. 

24.  Have  children  bring  picture.  Make  an  original  story  about 
each  picture  and  combine  into  a  booklet.  These  stories  may  be  read 
to  class  or  to  another  grade. 

25.  When  reading  a  book,  direct  children’s  attention  to  book, 
title,  author  and  illustrator. 


Word  Study — 

“Select  with  care  the  words  and  phrases  for  drills  They  may  be 
chosen  upon  the  thought  basis  or  upon  the  form  basis.  They  may 
grow  out  of  class  needs  in  enunciation  or  in  recognition.  The  practice 
of  listing  the  hard  words  of  a  given  lesson  for  drill  may  be  wasteful 
because  the  words  selected  by  the  teacher  are  not  difficult  for  the 
pupil,  or  because  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  words  selected.” 
Jenkins,  page  52. 

“It  is  thoughts  that  are  being  read  through  the  words,  and  be¬ 
cause  this  is  true,  the  reading  of  a  selection  also  should  be  by  groups 
or  paragraphs,  rather  than  sentence  by  sentence.” — Kendall  &  Mirick. 
page  33. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching  a  Poem — 

Too  many  recitations  in  reading  are  devoted  to,  “Now,  children, 
we  will  read.  Sit  up  straight,  feet  together.  Willie  may  begin.”  Hav¬ 
ing  “pressed  the  button”  as  it  were,  Miss  X  seats  herself  at  the  back 
of  the  room  to  hear  the  children  “do  the  rest.” 

Before  a  child  attempts  to  memorize  or  read  a  poem,  it  should 
be  studied  very  carefully  as  a  class  exercise.  Questions  should  de¬ 
velop  meaning  so  that  the  poem  may  present  a  story  as  clearly  as 
though  it  were  stated  in  prose.  First  a  word  study  must  be  made  so 
that  there  may  be  no  troublesome,  unknown  words.  Then  the  child¬ 
ren  must  be  made  to  see  the  picture  described  or  the  thought  upper¬ 
most  in  the  writer’s  mind.  He  must  be  put  in  a  position  to  enjoy  or 
appreciate  the  situations.  Then  he  should  be  led  to  see  that  the 
whole  poem  goes  forward  step  by  step  or  from  one  incident  to  another 
by  some  such  plan  as  this:  (Suppose  the  poem  in  Stevenson’s  For¬ 
eign  Lands,”  page  38,  National  Method  Third  Reader .) 

Discuss  poem.  (The  entire  poem  may  be  read  to  the  class  before 
discussing.  Where  is  the  boy  in  the  picture?  Describe  the  tree.  Mr. 
Stevenson  tells  us  what  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  boy.  What  did 
he  do  when  he  got  up  in  the  cherry  tree?  What  does  he  tell  us 
about  a  “foreign  land?”  How  many  of  you  have  ever  heard,  of 
France?  Where  is  it?  What  happened  there  a  short  time  ago?  Yes, 
some  of  your  brothers,  fathers,  or  cousins  were  called  to  go  there 
during  the  war.  France  is  called  a  foreign  land.  All  pronounce  the 
word  foreign.  Say  it  again.  Teacher  writes,  “foreign  land.”  What 
does  the  word  foreign  mean,  Carl? 

Third  stanza:  Read  what  it  tells  us  that  Stevenson  could  see  pass. 
Why  did  he  call  it  a  dimpling  river.  He  could  see  the  sky  in  the 
river.  What  do  we  call  that?  How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  the 
reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  river?  What  did  he  call  the  river? What 
color  was  the  sky’s  looking  glass?  Where  did  Stevenson  go  after 
he  had  “looked  abroad  on  foreign  lands?”  Mention  some  of  the  things 
he  saw  in  fairy  land.  This  may  require  the  time  of  two  periods  at 
first,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  time.  Continue  next  day  in  the  following 
way.  The  groups  of  phrases,  and  words  such  as  foreign  country, 
dimpling  river,  dusty  roads,  fairyland,  should  be  written  on  the 
board  to  recall  yesterday’s  lesson.  Show  that  some  words  such  as 
dim-pling  are  divided  into  two  syllables.  Give  brief  spirited  review 
of  work  on  board.  The  teacher  then  says,  “Today  I  shall  read  the 
whole  poem  the  very  best  I  can.  You  may  listen  to  see  if  I  read  it 
correctly  (reads  expressively)  I  believe  Mary  would  like  to  read  it, 
or  parts  of  it,  all  alone.  Now,  we’ll  listen  carefully  so  we  can  help 
her  if  she  needs  it. 

If  pupils  are  helped  in  this  manner  at  first,  it  will  give  them 
confidence  without  actually  putting  the  words  into  their  mouths. 
Teachers  should  remember  that  this  is  the  time  to  instill  thorough¬ 
ness.  We  never  can  have  good  reading  so  long  as  children  attempt  to 
read  these  beautiful  poems  and  literature  when  their  only  preparation 
has  been,  “Take  the  next  lesson  for  tomorrow.’  ’ 
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FOURTH  GRADE 


Note — 

Continue  work  as  suggested  for  Third  Grade. 

The  Fourth  grade  pupil  is  still  in  need  of  much  help  in  getting 
the  proper  setting  for  a  lesson  and  in  making  a  reasonable  interpre¬ 
tation.  He  needs  and  enjoys  stories  and  suggestions  which  will  en¬ 
liven  the  reading  lesson.  He  should  not  be  left  wholly  to  his  own 
resources.  As  a  child  advances  in  the  grades  the  amount  of  silent 
reading  increases  and  the  need  of  oral  reading  decreases.  Thought 
getting  or  interpretation  becomes  increasingly  important. 

The  questions  appended  to  each  lesson  are  highly  suggestive. 
These  questions  should  arise  throughout  the  study  and  the  reading 
of  the  selection. 

Interesting  information  gained  in  other  subjects  should  add  to 
interest  and  appreciation  of  the  reading  work.  Advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this  whenever  possible. 

Suggestions  for  Accomplishing  Above  Points — 

1.  Find  answers  to  thought  questions,  as  in  ‘‘The  Sleeping 
Beauty,”  page  143,  Fourth  Reader,  Studies  in  Reading. 

Method  of  Presentation — 

Motive  supplied  through  an  appeal  to  interest. 

Teacher  gives  setting  of  a  story  in  a  few  words,  or  proposes  a 
simple  problem  which  the  reading  will  solve,  possibly  reading  to  first 
break  where  the  princess  and  castle  fell  asleep. 

Story  is  finished  next  time  with  discussion  of  words  and  their 
meaning,  of  points  that  are  confusing,  as  an  aid  to  clearer  under¬ 
standing. 

Then  follows  silent  reading  through  questioning  to  establish 
habits  of  thought  getting,  such  as  the  following: 

What  wish  was  given  the  queen  by  the  fairies?  How  did  she 
prove  she  was  pleased?  What  people  were  invited  to  the  feast?  Why 
do  you  suppose  the  king  left  out  the  thirteenth?  Why  did  he  not  pro¬ 
vide  another  plate?  Name  some  things  done  today  which  are  just  as 
foolish.  What  tells  us  before  the  thirteenth  speaks  that  her  gift  is 
not  going  to  be  a  good  one?  What  will  prevent  her  prophecy  from 
coming  true?  How  did  the  king  hope  to  save  Rosamond  from  even 
the  100  years’  sleep  ?  How  do  you  suppose  there  came  to  be  a  Spindle 
in  the  attic  if  the  king’s  orders  were  obeyed?  What  happened  to  the 
whole  castle?  What  shows  us  that  every  thing  was  asleep  for  a  long 
time?  Why  were  all  the  young  men  unsuccessful,  and  why  was  the 
last  successful  ?  Describe  entrance  and  waking  up  scene. 

Did  the  superstition  regarding  13  help  or  hinder  the  king?  Why? 

Note — Questions  like  the  above  may  be  written  or  given  oraly  to 
test  thought  getting  and  reproduction  of  the  story. 

2.  Select  parts  of  a  story  or  poem  that  make  pictures:  First  get 
setting  of  poem  by  reading  as  a  whole.  Eradication  of  speech  diffi¬ 
culties  and  vocabulary  through  discussion  of  words  and  their  mean¬ 
ing.  Second  day — Have  pupils  go  to  board  and  put  on  pictures  they 
see  in  different  verses.  Next  allow  them  to  open  books  and  read  parts 
that  were  pictured  on  blackboard. 
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3.  Read  quickly  to  reproduce  ideas  of  a  paragraph  or  short 
story.  For  this  work,  easy  reading  material  should  be  used. 

Find  author’s  aim  or  purpose  in  a  selection  .  For  example,  if 
a  child  takes  a  certain  view  of  a  character  in  a  selection  he  should 
support  his  view  by  showing  what  the  author  said  of  the  character, 
what  the  character  said  and  did,  etc. 

5f  Imagination  plays  an  active  part  in  the  ability  to  read  well. 
The  best  oral  readers  will  be  those  who  can  readily  picture  the  scenes 
which  the  words  suggest.  This  ability  will  be  quickened  by  encourag¬ 
ing  pupils  to  gain  the  thought,  to  put  themselves  into  the  parts.  At 
this  point  dramatization  begins. 

6.  Encourage  constructive  and  humorous  readings.  Wholesome 
fun  is  catching,  hence  the  teacher  must  see  the  ‘funny  side”  in  order 
to  help  pupils  enjoy  selections.  Such  books  as  Jackson’s  “Letters  from 
a  Cat,”  Warner’s  “How  I  killed  a  Bear,”  and  “Pinocchie,”  bring  out 
the  developing  sense  of  humor. 

8..  Encourage  pupils  to  bring  to  school  items  of  information  or 
news  or  jokes,  to  read  to  the  class.  Allow  them  choice  in  their  read¬ 
ing  materials,  thus  gaining  an  insight  into  the  tendencies  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  class. 

9.  Speed  up  any  “laggards,”  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  class. 
List  pupils  acording  to  their  ability  to  think  and  definitely  work 
toward  eradication  of  difficulties,  through  use  of  phonics,  simple 
reading  material,  word  study,  drills  for  speech  control,  etc. 

10.  Careful  preparation  for  the  study  of  reading  should  be  made 
when  the  lesson  is  assigned.  This  should  be  done  by  questioning  to 
awaken  the  interest,  by  explaining  difficult  words,  phrases,  para¬ 
graphs  and  situations  that  bewilder.  The  study  of  new  and  difficult 
words  singly  and  in  phrases,  should  be  continued  only  as  needed. 
More  time  should  be  given  to  discussion  of  content,  which  helps  in¬ 
terpretation.  All  work  should  aim  to  put  the  class  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  selection  so  that  the  reading  be  ready  intelligent,  and 
spirited.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  the  group  system,  dividing  classes 
into  small  sections  in  reading.  This  gives  opportunity  for  individual 
attention  for  the  slower  pupils. 

11.  While  position  is  a  minor  thought,  a  child  should  not  read  in 
a  careless  position.  Do  not  insist  upon  a  stiff  “heels-together,  toes- 
on-the-line  position,”  but  train  the  child  to  correct  habits  of  standing 
while  reading. 

12.  Cultivate  a  habit  in  the  children  to  listen  attentively  while  in 
their  seats,  by  often  closing  books  and  hearing  reader  “playing  audi¬ 
ence.” 

13.  Occasionally  the  teacher  may  read  to  her  pupils.  This  should 
not  be  abused,  however,  as  the  chief  aim  of  the  teacher  is  not  to 
show  by  example  how  to  read,  but  her  aim  should  be  to  best  call  the 
minds  of  the  children  into  strong  action  through  the  stimulation 
of  the  author. 

14.  When  the  mechanics  of  reading  have  been  mastered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  do  independent  reading,  let  the  pupils  prepare  stories  to 
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tell  to  the  class  is  a  test  in  reproduction  and  thought-getting,  read¬ 
ing  orally  parts  indicated  by  the  questions — by  outlines. 

15.  Do  not  confine  reading  to  text  books.  Frequent  practice 
should  be  required  in  sight  reading  from  other  books.  Material  should 
be  suited  to  child.  Give  pupils  the  best  literature,  and  plenty  of  it.  Let 
them  bring  books  from  home  to  read  to  the  pupils  of  the  class. 

16.  Choose  selections  that  present  real  or  possible  situations;  or 
situations  that  present  some  truth;  situations  that  develop  imagin¬ 
ation  and  interest  and  at  the  same  time  provoke  thought  and  mental 
grasp  of  realities.  Read  real  literature  that  is  worth  careful  study,  or 
read  for  information  that  is  worth  remembering,  not  that  w'hich  must 
be  forgotten  and  discarded. 

17.  Introduce  children  to  varied  types  of  reading  such  as  hero 
stories,  bible  storms,  travel,  history,  fiction.  Call  attention  to  authors, 
to  illustrators,  etc. 

18.  Encourage  much  silent  reading  at  home  for  pleasure.  Discuss 
in  a  very  simple  way  current  events. 

19.  To  increase  interest  in  the  same,  make  a  scrap  book  of  clipp¬ 
ings  and  pictures  from  newspapers  and  magazines  These  may  be 
read  to  pupils  of  Fifth  Grade. 

20.  Allow  children  to  read  interesting  easy  short  story  for  short 
period.  Rythmical  sweeps  with  new  fixations  will  thus  be  secured 

21.  Encourage  children  to  bring  copies  of  their  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  such  as  St.  Nicholas  and  Red  Cross  magazines  to  be  read  and 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  group  when  work  is  finished 

22.  As  children  read  a  selection,  silently  suggest  that  they  list 
the  words  they  do  not  know.  From  these  teacher  makes  general 
list. 

23.  Provide  audience  situations  for  oral  reading.  Occasionally 
require  a  summary  for  what  has  been  read  to  the  class  by  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils. 

24.  Lead  pupils  to  observe  accurately  and  listen  attentively 

25.  Lead  children  to  find  descriptions. 

Memorization  and  Poems — 

These  go  hand  in  hand  with  reading  and  serve  as  a  language  and 
vocabulary  purpose  also. 

Arouse  interest  in  the  reading  of  poetry  by  reading  aloud  to 
class  best  literary  selections.  Follow  this  by  discussion,  such  as  the 
following: — 


“THE  TREE” 

The  tree’s  early  leaf  buds  were  bursting  their  brown; 
“Shall  I  take  them  away?”  said  the  Frost,  sweeping  down. 
“No,  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  berries  have  grown,” 

Prayed  the  Tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown. 
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The  Tree  bore  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung; 

“Shall  I  take  them  away?”  said  the  Wind,  as  he  swung. 
“No,  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  berries  have  grown,” 

Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 

The  Tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow; 

Said  the  Girl,  “May  I  gather  thy  berries  now?” 

“Yes,  all  thou  canst  see; 

Take  them;  all  are  for  thee,” 

Said  the  Tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  boughs  low. 


Note — 

In  studying  trees,  observe  leaf  buds,  when  formed,  how 
protected.  Examine  different  unfolding  buds.  Discuss  with  pupils  the 
renewal  of  life  in  the  tree  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  what  the  tree 
eats  and  drinks,  how  it  breathes,  how  leaves  are  folded  in  the 
buds.  What  are  the  enemies  of  the  trees  ? 


Development — 

Teacher  reads  as  a  whole.  Assign  poem  to  entire  class  for 
reading.  Who  is  the  roguish  fellow  introduced  in  poem  ?  What 
does  Jack  Frost  ask  of  the  tree?  Read  the  two  lines  that  tell  how 
the  tree  answered  the  frost.  Why  did  the  tree  not  want  to  give 
the  leaf  buds  away?  Of  what  use  are  they  to  the  tree?  In  what 
way  could  Jack  Frost  take  them  away?  How*  did  the  tree  feel  when 
the  frost  suggested  taking  the  leaf  buds?  What  part  of  the  tree 
is  “its  crown?”  What  else  did  you  see  in  the  poem  that  wanted 
the  leaf  buds?  Is  the  tree  willing,  for  the  wind  to  have  its  blos¬ 
soms?  WTiy  not?  If  the  blossoms  are  destroyed,  what  happens? 
Does  this  poem  make  you  think  of  the  trees  as  our  good  friends  ? 
Name  some  of  the  things  that  we  receive  from  the  “laden  boughs” 
of  trees.  Why  should  we  protect  the  trees  ? 

A  STUDY  IN  READING 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades — 

The  study  recitation  precedes  the  recitation  period  and  is  an 
exercise  where  the  teacher  and  class  work  out  a  lesson  together 
with  book  in  hand.  The  class  recitation  is  one  of  thinking  power 
in  which  the  teacher  grades  the  pupils  in  getting  thought;  in  the 
discussion  of  new  and  difficult  words  and  their  meaning,  of  points 
that  are  confusing,  and  finally  in  the  oral  expression  of  the  selec¬ 
tion. 

Many  proper  names  occur  in  various  selections.  These  usually 
give  trouble  and  should  be  cleared  up  before  the  children  have 
made  false  mental  concepts  in  regard  to  them.  The  study  recita¬ 
tion  should  be  made  up  partly  by  thought  provoking  questions 
given  by  teacher  and  pupils,  followed  by  a  search  through  the 
text  for  the  answers.. 

Many  of  our  modern  educators  say  that  teachers  are  inclined 
to  do  too  much  FOR  a  pupil,  instead  of  doing  a  proper  amount 
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WITH  him.  The  teacher’s  function  then  is  to  enlist  the  pupil’s 
activity,  and  to  guide  him  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Greater  emphasis  must  be  made  upon  independent  study  in 
seat  assignments,  the  recitation  period  being  used  for  purposes  of 
testing  thought  getting  through  the  printed  page. 

In  conducting  the  study  recitation,  motive  must  be  supplied 
through  the  intellectual  or  emotional  appeal  to  interest;  the  teacher 
giving  the  setting  in  a  few  words  by  first  telling  the  class  enough 
about  the  selection  to  arouse  an  interest  or  proposing  a  simple 
problem  which  the  reading  will  solve.  The  children  should  then 
begin  to  read  with  the  help  of  the  tacher.  Study  new  words .  as 
they  occur  in  connection  with  the  lesson,  from  the  side  of  meaning 
and  phonetics. 

Pronounce  the  word  or  phrase  distinctly  as  you  write.  Children 
visualize  quickly  and  accurately.  Find  parts  of  words  already  known 
Show  difficult  part.  Continue  until  all  the  words  are  presented  in 
the  same  way. 

If  questions  are  skillful,  new  knowledge  should  be  called  into 
life,  unusual  expressions  should  be  cleared  up  and  other  words 
found  to  compare  in  similarity  and  difference. 

There  is  danger  in  too  close  questioning  as  well  as  in  too  few 
questions.  Children  should  be  encouraged  as  they  study  through 
their  own  initiative  to  think  out  questions  for  themselves. 

McMurray  says  a  good  question  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
which  reveals  one’s  standing  ground  and  gives  the  child  a  chance 
to  strike  out  again  for  himself.  The  chief  aim  is  to  arouse  vigor 
and  variety  of  thought  as  a  means  of  better  appreciation  and  ex¬ 
pression.  In  the  intensive  work  of  the  Second  Grade,  it  is  at  times 
best  to  have  the  lesson  read  at  first  sentence  by  sentence  from  the 
questions;  a  question  from  the  teacher  brings  a  sentence  from  the 
book  in  reply. 

When  they  have  mastered  the  formal  difficulties  in  a  selection 
of  this  kind,  each  child  should  read  at  least  a  paragraph  in  a  pleas¬ 
ing  voice  and  with  expression. 

This  sentence  by  sentence  method  of  reading  should  soon  give 
place  to  the  study  recitation  and  be  followed  by  the  paragraph.  It 
supplies  a  motive  for  both  oral  and  silent  reading,  and  requires 
judgment  to  select  the  correct  passage.  To  read  the  “next  para¬ 
graph”  does  not. 

The  assignment  for  independent  study  should  usually  be  by 
topics. 

Silent  Reading  to  Establish  Habits  of  Thought  Getting — 

Assign  a  lesson  to  be  studied  as  a  whole  in  response  to  teach¬ 
er’s  questions  on  the  board;  answers  to  be  written  by  pupils.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  get  the  facts  in  their  proper  order. 

After  the  examination  upon  the  thought,  begin  the  oral  read¬ 
ing  aiming  to  get  the  essential  facts  of  the  whole  unit. 

From  the  general  study  thus  given,  the  pupils  have  a  good 
idea  and  clear  understanding  of  the  selection  as  a  whole  and  know 
most  of  the  words  by  their  use  in  sentences.  Good  expression  is 
secured  through  the  stimulating  questions  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
the  context. 
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And  in  conclusion  what  has  been  accomplished  ?  Pupils  have 
read  the  lesson  through  silently.  They  have  proceeded  to  study  it 
through  thought  provoking  questions  They  have  been  taught  how 
to  study  by  using  their  own  initiative  through  questioning.  The 
lesson  has  been  discussed  with  the  teacher,  until  much  of  the  story 
was  read  orally.  The  story  was  read  with  proper  understanding 
of  the  author’s  thought  and  with  more  appreciation  of  its  beauty 
than  could  possibly  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  no  study 
recitation. 

Suggestive  Study  from  “King  Arthur  and  His  Knights” — 

(Fourth  Grade) 

The  thought  of  this  selection  is  too  difficult  for  a  child  to  grasp 
without  numerous  allusions  to  the  days  of  chivalry.  Time  must  be 
given  before  the  study  of  the  lesson  to  a  consideration  of  knight¬ 
hood.  (For  information  see  chapter  on  “Fuedalism”  in  American 
Beginnings  in  Europe,  by  Gordy. 

1.  The  fuedal  age,  the  relation  of  King  to  Knight. 

2.  Castle-site  chosen  for  protection,  courtyard,  walls,  moat, 
draw-bridge. 

3.  Armor,  weapons,  the  tournament. 

4.  Ideals  of  chivalry,  vows  of  Knighthood. 

Opening  exercise  periods  may  be  profitably  spent  in  telling  of 
the  courage,  honesty  and  bravery  of  knights;  their  long,  severe 
training  and  the  ceremony  attending  their  admission  into  the  order. 
A  story  of  knightly  deeds  should  be  told  and  pictures  of  men  in 
armor  shown.  During  the  talks  make  use  of  words  and  expres¬ 
sions  such  as  ornamented  saddles,  giant  guardians,  laced  helmets, 
steel  armor,  beautiful  ermine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sir 
Hector,  tournament,  etc. 

Not  all  lessons  require  as  much  previous  preparation  as  this, 
wherever  the  situations  are  foreign  to  the  child’s  experience,  story 
or  impromptu  dramatization  must  be  used  as  an  aid  to  interpret 
action. 

The  answer  to  questions  should  be  in  child’s  own  language,  not 
read  from  books.  Let  the  story  period  be  announced  with:  “Today 
we  will  read  of  a  boy  who  became  a  king.  Find  in  the  story  where 
and  with  whom  he  lived.” 

(It  may  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  give  help  on  the  words 
England,  London,  Sir  Hector  and  others.) 

Can  you  find  this:  “They  dwelt  in  a  great  square  castle  of 
gray  stone?’  What  words  tell  how  this  castle  was  built?  Find  the 
words  that  tell  what  Arthur  liked  to  do  when  a  boy.” 

(Again,  help  may  be  needed  in  sounding  the  word  pheasant, 
plumage.)  “The  next  paragraph  tells  you  about  the  knight  and 
ladies  that  were  riding  down  the  road.” 

“Let  us  find  out  how  they  were  dressed  in  those  days.” 

Two  paragraphs  are  required  to  give  complete  expression  to 
this  thought  and  much  more  work  will  be  necessary  to  master  it. 
The  teacher  should  accept  a  bit  at  a  time,  but  lead  the  child  to  a 
larger  statement  before  passing  to  the  next  point.  Give  help  on 
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words  and  phrases  wherever  neeessary.  See  that  the  whole  class 
works. 

“Arthur  was  working  hard  to  become  a  knight.  Read  some  ol 
the  things  that  tell  what  work  he  did.” 

This  is  probably  sufficient  for  the  first  study  lesson. 

This  should  be  followed  by  one  of  silent  reading  at  the  seats 
and  later  the  oral  reading  should  be  given  freely  and  sympathet¬ 
ically.  During  the  next  recitation  review  hastily  some  of  the  last 
points  of  the  previous  study  lesson. 

“Now,  at  this  time  there  was  no  ruler  in  England,  let  us  find 
out  who  tried  to  be  king.” 

Hein  P  needed  on  the  word  magician.  “Who  has  ever  seen  a 
magician?  Tell  some  of  the  things  he  could  do. 

Kead  on  and  find  out  what  happened  at  Christmas  time.  (This 
will  require  considerable  reading  and  further  help  in  the  form  of 
supplementary  questions).  Word  help  should  be  given  if  needed, 
the  teacher  using  the  blackboard  as  the  lesson  progresses. 

Continue  in  same  manner  until  conclusion  of  lesson. 

This  study  recitation  should  be  followed  by  silent  reading  at 
the  seats.  Oral  reading  should  follow.  Occasionally  let  all  pupils 
but  one  close  their  books  while  others  listen  to  that  one  pupil.  At 
another  time  let  pupils  choose  and  study  a  story  to  read  to  a  lower 
grade  or  school  assembly.  The  choice  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  read 
is  made  by  class,  not  the  teacher.  By  this  method  of  procedure  the 
child  tries  to  set  up  the  habit  of  using  what  has  been  studied,  to 
interpret  some  new  pieces  of  literature,  and  to  read  in  a  pleasing, 
•sympathetic  manner. 

PHONICS 

1... Purpose  of  Phonic  Study — 

What  is  meant  by  phonics?  Of  what  value  is  the  subject  to 
teachers  of  normal  children  in  the  elementary  grades  ?  How  much 
must  the  teacher  know  about  the  subject  in  order  to  use  it  effect¬ 
ively?  How  shall  she  develop  phonics  with  her  pupils? 

Phonics  is  a  very  important  element  in  learning  the  mechanics 
of  reading,  but  has  been  so  abused  by  the  teaching  of  unnatural 
methods  that  there  is  at  present  some  reaction  against  it. 

Most  successful  teachers  regard  phonics  as  a  potential  good, 
which  may  become  a  decided  evil  if  used  more  than  absolutely 
necessary. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  as  notential  material,  phonics 
has  no  more  virtue  than  the  alphabet.  It  is  only  in  its  application 
to  the  recognition  of  new  words  that  it  has  worth.  It  was  never 
upended  as  anything  but  a  means  to  an  end.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
reduce  reading  to  a  mechanical  proceses,  but  to  discover  and  cor¬ 
rect  speech  defects,  to  secure  clear  enunciation,  to  train  the  ear, 
and  to  make  children  self-helpful  in  the  mastery  of  new  words. 

Whenever  the  child  becomes  aware  of  the  significance  of  read¬ 
ing  he  will  realize  the  need  of  some  tool  that  will  help  him  master 
nev*  viords  Phonics  will  give  this  if  correctly  taught. 

2.  Order  of  Procedure — 

1.  Training  of  ear  to  hear  beauty  of  words  in  rythmical  poetry. 

2.  Comparison  of  words  that  sound  alike  in  rhymes  and  list 
of  rhyming  words.  This  work  is  oral. 
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Jack  and  Jill 
Went  up  the  hill 
Jack  fell  down 
And  broke  his  crown. 

Ask  some  child  to  repeat  any  given  set  of  rhyme  words,  and 
then  give  as  many  others  as  he  can. 

3.  Initial  sound  training  which  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for 
the  recognition  of  initial  consonants  as  follows:  Teacher:  Listen 
carefully  and  tell  me  the  sound  that  you  hear  first  in  these  words. 
Each  has  one  part  that  sounds  like  a  part  of  all  the  others.  Mary, 
mother,  me,  mice,  man,  make,  face,  etc. 

Pupils  give  sound  of  m.  This  line  of  ear  training  should  be 
given  frequently  so  that  pupils  can  give  readily  and  accurately 
the  initial  sound  of  word  series  beginning  with  each  consonant. 

4.  Associating  Sound  With  Written  Phonogram — 

As  soon  as  pupils  are  able  to  distinguish  the  initial  sound  in 
groups  of  words,  have  them  give  words  that  begin  with  like  sounds. 

5.  Eye  Training — 

Words  written  on  board.  A  chart  or  list  kept  for  drill.  Initial 
sound  given.  The  phonogram  developed  for  sight  words. 

6  Beginning  to  Apply  Phonics — 

Through  words  of  reading  lessons,  lead  children  to  recognize 
the  known  sounds,  initial  and  final  consonants,  and  then  the  elements 
in  the  phonogram. 

7.  Application  of  the  newly  acquired  facts  and  words  to  a 
varied  and  rich  content  so  that  children  may  appreciate  their  growth 
in  power  and  see  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  their  reading  ability. 

This  may  be  done  by  composing  sentences,  riddles,  rhymes 
games,  etc.,  that  contain  the  newly  acquired  vocabulary. 

General  Suggestions  on  Teaching  of  Phonics — 

Phonics  should  not  be  introduced  until  pupils  have  a  fair 
sight  vocabulary.  If  started  too  early  it  is  likely  to  defeat  the  very 
thing  for  which  we  are  most  diligently  striving — training  the  child¬ 
ren  to  get  thought  from  printed  pages. 

2.  There  is  no  special  time  for  connecting  the  phonic  work 
with  reading.  Phonics  are  introduced  incidentally  as  the  need  is 
felt  for  them.  All  teachers  should,  however,  make  use  of  the  child’s 
knowledge  of  sounds  by  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  first  year. 
As  the  knowledge  of  sound  increases,  the  word  method  drops  out 
of  sight. 

3.  All  phonetic  words  are  to  be  taught  by  means  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  phonograms.  These  phonograms  should  be  placed 
on  the  blackboard  and  pupils  should  be  drilled  in  their  recognition. 
When  the  pupils  have  learned  to  recognize  the  phonograms  they 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  blending  and  combining  words. 
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4.  “Phonics,  or  phonetics,  must  be  co-ordinate  with  thought  in 
any  reading  method.” — Klapper,  page  102. 

5.  Begin  phonics  apart  from  the  reading  lesson,  when  the  pupils 
have  a  fair  sight  vocabulary.  Oral  reproduction  of  nursery  rhymes 
serves  as  a  starting  point  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  habit 
of  recognizing  identies  in  a  series  of  words. 

6.  The  literature  of  a  story  must  not  be  sacrificed  or  reduced 
to  a  mechanical  process  through  the  use  of  phonics. 

7.  Phonetic  training  involves  ear,  eye,  and  voice.  Keep  this 
clearly  in  mind  and  give  exercises  in  correct  pronunciation  of  words 
and  to  the  proper  placing  of  the  vocal  organs. 

8.  No  diacritical  markings  in  First  and  Second  grades.  “Chil¬ 
dren  should  be  led  to  realize  that  phonic  mastery  means  better 
speech  and  independent  reading.  The  new  attitude  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  take  toward  ensuing  lessons  dispels  the  seeming  drudgery 
and  guarantees  active  co-operation  and  interest  in  personal  pro¬ 
gress.” — Klapper,  page  114. 

Patience  must  be  exercised  with  the  slower  pupils.  An  atmos¬ 
phere  of  helpfulness  and  sympathy  is  what  is  needed. 

10.  Care  must  be  taken  lest  the  devices  or  story  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  sound  study  prove  so  fascinating  that  it  overshadows  the 
point  of  the  lesson. 

11.  Phonic  methods  are  simply  devices  for  making  the  child 
self-reliant  and  independent. 

12.  Care  must  be  used  not  to  confuse  the  sound  and  the  letter. 
The  sound  must  be  dwelt  upon  until  familiar  to  children.  When  the 
sound  is  clear,  the  name  of  the  letter  can  follow. 

13.  There  should  be  a  separate  period  for  phonics  and  word 
drills.  Children  should  be  led  to  realize  that  phonic  mastery  means 
better  speech  and  independent  reading. 

14.  There  should  be  much  variety  in  the  forms  of  drills  in 
phonics.  Small  children  cannot  keep  their  attention  long  on  one 
thing. 

15.  As  soon  as  possible  get  the  children  beyond  the  necessity  of 
sounding  aloud  the  separate  letters.  If  you  attempt  to  sound  “w” 
by  itself  you  can  only  give  the  vowel  sound  “oo”  as  heard  in  boot. 
Its  consonantal  sound  can  only  be  given  in  combinations  with  a 
following  vowel  sound.  Let  children  sound  common  phonograms 
like  “ing”  as  wholes. 

16.  Reviews  and  new  work  should  be  given  daily.  Through 
words  of  reading  lessons  lead  children  to  recognize  the  known 
sounds,  initial  and  final  consonants  and  then  the  elements  in  the 
phonogram.  Word  building  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
learned  enough  sounds.  Application  of  phonics  to  the  reading  may 
be  begun  as  soon  as  the  child  knows  the  written  symbol  in  words 
for  the  separate  sounds  he  has  been  learning  through  ear  and  lip. 
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First  Grade — 

1.  In  the  first  grade  the  year’s  work  will  consist  of  long  and 
short  vowels,  the  consonants,  except  q,  v,  x,  y,  and  z,  and  the  simple 
phonograms.  Sounds  of  the  consonants  should  be  taught  first,  then 
the  vowel  sounds — SHORT  first,  then  the  LONG  blendings  and 
double  consonants  following. 

2.  Phonics  which  grow  out  of  the  reading  lessons,  it,  and,  an, 
ill,  in,  at,  ake,  en,  all,  un,  ed,  ell,  am,  ing,  ack. 

Note — It  is  wrong  to  impose  upon  the  child  the  memory  of 
phonograms  before  he  has  met  them  in  his  reading  lessons. 


Second  Half  Year — 

Note — The  progression  is  to  distinguish  the  combination  of 
sounds  in  words  which  the  child  already  knows. 

1.  Long  vowels  and  the  following  phonograms:  ad,  id,  od,  ud, 
ad,  ot,  ut,  ig,  ike,  up,  old,  ight,  ade,  im,  ust,  ent,  ock,  atch.. 

2.  Building  and  blending  of  the  above  named  phonograms  or 
“keys.” 

3.  Making  word  lists  independently. 

4.  Repeating  of  Jingles  to  increase  flexibility  and  strength  of 
lips  and  tongue,  as: 

“On,  two,  three,  four,  five, 

I  caught  a  hare  alive, 

Six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 

I  let  him  go  again.” 

5.  Visualizing:  charts,  flash  cards,  blackboard  and  pictures. 
Second  Grade — Materials  and  General  Suggestions — 


1.  Supplement  and  review  work  of  first  grade. 

2.  Phonic  lists  suggested  by  the  readnig  lesson. 


3.  The 

following 

phonograms: 

ade 

lip 

ive 

ate 

led 

ite 

ane 

let 

ike 

ase 

len 

ice 

ave 

eer 

ime 

ame 

eep 

ide 

ale 

end 

ine 

ave 

est 

ife 

ank 

est 

ish 

ask 

ink 

ost 

ule 

ode 

ute 

ope 

ure 

ole 

use 

ore 

une 

ome 

ube 

ong 

uck 

one 
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4.  The  blends: 


br 

se 

cr 

sm 

sk 

fr 

tr 

el 

rn 

sn 

sw 

sh 

Pi 

fl 

st 

sc 

tw 

bl 

gl 

gr 

sp 

Building  and  blending  of  the  above  named  phonograms  and 
initial  sounds. 

5  Comparisons  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  differentiating 
the  long  and  short  sounds  of  vowels,  showing  that  final  “e”  makes 
the  vowel  say  its  own  name: 


cap 

cape 

slid 

slide 

mat 

mate 

pin 

pine 

at 

ate 

sit 

site 

pan 

pane 

rip 

ripe 

bat 

bate 

trip 

tripe 

bath 

bathe 

strip 

stripe 

hat 

hate 

spin 

spine 

dam 

dame 

slim 

slime 

fad 

fade 

slid 

slide 

can 

cane 

snip 

snipe 

rat 

rate 

spit 

spite 

tap 

tape 

prim 

prime 

fat 

fate 

rob 

robe 

man 

mane 

not 

note 

slat 

slate 

mop 

mope 

stag 

stage 

rod 

rode 

sham 

shame 

tot 

tote 

plan 

plane 

us 

use 

bit 

bite 

van 

vane 

dim 

dime 

win 

wine 

rid 

ride 

wag 

wage 

hid 

hide 

6.  Ear  and  eye  training  continued  as  in  First  Grade. 

7.  Visualizing: 
First  Grade. 

Perception 

cards,  blackboard  lists,  continued 

8.  Making  word  lists  independently. 

9.  Word  building  by  writing  two  words  as  one,  as  sunshine. 

10.  Drills  for  speech  control. 

“Mary’s  mama  had  many  mice.” 

“The  mice  made  much  muss.” 

11.  Individual  work  to  correct  speech  defects,  and  words  com¬ 
monly  mispronounced. 

12.  Jingles  repeated  to  increase  flexibility  and  strength  of  lips 
and  tongue. 

13.  Concert  answering  should  be  regarded  skeptically. 

14.  Teach  pupils  the  rule — final  “e”  makes  the  vowel  long,  or 
say  its  own  name. 
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15.  Comparison  of  words  to  show  that  when  a  word  contains 
two  vowels  or  more,  the  first  is  long  and  the  last  is  silent.  Ex¬ 
ample — home,  float.  Have  pupils  form  from  their  experience  words 
that  suggest  the  above  rule. 

16.  From  the  standpoint  of  developing  power  and  self-reliance, 
lay  foundation  for  dictionary  work  by  having  children  arrange 
words  alphabetically,  calling  attention  to  like  initial  sounds.  This 
helps  in  the  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  pronunciation. 

17.  Select  from  books  and  place  on  the  board  words  which 
contain  familiar  phonograms,  underlining  them  and  then  have  pupils 
sound  and  pronounce  them. 

18.  Choose  words  from  readers  with  two  syllables.  Have  pupils 
sound  each  syllable  in  the  word  as  they  would  sound  a  short  word, 
then  say  each  syllable  and  pronounce  the  whole  word. 

Second  Grade  A  Class — 

1.  Eye  and  ear  training  continued. 

2.  Clear  and  distinct  articulation  and  expression  drills,  such  as 
the  following: 

Did  you  find  the  nest? 

“Up  sprang  the  dogs  and  howling  ran  away." 

My  hands  are  clean. 

He  did  many  kind  deeds. 

“Away  out  yonder  I  see  a  star.” 

“Of  all  the  beasts  he  learned  their  language.” 

The  picture  was  hanging  on  the  wall. 

The  noi  th  wind  brings  cold  days. 

Rollicking  Robin  is  here  again. 

“0,  moon,  in  the  night,  I  have  seen  you  sailing  and  shining 
so  round  and  low.” 

“Merry  little  sunbeams, 

Flitting  here  and  there, 

Joyous  little  sunbeams, 

Dancing  everywhere.” 

“We  are  free!  We  are  free,” 

The  snowflakes  cried, 

i  “Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Away  we  hide.” 

“Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by.” 

“For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet. 

For  tender  grass,  so  fresh  and  sweet, 

Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee!” 

“In  the  snowing  and  the  blowing 
In  the  cruel  sleet, 

Little  flowers  begin  their  growing 
Far  beneath  our  feet.” 


V- 
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“So  children  when  they  go  to  bed 

Should  fold  their  hands  in  prayer, 

And  place  themselves  and  all  they  love 
In  God’s  protecting  care.” 

‘The  hungry  spider  sat  and  watched 
The  happy  little  flies: 

It  saw  all  ’round  about  its  head, 

It  had  so  many  eyes.” 

“Little  Bo-Peep  has  lost  her  sheep 
And  can’t  tell  where  to  find  them; 

Leave  them  alone,  and  they’ll  come  home, 

And  bring  their  tails  behind  them.” 

'Awake!”  said  the  sunshine,  “Tis  time  to  get  up; 

Awake,  pretty  daisy  and  sweet  buttercup.” 

“We  shall  always  love  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 

An  1  we  mean  to  be  ever  true 

To  this  land  of  ours  and  the  dear  old  flag, 

The  Red,  the  White  and  the  Blue.” 

3.  Constant  application  of  work  suggested  for  previous  grades. 

4.  Making  word  lists  independently.  Pupils  should  be  trained 
to  make  application  of  knowledge  of  phonics  in  determining  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  new  words  in  poems,  stories,  etc. 

5.  Drill  in  pronunciation  of  words  and  phrases  that  are 
commonly  mispronounced,  giving  particular  attention  to  local  errors, 
such  as  get,  can,  catch,  was,  eleven,  window,  pretty,  for,  what, 
where,  white,  just,  such,  again,  burst,  often,  once,  quiet,  etc. 

6.  The  following  phonograms:  oy,  oi,  oin,  oil,  ar,  arm,  ark,  art, 
ard,  arp,  arn,  arch,  oen,  oat,  oad,  oar,  aid,  ain,  ail,  ait,  ar,  er,  ir, 
or,  ur,  yr,  oon,  oot,  oop,  ool,  oom,  ood,  ow,  ou,  out,  oud,  ound,  owl 
th,  think,  th,  (their,)  wh,  (whip)  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupil 
should  have  learned  the  long  and  the  short  sounds  of  all  the 
vowels,  the  hard  and  soft  sounds  of  “c”  and  “g,”  the  two  sounds  of 
“s”;  the  sounds  of  the  other  consonants,  the  above  named  phono¬ 
grams,  and  blends,  many  syllables  as  wholes  and  word  associations 
of  various  criteria. 


THIRD  GRADE 

Material — 

Review  difficulties  met  in  Second  Grade.  The  reviews  should  be 
systematic  and  thorough.  It  is  quite  as  important  that  clear  enun¬ 
ciation  and  clear  articulation  be  insisted  upon  in  this  grade  as  in 
preceding  grades. 


New  Work — 

The  pupils  in  the  third  grade  are  ready  for  the  facts  that 
words  are  divided  into  syllables,  that  each  syllable  contains  a 
vowel  or  two  vowels  together. 

Help  the  pupils  to  discover  and  apply  the  rule  that  the  number 
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of  syllables  in  a  word  corresponds  with  the  number  of  vowel 
sounds.  Drill  first  with  words  that  are  easily  divided  into  syllables, 
as  sunshine,  singing,  robin,  etc.  After  a  word  has  been  separated 
into  syllables  the  pronunciation  of  each  syllable  is  a  problem  for 
phonetic  solution.  Thus  the  child  makes  constant  use  of  his  phon¬ 
etic  power. 


First  Step — 

The  first  step  in  the  study  of  syllabication  has  to  do  with  the 
identification  of  the  vowels  by  the  children.  Since  the  vowels  are 
the  open  sounds  among  the  letters,  the  procedure  is  plain.  First 
write  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  on  the  board,  calling  on  the  children 
to  give  the  short  sounds,  then  the  long  sounds. 'Next  ask  them  to 
give  these  sounds  with  their  mouths  closed — a  mere  mumble  result¬ 
ing. 

It  cannot  be  done;  then  since  these  sounds  must  be  uttered 
with  mouths  opened,  we  shall  call  them  open  sounds.  At  this  point 
reinforce  the  name  vowel  and  teach  children  to  repeat  them  in 
order. 


Consonants — 

The  consonants  may  be  developed  in  the  same  way.  Write  m, 
f,  p,  b,  n  on  blackboard. 

Ask  them  to  give  sounds  with  mouths  open.  Obvious  results 
will  follow.  If  we  call  vowels  open  sounds,  all  other  letters  are 
closed  sounds  of  consonants. 


Fourth  Grade — 

1.  Review  all  work  previously  given. 

2.  Sight  words  and  phonic  words  in  relation  to  reading  lessons 
continued  when  necessary. 

3.  Word  building  continued  as  in  Third  Grade.  Use  one  word  as 
a  root  word,  find  another  that  belongs  to  this  word,  as:  gold, 
golden,  golden  rod,  marigold,  etc. 

4.  Teach  and  apply  names  of  diacritical  markings  as  a  self- 
help.  Children  will  use  all  of  them  in  working  out  new  words  and 
pronouncing  words  for  themselves.  No  special  time  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  given  for  a  phonics  class  in  the  Fourth  grade,  but  they  are 
used  whenever  occasion  demands. 

5.  Drills  for  clear  and  distinct  articulation  such  as  the  follow 

ing: 

The  boy  plunged  into  the  cold  stream. 

[  heard  the  thundering  of  the  trains.  * 

Flags  fluttered  gaily  in  the  breeze.  ~  / 

Flames  were  roaring  on  every  side. 

Sparkling  jewels  gleamed  through  the  window;  / 

Many  troops  were  hurrying  to  the  scene. 
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“Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 

But  spare  your  country’s  flag,”  she  said. 

“Who  touches  a  hair  on  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog!  March  on!”  he  said. 

“A  leak  in  the  dyke, 

The  stoutest  heart  grows 
Faint,  that  cry  to  hear.” 

“All  the  birds  have  flown  away, 

But  the  birds  must  fly,  or  they  wouldn’t  have  wings.. 
And  the  mother  knew  they 
Would  go  some  day, 

When  she  used  to  cuddle  the  downy  things.” 

“  ’Tis  the  star-spangled  banner, 

Oh,  long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free 

And  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

“Great,  wide,  beautiful 
Wonderful  world, 

With  the  wonderful  water 
’Round  you  curled, 

And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast 
World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed.” 

“How  beautiful  is  the  rain! 

After  the  dust  and  heat-, 

In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 

In  the  narrow  lane 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain!” 

“Run!  Run!  Run  for  your  lives! 

Fire!  Fire!  Fire!  Ring  the  bell” 

“The  apple  trees  were  all  alight 
With  opening  buds  of  rose  and  white.” 

“Now,  what  shall  I  send  to  the  earth  today?” 
Said  the  great,  round,  golden  sun. 

“Robins  in  the  tree  tops, 

Blossoms  in  the  grass, 

Green  things  a-growing 
Everywhere  you  pass.” 

“I  chatter,  I  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever.” 

“0,  no,  no,”  said  the  little  fly, 

‘For  I’ve  often  heard  it  said, 

They  never,  never  wake  againk 
Who  sleeps  upon  your  bed.” 
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Constant  use  of  rules  and  facts  learned  in  second  and  third 
years.  Teach  diacritical  marks  not  learned  before,  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing;: 

a  -  o  as  in  what 
e-a  as  in  where 
e  -  a  as  in  eight 
i  -  e  as  in  police 
i  -  e  as  in  sir 
o  -  u  as  in  done 
o  -  u  as  in  oo — wolf 
o  -  a  as  in  form 
u  -  o  as  in  oo — rude 
y  -  i  as  in  fly 
y  -  i  as  in  myth 
y  -  e  as  in  myrtle 

Begin  use  of  dictionary.  Train  pupils  to  use  the  dictionary  as 
a  help  in  pronunciation  and  meanings  of  words.  The  work  should 
not  be  made  burdensome,  but  there  should  be  regular  practice  in 
its  use,  both  in  iinding  the  words  and  in  the  choice  of  meanings. 

Suggested  dictionary  lessons  to  develop  rapidity  in  finding 
words. 

Repeat  alphabet  in  little  groups  of  letters,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  etc. 

Test  on  familiarity  with  the  alphabet  and  think  of  position  in 
the  whole  list,  as  first,  last,  near  the  first,  near  the  last,  about 
the  middle,  eic. 

If  there  are  small  dictionaries,  drill  to  see  how  nearly  one  can 
turn  to  the  right  place  at  once.  Will  “k”  be  found  in  the  first, 
middle  or  last  part  of  the  book?  If  I  open  the  dictionary  to  “o,” 
shall  I  turn  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  to  find  “s?”  Which  comes 
first,  “h”  or  “k”?  Continue  in  this  way  until  interest  has  been 
aroused.  Next  look  for  simple  words.  Discuss  the  way  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  proper  one,  i.e.,  by  noting  whether  the  meaning  seems  to 
fit  into  the  place  of  the  word  as  used  in  the  sentence..  Choose  a 
word  from  a  sentence  in  the  reader.  Read  the  sentence  carefully 
and  try  to  explain  its  meaning  from  the  remainder  of  sentence; 
find  word  in  dictionary,  read  the  various  meanings  and  choose  the 
one  that  seems  to  fit  best.  Give  each  child  one  word  to  treat  in  the 
same  way. 

Then  he  is  sent  to  the  dictionary  to  find  simple  words — the 
spelling  of  which  he  knows. 

At  first  these  words  have  different  initials  to  establish  the 
simple  pr.nciples  of  alphabetic  order.  Later,  words  beginning  with 
the  same  initials  are  assigned  to  show  that  the  init’al  letter  alone 
does  not  determine  the  place  of  a  word  in  an  alphabetical  list. 

Special  exercises  must  be  provided  to  show  the  child  how  the 
pronunciation  or  meaning  will  assist  him  to  find  the  word  when 
the  spelling  is  in  doubt,  such  as:  ant-aunt,  angle-angel,  advise 
advice,  celery-salary,  calf-cafe,  bacon-beacon,  chest-chess,  choose- 
chose,  behalf-behave,  merry-marry,  haven-heaven,  hunger-hungry, 
color-collar,  clock-cloak,  ever-every,  dice-dies,  fine-find,  more-moor, 
lose-loose,  vary-very,  sacred-scared,  soldier-shoulder,  wagmg-wag- 
ging,  witch-which,  whether-weather,  wither-whither,  wonder-wan¬ 
der,  etc. 
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Most  of  the  meaning  of  what  pupils  read  is  gained  by  con¬ 
text,  but  occasionally  they  can  not  determine  this  fully  enough,  so 
the  dictionary  is  used.  Too  much  guessing  is  not  wise,  but  pupils 
should  not  be  asked  to  look  up  every  unusual  word. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  Fourth  Grade  pupil  to  use  the  Inter¬ 
national  Dictionary  or  any  such  complete  work.  Small  dictionaries 
for  individual  use  are  preferable.  Two  or  three  words  are  enough 
for  a  Fourth  grade  child  at  one  time. 

Fewer  words  well  chosen  and  well  taught  yield  better  results. 
Pupils  should  be  trained  to  examine  a  new  word  closely  with  a 
view  to  finding  and  mastering  the  difficulties  that  it  may  present, 
and  should  be  trained  to  link  the  meaning  with  the  sound  and  letter 
translations. 

Training  children  to  study  economicaly  and  effectively  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  study  lesson  in  this  grade. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  PRIMARY  READING 

Briggs  and  Coffman:  “Reading  in  the  Public  Schools” — Row,  Peder¬ 
son. 

Carpenter,  Baker  Scott:  “Teaching  of  English” — Longmans 

Chubb:  “Teaching  of  English — Macmillan 

Clark:  “How  to  Teach  Reading” — Scott-Foreman. 

Dewey:  “Child  and  Curriculum” — Blackie  and  Son. 

Geseil:  “Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education — Ginn  &  Co. 

Hosaic:  “Elementary  Course  in  English” — Univ.  of  Chicago  Press. 
Huey:  “Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading” — Macmillan. 
James:  “Psychology” — (Brief  Course) — Holt.. 

Klapper:  “Teaching  Children  to  Read” — Appleton’s. 

Laing:  “Reading;  a  Manual” — Heath. 

McMurry:  “Elementary  School  Standards” — World  Book  Co. 
Strayer:  “Teaching  Process” — Macmillan. 

Taylor:  “Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading” — Macmillan. 
Wheat:  “The  Teaching  of  Reading” — Ginn  &  Co. 

Parker:  “Types  of  Elementary  Teaching  and  Learning”Ginn  &  Co. 


Syllables— 

From  many  familiar  words  of  more  than  one.  syllable  show  that 
one  syllable  is  more  emphatic  than  others.  Proceed  with  words  of 
greater  difficulty.  Every  new  sound  is  taught  from  a  known  word. 
Drill  upon  listed  words  for  clear  enunciation  and  open  tones,  as  well 
as  purposes  for  word  mastery. 

Prefixes  and  Suffixes — 

Words  may  be  studied  in  content  for  meaning  and  other  inde¬ 
pendently  chosen,  using  suffixes  and  prefixes  freely.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  should  be  made  with  the  most  common  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
Lead  children  to  see  that  one  or  more  letters  added  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  word  to  change  its  meaning  is  called  a  prefix.  Give  illus¬ 
trations.  A  letter  or  letters  added  to  the  end  of  a  word  to  change 
its  meaning  is  called  a  suffix.  Give  illustrations. 
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Word  Making — 

Use  a  root  word  as  a  basis  for  word  variation  being  within 
the  comprehension  of  children  as:  light,  delight,  lightning,  light¬ 
ing,  sunlight,  etc. 

Sentence  Drills  for  Enunciation — 

Socks  and  shoes  shock  Susan. 

Bessie  Botter  bought  some  butter. 

The  bold  bad  boys  broke  bolts  and  bars 
I  love  my  country’s  pine  clad  hills. 

Sarah  surely  saw  snow  softly  falling. 

The  sweetest  bird  builds  near  the  ground. 

Some  mice  were  in  the  walls. 


Sentence  drills  containing 

Won’t  you 
Shan’t  you 
Can’t  you 
Haven’t  you 


the  following:: 

Couldn’t  you 
Hadn’t  you 
Aren’t  you 
Didn’t  you 


Individual  tests  for  quick  recognition  of  combinations  and 
endings,  as: 

“Rising  and  leaping, 

Sinking  and  creeping, 

Swelling  and  sweeping, 

Tossing  and  whisking, 

Spouting  and  frisking.”  , 

Terminal  phonograms  and  suffixes  as:  tain,  in  mountain;  cian, 
as  in  magician;  ble,  as  in  table;  sion,  as  in  mansion;  etc. 

Develop  laws  for  ai,  ea,  oa,;  such  as:  when  there  are  two 
vowels  in  a  syllable,  the  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  second  silent. 

Discovery  and  application  of  the  fact  that  “g”  before  “e,”  “i,” 
or  “y”  is  usually  soft. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  “n”  before  “k”  is  nasal. 

Recognition  of  the  equivalent  in  sounds:  aw,  au,  as  in  all; 
eigh-a-e,  as  in  prey. 

Recognition  of  such  syllables  as  tion,  cion,  sion,  cian, etc.  The 
vowel  equivalents. 

Recognition  of  equivalents  in  sounds:  oa,  and  oe,  like  long 
sounds  of  “o.” 

Recognition  of  equivalents  in  sounds:  ew,  and  ue,  as  in  the 
long  sound  of  “u.” 

Recognition  of  equivalent  in  sounds:  ai,  eigh,  ay,  ey,  like  long 
sound  of  “a.” 

Recognition  of  equivalent  in  sounds:  ei,  ea,  ei,  like  long  sound 
of  “e.” 

Recognition  of  equivalent  in  sounds:  ie,  igh,  like  long  sounds 
of  “y.” 
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Teach  and  apply  names  of  diacritical  markings  long  and  shor'. 
Pupils  to  be  prepared  to  tell  when  word  is  pronounced  whether 
the  vowel  sound  be  long  or  short. 

Teach  pronunciation  of  the  commoner  syllables,  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  Apply  knowledge  of  phonics  in  getting  new  words  in  other 
subjects.  Use  diacritical  markings  only  when  necessary. 

MECHANICAL  HELPS 

Materials — 

Bristol  board  or  manila  paper  for  sentence,  word  and  sound 
drills. 

Teachers  can  secure  sheets  of  bristol  board  or  manila  paper 
22x28  inches  at  the  printing  office,  and  have  each  sheet  cut  into 
seven  strips,  4x22  inches,  for  word  drills.  For  drill  purposes  of  the 
simple  and  compound  phonograms,  the  sheets  may  be  cut  into 
forty-two  cards  3^4x4  inches. 

Pointers — 

Every  school  room  should  be  provided  with  a  rubier  tip  pointer. 
These  pointers  are  very  desirable  for  rapid  game  work.  Hooks  to 
to  hang  them  on  should  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the#  blackboard 
or  in  some  other  convenient  place. 

Printing  Outfit — 

A  rubber  type  printing  outfit  should  be  found  in  every  school. 
It  should  print  letters  at  least  one  inch  in  height,  and  be  enclosed 
in  a  substantial  wooden  box.  Such  an  outfit  can  be  purchased  from 
any  supply  house  for  about  $2.25. 

Hectograph — 

A  letter  size  hectograph  about  10x12 V2  inches  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  any  supply  company  for  $1.60,  or  on  legal  cap  size, 
10x15  inches,  for  $2.40.  Each  machine  has  a  bottle  of  ink,  sponge, 
and  full  directions  accompanying  it.  About  100  impressions  can  be 
taken  from  each  copy. 

Paper  Cutter — 

A  paper  cutter  is  necessary  to  cut  up  paper  on  which  have  been 
written  letters  or  words  already  taught  the  children  from  black¬ 
board  or  reader.  By  its  use  the  teacher  can  supply  letters  to  build 
words,  and  words  to  build  sentences  already  known  by  the  child¬ 
ren.  The  paper  cutter  makes  it  possible  to  supply  the  children 
with  words  and  groups  of  words  that  the  children’s  seat  work 
keeps  place  with  the  reading.  A  paper  cutter  may  be  secured  from 
supply  houses.  Size  10x10  inches  may  be  secured  for  $1.25,  and 
one  12x12  inches  for  $1.75. 

Alphabet  Cards — 

The  seat  work  too  often  observed  is  that  with  alphabet  cards. 
This  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  first  half  year.  When 
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used,  the  teacher  should  buy  or  make  cards  at  least  a  square  inch 
in  size.  She  should  see  that  the  children  leave  the  letters  they  need 
to  do  the  work  assigned,  and  not  a  heterogeneous  collection  for 
numbering  those  neded,  and  that  the  work  assigned  is  done. 

One  good  device  here  is  to  have  duplicate  lists  of  words  on  the 
blackboards,  but  not  written  or  printed  in  the  same  order.  One 
list  has  a  letter  missing  from  each  word;  the  other  has  no  miss¬ 
ing  letters.  Children  make  the  second  list  of  words,  putting  in 
the  missing  letters  with  their  alphabet  cards.  Some  recent 
primers  have  printed  word  cards  for  the  pupil’s  use  based  on  the 
vocabulary  of  the  reader.  These  cards  make  possible  seat  work 
which  reinforces  the  daily  work  in  reading,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  primer. 

Library  Reading — 

Every  library  should  contain  picture  books  for  the  little  people 
so  that  they  may  begin  to  use  them  as  soon  as  they  enter  school. 
It  should  also  contain  suitable  books  for  them  to  read  as  soon  as 
they  have  acquired  the  ability.  The  constant  use  of  the  library 
should  be  kept  up  from  the  time  the  child  enters  school  until  he 
leaves  it.  Chairs,  or  some  form  of  seats,  together  with  a  small 
table,  should  be  near  the  library  so  that  the  pupil  using  the  library 
may  be  seated  near  it.  This  saves  time,  prevents  confusion,  and 
shows  the  pupils  who  have  completed  their  regular  work.  This 
particular  place  should  be  designated  '‘library  corner.” 


Supplementary  Readers — 

All  schools  should  have  a  supply  of  supplementary  readers 
for  each  of  the  lirst  four  grades. 

It  is  best  to  select  readers  in  which  the  reading  matter  is  no 
more  difficult  than  that  found  in  the  basic  reader.  If  this  is  done, 
the  pupils  should  be  able  to  read  them  with  pleasure,  accuracy  and 
fluency. 

Standards  of  Attainment — 

What  to  Expect  by  the  End  of  the  Year  in  First  Grade  Reading — 
Note — 

It  is  difficult  to  set  a  standard  for  First  Grade  pupils  as  chil¬ 
dren  differ  so  greatly  in  their  rate  of  progress.  Often-times  a 
slow  beginner  has  Surpassed  one  more  rapid  by  the  middle  of  the 
second  year.  Then,  too,  the  irregular  attendance  of  First  Grade 
children  (due  to  epidemics  and  other  causes)  produces  great  irreg¬ 
ularity  in  a  given  class,  all  members  of  which  may  yet  be  ready  for 
Second  Grade  in  general  maturity  and  ability. 

First  Grade  teachers  should  know  what  the  standards  are  for 
Second  Grade,  and  should  do  what  they  can  in  First  Grade  towards 
such  standards.  Not  how  much,  but  how  well;  not  the  number  of 
books  read,  but  the  joy  and  pleasure  with  which  the  child  reads, 
should  be  the  test  for  the  First  Grade. 
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First  Half  Year — 

The  following  calendar  is  suggestive  as  to  minimum  require¬ 
ments: 

1.  Preparatory.  From  six  to  eight  weeks. 

Aids:  Perception  cards. 

Printed  charts. 

Competitive  games — grouping;  matching. 

Pictures. 

Objects. 

Drawings. 

2.  Dramatization  of  stories.. 

3.  Action  and  silent  reading  from  blackboard  and  printed 

slips. 

4.  Repeating  of  jingles  to  increase  flexibility  and  strength  of 

lips  and  tongue. 

5.  Recognition  of  print  and  script. 

6.  Reading  of  simple  sentences  as  wholes. 

7.  Ability  to  gather  thought. 

8.  Ability  to  pronounce  words. 

9.  Sight  vocabulary  of  about  150  words. 

10.  All  the  common  consonants  sounds  should  be  known. 

11.  All  the  short  vowel  sounds. 

12.  Read  about  fifty  pages  of  the  basal  primer,  or  fifty  pages 

of  the  Story  Hour  Primer  and  fifty  pages  of  Free  and 
Treadwell  or  equivalent. 

Note- 

Much  easy  reading  is  better  than  a  few  pages  of  material  be¬ 
yond  comprehension  of  the  child.  Therefore,  it  is  better  to  read 
the  first  part  of  several  books  before  trying  to  complete  one  book. 

Second  Half  Year — (Complete  four  primers  not  previously  read.) 

Children  should  be  able  to  read  with  ease  from  any  of 
Primers  listed  in  Course  of  Study. 

2.  Read  from  First  Readers  or  the  equivalent. 

3.  Recognize  the  words  of  the  vocabulary  both  singly  and  in 

phrases. 

4.  Building  and  blending  short  vowel  phonograms. 

5.  Hearing  and  telling  the  story  in  conection  with  nature,  ob¬ 

servation,  health  and  literature. 


Questions  for  the  Teacher — 

Do  pupils  guess  at  the  words?  If  so,  what  is  the  matter?  Do 
they  read  with  ease  in  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice,  or  have  they  a 
strained,  sing-song  style?  Are  they  as  familiar  with  print  as  with 
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script  ?  Do  some  lead  and  others  follow  ?  Are  you  directing  the 
child’s  attention  to  the  meaning  of  what  is  read?  Do  your  pupils 
listen  well  ?  Are  you  training  them  to  listen  well  ?  If  they  listen 
well,  they  ought  to  read  well.  Is  voice  culture  a  dominant  feature 
of  your  Phonics,  Word  Drills,  and  Reading  exercises?  Is  every 
pupil  putting  forth  his  best  effort?  Do  you  employ  quiet,  gentle 
and  cheerful  tones  of  voice  when  teaching?  Are  you  clinching? 
Do  you  allow  the  children  to  point  with  their  finger  while  they 
read  ?  If  so,  why  ?  Do  you  reach  and  have  the  attention  of  all 
in  the  class?  Does  silent  reading  predominate?  Are  you  definite  and 
resourceful  in  your  devices  and  lesson  plans  ?  Are  your  pupils 
ready  for  promotion  to  Second  Grade  ?  Can  they  read  with  ease 
from  any  of  the  Primers  listed  in  Course  of  Study?  Can  they  read 
two  first  readers  or  equivalent?  Can  they  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  read  many  lessons  in  sight  reading  from  simple  primers  or 
first  readers? 


SECOND  GRADE 

Standards  of  Attainment  in  Reading — 

What  to  expect  by  the  end  of  the  year: 

As  in  first  grade,  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  must  be 
accomplished  in  reading  in  second  grade  throughout  the  year.  It 
depends  largely  on  the  following: 

1.  General  ability  of  pupils. 

2.  Interest,  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  teachers. 

3.  Equipment  of  school  in  the  way  of  supplies  and  mater¬ 
ial  for  reading  books 

4.  Standard  tests  as  used  in  schools  for  measuring  ability 
of  puplis. 

The  following  calendar  is  suggestive  as  to  minimum  require¬ 
ments  : 

1.  Ability  to  read  successfully  both  .silently  and  orally  the 
usual  second  grade  literature  and  lessons  at  the  rate 
accepted  as  a  standard  which  is  from  80  to  100  words 
per  minute. 

Courtis  Silent  Reading  Test — 84  words  per  minute. 
Gray’s  Silent  Reading  Test — 90  words  per  minute. 
Gray’s  Oral  Reading  Test — 43  words  per  minute. 

The  comprehension  standard  cannot  be  indicated  very 
well  except  in,  a  particular  test,  but  the  teacher  can  give 
informal  tests  through  reproduction  of  thought  provok¬ 
ing  questions  to  get  the  principal  idea  of  a  story  or 
paragraph  as  quickly  as  possible. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  read  blackboard  and  mimeo¬ 
graph  copies  related  to  health  work. 

3.  Pronounce  words  and  sentence  expressively. 
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4.  Should  use  phonics  with  skill  in  the  discovery  of  new 
words. 

5.  Be  able  to  read  literature  selections  by  Field  and  Ste¬ 
venson. 


They  should  be  able  also — 


(a)  To  use  ideas  gained. 

(b)  To  express  spontaneously  the  thoughts  that  come 
from  having  the  correct  feeling. 

(c)  Read  simple  material  at  sight. 

(d)  Ability  to  blend  known  sounds. 

(e)  Should  have  learned  the  consonant  sounds  most 
needed,  both  initial  and  final. 

(f)  Should  know  the  long  and  vowel  sounds,  s?  that 
when  the  teacher  says  “short  “a”  or  long  1,  the 
child  can  instantly  give  the  desired  sounds. 

(g)  Should  know  the  common  phonic  “keys”  or  phono¬ 
grams. 

(h)  That  final  “c”  makes  the  vowel  long. 

(i)  Read  at  least  eight  Second  Readers. 

(j)  Should  have  the  ability  to  grasp  the  thought  more 
readily  by  means  of  silent  reading. 


Note— 

The  number  of  books  to  be  read  depends  on  too  many  fac 
to  suggest  the  naming  of  a  definite  number.  However,  the  re! 
tive  value  given  to  reading  on  the  daily  program,  would  indicat 
that  eight  basal  readers  and  many  supplemental  readers  could  be 
sugested  as  a  standard  test  of  attainment. 
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What  to  Expect  in  Reading  of  a  Third  Grade  Pupil  at  Close  of  Year 

1.  Each  must  have  learned  all  of  which  he  is  capable;  feel 
that  his  efforts  are  recognized,  and  that  his  opinions  are 
respected. 

2.  The  amount  of  home  reading  should  have  increased. 

3.  Read  with  ease  any  Third  Reader  or  equivalent. 

4.  Read  effectively  the  same  grade  of  difficulty  from  Second 
Readers. 

5.  Read  independently  without  pointing  finger,  swaying  of 
body,  pointing. 

6.  Grasp  thought  more  readily. 

7.  Convey  thought  of  lesson  to  others  thought  expressive 
oral  reading. 

8.  Must  meet  the  minimum  standard  set  by  whatever  series 
of  test  the  local  school  requires. 

9.  Should  love  books,  love  to  read  and  should  have  grown 
steadily  in  concentration  of  attention,  eagerness,  reason¬ 
ing  and  enthusiasm. 
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10.  Should  have  a  reading  vocabulary  of  about  1000  words  or 
more. 

In  Phonics — 

Must  have  mastered  greater  ease  in  rapid  blending,  should  be  able  to 
recognize  and  use  intelligently  terminal  phonograms  and  suffixes, 
such  as  tain,  as  in  mountain;  ion,  in  cushion;  cian,  as  in  magician, 
etc. 

Must  know  the  vowel  equivalents: 

a,  ay,  ai,  ey,  eight; 
e,  ee,  ea,  ei; 
i,  y,  igh,  ight; 
ao,  oa,  ow; 
u,  ui,  ew. 

N0te— The  standard  in  rate  for  Third  Grade  is  100  to  125 
words  per  minute. 

What  to  Expect  in  Reading  in  Fourth  Grade  at  Close  of  Year — 

1.  At  least  one  of  the  standard  tests  should  be  given  at 
the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  year. 

2.  Pupils  in  Fourth  Grade  should  have  acquired  increas¬ 
ing  skill  in  gathering  and  holding  thoughts. 

3.  Ability  to  interpret  thought  through  dramatization  and 
illustration. 

4.  Read  well  understood  selections  orally  with  interpre¬ 
tative  expression,  clear  enunciation  and  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

5.  They  must  stand  well,  read  to  an  appreciative  audi¬ 
ence  and  use  good  tones  and  correct  pronunciation. 

6.  They  must  feel  and  show  interest  in  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing,  confidence  in  their  ability  to  convey  the  thought, 
and  self-possession  before  the  audience. 

7.  Be  able  to  judge  and  discuss  stories  and  characters  in 
a  small  way. 

8.  Control  mechanical  difficulties  through  phonics. 

9.  Read  intelligently  at  sight. 

10.  Be  able  to  use  dictionary  with  help  of  teacher. 

Note — The  standard  in  rate  for  Fourth  Grade  is  about  145 
words  per  minute. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  state  law  requires  that  after  the  adoption  of  textbooks, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  and  five  school  superintendents  to  be 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  prescribe  a 
course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  state  not  included  in  cities 
of  the  first  and  the  second  class.  In  accordance  with  this  require¬ 
ment  the  course  of  study  here  presented  has  been  prepared  for 
use  during  the  period  of  five  years  beginning  July  1,  1918. 

In  March,  1916,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  recognizing 
that  preliminary  work  on  the  course  of  study  should  be  done 
before  the  adoption  of  textbooks,  appointed  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  formulate  such  general  plans  relating  to  the  course 
of  study  as  might  be  needed  by  the  Textbook  Commission  in 
its  work.  This  advisory  committee  consisted  of  E.  G.  Gowans, 
Milton  Bennion,  D.  A.  Broadbent,  Lofter  Bjarnason,  J.  L.  Brown, 
G.  N.  Child,  LeRoy  E.  Cowles,  J.  P.  Creer,  Howard  R.  Driggs, 
C.  E.  Gaufin,  F.  S.  Harris,  Mosiah  Hall,  D.  C.  Jensen,  Walter  A. 
Kerr,  R.  Y.  Larson,  L.  J.  Muir,  E.  J.  Norton,  J.  H.  Paul,  E.  T. 
Reid,  Orson  Ryan,  C.H.  Skidmore,  Rose  M.  Vimont,  and  I.  L. 
Williamson.  The  committee  recommended  the  six-six  plan  of 
^organization,  the  first  six  grades  to  constitute  the  elementary 
school,  and  the  last  six  the  secondary  school;  grouped  the 
elementary  school  subjects  into  five  divisions,  as  explained  later 
in  this  introduction;  assigned  each  subject  a  definite  place  in  the 
course  of  study;  and  suggested  the  time  apportionment  followed 
in  the  elementary  grades.  The  report  of  this  advisory  committee 
is  published  in  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Utah  (1916),  pages  122-133. 
The  plan  of  the  advisory  committee  in  practically  all  of  its 
essential  provisions  has  been  followed  by  the  Course  of  Study 
Committee  in  its  work. 

The  work  of  the  Course  of  Study  Committee  has  been  done 
under  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  expert  supervision  of 
instruction  in  every  district;  and  repeatedly,  as  the  work  pro- 
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gressed,  decisions  as  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  subject 
matter  and  its  organization  were  made  in  the  light  of  this  as¬ 
sumption.  Through  the  grades,  the  subject  matter  is  planned 
as  a  series,  with  little  or  up  repetition.  In  order  that  the  work 
may  be  effective,  the  plan  requires  that  the  material  assigned 
for  each  grade  should  be  mastered.  As  a  mean-5  to  this  end 
teachers  and  supervisors  should  provide  for  frequent  reviews. 

The  course  as  outlined  attempts  to  shift  the  emphasis  from 
subject  matter  and  the  acquirement  of  facts,  which  holds  too 
prominent  a  place  in  the  schools,  and  to  center  it  on  the 
child  and  his  needs.  In  spite  of  this  definite  purpose,  since 
courses  of  study  must  deal  with  subject  matter  and  texts,  the 
committee  fears  that  its  desire  may  miscarry,  and  hence  it 
takes  the  liberty  of  offering  this  bit  of  warning:  In  dealing 
with  a  multiplicity  of  words  and  texts,  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  child  and  his  requirements. 

The  course  presents  an  outline  of  minimum  essentials  for 
the  first  six  grades.  It  is  presumed  that  these  minimuin  essen¬ 
tials  will  furnish  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
subject  matter.  This  margin  of  one-fourth  to  one-third  constitutes 
the  main  element  of  flexibility  in  the  course  of  study  as  a*  whole, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated  by  the  superintendents  gen¬ 
erally.  Within  this  margin  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  local  material  and  the  adaptation  to  local  needs 
as  well  as  for  the  introduction  of  new  and  up-to-date  matter; 
such  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  issues  in  the  form 
of  Community  and  National  Life  Leaflets;  bulletins  on  the  war 
that  will  “inform  the  understanding,  and  awaken  the  moral 
vision  and  the  moral  passion  of  the  entire  people  concerning 
the  cause  for  which  they  fight”;  and  such  other  matter  as 
may  appear  from  time  to  time  as  worthy  of  a  place  In  the  schools. 

A  brief  general  survey  of  all  the  grades  is  provided  for  the 
sake  of  enabling  the  teacher  to  grasp  the  course  as  a  whole 
and  to  enable  her  to  see  the  relation  of  her  work  to  that  which 
immediately  precedes  as  well  as  follows  her  own  grade.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  is  a  more  detailed  outline  by  subjects. 

Suggestive  daily  programs  are  given  to  help  teachers,  part¬ 
icularly  those  in  charge  of  two  or  more  grades,  to  arrange  their 
class  schedules. 

Promotions  are  based  on  the  attainment  of  definite  standards. 
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Whenever  pupils  reach  and  can  maintain  the  required  standard 
in  any  subject  or  activity,  they  shall,  if  possible,  be  promoted, 
or  at  least  be  excused  from  formal  attention  to  such  study  or 
activity.  The  attainment  of  suitable  standards  is  imperative  for 
promotion  to  the  junior  high  school. 

The  Group  Plan 

The  group  plan  is  followed  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  and 
simplifying  the  course  and  to  insure  that  even  in  mixed  schools 
no  essential  subject  shall  be  omitted.  A  time  limit  is  adopted 
for  each  group  and  for  each  subject  within  the  group.  Some 
variation  from  the  time  limits  proposed  is  to  be  expected  when¬ 
ever  a  change  will  result  in  a  better  adjustment  of  school  act¬ 
ivity  to  local  needs. 

1.  The  Health  and  Nature  Group  may  well  occupy  the 
first  period  of  the  daily  program  of  each  grade.  It  aims  first 
to  insure  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  children;  and, 
second,  to  promote  the  observation  and  study  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  related  to  human  well-being.  Since  the  ability  of  children 
to  keep  well  is  of  prime  importance,  the  acquirement  of  health 
habits  should  receive  first  consideration.  Weather  changes, 
local  and  seasonal,  as  they  affect  health,  are  closely  related 
topics,  and  the  transition  from  them  to  other  nature  subjects 
is  both  easy  and  natural.  In  the  upper  grades  systematic  in¬ 
struction  in  hygiene  is  given  and  geography  is  studied  in  re¬ 
lation  to  nature  study. 

Physical  training  forms  a  necessary  part  of  this  group  and 
must  receive  regular  and  systematic  attention. 

2.  The  History  and  Civics  Group  has  for  its  purpose  the 
influencing  of  conduct.  It  aims  to  develop  in  children  personal 
responsibility  and  a  civic  conscience.  Habits  of  thrift,  reliability, 
social  service,  and  patriotism  are  among  the  values  emphasized. 

This  group  embraces  two  related  phases,  one  historical  and 
the  other  institutional.  The  first  relates  to  local  history — 
settlement  of  the  town,  county,  and  state,  Indian  and  pioneer 
stories — and  includes  myths,  fables,  stories,  heroic  tales,  biog¬ 
raphy,  and  an  introduction  to  United  States  History.  The  second 
deals  with  simple  social,  civic,  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
neighborhood  and  should  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  need  and 
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purpose  of  law  and  government  as  well  as  the  necessity  for 
industry  and  cooperation. 

The  two  groups  mentioned  should  furnish  much  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  story,  language,  reading,  art,  and  handwork  which 
follow  in  the  daily  program  of  the  school. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  pupils  do*  not  appreciate  fine  division 
of  subject  matter.  These  children  observe,  learn  of,  and  act  in 
their  environment  as  a  whole.  For  this  reason  the  informational 
subjects  are  not  to  be  separated  as  such,  but  are  to  be  taught 
together  as  indicated  in  the  brief  outline  under  the  heading 
“Development  Work”.  For  example,  a  study  of  the  Eskimo  is 
a  topic  in  civics;  the  ideas  north  and  winter,  etc.,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  observations  of  the  weather,  are  nature  study;  but  to 
the  child  the  entire  group  of  facts  should  be  one  story  of  Eskimo 
life  and  the  reasons  for  the  peculiar  customs  of  these  people. 
For  the  primary  grades,  the  committee  recommends  a  close  uni¬ 
fication  of  history,  civics,  nature,  geography,  and  health. 

3.  The  English  Group  deals  primarily  with  expression. 
This  is  both  oral  and  written.  Especially  in  the  primary  grades 
fluency  in  oral  language  is  a  supreme  requirement;  nothing 
should  be  permitted  to  take  its  place  or  to  stand  in  its  way.  Oral 
reading  in  the  intermediate  grades  is  also  a  fundamental  ac¬ 
complishment.  If  children  below  the  sixth  grade  do  not  ac¬ 
quire  the  ability  to  interpret  readily  and  to  give  easy  and  nat¬ 
ural  expression  to  the  printed  page,  then  skill  in  reading  is  likely 
never  to  be  attained  and  the  work  of  the  grades  to  that  extent 
results  in  failure.  Closely  related  to  language  and  reading  are 
phonics,  spelling,  and  composition,  in  all  of  which  skill  and  ac¬ 
curacy  should  be  emphasized.  Formal  grammar  has  no  place  in 
the  elementary  school,  but  much  practical  drill  in  the  use  and 
recognition  of  correct  forms  of  speech  and  written  work  must 
be  provided. 

Instructions  on  how  to  study  and  occasional  tests  in  silent 
reading  ability  should  be  given. 

4.  The  Industrial  Art  Group  has  for  its  chief  aim  the 
development  of  work  habits.  Every  school  room  should  be  a 
hive  of  industry.  Each  child  should  be  taught  to  use  his  hands 
skillfully  and  be  led  to  see  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  labor. 

Handwork,  cutting,  drawing,  making,  and  constructing 
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should  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  school.  If  possible  manual 
training  and  domestic  art  should  be  provided  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades. 

Number  work  and  arithmetic  find  their  meaning  and  use  in 
this  group,  and  penmanship  may  be  regarded  as  both  an  industrial 
and  an  art  subject. 

5.  The  Music  and  Play  Group  appeals  to  the  esthetic 
impulse  of  children  and  adds  to  the  joy  of  living.  Not  enough 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  requirement  of  childhood. 
Organized  play,  games,  dancing,  marching,  dramatization,  and 
singing  should  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  grades.  Nowhere 
else  can  group  activity  and  a  social  conscience  be  so  well  de¬ 
veloped  as  in  play.  G.  Stanley  Hall  declares  in  effect  that  the 
child  that  grows  up  without  a  playground  becomes  a  man  without 
a  job. 

If  the  needs  of  the  children  as  outlined  in  the  groups  men¬ 
tioned  are  kept  constantly  in  mind,  then  the  number  of  daily 
recitations  even  in  the  mixed  school  need  not  be  so  many  as 
to  seriously  handicap  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Children,  not 
subjects,  are  to  be  taught,  hence  it  is  not  necessary  that  each 
subject  in  each  group  be  recited  every  day. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of 
school  are  preeminently  the  time  for  fixing  habits  and  for 
acquiring  ease  and  skill  in  the  fundamental  tools  of  education. 
These  grades  must  be  held  to  high  achievements  in  accuracy 
and  skill.  Children  at  this  time,  also,  need  thorough  training 
in  self  discipline  as  well  as  much  opportunity  for  the  practice 
of  ready  and  willing  obedience. 

The  Course  of  Study  Committee  is  glad  to  make  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  the  advisory  committee  on  course  of  study  already  men¬ 
tioned,  for  the  general  plan  recommended;  to  University  of  Utah 
Training  School  Supervisors,  and  to  a  large  number  of  super¬ 
intendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers,  who  have  given  val¬ 
uable  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  outlines. 
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FIRST  GRADE 

First  Division 

Page 

I.  Development  work  including  nature,  geography,  and 

civics  . . . . . . .  54 

1.  The  home — including  a  study  of  flowers .  72 

2.  The  school  . . . .  72 

3.  The  farm  . . . .  73 

II.  Health.  Division  of  subject  matter  is  left  to  district 

supervisors . 31 

III.  Language 

1.  Free  expression  correlated  with  study  of  the 

home  . 99 

2.  Games,  etc.,  to  teach  technique . . .  99 

IV.  Reading.  (See  Teachers’  Manual  used.) .  110 

V.  Phonics.  (See  Reading  Manual) .  106 

VI.  Number.  Sense  training,  counting  and  recognition 

of  figures  to  10. . . .  132 

VII.  Art  and  Construction 

1.  Modeling  and  cutting  illustrating  farm  study...  159 

2.  Playhouse  . 159 

3.  Weaving . . . . . . . . .  160 

VIII.  Music.  Division  of  subject  matter  left  to  supervisor. .  188 

Second  Division 

I.  Development  work 

1.  The  farm  including  animal  study  in  nature....  73 

2.  Thanksgiving  . . . 73 

3.  Other  industries  contributing  to  the  home .  72 

4.  Christmas .  75 

II.  Health  . 31 

III.  Language 

1.  Free  expression  emphasizing  the  nature  work..  100 

2.  Technique  through  games,  etc .  100 

IV.  Reading  . HO 

V.  Phonics  . 106 

VI.  Number.  Counting  of  tens  and  ones,  writing  the 

digits,  reading  pages  of  book  and  calendar .  134 

VII.  Art  and  Construction 

1.  Decoration  of  and  furniture  for  playhouse .  158 

2.  Christmas  . . 158 

3.  Weaving  and  paper  cutting  and  folding .  159,  160 

VIII.  Music  . 188 
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Third  Division 

Page 

I.  Development  work 

1.  New  Year 

2.  The  seasons  and  winter . . . .  74 

3.  The  Eskimo  . . .  74 

II.  Health  . 31 

III.  Language 

1.  Expression  in  other  subjects,  especially  Eskimo 

life  . 100 

2.  Technique  through  games,  etc . .  100 

IV.  Reading  . .110 

V.  Phonics  . 106 

VI.  Number.  Comparisons,  counting  to  100  by  ones,  tens, 

fives,  and  to  40  by  twos .  134 

VII.  Art  and  Construction 

1.  Weaving  and  paper  construction . .  161 

2.  Clay  modeling  in  Eskimo  study. . .  160 

3.  Valentines  . 161 

VIII.  Music  . 188 

Fourth  Division 

I.  Development  work 

1.  Primitive  life — the  Indian. . .  75 

2.  Spring  activities  . 75 

3.  Birds — meadow  lark  and  robin .  55 

II.  Health  . 31 

III.  Language 

1.  Expression  in  all  subjects,  especially  Indian  life  100 

2.  Games  teaching  language  forms . 101 

IV.  Reading  . 110 

V.  Phonics  . 106 

VI.  Number.  Comparison  and  measurement,  use  of  44 

and  addition  combinations  with  answers  to  ten 
or  twelve  . 135 

VII.  Art  and  Construction 

1.  Pictures  and  modeling  from  Mother  Goose.....  160 

2.  Easter  cards  and  May  baskets .  161 

VIII.  Music  . 188 
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SECOND  GRADE 

First  Division 

Page 

I.  Development  work 

1.  The  store .  76. 

2.  Food,  including  the  nature  work  on  fruits  and 

vegetables  . 76 

3.  Fall  flowers  and  birds . . .  57 

4.  Weeds  . . 57 

II.  Health.  Division  of  subject  matter  is  left  to  district 

supervisors  . . 31 

III.  Language 

1.  Expression  centering  around  study  of  commun¬ 
ity  home  . 101 

IV.  Phonics  (See  Reading  Manual  used.) .  106 

V.  Reading.  (Detail  found  in  Manual.) .  112 

VI.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  33-44,  or  Mastery 

of  Words,  pages  16-18. . . .  120 

VII.  Penmanship.  Exercises  and  instruction  as  in  Manuals  127 

VIII.  Number.  Reading  numbers,  the  signs,  addition  com¬ 

binations  . 136 

IX.  Art  and  Construction 

1.  Store  activities  . . . .  .  164 

2.  Bird  houses  . 164 

3.  Illustrating  language  . .  162 

X.  Music.  Detail  to  be  worked  out  by  supervisors .  190 

Second  Division 

I.  Development  work.  Shelter,  including  a  study  of  ever¬ 
green  and  forest  trees . . .  79 

II.  Health  . 31 

III.  Language 

1.  Expression  work  centering  around  the  store  and 

food . 101 

2.  Language  drills  and  games . 1021 

IV.  Phonics  . 106 

V.  Reading  ... . . . .  112 

VI.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  45-56,  or  Mastery 

of  Words,  pages  19-20. . . . . . .  120 

VII.  Penmanship  . 127 

VIII.  Number.  Addition  combinations  completed,  number 

stories  . . 138 

IX.  Art  and  Construction.  Seasonal  art  and  handwork  for 

holidays,  gifts . 164 

X.  Music  . 190 
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Third  Division 

Page 

I.  Development  work 

1.  Stories  of  clothing,  wool,  and  cotton .  78 

II.  Health  . . .31 

III.  Language 

1.  Expression  correlating  with  development  work. .  102 

2.  Vocabulary  drills  . 102 

VI.  Phonics  . 106 

V.  Reading  . 112 

VI.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  57-68,  or  Mastery 

of  Words,  pages  21-22 . 120 

VII.  Penmanship  . 127 

VIII.  Number.  Notation  to  hundreds,  Roman  numerals  to 

12,  column  addition,  time . 139 

IX.  Art  and  Handwork 

1.  Weaving  and  basketry... .  164 

2.  Art  work  suggested  on  silk  and  cotton,  valentines  162 

X.  Music  . 190 

Fourth  Division 

I.  Development  work 

1.  Stories  of  clothing,  furs,  and  silk . .  78 

2.  Hiawatha  . 79 

3.  Study  of  animals  in  nature .  57 

II.  Health  . . 31 

III.  Language 

1.  Expression  correlating  with  development  work..  102 

2.  Written  forms  .  102 

IV.  Phonics  . 106 

V.  Reading  . 112 

VI.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  69-80,  or  Mastery 

of  Words,  pages  23-24 . 120 

VII.  Penmanship  . 127 

VIII.  Number.  Multiplication  with  products  as  large  as  30, 

simple  ratio  and  fractions,  money,  measurements.  140 

IX.  Art  and  Handwork 

1.  Indian  pottery,  place  cards,  miscellaneous  hand¬ 
work  suited  to  conditions .  163 

X.  Music  . 190 
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THIRD  GRADE 

First  Division 

Page 

I.  Home  Geography.  Observation  of  physical  features 

and  seasonal  changes . . 39 

II.  Health.  Details  to  be  worked  out  by  supervisors _  31 

III.  Nature.  Seeds,  wonder  plants . .  59 

IV.  History  and  Civics.  Land  transportation  and  com¬ 

munication  .  81 

V.  Language.  Text,  lessons  1-27  suggested  only.... _ 102 

VI.  Phonics.  (See  Manual  used  in  reading.) . .  106 

VII.  Reading.  (See  Manual  for  method  text  used.) .  113 

VIII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  Pages  81-95,  or  Mastery 

of  Words,  pages  25-31 .  121 

IX.  Penmanship  .  128 

X.  Number.  Mastery  of  addition  combinations,  carrying, 

subtraction,  multiplication  by  two  and  three .  141 

XI.  Art  and  Handwork 

1.  Problems  for  year:  Community  rug  or  table 

runner,  flower  pot,  mats,  aviator’s  vest .  166 

2.  Art  work  on  land  transportation .  165 

XII.  Music.  Details  of  the  work  are  left  to  supervisors..  191 

Second  Division  ! 

I.  Home  Geography.  Use  and  value  of  mountains .  40 

II.  Health  . . 31 

III.  Nature.  Two  wild  animals;  winter  buds  and  galls...  59 

IV.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Water  transportation  and  communication .  81 

2.  Air  transportation  . 83 

V.  Language.  Text,  lessons  28-39 .  103 

VI.  Phonics . . .. .  106 

VII.  Reading  . 113 

VIII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  96-109,  or  Mastery 

of  Words,  pages  32-38 .  121 

IX.  Penmanship  . 128 

X.  Number.  Multiplication  by  four  and  five,  aliquot  parts 

within  the  tables . 142 

I  ' 

XI.  Art  and  Handwork.  Art  work  on  ocean  transport¬ 

ation,  and  Christmas  folders . 165 

XII.  Music . .  191 
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Third  Division 

Page 

I.  Home  Geography.  Mountain  peoples — the  Norse. ... .  41 

II.  Health  . . 31 

III.  Nature.  Forms  of  water,  fire,  evergreen  trees .  59 

IV.  History  and  Civics.  The  Vikings . . .  83 

V.  Language.  Text,  lessons  40-58 .  103 

VI.  Phonics  . 106 

VII.  Reading  . 113 

VIII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  109-122,  or  Mas¬ 
tery  of  Words,  pages  39-43. . . .  121 

IX  Penmanship  . 128 

X.  Number.  Multiplication  by  six  and  seven,  carrying  in 

multiplication,  problems  . 143 

XI.  Art  and  Handwork.  Work  suggested  for  Viking  tales.  165 

XII.  Music  . . .191 

Fourth  Division 

I.  Home  Geography,  Mountain  peoples..... . . .  41 

II.  Health  . 31 

III.  Nature.  Ten  native  birds  or  six  native  wild  flowers..  59 

IV.  History  and  Civics.  The  Greeks  . 84 

V.  Language.  Text,  lessons  59-82 . 103 

VI.  Phonics  . 106 

VII.  Reading  . 113 

VIII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  123-136,  or  Mas¬ 

tery  of  Words,  pages  45-50 . . .  121 

IX.  Penmanship . . . .  128 

X.  Number.  Multiplication  by  eight  and  nine,  division 

taught,  partition  within  the  tables . 144 

XI.  Art  and  Handwork.  Art  correlating  with  literature 

and  a  study  of  the  Greeks . .  165 

XII.  Music . .  191 
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FOURTH  GRADE 

First  Division 

Page 

I.  Geography.  Geography  of  Utah:  Agriculture,  stock 

raising,  lumbering,  manufacturing .  42 

II.  Health.  Text,  pages  1-47 . . .  36 

III.  Nature.  Dandelion,  sweet  clover,  burdock  and  cockle- 

bur,  spider  and  aphids . .  62 

IV.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Provisions  for  protection  of  life  and  property 

in  the  community .  85 

2.  Settlement  of  Utah . . .  86 

V.  Language.  Text,  lessons  1-37 .  103 

VI.  Phonics.  Review  of  sounds . . 106 

VII.  Reading.  (See  manual  of  method  text  used.) .  115 

VIII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  137-148,  or  Mas¬ 

tery  of  Words,  pages  51-60 . . .  121 

IX.  Penmanship.  (See  Palmer  Manuals.)... . 128 

X.  Number.  Notation  of  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  place 
numbers;  multiplication  tables  completed,  nomen¬ 
clature  of  processes . 145 

XI.  Art  and  Handwork 

1.  Handwork  from  outline  as  materials  will  permit.  167 

2.  Art  work  correlated  with  pioneer  study.... _  167 

XII.  Music.  Details  left  to  supervisors .  193 

Second  Division 

I.  Geography.  Geography  of  Utah:  Mining,  communica¬ 
tion  and  transportation,  physical  features,  climate, 

landscape  coverings  . .  43 

II.  Health.  Text,  pages  48-99 . 36 

III.  Nature.  Weather  clouds,  wind,  rain,  temperature....  62 

IV.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Health  department  of  commnuity 

2.  Life  in  early  Utah;  trappers  in  the  west .  87 

V.  Language.  Text,  lessons  38-62 .  103 

VI.  Phonics.  Diacritical  marks .  106 

VII.  Reading  . . 115 

VIII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  149-160,  or  Mas¬ 

tery  of  Words,  pages  61-70 . . .  121 

IX.  Penmanship  . . 128 

X.  Number.  Division  . . . 147 

XI.  Art  and  Handwork 

1.  Handwork  from  outlines  as  materials  will  permit  167 

2.  Art  work  correlated  to  nature  and  season .  167 

XII.  Music  . 193 
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Third  Division 

Page 

I.  Geography 

1.  Relations  of  our  state  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  44 

2.  Introduction  of  study  of  world  as  a  whole .  45 

II.  Health.  Text,  pages  100-155 . .  36 

III.  Nature.  Friends,  pages  60-89,  hawks  and  owls .  62 

IV.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Provision  for  modern  conveniences  in  the  com¬ 

munity  . 85 

2.  Explorers  of  the  west;  Spanish  missions .  88 

V.  Language.  Text,  lessons  63-82 . 103 

VI.  Phonics.  Use  of  dictionary . 106 

VII.  Reading  . 115 

VIII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  161-172,  or  Mas¬ 
tery  of  Words,  pages  71-80 . . .  121 

IX.  Penmanship  . 128 

X.  Number.  Fractions;  liquid,  dry,  linear,  square,  and 

time  measures  . . . .  . . .  141 

XI.  Art  and  Handwork 

1.  Handwork  as  materials  will  permit .  167 

2.  Art  work  correlated  with  literature .  167 

XII.  Music . 193 

Fourth  Division 

I.  Geography.  Complete  study  of  world  as  a  whole .  45 

II.  Health.  Text,  pages  156  to  end . . .  36 

III.  Nature.  Twelve  wild  flowers,  eight  insects,  toad, 

earthworms  . . . .  62 

IV.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Provision  for  education  in  the  community .  85 

2.  Spanish  explorers  of  western  U.  S.  and  stories 

of  discovery  of  America . . . . .  89 

V.  Language.  Text,  lessons  83-110 .  103 

VI.  Phonics.  Diacritical  marks  completed . 106 

VII.  Reading  . 115 

VIII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  173-184,  or  Mas¬ 

tery  of  Words,  pages  81-90. . . . . .  121 

IX.  Number.  Drill  for  a  complete  review,  real  problems  . .  148 

X.  Penmanship . 128 

XI.  Art  and  Handwork 

1.  Handwork  as  materials  will  permit . . .  167 

2.  Art  correlated  with  Spanish  missions,  and  season  167 

XII.  Music  . 193 
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FIFTH  GRADE 

First  Division 

Page 

I.  Health.  Text,  pages  1-89 . 36 

II.  Nature.  Devices  for  self  preservation  of  plants.....  64 

III.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Waste,  savings  and  wise  expenditures  in  the 

home  . . . .  90 

2.  Heroes  of  European  history . .  91 

IV.  Language.  Text,  lessons  1-27 . . . . . . .  104 

V.  Phonics.  Word  building  and  analysis  throughout  the 

year  . 107 

VI.  Reading.  (See  Reading  Manuals  and  outline  of  liter¬ 

ature.)  . 116 

VII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  185-196,  or  Mastery 

of  Words,  pages  91-100 . .  122 

VIII.  Penmanship  . 129 

IX.  Arithmetic,  Review  of  fundamentals . 150 

X.  Art  and  Project  Work 

1.  Project  and  construction  work  to  be  planned 

according  to  possibilities  in  the  district .  174 

2.  Art  correlated  with  nature... . 169 

XI.  Music.  Details  to  be  worked  out  by  supervisors .  194 

Second  Division 

I.  Health.  Text,  pages  90-179 . 36 

II.  Nature 

1.  Weeds 

2.  Hunting,  birds,  rodents  . . .  64 

III.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Waste,  saving,  etc.,  in  the  schools . .  90 

2.  Discoverers  and  explorers  of  America . 91-92 

IV.  Language.  Text,  lessons  28-46. . . 104 

V.  Phonics  . 107 

VI.  Reading  . 116 

VII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  197-208,  or  Mas¬ 

tery  of  Words,  pages  101-110 .  122 

VIII.  Penmanship  . . 129 

IX.  Arithmetic.  Meaning  and  nomenclature  of  fractions, 

addition,  and  subtraction  of  fractions .  150 

X.  Art  and  Project  Work 

1.  Project  work  as  for  first  division. . . .  174 

2.  Art  correlated  with  Pilgrim  stories  and  toys .  169 

XI.  Music  . . . . . •  104 
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Third  Division 

Page 

I.  Geography.  Industrial  areas  and  commercial  centers 

and  routes  of  the  United  States  . . . . .  45 

II.  Nature.  Minerals  and  rocks . .  64 

III.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Waste,  saving,  etc.,  in  town  or  city . . .  90 

2.  Settlement  of  America . . .  92 

IV.  Language.  Text,  lessons  47-65 . . .  104 

V.  Phonics  . .  107 

VI.  Reading  . . .  116 

VII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  209-220,  or  Mas¬ 

tery  of  Words,  pages  111-120 .  122 

VIII.  Penmanship  . 129 

IX.  Arithmetic.  Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions, 

rules  for  divisibility  of  numbers  by  two,  three,  five, 

etc.,  aliquot  parts  . . . .  131 

X.  Art  and  Project  Work 

1.  Project  work  as  for  first  division . .  174 

2.  Art  correlated  with  project  work  as  design. ....  169 

XI.  Music  . 194 

Fourth  Division 

I.  Geography.  Physiographical  and  climatic  regions  of 

the  United  States,  North  America  completed....  49 

II.  Nature.  Insect  foes  and  bird  helpers,  gardens. . . .  64 

III.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Home  ownership . 90 

2.  Stories  of  colonial  life  and  heroes  of  colonial 

wars  . 93 

IV.  Language.  Text,  lessons  66-99 . 104 

V.  Phonics  . . . . ' . .  107 

VI.  Reading  . 116 

VII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller  pages  221-232,  or  Mas¬ 

tery  of  Words,  pages  121-130 . 122 

VIII.  Arithmetic.  Denominate  numbers... . . .  152 

IX.  Art  and  Project  Work 

1.  Projects  as  outlined  for  the  district. . . . .  174 

2.  Art  work  correlated  with  literature  and  school 

play . 169 

X.  Music  . 194 

XI.  Penmanship  . 129 
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SIXTH  GRADE 

First  Division 

Page 

I.  Health.  Text,  pages  1-102 . . .  37 

II.  Nature.  Wonder  plants,  desert  oddities,  poisonous 

plants,  forestry . . .  66 

III.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Cooperation  in  maintaining  health .  94 

2.  Men  of  Revolutionary  period  and  explorers  and 

settlers  of  the  Mississippi  valley .  95 

IV.  Language.  Text,  lessons  1-29... . .  104 

V.  Phonics.  Word  building  and  review  throughout  the 

year  . .  107 

VI.  Reading.  (See  Manual  and  detailed  requirements  in 

literature.)  . 117 

VII.  Penmanship.  (See  Palmer  Manuals.) . . .  129 

VIII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  233-244,  or  Mas¬ 

tery  of  Words,  pages  1-10 . .  123 

IX.  Arithmetic.  Review;  reading,  writing,  and  four  funda¬ 
mental  processes  with  decimals .  153 

X.  Art  and  Project  Work 

1.  Project  work  as  possible  in  the  district .  180 

2.  Art  correlated  with  literature;  sketching .  170 

XI.  Music.  Division  of  work  left  to  supervisors . 196 

Second  Division 

I.  Health.  Text,  pages  103-209 . 37 

II.  Nature.  Winter  birds. . . . 66 

III.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Wealth  . 94 

2.  Statesmen  of  pre-Civil  War  and  Civil  War  per¬ 

iods,  life  of  Lincoln  started . . .  96 

IV.  Language.  Text,  lessons  30-40 . 104 

V.  Phonics  . . . .  •  . .  497 

VI.  Reading  . 117 

VII.  Penmanship  . 129 

VIII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  245-256,  or  Mas¬ 

tery  of  Words,  pages  11-21. . . . .  123 

IX.  Arithmetic  Denominate  numbers;  definition  and 

drawing  of  plane  forms  . . . .  153 

X.  Art  and  Project  Work 

1.  Project  work  as  suited  to  district . . .  180 

2.  Posters  and  lettering,  toys . . .  170 

XI.  Music  . *. . . .  196 
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Third  Division 

Page 

I.  Geography.  Mathematical  geography  and  industrial 

geography  of  South  America . .  51 

II.  Nature.  Big  game  and  wild  animals .  66 

III.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Use  of  property  for  individual  happiness. . .  94 

2.  Lincoln  completed;  inventors  and  leaders  of 

American  thought  . 96 

IV.  Language.  Text,  lessons  42-64... . 104 

V.  Phonics  . 107 

VI.  Reading  . 117 

VII.  Penmanship  . 129 

VIII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  257-268,  or  Mas¬ 
tery  of  Words,  pages  21-31.. . 123 

IX.  Arithmetic.  Short  methods  and  application  to  business 

problems,  percentile  equivalents .  154 

X.  Art  and  Project  Work 

1.  Project  work  as  suited  to  district. . . 180 

2.  Flower  pots,  etc.,  interior  decoration . 171 

XI.  Music  . 196 

Fourth  Division 

I.  Geography.  South  America  completed;  Europe .  53 

II.  Nature.  Birds,  butterflies,  moths,  insects  that  destroy 

or  save  trees . .  66 

III.  History  and  Civics 

1.  Use  of  property  in  cooperation  with  government.  94 

2.  Leaders  following  the  Civil  War;  present  leaders 

and  problems  . .  97 

IV.  Language.  Text,  lessons  65-94  . 104 

V.  Phonics.  Test  for  mastery  of  essentials .  107 

IV.  Reading  . 117 

VII.  Penmanship.  Test  for  attainment  of  standards .  129 

VIII.  Spelling.  New-World  Speller,  pages  269-280,  or  Mas¬ 
tery  of  Words,  pages  31-41 . . .  123 

IX.  Arithmetic.  Percentage  and  its  applications.. .  155 

X.  Art  and  Project  Work 

1.  Project  work  as  suited  to  district .  180 

2.  Gift  books  of  spring  flowers,  etc .  170 

XI.  Music  . 196 


THE  DAILY  PROGRAM 


A  good  daily  program  is  the  most  essential  element  in  estab¬ 
lishing  proper  routine  in  a  school  room.  When  well  planned, 
it  guides  the  teacher  through  the  day  with  no  lesson  omitted, 
no  recitation  too  long  or  too  short.  The  following  are  import¬ 
ant  principles  in  the  planning  of  a  program: 

1.  The  time  devoted  to  each  subject  should  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  time  apportionment  used  in  the  course 
of  study. 

2.  Each  subject  should  be  placed  so  that  the  type  of  activity 
involved  will  not  be  harmful  or  cause  inefficient  class  work;  for 
example,  neither  writing  nor  drawing  should  follow  a  recess 
period. 

3.  The  subjects  should  be  arranged  so  that  different  kinds 
of  mental  activity  come  together.  Some  kinds  of  activity  should 
alternate. 

4.  The  most  difficult  subjects  should  be  given  the  best 
periods  of  the  day.  These  are  the  second  period  following  the 
beginning  of  school  and  the  period  following  each  recess.  For 
reasons  which  are  applicable  to  most  school  rooms  the  morning 
periods  are  generally  considered  better  than  those  of  the  after¬ 
noon. 

5.  Correlation  of  subject  matter  should  be  constantly  pro¬ 
vided  for. 


COMBINING  CLASSES 

The  type  of  school  will  determine  the  program.  One  teacher, 
two  teacher,  and  three  teacher  schools  justify  special  attention. 
From  the  school  having  four  teachers  up  to  the  fully  graded 
school  the  daily  program  has  the  same  general  form. 

The  impossibility  of  teaching  all  subjects  in  a  one  teacher 
school  has  long  been  recognized.  The  remedy  has  been  mis¬ 
cellaneous  re-grouping  of  pupils  and  alternating  of  classes.  The 
evils  this  developed  are  irregular  progress  through  school  with 
many  subjects  omitted,  often  an  entire  grade;  and  an  overabund¬ 
ance  of  written  exercises  which  results  in  poor  penmanship  and 
indefinite  thinking. 
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The  plan  here  presented  regroups  pupils  regularly,  and  so 
avoids  omitting  subjects;  and,  by  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
recitations,  partly  removes  the  cause  of  poor  work  and  indefinite 
thinking.  The  plan  also  provides  longer  recitation  periods  than 
are  usually  found  in  a  one  teacher  school.  According  to  this 
plan,  the  eight  classes  in  a  one  room  school  are  in  four  groups. 
Group  one  includes  grades  one  and  two;  all  work  is  given  to¬ 
gether  except  reading,  number  work,  and  writing.  Group  two 
includes  grades  three  and  four;  all  classes  are  combined,  except 
number  work.  Group  three  includes  grades  five  and  six;  all 
classes  are  combined,  except  language  and  arithmetic.  Group 
four  includes  grades  seven  and  eight;  all  classes  are  taken  to¬ 
gether,  except  English,  geography,  and  sanitation.  For  the  first 
year  of  use  of  such  a  plan  the  subject  matter  of  the  higher  grade 
in  the  group  should  largely  be  used.  After  that  the  subject 
matter  alternates  by  years  as  suggested  in  the  following  out¬ 
line: 


Group  One,  First  and  Second  Grades 

All  work  together  except  reading,  number  work,  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Use  first  grade  plans  and  add  second  grade  plans  in  fore¬ 
going  subjects. 

Group  Two,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades 


First  Year 

leading:  Separate  classes 
Language:  Fourth  grade  plans 
Arithmetic:  Third  grade  plans 
Geography:  Fourth  grade 
plans 

Nature:  Third  grade  plans 
Phonics:  Third  grade  plans 
History  and  Civics:  Fourth 
grade  plans 

Group  Three,  Fifth  and  Sixth 
First  Year 

Reading:  Fifth  and  sixth 
grade  plans 

Language:  Separate  classes 
Hygiene:  Sixth  grade  plans 


Second  Year 
Separate  classes 
Third  grade  plans 
Fourth  grade  plans 
Third  grade  plans 

Fourth  grade  plans 
Fourth  grade  plans 
Third  grade  plans 

Grades 

Second  Year 

Read  together,  if  necessary 

Separate  classes 
Fifth  grade  plans 
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Arithmetic :  Separate  classes 
Geography:  Sixth  grade  plans 
Nature:  Sixth  grade  plans 
Spelling:  Sixth  grade  plans 
History:  Sixth  grade  plans 

Group  Four,  Seventh  and  Eighth 

First  Year 

English:  Separate  classes 
Arithmetic 
Eighth  grade  history 
General  biological  science 
Reading 

Sanitation  and  Geography 

Separate  classes 


Separate  classes 
Fifth  grade  plans 
Fifth  grade  plans 
Fifth  grade  plans 
Fifth  grade  plans 

Grades 

Second  Year 
Separate  clasess 
Elementary  industrial  science 
Community  civics 

Reading 

Sanitation  and  Geography 
Separate  classes 


SUGGESTIVE  DAILY  PROGRAM 

The  following  is  a  suggested  arrangement  of  recitation 
periods.  The  extent  of  help  possible  in  study  periods  and 
the  planning  of  definite  subjects  for  study  can  be  arranged 
from  these. 

On  the  first  day  of  school  a  program  should  be  made  out 
and  placed  where  all  can  see  it,  even  though  it  will  probably 
require  changing  later.  When  changes  are  made,  however,  they 
should  be  shown  promptly  on  the  written  schedule.  A  program 
should  be  followed  as  long  as  it  works  well,  but  a  change  in 
the  order  of  subjects  is  sometimes  helpful. 

A  short  period  early  in  the  day  devoted  to  a  review  of 
assignments  avoids  much  idleness  and  confusion. 

One  Teacher  School 

9:00—9:10  Opening  exercises 

9:10 — 9:15  Assignment 

9:15 — 9:30  Development  work  and  language,  first  and 
second  grades 

9:30 — 9:45  Nature  and  language,  third  and  fourth  grades 

9:45 — 9:55  Arithmetic  drill,  grammar  grades 

9 : 55 — 10 : 15  Arithmetic,  grammar  grades 
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10:15 — 10:30  Language  and  reading,  alternating,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades 
10:30 — 10:40  Recess 
10:40 — 10:50  Reading,  first  grade 

10:50 — 11:05  Sanitation,  eighth  grade,  two  days  per  week 
Geography,  seventh  grade,  three  days  per  week 
11:05 — 11:15  Reading,  second  grade 
11:15 — 11:25  Reading,  third  grade 
11:25 — 11:40  English,  eighth  grade 

11:40 — 12:00  Sense  training  and  number,  first  grade;  num¬ 
ber,  second  grade 

1:00 — 1:15  Hygiene  and  nature,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
1:15 — 1:25  Phonics  and  word  drill,  first  and  second  grades 
1:25 — 1:40  English,  seventh  grade 
1:40 — 1:50  Writing 

1:50 — 2:00  Reading,  first  grade.  Dismiss  first  and  second 
grades 

2:00 — 2:15  Geography  and  history,  alternating,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades 

2:15 — 2:30  Reading  and  music,  alternating,  fourth  grade 

2:30 — 2:40  Recess 

2:40 — 2:50  Arithmetic,  third  grade 

2:50 — 3:00  Arithmetic,  fourth  grade 

3:00 — 3:15  History,  eighth  grade 

3:15 — 3:25  Geography  and  history,  alternating,  third  and 
fourth  grades 

3:25 — 3:40  Hygiene  and  reading,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
3:40 — 3:50  Elementary  industrial  science  and  oral  English, 
alternating,  seventh  and  eighth  grades 


Two  Teacher  School,  Primary  Grades 

9 : 00 — 9 : 10  Opening  exercises 
9:10 — 9:20  Story,  first  and  second  grades 
9:20 — 9:40  Language,  third  and  fourth  grades 
9:40 — 9:50  Phonics,  first  and  second  grades 
10:00 — 10:15  Reading,  second  grade 
10:15 — 10:30  Reading,  third  grade 
10:30 — 10:45  Recess 
10:45—11:00  Reading,  first  grade 
11:00 — 11:10  Number,  second  grade 
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11:10—11:30 

11:30—11:40 

11:40—12:00 

1:00—1:15 

1:15—1:35 

1:35—1:45 

1:45—2:00 

2:00—2:05 

2:05—2:10 

2:10—2:30 

2:30—2:40 

2:40—2:55 

2:55—3:10 

3:10—3:30 


Writing,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades; 

board  work,  first  grade 
Music 

Reading,  fourth  grade 

Nature  and  language,  first  and  second  grades 
Geography,  third  and  fourth  grades 
Word  drill  on  reading,  first  grade 
Phonics,  third  and  fourth  grades 
Game 

Board  work,  first  and  second  grades 
Arithmetic 

Recess.  Dismiss  first  and  second  grades. 
Nature,  third  and  fourth  grades 
Story  and  art 

History  and  civics,  third  and  fourth  grades 


Two  Teacher  School,  Grammar  Grades 


9:00 — 9:10  Opening 
9:10 — 9:20  Assignment 

9:20 — 9:40  Reading,  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  oral  English, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades 
9:40 — 9:50  Arithmetic  drill 

9:50 — 10:10  Arithmetic,  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
10:10 — 10:30  History,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
10:30 — 10:45  Recess 

10:45 — 11:00  Nature,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
11:00—11:15  Music 

11:15 — 11:35  Language  and  spelling,  seventh  grade 
11:35 — 12:00  Language  and  spelling,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
1:00 — 1:20  Language  and  spelling,  eighth  grade 
1:20 — 1:35  Arithmetic,  fifth  grade 
1:35 — 1:50  Arithmetic,  sixth  grade 
1:50 — 2:05  Geography,  seventh  grade 
2:05 — 2:20  General  science,  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
2:20—2:30  Writing 
2:30 — 2:40  Recess 

2:40 — 3:00  Hygiene,  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  sanitation, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades 

3:00 — 3:15  Geography,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  three  or 
four  days 

3:15 — 3:30  History,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  three  or 
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four  days 

3:00 — 3:30  Art,  one  or  two  days 

Three  Teacher  School 

The  three  teacher  school  is  a  problem  different  from  the 
others.  The  grammar  grade  department  consists  usually  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  program  for  this  department  is 
similar  to  the  graded  program.  The  other  departments  have 
three  grades  each.  The  simplest  organization  of  the  primary 
department  is  to  have  the  first  and  second  grades  come  one 
half  day  each,  and  the  third  grade  all  day,  though  they  may 
be  dismissed  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon.  Under  this  arrange^ 
ment  the  daily  program  will  follow  closely  the  .  graded  school 
program  for  half  day  sessions.  A  suggestive  program  for  the 
intermediate  grades  follows: 


Time 

4th  Grade 

5th  Grade 

6th  Grade 

CD 

O 

o 

1 

CD 

O 

Opening  Exercises 

"  .. . 

9:10—9:20 

Assignment 

9:20—9:35 

Hyg.  M.,  Tues. 

Hyg.  W.,  Th. 

9:35—9:50 

Reading 

9:50—10:00 

Penmanship 

Penmanship 

Penmanship 

10:00—10:15 
10:15' — 10:30 

10:30—10:45 

Recess 

Reading 

Reading 

10:45 — 11:00  Development  work 

(Nature,  Geog.,  Hist.) 

11:00—11:15 

Language 

11:15—11:30 

Music 

Music 

Music 

11:30—11:45 

11:45—12:00 

Language 

Language 

1:00—1:15 

1:15—1:30 

Arithmetic 

Nature,  Geog. 

1:30—1:45 

1:45—2:15 

Supervised  study 

Arithmetic 

and  art 

2:15—2:30 

2:30—2:45 

Recess,  Fourth 

Arithmetic 

grade  dismissed 

2 : 45—2 : 55 

Spelling 

Spelling 

Spelling 

2:55—3:15 

Geog.  &  Nature 

3 : 15—3 : 30 

Hist.  W.,  Th. 

Hist  M.,  Tn. 

TIME  APPORTIONMENT 


The  following  table  shows  the  time  (in  minutes)  assigned  to 
each  subject  in  the  first  six  grades.  This  apportionment  was 
used  by  the  committee  as  a  guide  in  the  organization  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and  is  included  here  that  the  teacher  may  use  it 
in  making  the  daily  program.  The  plan  provides  for  825 
minutes  per  week  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  1300  minutes 
in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  1450  minutes  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades.  In  the  first  and  second  grades,  the  825  minutes 
will  permit  of  half-day  sessions.  If  all-day  sessions  in  these 
grades  are  held,  the  time  should  be  increased  by  one-third. 


1st 

Gr. 

2  nd 
Gr. 

3  rd 
Gr. 

4  th 
Gr. 

5  th 
Gr. 

6  th 
Gr. 

I.  Health  and  Nature  Group 

1 

1.  Health,  Morals,  and 

Physical  Training 

65 

65 

65 

65 

100 

100 

2.  Geography 

100 

100 

100 

100 

3.  Nature 

100 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

II.  History  and  Civics  Group 

1.  Civics 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

2.  Bio.  Stories,  Hist. 

50 

25 

50 

50 

150 

150 

III.  English  Group 

1 

1 

1.  Language 

50  1 

1 

50 

1 

75 

100 

150 

150 

2.  Phonics 

50 

50 

50 

50 

3.  Reading 

150  | 

150 

225 

200 

150 

150 

4.  Spelling 

25 

75  1 

75 

75 

75 

5.  Writing 

50  1 

1 

50 

i , 

50  1 

75  | 

■ 

75 

1 

75 

• 

IV.  Industrial  Art  Group 

| 

i 

1 

i  i 

1.  Arithmetic 

1 

50 

| 

150  | 

150  | 

1  1 

200  | 

200 

2.  Art  and  Con.  Work  | 

125  | 

100 

200  | 

175  | 

|  100  I 

100 

3.  Project  Work 

1 

i 

1 

I 

1 

125  1 

I 

125 

V.  Music  and  Play  Group 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

| 

1.  Music 

75 

75  | 

75  | 

75 

100 

100 

2.  Organized  Play 

60  | 

60 

60  | 

60 

At  Recess 

HEALTH  AND  NATURE  GROUP 


HEALTH,  MORALS,  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

The  general  plan  for  health,  morals,  and  physical  training 
work  in  the  elementary  schools  includes: 

First — Provision  for  the  physical  examination  and  medical 
inspection  of  all  school  children  at  least  once  a  year. 

Second. — The  correction  of  the  defects  discovered  as  a  result 
of  medical  inspection  by  a  system  of  “follow  up.’' 

Third. — The  maintenance  of  better  sanitary  and  hygienic 
conditions  in  school  buildings  and  grounds.  The  scoring  of  all 
school  buildings  twice  each  year. 

Fourth. — The  protection  of  the  school  population  from  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  by  daily  inspection  and  exclusion  of  incipient 
cases. 

Fifth. — Careful  instruction  in  personal,  household,  and  pub¬ 
lic  hygiene. 

Sixth. — Systematic  physical  training  as  a  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  normal  physical  growth. 

The  above  provisions  will  be  made  the  principal  subject 
matter  of  a  special  bulletin  to  be  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Education  soon.  Suggestions  and  outlines  for  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  topics  here  follow: 

Daily  Inspection 

Directions  to  the  teacher: 

1.  Make  a  brief  -rapid  inspection  each  morning  of  all 
children  under  your  care.  Look  for  signs  of  health  disorders. 
If  any  such  signs  are  observed,  follow  up  with  additional  investi¬ 
gations.  This  should  be  done  quietly  and  as  confidentially  as 
possible.  If  there  is  warrant  for  exclusion,  send  the  child  home 
with  a  note  to  the  parents  giving  your  reasons  for  so  doing  or  fill 
out  the  proper  card  and  send  it  by  the  child  to  the  principal 
or  health  supervisor.  The  following  signs  are  important  as  in¬ 
dicating  disorders  of  health  which  warrant  further  investigation : 
(a)  Sore  throat 
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(b) 

Earache 

(c) 

Running  nose 

(d) 

Sore  eyes 

(e) 

Dizziness  or  faintness 

(f ) 

Flushed  face  without 

normal  cause 

(g) 

Unusual  pallor 

(h) 

Eruption  of  any  kind 

(i) 

Vomiting 

(j) 

Frequent  coughing 

(k) 

Convulsions 

(1) 

Swollen  glands  in  the 

neck 

(m) 

Puffiness  of  face  or  eyes 

(n) 

Shortness  of  breath 

(o)  Acute  pain 

(p)  Parasitic  skin  troubles 

(q)  Lassitude 

(r)  Headache 

The  presence  of  any  of  the  above  signs  may  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  beginning  contagious .  or  infectious  disease,  which,  in 
the  interest  of  all,  will  warrant  exclusion  from  school  until  later 
developments  show  clearly  what  to  do. 

2.  Appoint  each  week  a  suitable  number  of  pupils  to  act 
as  health  officers  for  the  school  room.  These  health  officers 
may  keep  a  temperature  record  showing  the  temperature  of 
the  room  at  one  hour  intervals.  They  may  keep  a  record  of 
relative  humidity  in  a  similar  way,  consulting  the  hygrometer 
and  indicating  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  They  may 
regulate  both  temperature  and  relative  humidity,  maintaining 
a  temperature  of  65  to  68  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  a  relative 
humidity  of  about  65  per  cent  saturation.  They  may  open  the 
windows  during  exercise  periods  and  may  keep  the  room  in 
order  by  attending  to  any  other  matter  judged  by  the  teacher 
to  be  worthy  of  daily  attention. 

3.  Make  a  brief  inspection  of  children  for  cleanliness  and 
neatness,  covering  such  part  of  the  following  points  each  day 
that  none  will  be  neglected  during  the  week: 

(a)  Clothing — cleanliness,  order 

(b)  Hair,  hands,  and  face 

(c)  Handkerchiefs 
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(d)  Teeth — brushing  (inquiry) 

(e)  Nails — cleanliness,  biting 

(f )  Shoes 

FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  GRADES 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

Textbooks  (for  teachers) : 

Gulick  Hygiene  Series:  Book  One,  Good  Health 
Brown’s  Good  Health  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Jones’  Keep  Well  Stories  for  Little  Folks 
Gulick  Hygiene  Series:  Book  Two,  Emergencies 
Sure  Pop  and  the  Safety  Scouts 

For  various  reasons,  the  outline  for  health  talks  which 
follows  is  not  divided  into  years  and  divisions.  The  ground  in¬ 
dicated  should  be  covered,  however,  according  to  such  monthly- 
plan  as  the  superintendent  may  furnish.  The  first  three  texts 
will  furnish  the  teacher  ample  material  for  the  talks  on  Health 
of  Body.  The  last  two  texts  cover  the  field  of  Safety  for  these 
grades. 

Health  of  Body 

1.  Cleanliness  and  care  of  person 

(a)  Hands 

(b)  Face 

(c)  Teeth 

(d)  Body,  skin 

(e)  Finger  nails 

(f )  Hair 

2.  Prudence 

(a)  Eating:  quantity,  quality,  mastication 

(b)  Drinking:  purity  of  water,  avoid  tea  and 

coffee 

(c)  Sleeping:  number  of  hours,  windows  open 

(d)  Breathing:  fresh  air,  through  nose 

3.  Exercise 

Simple  explanation  of  the  physical  training  act¬ 
ivities  provided  for  the  respective  grades 
should  be  given  to  make  clear  some  of  the 
simpler  purposes  to  be  accomplished. 
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4.  Physical  courage  and  endurance  of  pain 

Every  person  must  learn  to  endure  some  pain. 
Explain  the  use  of  pain  and  praise  the  en¬ 
durance  of  necessary  pain. 

5.  Posture 

Securing  good  posture  is  a  part  of  physical  train¬ 
ing  but  it  must  be  followed  up  during  the  per¬ 
iods  when  children  are  not  engaged  in  phys¬ 
ical  activities.  Inculcate  right  habifts  of 
standing,  sitting,  and  walking. 

6.  Safety 

1.  Dangers  m  the  home 

2.  Dangers  in  the  street 

3.  Dangers  of  general  nature 

4.  First  aid  treatment 

Health  of  Mind  and  Good  Citizenship 

“The  Ten  Laws  of  the  Good  American,”  as  formulated  for 
the  National  Institution  for  Moral  Instruction  by  Wm,  J.  Hutchins, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  talks  in  these  three  grades  on  Health  of 
Mind  and  Good  Citizenship.  The  Code  in  full  follows  and  such 
subject  matter,  illustrations,  helps,  and  plans  as  the  National 
Institution  may  publish  will  be  supplied  to  superintendents  as 
they  issue. 

The  first  law  is  The  Law  of  Health.  The  Good  American 
tries  to  gain  and  to  keep  perfect  health.  The  welfare  of  our 
country  depends  upon  those  who  try  to  be  physically  fit  for  their 
daily  work.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  keep  my  clothes,  my  body,  and  my  mind  clean. 

2.  I  will  avoid  those  habits  which  would  harm  me,  and 
will  make  and  never  break  those  habits  which  will  help  me. 

3.  I  will  try  to  take  such  food,  sleep,  and  exercise  as 
will  keep  me  in  perfect  health. 

The  second  law  is  The  Law  of  Self-Control.  The  Good  Ameri¬ 
can  controls  himself.  Those  who  best  control  themselves  can 
best  serve  their  country. 

1.  I  will  control  my  tongue  and  will  not  allow  it  to  speak 
mean,  vulgar  or  profane  words. 
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2.  1  will  control  my  temper,  and  will  not  get  angry 
when  people  or  things  displease  me. 

3.  I  will  control  my  thoughts,  and  will  not  allow  a  fool¬ 
ish  wish  to  spoil  a  wise  purpose. 

The  Third  law  is  The  Law  of  Self-reliance.  The  good  Ameri¬ 
can  is  self-reliant.  Self-conceit  is  silly,  but  self-reliance  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  boys  and  girls  who  would  be  strong  and  useful  . 

1.  I  will  gladly  listen  to  the  advice  of  older  and  wiser 
people,  but  I  will  learn  to  think  for  myself,  choose  for  my¬ 
self,  act  for  myself. 

2.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  being  laughed  at. 

3.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  doing  right  when  the  crowd 
does  wrong. 

The  fourth  law  is  The  Law  of  Reliability.  The  Good  Ameri¬ 
can  is  reliable.  Our  country  grows  great  and  good  as  her  citi¬ 
zens  are  able  more  fully  to  trust  each  other.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  be  honest,  in  word  and  act.  I  will  not  lie, 
sneak,  pretend,  nor  will  I  keep  the  truth  from  those  who 
have  a  right  to  it. 

2.  I  will  not  do  wrong  in  the  hope  of  not  being  found 
out.  I  cannot  hide  the  truth  from  myself,  and  cannot  often 
hide  it  from  others. 

3.  I  will  not  take  without  permission  what  does  not 
belong  to  me. 

4.  I  will  do  promptly  what  I  have  promised  to  do.  If  I 
have  made  a  foolish  promise,  I  will  at  once  confess  my  mis¬ 
take,  and  I  will  try  to  make  good  any  harm  which  my  mis¬ 
take  may  have  caused.  I  will  so  speak  and  act  that  people 
will  find  it  easier  to  trust  each  other. 

The  fifth  law  is  The  Law  of  Clean  Play.  The  Good  American 
plays  fair.  Clean  play  increases  and  trains  one’s  strength,  and 
helps  one  to  be  more  useful  to  one’s  country.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  not  cheat,  nor  will  I  play  for  keeps  or  for 
money.  If  I  should  not  play  fair,  the  loser  would  lose  the 
the  fun  of  the  game,  the  winner  would  lose  his  self-respect, 
and  the  game  itself  would  become  a  mean  and  often  a  cruel 
business. 

2.  I  will  treat  my  opponent  with  politeness. 

3.  If  I  play  in  a  group  game,  I  will  play,  not  for  my  own 
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glory,  but  for  the  success  of  my  team  and  the  fun  of  the  game. 

4.  I  will  be  a  good  loser  or  a  generous  winner. 

The  sixth  law  is  The  Law  of  Duty.  The  Good  American  does 
his  duty.  The  shirker  or  the  willing  idler  lives  upon  the  labor 
of  others,  burdens  others  with  the  work  which  he  ought  to  do 
himself.  He  harms  his  fellow  citizens  and  so  harms  his  country. 

1.  I  will  try  to  find  out  what  my  duty  is,  what  I  ought 
to  do,  and  my  duty  I  will  do,  whether  it  is  easy  or  hard.  What 
I  ought  to  do  I  can  do. 

The  seventh  law  is  The  Law  of  Good  Workmanship.  The 
Good  American  tries  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way. 
The  welfare  of  our  country  depends  upon  those  who  have  learned 
to  do  in  the  right  way  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done.  There- 
fore: 

1.  I  will  get  the  best  possible  education,  and  learn  all 
that  I  can  from  those  who  have  learned  to  do  the  right  thing 
in  the  right  way. 

2.  I  will  take  an  interest  in  my  work,  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  slip-shod  and  merely  passable  work.  A  wheel 
or  a  rail  or  a  nail  carelessly  made  may  cause  the  death  of 
hundreds. 

3.  I  will  try  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way,  even 
when  no  one  else  sees  or  praises  me.  But  when  I  have  done 
my  best,  I  will  not  envy  those  who  have  done  better,  or  have 
received  larger  reward.  Envy  spoils  the  work  and  the 
worker. 

The  eighth  law  is  The  Law  of  Team-Work.  The  Good  Ameri¬ 
can  works  in  friendly  cooperation  with  his  fellow  workers.  One 
man  alone  could  not  build  a  city  or  a  great  railroad.  One  man 
alone  would  find  it  hard  to  build  a  house  or  a  bridge.  That  I  may 
have  bread,  men  have  sowed  and  reaped,  men  have  made  plows 
and  threshers,  men  have  built  mills  and  mined  coal,  men  have 
made  stoves  and  kept  stores.  As  we  learn  better  how  to  work 
together,  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  advanced. 

1.  In  whatever  work  I  do  with  others,  I  will  do  my  part 
and  will  help  others  do  their  part. 

2.  I  will  keep  in  order  the  things  which  I  use  in  my 
work.  When  things  are  out  of  place,  they  are  often  in  the 
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way,  and  sometimes  they  are  hard  to  find.  Disorder  means 
confusion,  and  the  waste  of  time  and  patience. 

3.  In  all  my  work  with  others,  I  will  be  cheerful. 
Cheerlessness  depresses  all  the  workers  and  injures  all  the 
work. 

4.  When  I  have  received  money  for  my  work,  I  will  be 
neither  a  miser  nor  a  spendthrift.  I  will  save  or  spend  as 
one  of  the  friendly  workers  of  America. 

The  ninth  law  is  The  Law  of  Kindness.  The  Good  American 
is  kind.  In  America  those  who  are  of  different  races,  colors  and 
conditions  must  live  together.  We  are  of  many  different  sorts, 
but  we  are  one  great  people.  Every  unkindness  hurts  the  com¬ 
mon  life,  every  kindness  helps  the  common  life.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  thoughts.  I  will  bear  no 
spites  or  grudges.  I  will  not  think  myself  above  any  other 
boy  or  girl  just  because  I  am  of  a  different  race  or  color  or 
condition.  I  will  never  despise  anybody. 

2.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  speech.  I  will  not  gossip  nor 
will  I  speak  unkindly  of  anyone.  Words  may  wound  or  heal. 

3.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  acts.  I  will  not  selfishly  in¬ 
sist  on  having  my  own  way.  I  will  always  be  polite.  Rude 
people  are  not  good  Americans.  I  will  not  trouble  unneces¬ 
sarily  those  who  do  work  for  me.  I  will  do  my  nest  to  pre¬ 
vent  cruelty,  and  will  give  my  best  help  to  those  who  need 
it  most. 

The  tenth  law  is  The  Law  of  Loyalty.  The  good  American  is 
loyal.  If  our  America  is  to  become  ever  greater  and  better,  her 
citizens  must  be  loyal,  devotedly  faithful,  in  every  relation  of 
life. 

1.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  family.  In  loyalty  I  will  gladly 
obey  my  parents  or  those  who  are  in  their  place.  I  will  do 
my  best  to  help  each  member  of  my  family  to  strength  and 
usefulness. 

2.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  school.  In  loyalty  I  will  obey 
and  help  other  pupils  to  obey  those  rules  which  further  the 
good  of  all. 

3.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  town,  my  state,  my  country. 
In  loyalty  I  will  respect  and  help  others  to  respect  their  laws 
and  their  courts  of  justice. 
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4.  I  will  be  loyal  to  humanity.  In  loyalty  I  will  do 
my  best  to  help  the  friendly  relations  of  our  country  with 
every  other  country,  and  to  give  to  everyone  in  every  land 
the  best  possible  chance. 

If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my  family,  I  may  be 
disloyal  to  my  school.  If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my 
school,  I  may  be  disloyal  to  my  town,  my  state,  and  my 
country.  If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my  town,  state,  and 
country,  I  may  be  disloyal  to  humanity.  I  will  try  above 
all  things  else  to  be  loyal  to  humanity;  then  I  shall  surely 
be  loyal  to  my  country,  my  state,  and  my  town,  to  my 
school  and  to  my  family. 

And  he  who  obeys  the  law  of  loyalty  obeys  all  of  the 
other  nine  laws  of  the  Good  American. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

Textbook  (basal) : 

Hutchinson’s  The  Child’s  Day 

First  division,  pp.  1  to  47;  Second  division,  pp.  48  to  99; 
Third  division,  pp.  100  to  155;  Fourth  division,  pp.  156  to  end. 
This  text  furnishes  a  “running  commentary  of  explanation  and 
such  outlines  of  our  bodily  structure  and  needs  as  are  required 
to  make  clear”  the  whys  of  desirable  health  habits.  One  lesson 
a  week  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  nature  study 
or  as  content  reading  in  the  reading  period  will  complete  the 
work. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Health  of  Mind  and  Good  Citizenship 

(For  suggestions  see  outline  beginning  on  page  3£.) 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

Textbooks : 

Ritchie  &  Caldwell’s  Primer  of  Hygiene  (basal) 

Clark’s  Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools  (for 
teachers)  One-half  year  alternating  with  geography.  First 
division,  Chapters  I  to  XVIII,  pp.  1  to  89;  Second  division, 
Chapters  XIX  to  XXXIV,  pp.  90  to  179. 

In  this  grade  the  study'  of  hygiene  is  given  a  definite  place 
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in  the  daily  program.  Fundamental  facts,  a  knowledge  of 
which  will  enable  the  “people  to  shake  off  the  great  burden 
of  preventable  disease  they  are  now  carrying/’  are  the  definite 
aim  of  this  course.  Supplementary  work  should  include  a  study 
of  the  simple  laws  of  hygiene  as  exemplified  in  the  work  of 
physical  education,  Grades  I  to  V,  in  Clark’s  book. 

Health  of  Mind  and  Good  Citizenship 

(For  suggestions,  see  outline  beginning  on  page  32) 

SIXTH  GRADE 


Hygiene  and  Sanitation 
Textbook  (basal) : 

Ritchie’s  Primer  of  Sanitation 

One-half  year  alternating  with  home  geography.  First 
division.  Chapters  I  to  XXII,  pp.  1  to  102;  Second  division, 
Chapters  XXIII  to  XXXVII,  pp.  103  to  210.  In  this  grade  are 
taken  up  the  “principles  of  preventive  medicine  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  public  hygiene.”  Supplementary  work  should  in¬ 
clude  a  careful  study  of  the  various  bulletins  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Health  of  Mind  and  Good  Citizenship 

(For  suggestions  see  outline  beginning  on  page  32.) 

Physical  Training 

Textbook  (for  teachers) : 

Clark’s  Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools. 

Time:  Four  or  five,  four  minute  periods  daily  in  addition 
to  recess  periods  in  the  three  lower  grades.  Pour,  two  minute 
setting  up  exercises  in  the  classrooms  and  one  twelve  minute 
period  devoted  to  supervised  recreation  or  gymnastic  drills, 
preferably  out  of  doors,  daily  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades. 

The  work  in  the  two  lower  grades  consists  of  story  plays, 
games,  and  rhythmic  plays.  (See  Clark)  In  the  third  grade  it 
consists  of  gymnastics,  rhythmic  plays  and  games.  The  twelve 
minute  period  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  may,  where  it 
is  impossible  to  arrange  otherwise,  be  given  as  part  of  the  re¬ 
cess  period. 
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Directions  to  teachers:  Clark’s  “Directions  for  Teaching 
the  Lessons”  pp.  1-19,  should  be  read  with  care.  This  chapter 
constitutes  a  brief  pedagogical  treatise  on  the  subject  and  if 
read  with  sufficient  care  will  enable  the  teacher  to  undertake 
the  work  outlined  for  her  grade  with  the  hope  of  success. 

As  much  as  possible  teachers  should  join  the  pupils  in  their 
games  on  the  playgrounds  during  recess  periods. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Educational  Aspect 

Geography  has  to  do  with  relations  of  man  to  the  earth. 
It  is  an  interpretation  of  mutual  relation  of  geographic  environ¬ 
ment  to  economic  development  on  the  one  hand  and  to  political 
history  on  the  other.  To  see  how  men  are  utilizing  the  forces 
in  nature  and  are  affected  in  their  enterprises  by  nature’s 
laws  and  bounties  leads  to  an  insight  into  the  conditions  of 
people  over  the  world  as  a  result  of  their  environments  and  op¬ 
portunities  and  an  understanding  of  the  necessary  interrelations 
of  peoples  and  individuals,  the  dependence  of  one  person  to 
another  and  the  interdependence  of  all.  Through  such  a  study 
of  interdependence,  distant  and  strange  peoples  come  to  be  in¬ 
telligently  and  sympathetically  understood  rather  than  considered 
as  objects  of  curiosity. 

Pupils  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  which  present 
social  and  economic  conditions  are  forcing  upon  us,  and  geog¬ 
raphy  can  contribute  a  large  share  of  those  industrial  concepts 
which  the  school  must"  furnish. 

Instruction  in  geography  should  be  concrete  and  real. 
Through  excursions,  illustrative  materials,  pictures,  and  current 
literatures,  the  vitalizing  contact  with  life  should  be  secured. 


THIRD  GRADE 

I.  Home  Geography 

Textbooks  (for  teachers) : 

Carpenter’s  Europe 
Stoddard’s  Norway 

Brigham  &  McFarlane’s  Essentials  of  Geography 
Frye’s  New  Geography 

Every  course  in  home  geography  must  vary  with  the  local¬ 
ity.  In  order  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  children,  their  life 
in  school,  at  home,  and  during  play  hours  should  be  the  basis. 
Those  topics  should  be  first  introduced  that  innuence  most  di¬ 
rectly  the  life  of  the  largest  number  of  pupils  and  therefore  have 
given  them  the  experiences  that  can  be  most  advantageously  used. 
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The  physical  phase  of  geography  has  been  considered  in  the 
two  preceding  grades  in  connection  with  nature  and  history  and 
civics,  as  a  background  to  the  various  industries,  and  has  been 
noticed  in  the  seasonal  changes  of  the  landscape. 

In  this  grade  the  children  observe  more  consciously  the 
physical  features  of  their  own  environment,  mountains,  peaks, 
ranges,  hills,  valleys,  canyons,  rivers,  lakes,  islands,  etc;  also 
the  agencies  that  are  shaping  and  modifying  these  landscape 
forms. 

Seasonal  changes  as  to  temperature  and  precipitation;  forms 
of  water,  rain,  snow;  typical  plants  and  trees;  where  forests, 
deserts,  prairies,  and  cultivated  areas  are  found :  effect  of  climate 
on  people,  industries,  plants,  animals. 

Use  and  value  of  mountains  for  irrigation,  grazing,  and  min¬ 
ing. 

.The  purpose  is  not  to  impart  information  but  to  get  at  the 
meaning,  the  signficance  of  phenomena  by  understanding  the 
relations  existing  between  their  various  manifestations. 

Illustration  (mountains)  : 

1‘.  What  children  have  seen  on  their  trips  into  the  can¬ 
yons — vegetation;  stream;  walls  of  rock;  inferences — what 
mountains  are  made  of,  different  kinds  of  rock,  their  char¬ 
acteristics  and  uses. 

2.  Snow  in  the  mountains — depth  of  snow,  snow  melting, 
sinking  into  the  ground,  formation  of  springs,  little  streams, 
large  canyon  streams;  uses  of  water — reservoirs,  city  water,  ir¬ 
rigation,  power  houses,  flumes,  generation  and  transmission  of 
electricity,  what  electricity  is  used  for;  effect  of  rock  forma¬ 
tion  on  water — granite,  water  pure  and  soft,  limestone,  lime 
dissolved,  water  hard;  inferences — snow  in  the  mountains  means 
life  and  industries  in  the  valleys. 

3.  Travelling  in  mountains — personal  experiences;  wnere 
roads  are  built;  mountain  roads;  dangerous  places;  dugways; 
railroads — grades,  tunnels,  summits. 

4.  Carrying  mails  in  mountains;  winter;  snowslioes. 

5.  Quarrying  stone — granite,  red  sandstone-  limestone;  uses; 
■cleans  of  transportation. 

6.  Mines — story  of  the  prospector,  veins,  tunnnels,  shafts; 
stories  of  important  mines  in  local  mountains,  value  and  uses 
of  minerals. 
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7.  Trees — timber,  where  the  largest  trees  are,  lumber  mills, 
timber  line. 

8.  Beautiful  places  in  the  mountains  to  go  to. 

9.  All  the  things  we  get  from  the  mountains 

10.  The  most  beautiful  mountains  we  have. 

11.  The  story  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains. 

Study  of  at  least  two  other  peoples  living  in  mountainous 
countries  like  ours;  the  Greeks,  Swiss,  Norsemen,  Scotch;  effect 
of  environment  on  the  people  and  the  qualities  developed. 

Illustration : 

1.  Introduction — winter,  sports,  snowshoes;  story,  “The  Call 
of  the  Wild;”  tobogganing,  skis;  Norway,  the  home  of  the 
ski. 

2.  The  mountains  of  Norway — rising  straight  out  of  the 
sea;  the  fjords;  road  up  the  mountain  side;  waterfalls;  gravel 
in  the  mountains  in  the  winter;  skis;  soldiers  on  skis;  the  Jo- 
tunnheims;  snow,  snowslides,  glaciers. 

3.  The  Jotunnheims — see  “Nine  Worlds,”  Introduction;  the 
“Giants;”  short  days,  sun  disappearing,  late  and  early  frosts; 
people  a  long  time  ago;  frost,  an  enemy  too  big  and  powerful 
to  fight;  the  home  of  the  Giants;  friends  as  well  as  enemies; 
Thor — his  desire  to  help  the  people,  his  hammer,  his  iron  chariot; 
I.oki — Thor  and  Lok?  In  search  of  adventure;  story  of  Thor  and 
Skrymir. 

4.  Man’s  best  friend  (the  sun-god  Baldur) — gave  light  and 
heat;  through  his  influence  the  rivers  burst  their  bounds,  grass 
grew  green;  crops  ripened,  life  was  made  happy.  But  in  the 
north  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  the  sun  lost  his  power,  in 
the  extreme  north  sank  out  of  sight,  and  left  the  world  in  dark¬ 
ness;  anxiety  of  people — would  he  return?  the  anxious  waiting, 
first  faint  flush,  rejoicing  at  his  return. 

5.  The  Norwegian  Home — the  little  farm  house  on  the 
mountain  side,  the  grain  field,  the  harvest  time,  the  frost, 
whole  family  at  work  in  the  field;  the  evening  meal,  the  table, 
carved  wooden  dishes  and  spoons,  porridge,  milk,  bread,  fish; 
the  Norwegian  house;  threshing,  grinding  the  grain,  rye,  barley, 
baking  the  bread;  the  winter;  clothing,  carding,  spinning, 
weaving;  new  clothes  for  Christmas;  Christmas  merrymaking. 

6.  Story — Big  Hans  and  Little  Hans,  St.  Nicholas-,  vol. 
13:201. 
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7.  The  Sathers — the  lengthening  days,  coming  of  spring, 
first  signs,  rejoicing;  going  up  to  the  mountains,  the  path,  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  Sather  house;  the  girls  left  at  the  Sather,  their  work, 
how  they  live  Sunday;  arrival  of  the  family;  time  to  return  to 
the  valley. 

8.  Story — The  Wildha|y-man,  in  Boyesen’s  “Boyhood  in 
Norway.” 

The  teacher  will  find  much  helpful  suggestive  material 
in  Part  I  of  First  Book  of  Tarr  &  McMurry’s  New  Geographies, 
but  must  realize  that  only  when  the  child  understands  the 
features  of  the  great  world  in  his  own  environment  can  he  reach 
out  and  take  hold  of  what  he  has  not  seen.  We  must  allow 
the  children’s  interests  and  experiences  to  suggest  to  us  the 
point  of  departure  to  be  followed  in  introducing  them  to  new 
fields,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  not  take  away  from 
the  subject  its  distinct  personal  point  of  view. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

I.  Utah 

Textbooks  (for  teachers): 

The  Geography  of  Utah  Supplement,  in  Tarr  &  McMurry's 
New  Geographies 

Brigham  &  McFarlane’s  Essentials  of  Geography 

Talmage’s  Great  Salt  Lake 

Annual  Report  of  State  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor,  and 
Statistics 

Pamphlets  published  by  railroad  companies  and  industrial 
institutions. 

New  Years  and  Christmas  editions  of  daily  papers 

Starting  with  the  children’s  home  community,  make  a  survey 
of  its  industries  and  products,  and  the  physical  conditions  which 
determine  them;  use  made  of  products;  where  surplus  is  sent; 
what  the  community  contributes  to  the  rest  of  the  state,  the 
country,  the  world;  what  the  community  depends  upon  other 
people  and  industries  for. 

1.  Agriculture 

fa)  Location  of  agricultural  areas  in  the  state 

fb)  Relation  to  location  of  mountains;  to  rainfall 
(c)  Irrigation-streams,  systems,  cost 
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(d)  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  irrigation 

(e)  Distribution  of  rainfall 

(f)  Conditions  of  soil 

(g)  Farming  products,  conditions  that  determine  their 
production;  value  and  distribution 

2.  Stock  Raising 

(a)  Location  of  grazing  country 

(b)  Feed  for  cattle  and  sheep  in  winter  and  summer 

(c)  Export  of  sheep  and  cattle;  the  wool  crop,  how  dis¬ 
posed  of 

3.  Lumbering 

(a)  Conditions  that  determine  growth  of  trees 

(b)  Location  of  forests 

(c)  Forest  reserves 

(d)  Location  of  sawmills 

4.  Manufacturing 


(a) 

Smelters;  Salt  Lake  Valley 

one  of  the  most 

portant 

ore  reducing  centers  in  the 

world. 

(b) 

Sugar  factories 

(c) 

Salt  works 

(d) 

Shoe  factory 

(e) 

Woollen  mills 

(f) 

History  of  manufacturing  in 

Utah 

(g) 

Home  industries 

(h) 

Main  occupations  and  industrial  establishments 

(i) 

Electric  plants 

5.  Mining 

(a) 

Chief  mining  districts 

(b) 

Ores;  coal  fields;  natural  gas;  oil  fields 

(c) 

Annual  yield  in  mining 

(d) 

Description  of  a  mine 

(e) 

Life  and  work  of  a  miner 

6.  Communication  and  Transportation 

7.  Study  of  Salt  Lake  City  as  the  chief  distributing  center 
of  the  intermountain  region. 

8.  Physical  features  of  the  region 

(a)  Great  Basin 

(b)  Colorado  Plateau 

(c)  Mountain  regions;  their  formation 
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(d)  Types  of  mountains 

(e)  Location  of  cultivated  areas 

(f)  Fundamental  point;  how  surface  determines  act¬ 
ivities  and  life 

9.  Climate 

(a)  Daily  observation  and  record  of  rainfall,  wind,  etc. 

(b)  Reasons  for  small  amount  of  rain 

(c)  Amount  of  snowfall;  relation  to  irrigation 

(d)  Effect  of  mountains  on  climate 

(e)  General  characteristics  of  our  climate 

10.  Lake  Bonneville 

11.  Landscape  and  surface  covering  as  related  to  sur¬ 
face  and  climate. 

(a)  Deserts 

(b)  Grasslands 

(c)  Forests 

II.  United  States 

Textbooks: 

Frye's  New  Geography,  Book  One  (supplementary) 

Tarr  &  McMurry’s  New  Geography,  Book  One  (for  teachers) 

Brigham,  &  McFarlane’s  Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  One 
(for  teachers) 

Rocheleau’s  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry  (for 
teachers) 

The  relation  of  our  own  state  to  the  rest  of  our  country 
in  terms  of  our  surplus  products  and  where  they  are  sent,  and 
what  we  depend  upon  other  parts  of  the  country  for,  intro¬ 
duces  fourth  grade  children  to  a’  simple  study  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  standpoint  of  wh  at,  corn,  and  cotton  belts; 
grazing  country  and  cattle  and  she  Bp  products;  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts;  the  large  cities  that  are  the  distributing 
centers  of  these  areas  as  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  distributing  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  intermountain  region. 

Use  a  railway  map  of  the  United  States.  Locate  main 
trunk  lines  and  the  railways  that  connect  our  home  country 
with  the  whole  of  the  continent.  This  will  help  to  show  our 
own  locality  as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States,  physic¬ 
ally,  industrially,  and  commercially. 
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One  main  purpose  of  this  work  should  be  to  lead  children 
to  see  that  commerce  is  the  result  of  unequal  distribution  of 
commodities  and  of  modern  facilities  for  transportation,  and  that 
a  certain  area  is  safe  in  producing  that  for  which  it  is  best 
adapted  by  climate  and  physiographic  conditions. 

III.  The  World  as  a  Whole 

Textbooks : 

Carpenter's  Around  the  World  with  the  Children  (basal,  in 
latter  part  of  the  year) 

Tarr  and  McMurry’s  New  Geography,  Book  One  (for 
teachers) 

Selections  from  "Little  People  Everywhere  Series”  (sup¬ 
plementary) 

1.  Form,  movement  and  size  of  the  earth  brought  out  in 
connection  with  stories  of  Columbus;  Vasco  Da  Gama;  Magellan 

2.  Distribution  of  land  and  water;  main  divisions  of  land 
and  sea,  continents  and  islands,  oceans. 

3.  Peoples  on  the  earth  and  their  distribution. 

The  methods  of  procedure  and  the  purpose  should  be  to  re¬ 
veal  to  the  child  "the  world  at  work”  and  he  should  begin  to 
realize  not  only  the  work  necessary  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
daily  life,  but  also  some  of  the  physical  conditions  determining 
this  life.  He  should  see  his  dependence  upon  others  and  the 
needs  of  his  doing  his  share  in  the  world’s  work. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Textbooks : 

Tarr  &  McMurry’s  New  Geography,  Book  One,  pp.  101-179 
(basal) 

Frye’s  New  Geography,  Book  One  (supplementary) 

Carpenter’s  North  America  (supplementary) 

Betty  in  Canada  (supplementary) 

Manuel  in  Mexico  (supplementary) 

Tarr  &  McMurry’s  New  Geography,  Book  Two  (for  teachers) 

Brigham  &  McFarlane’s  Essentials  of  Geography  (for 
teachers) 

A  study  of  the  leading  industrial  areas  and  centers  of  the 
United  States  and  their  relation  through  commerce. 
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The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  life  size  of  geography,  but 
this  phase  is  meaningless  unless  seen  as  great  consequences  of 
physical  causes,  and  a  need  for  knowledge  of  these  causes 
should  be  developed  in  the  pupils’  minds.  Therefore  intro 
duce  the  subject  through  geographical  readers  and  use  the 
textbook  at  first  to  answer  and  explain  the  questions  that  arise. 
Later  use  the  textbook  for  its  concise  organization  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  subject  matter. 

I.  The  Great  Groups  of  Industry 

1.  Agricultural  Sections 

A.  Wheat  Belt 

(a)  Wheat  farm  and  processes  of  cultivation 

(b)  Conditions  favorable  for  production  of  wheat,  slope, 
soil,  temperature,  rainfall. 

(c>  Location  of  wheat  areas,  spring  wheat  region,  winter 
wheat  region 

(d)  Location  of  important  grain  ports,  reasons  for  location 

(e)  Transportation  routes 

(f )  Milling  centers.  Reasons  for  location.  Importance 
of  water  power 

(g)  Routes  by  which  wheat  and  flour  are  transported, 
water,  rail 

(h)  Foreign  countries  dependent  upon  our  wheat  regions 

(i )  Political  divisions  in  wheat  regions — states,  large  cities, 
capitals.  Reasons  for  location  and  growth  of  large  cities  and 
capitals. 

B.  In  a  similar  way  study  corn,  sugar,  tobacco 

Native  differences  in  requirements  of  soil,  temperature,  and 
rainfall 

C.  The  Cotton  Belt 

(a)  Life  and  work  on  a  cotton  plantation — processes  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  harvesting,  growing,  baling,  and  transportation. 

(b)  Conditions  favorable  for  the  production  of  cotton — 
slope,  soil,  temperature,  rainfall,  long  growing  season. 

(c)  Varieties  of  cotton — how  far  determined  by  natural 
conditions 

(d)  Location  of  cotton  centers — reasons  for  location 

(e)  Destination  of  raw  product — transportation 
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(f  )  Location  of  manufacturing  centers — reasons  for  location 

(g)  Development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South 

(h)  Distribution  of  finished  products 

(i )  Political  divisions — states,  large  cities,  capitals. 

2.  Grazing  Sections 

(a)  Cattle — ranch  life  of  cowboys 

(b)  Sheep  ranch — life  of  shepherds 

(c)  Great  Plains — slope,  soil,  temperature,  rainfall  .  Com¬ 
pare  with  agricultural  sections. 

(d)  Transportation,  routes  traversed 

(e)  Feeding  cattle  in  the  corn  belt 

(f )  Packing  centers,  reasons  for  location 

(g)  Distribution  of  finished  products 

(h)  Sheep  and  wool  markets 

(i )  Transportation  of  wool,  manufacturing  centers 

(j )  Distribution  of  finished  products 

3.  Manufacturing  Sections 

(a)  Study  of  New  England  as  a  typical  manufacturing 
region 

(b)  Products  manufactured 

(c)  Life  and  work  in  a  large  manufacturing  city. 

(d)  Location  of  manufacturing  cities 

(e)  Determining  factors,  availability  of  raw  materials; 
presence  of  power  in  some  form;  accessibility  to  markets. 

(f )  Study  of  New  England  states;  large  cities  and  capi¬ 
tals;  advantages  of  locations. 

4.  Lumber  Sections 

(a)  Location  of  great  northern  lumber  belt  extending  across 

continent 

(b)  Life  and  work  in  a  lumber  camp;  the  lumbermen 

(c)  Natural  conditons  that  determine  location  of  forests; 
compare  with  other  sections  studied.  Similar  natural  conditions 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  therefore  other  forest  regions. 

(d)  Kinds  of  trees — differences  in  lumber  in  various  sections 

(e)  Making  of  paper  from  wood  pulp 

(f)  Location  of  lumber  centers 

(g)  Transportation.  Exports  and  imports  of  lumber 

5.  Mining  Regions 

A.  Coal.  Work  in  a  coal  mine.  • 
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(a)  Distribution  of  coal  beds,  extent  of  fields,  size  of  mines; 
Compare  with  coal  fields  in  our  own  state. 

(b)  Centers  of  coal  trade,  location  with  reference  to  ease 
of  transportation 

(c)  Transportation.  Routes  of  distribution 

B.  Iron 

(a)  Proximity  of  iron  field  to  coal  fields.  Extent  of  iron 
fields  in  Appalachian  Mountains 

(b)  Iron  mining 

(c)  Other  iron  regions 

(d)  Lake  Superior  region — process  of  mining.  Effect  of 
ease  of  transportation  on  value  of  iron  ore  in  this  region. 

(e)  Iron  manufacturing  centers.  Steel  works  in  Chicago 
and  Gary,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  reasons  for  location. 

(f )  Transportation,  from  iron  regions  to  manufacturing 
centers;  distribution  of  finished  products 

C.  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 

(a)  Extent  of  oil  fields;  how  oil  is  obtained 

(b)  Transportation  from  oil  fields  to  refining  centers 

(c)  Location  of  refining  centers;  process  of  refining;  pro¬ 
ducts 

(d)  Distribution  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  lands 

D.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  mining 

(a)  Location — Western  highlands;  Alaska 

(b)  Mining,  contrast  with  iron  and  coal  mining 

(c)  Life  in  mining  towns 

(d)  Story  of  the  prospector 

(f)  Story  of  discovery  of  gold  in  California  1849;  in  the 
Klondike  region  1897. 

(g)  Ore  reducing  centers,  compare  with  Salt  Lake  Valley 

(h)  Use  and  value  of  copper 

(i )  Use  and  value  of  gold;  United  States  mints,  location  of 

6.  Fisheries 

A.  Atlantic  fishing  region 

(a)  Habits  of  salt  water  fish 

(b)  Characteristics  of  northern  coast 

*(c)  A  fishing  village 
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(d)  Fishing  voyages 

B.  Other  fisheries  of  United  States 

(a)  Oyster  fisheries 

(b)  Pacific  coast  fisheries 

C.  Centers  of  fish  trade  and  manufacture 

(a)  Reasons  for  location 

(b)  Transportation,  distribution 

7.  Commercial  Centers  and  Routes 

A.  The  important  commercial  distributing  centers  of  each  of 
the  industrial  areas 

B.  The  important  commercial  centers  of  the  country  as  a 
whole 

C.  The  physical  features  determining  location  and  growth; 
natural  commercial  advantages. 

(a)  River  and  Lake  Transportation 

(b)  Lake  and  River  ports 

(c)  Railroad  centers 

(d)  Transcontinental  railroads 

Illustrations:  New  York,  great  commercial  metropolis  and 
seaport.  New  Orleans,  the  ocean  port  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Duluth,  at  the  head  of  transportation  activities  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Denver,  leading  in  the  activities  of  the  plains  and  Rocky 
Mountains.  Salt  Lake  City,  the  distributing  center  of  the  inter- 
mountain  region.  San  Francisco,  the  western  gateway  of  the 
continent  and  the  outlet  of  the  California  Valley 

D.  Scenic  Centers 

(a)  In  the  West 

(b)  In  the  East 

II.  Physiographical  and  Climatic  Regions 

The  industrial  areas  may  be  reviewed  and  greater  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  physical  conditions  as  determining  factors  in 
industries  and  occupations  by  seeing  the  physiographic  units  of 
the  United  States. 

1.  The  Eastern  or  Atlantic  Slope 

(a)  Surface  features 

(b)  Climatic  conditions 

(c)  Industrial  areas 
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(d)  Political  divisions— groups  of  states;  states 

2.  The  Mississippi  Basin  and  Great  Lake  Region  as  a  whole 

(a)  Surface  features— study  of  Mississippi  River  and  system. 
Study  of  Great  Lakes. 

(b)  Importance  in  commerce 

(c)  Three  climatic  divisions  and  therefore  three  industrial 
areas 

(d)  Groups  of  states;  states 

3.  The  Great  Plateau  region 

(a)  Extent  and  characteristics  of  each  of  its  three  divis¬ 
ions 

(1)  The  Great  Basin,  reason  for  name 

(2)  The  Colorado  Plateau 

(3)  The  Columbia  Plateau 

(b)  Reasons  for  aridity 

(c)  Effects  of  aridity 

(d)  Group  of  states;  states 

4.  The  Pacific  Coast 

(a)  Physical  features  and  climate  as  determining  factors 
in  industries. 

(b)  Group  of  states;  states 

5.  Climatic  Conditions  of  the  country  as  a  whole 

A.  Pacific  Coast 

(a)  Higher  annual  temperature  than  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States 

(b)  Prevailing  westerly  winds;  modifying  influence  of  t  e 

(c)  Heavy  precipitation;  mountains  diversely  timbered 

(d)  Seasons,  rainy  season;  dry  season,  determined  by 
direction  of  prevailing  winds 

B.  Plateau  Region 

(a)  Mountain  barriers  to  westerly  winds 

(b)  Slight  precipitation  east  of  mountains 

(c)  Results,  desert-like  conditions  of  the  Great  Basin  and 

the  Pleateaus 

C.  Great  Central  Valley 

(a)  Openness  north  and  south 

(b)  Interior  far  removed  from  moderating  influences  of  the 
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(c)  Results,  great  range  of  temperature 

(d)  Cyclone  storms;  causes 

(e)  Diminishing  rainfall  from  east  to  west  seen  in  terms 
of  vegetation;  forests  of  the  Appalachians  and  Gulf  Coast; 
prairies;  semi-arid  plains;  and  plains  west  of  the  onehundreth 
meridian 

4.  Atlantic  Coast 

(a)  Prevailing  winds;  effects  in  terms  of  temperature, 
rainfall,  vegetations 

(b)  Compare  with  Pacific  coast;  reasons  for  differences 
found  in  direction  of  prevailing  winds 

III.  Dependencies  of  the  United  States 

How  acquired;  value;  responsibility 

IV.  Other  Countries  of  North  America 

Studied  in  a  very  general  way  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States 

V.  Physical  Structure  of  North  America 

1.  Primary  Highlands — the  Cordilleras 

2.  Secondary  Highlands — the  Appalachians  and  Laurentian 
Mountains 

3.  Great  Central  Valley;  divisions 

4.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Plains 

5.  Great  Plateau  region 

6.  Pacific  Coast 


SIXTH  GRADE 
1.  Mathematical  Geography 

Textbooks; 

Tarr  &  McMurry’s  New  Geography,  Book  Two,  pp.  198- 
235,  and  236  340,  (basal) 

Carpenter’s  South  America,  and  Europe  (supplementary) 
Rocheleau’s  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry  (sup¬ 
plementary) 

Little  People  Everywhere  Series  on  Europe  (supplementary) 
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Brigham  &  McFarlane’s  Essentials  of  Geography  (for 
teachers) 

The  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  considered  in  terms 
of  heat,  winds,  rainfall,  vegetation,  and  industries  based  on 
conditions  in  South  America. 

The  subject  of  mathematical  geography  will  be  found  to  have 
but  little  significance  and  interest  and  to  be  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  unless  its  relations  to  life  and  conditions  of  life  can  be 
seen.  The  climatic  conditions  and  their  relation  to  vegetation 
and  industries  in  South  America  are  illustrated  on  such  a  broad 
and  simple  scale  as  to  be  easily  understood  and  when  once 
comprehended  can  be  applied  later  to  the  study  of  other  con¬ 
tinents  when  these  relations  are  more  complex. 

Illustration : 

1.  The  tropical  parts  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  The  Equinox — 
March  21,  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  at  the  equator;  prevailing 
winds,  the  trade  winds,  cause  of,  direction  of;  equatorial  rain 
belt;  result  of  excessive  heat  and  moisture,  vast  tropical  fruits, 
the  Selvas  of  the  Amazon;  animal  life,  people.  Similar  condi¬ 
tions  will  prevail  at  the  autumnal  equinox — September  21. 

2.  The  grassy  plains  of  the  Orinoco  Valley.  Shifting  of 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  north;  shifting  of  belts  of  trade 
winds  and  equatorial  rains;  rainy  season,  luxuriant  vegetation,  ex¬ 
tensive  grassy  plains.  Southward  movement  of  the  sun;  shifting 
of  belts  of  trade  winds  and  equatorial  rain  belts  to  the  south; 
prevailing  winds,  westerly  winds;  dry  season;  result  of  wet 
and  dry  season;  desert  like  conditions  prevail  during  part  of  the 
year,  luxuriant  vegetation  in  rainy  season;  the  Llanos;  animal 
life,  people. 

3.  The  grassy  plains  of  the  La  Plata  Valley.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  dry  and  rainy  seasons  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Orinoco  basin,  exist  here  and  are  caused  by  the  same  reasons. 
The  seasons,  however,  occur  at  opposite  times  of  the  year,  hence 
the  grassy  plains  called  Pampas. 

4.  Westerly  winds  from  latitude  30  degrees  south,  results, 
rainfall  on  western  slopes  of  the  Andes,  temperate  fruits;  desert 
on  opposite  side  of  mountains. 

5.  Apply  those  general  principles  to  the  study  of  the  other 
continents;  how  modified,  reasons  for,  results. 
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Reasons  for  continental  climate  of  North  America  and  Asia, 
results  in  terms  of  vegetation  and  life.  Reasons  for  warmer 
climate  of  Europe  and  results;  reasons  for  monsoon  conditions 
in  India,  results 

6.  Latitude,  longitude  and  time  as  well  as  the  study  of 
ocean  currents  may  be  made  concrete  and  interesting  if  illus¬ 
trated  by  stories  of  voyages  of  discovery. 

7.  The  study  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  and  changing 
seasons  needs  a  background  of  actual  observation.  This  can  best 
be  obtained  in  the  nature  study  and  the  daily  observations  in  the 
preceding  grades. 

II.  South  America 

1.  Study  based  upon  products  which  South  America  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  articles  imported  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

(a)  Tropical  products — coffee,  rubber,  etc.  Methods  of 
cultivation  and  exportation.  Regions  of  tropical  fruit;  rain  and 
wind  belts;  luxuriant  vegetation;  Amazon  river  system;  typical 
animals;  natives;  means  of  transportation;  exploring  centers. 

(b)  Temperate  products.  Wheat,  animal  products,  etc. 
Methods  of  production.  Llanos,  Pampas;  river  system;  rain  and 
winid  belts;  transportation;  exporting  centers 

(c)  Mineral  products,  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.  Methods  of 
production;  value  of  mineral  products.  Character  of  Andes 
Mountains,  transportation;  exporting  centers 

(d)  Trade  conditions,  exports  of  raw  material,  imports  of 
manufactured  articles.  Trade  relations  with  Europe;  with  the 
United  States 

(e)  People.  Religion,  language,  government 

2.  Study  of  surface  features.  The  resemblance  of  structure 
to  that  of  North  America  should  be  noted. 

Differences  in  life  and  occupations  of  North  America  and 
South  America,  due  largety  to  differences  in  climatic  conditions 
and  race  and  character  of  people,  should  be  studied. 

III.  Europe 

1.  Study  is  based  upon  products  exported  to  Europe  from 
the  United  States  and  imports  to  the  United  States  from  Europe. 

2.  Physiographic  features  as  controls  of  products,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  life. 
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Textbooks  (for  teachers) : 

Paul’s  Farm  Friends  and  Spring  Flowers  (Friends)* 

Paul’s  Farm  Foes  and  Bird  Helpers  (Foes)* 

Paul’s  Out  of  Doors  in  the  West  (Out  of  Doors)* 

Paul’s  Forest  Groves  and  Canyon  Streams  (Groves)* 

Paul’s  Western  Natural  Resources  (Resources)* 

Comstock’s  Handbook  of  Nature  Study 
Hodge’s  Nature  Study  and  Life 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  teaching  nature  study  are  to  encour¬ 
age  the  child’s  normal  interest  in  outdoor  life;  to  awaken  his  in¬ 
terests  in  and  sympathy  for  all  form  of  life  as  well  as  to  develop 
his  esthetic,  ethical,  and  spiritual  nature;  to  train  his  powers  of 
reasoning  from  cause  to  effect;  to  give  him  an  open  minded  at¬ 
titude  toward  all  questions;  and  to  open  up  to  him  more  avenues 
of  approach  to  a  broader,  richer,  happier,  and  more  useful  life. 

Within  the  general  fields  indicated,  the  children  themselves 
are  the  best  guides  as  to  what  should  be  selected  for  nature 
study.  If  encouraged,  they  will  provide  much  of  the  material, 
thereby  properly  motivating  the  work.  With  interest  once 
aroused  and  time  given'  to  observe  and  absorb,  the  children  will 
set  up  many  problems  for  themselves. 

The  teacher’s  chief  functions  in  nature  work  are  to  be  in¬ 
terested  with  the  children;  to  study  with  them;  and  to  lead  the 
children  to  see  nature’s  wonders  and  beauties  until  they,  too, 
with  all  the  other  great  lovers  of  nature,  gp  forth  to  enjoy  it 
with  both  heart  and  mind. 

FIRST  GRADE 

In  this  grade  the  child  should  be  led  to  observe  the  life  ways 
of  familiar  plants  and  animals  and  to  gain  an  interest  in  com¬ 
mon  objects  that  are  of  special  significance  to  him. 

1.  Lesson  Materials 

Fall,  required — Observe  large,  showy  flowers,  such  as  holly¬ 
hock,  California  poppy,  castor  bean,  sweet  pea,  chrysanthemum, 


*In  the  outline,  which  follows,  nature  books  are  referred  to  by  the 
words  in  parentheses,  followed  by  page  numbers  in  most  places. 
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dahlia;  noting  color,  form,  size,  structure  (make  leaf  prints)  ; 
observe  three  different  butterflies,  give  names;  if  possible,  col¬ 
lect  and  feed  one  larva.  Learn  habits  of  house-sparrow,  robin, 
dog  or  cat,  and  chickens.  (Friends  13-53;  Foes  147;  60-62;  65-67). 

Fall,  elective — Make  observation  of  sun,  wind,  weather,  (any 
physical  geography.) 

Winter,  required — Consider  a  few  such  animals  as  turkey, 
dog,  cat,  horse,  cow,  toad;  learn  about  ice,  snow,  frost;  stories 
of  mice,  bats,  cottontail,  Indians  (Friends  60-82). 

Spring,  required — Collect  and  name  five  wild  flowers  (Friends 
103-110);  grow  in  window  boxes  three  flowers  or  two  vegetables; 
learn  songs  and  habits  of  meadow-lark,  robin,  and  one  other 
bird  (Friends  82-89). 

Elective — The  milkweed  butterfly  (Out  of  Doors,  282). 

II.  Type  Lesson  (The  Toad) 

One  morning  this  spring,  May  2nd,  a  boy  brought  two  toads 
to  school. 

“Where  did  you  get  them?”  the  other  children  asked. 

“Up  in  the  pond  at  the  fort.” 

“Why,  how  much  larger  one  is  than  the  other!” 

“They  ought  to  be  put  in  water,”  said  the  boy,  “for  I  found 
them  in  water.” 

“I  have  seen  lots  of  toads  that  were  not  in  water,”  said  one 
child,  and  the  other  children  said  the  same;  but  the  boy  put 
the  toads  into  a  big  glass  jar  of  water  with  some  stones  in 
it. 

Suddenly  there  was  the  most  beautiful  sound,  a  kind  of 
trill.  (Gibson  describes  it  as  the  “sweetest  sound  in  nature.”) 

“Oh,  did  the  toads  make  that  noise?” 

“Yes,  it  was  the  smaller  one,  for  I  saw  his  throat  move.” 

“There  he  goes  again!  The  big  one  doesn’t  sing  at  all.” 

Then  some  of  the  children  nearest  the  jar  gave  a  scream 
and  called,  “Look  in  the  water!” 

The  other  children  pushed  forward  to  see.  “What  is  it?” 
they  asked. 

“It  looks  like  tapioca  with  black  dots  in  it,”  some  one  said. 

“It  makes  me  think  of  a  string  of  beads.” 

(See  pictures  “Cornell  Nature  Study  Leaflets”  and  Mrs. 
Comstock’s  “Handbook  of  Nature.”) 
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“But  look  at  the  big  toad;  it  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  it 
was!” 

“Oh,  has  it  been  laying  eggs?” 

“How  could  it  lay  so  many?” 

“The  big  one  must  be  the  mother  and  the  little  one  the 
father,”  a  child  said. 

-Then  it  was  the  father  who  sang.” 

“I  wonder  if  the  mother  ever  sings?” 

“Let’s  watch  her.” 

“Will  the  eggs  hatch?” 

A  hoy  took  the  toads  out  of  the  water  and  put  them  into 
a  box  of  damp  earth. 

“You  will  have  warts  on  your  hands.” 

“No,  I  wont,  you  see  if  I  do.  I’ve  had  toads  in  my  hands  lots 
of  times  and  never  got  any  warts.” 

“What  shall  we  feed  them?  They  must  be  hungry.” 

“Toads  eat  flies;  let’s  catch  some  for  them.” 

Some  of  the  children  went  out  and  brought  in  all  the  insects 
they  co«jld  find. 

“Their  tongues  go  out  as  quickly  as  lightning,”  observed 
one  child. 

“They  only  eat  the  insects  when  they  move.” 

“Why  are  the  toads  so  bumpy  and  such  an  ugly  color?'* 
asked  one  of  the  girls. 

“They  are  not  ugly,”  said  the  boys. 

“Perhaps  by  tomorrow  you  may  think  of  some  reasons  why 
it  may  be  a  good  thing  for  the  toad  to  look  just  as  it  does,” 
said  the  teacher.  Then  she  explained  to  them  how  the  mass 
of  eggs  could  be  larger  thsm  the  toad  itself. 

Later  the  children,  tried  to  find  toads  to  put  in  their  gardens 
at  home  to  watch  and  study,  and  to  learn  whether  they  were 
useful. 

Other  lessons  on  the  toads  were: 

1.  Habits  and  Utility. 

2.  Development  of  Eggs  and  Tadpoles. 

3.  Comparison  of  Toad  with  Frog. 

4.  Comparison  of  Toad  Eggs  and  Tadpoles  with  those  of 
the  Frog. 

5.  True  Stories  about  Toads. 
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SECOND  GRADE 

The  aim  is  to  have  the  child  understand  more  of  the  kind¬ 
ness,  the  helpfulness,  and  the  power  of  natural  forces;  to  learn 
more  about  several  real  things  in  nature;  and  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  few  of  its  large  and  important  living  forms  that 
affect  his  interests. 

f.  Lesson  Material 

Fall,  required — Collect  five  weeds  and  five  wild  flowers,  such 
as  wild  morning  glory,  sunflower,  dandelion,  mullein,  and  learn 
two  reasons  why  each  survives  so  well  (Foes  7-12;  20-2'4) ;  learn 
from  observation  nesting  places,  song  and  flight  of  bluebird,  robin 
house-sparrow,  and  woodpecker  (Foes  57-77) ;  and  habits  of  chip¬ 
munk,  mouse,  and  bat,  from  observation  or  stories  (Friends  76-81) 

Fall,  elective — Harvest  vegetables  and  fruits  (Foes  142-144; 
Groves  76-78). 

Winter,  required — Learn  habits  of  bear,  coyote  (Groves 
174-179),  rabbit,  and  squirrel  (Foes  92-95);  facts  about  weather, 
frost,  snow,  ice  (any  physical  geography) ;  observe  preparations 
for  winter,  on  the  part  of  man,  animals,  insects,  birds;  learn  two 
deciduous  and  two  evergreen  trees,  by  leaves,  form,  and  bark 
(Groves  31-82;  85;  104;  113). 

Winter,  elective — Learn  habits  of  ground  squirrel,  weasel, 
gopher,  mice  (Foes  95-96;  104-120). 

Spring,  required — Collect  and  name  ten  early  hillside  flowers 
(Friends  90-97;  103);  make  study  of  tadpoles  and  frogs  (Friends 
134-135) ;  learn  the  ways  and  song  of  the  housefinch,  bluebird, 
and  two  other  birds,  say  the  gull  and  one  of  the  blackbirds, 
or  others  (Foes  57-82). 

Spring,  elective — Make  observation  of  two  shade  or  forest 
trees;  collection  of  four  kinds  of  wood  (Groves  30-38);  one  moth 
and  one  butterfly  (Out  of  Doors  216-245). 

II.  Type  Lesson  (The  Bat) 

One  morning  in  school  the  children  of  the  second  grade 
found  a  strange  visitor  on  the  ceiling. 

“It’s  a  bat,  for  one  just  like  it  was  in  our  house  once,”  said 


some  one. 
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“Why,  it  is  hanging  with  its  head  down.” 

“I  am  afraid  of  it,  for  if  a  bat  gets  in  your  hair  you  will 
have  to  cut  your  hair  off  to  get  it  out;  and  bats  have  bed 
bugs  on  them,  too,”  said  a  little  girl. 

“But  a  man  who  knows  a  great  deal  about  bats  says  neither 
of  those  things  is  true,  so  far  as  he  can  tell,”  said  the  teacher. 
(See  Hodge.) 

“Well,  we  can  soon  find  out  whether  this  one  has  any 
bugs  on  it,”  said  one  of  the  boys. 

“And  try  it  in  the  girls’  hair,  too,”  said  another  boy,  but 
the  girls  objected. 

“Let’s  get  it  down  with  the  window  stick,”  said  the  children; 
and  they  did,  and  put  it  in  a  wire  cage  made  of  window  screen¬ 
ing.  They  could  look  at  it  from  all  sides  then. 

“Is  it  a  bird?”  asked  one. 

“Yes,  it  has  wings,”  said  another. 

“But  its  head  looks  like  a  mouse’s,”  objected  a  third. 

“It  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  animals  that  the  mouse 
does,”  the  teacher  said;  “those  that  nurse  their  young  such  as 
the  cat,  dog,  and  rabbit.  It  carries  its  little  ones  with  it  when 
they  are  young.  Professor  Paul  said  a>  boy  brought  him  a  dead 
one  once,  accidentally  killed,  that  had  two  little  baby  bats  hang¬ 
ing  to  it.”  (Friends,  77.) 

“But  the  cat,  dog,  and  rabbit  do  not  have  wings,”  the  child¬ 
ren  said. 

“No,  the  bat  is  different  from  them  all  in  that  way." 

Just  then  it  gave  a  funny,  high  little  squeak. 

“It  is  trying  to  walk,  but  can  hardly  do  it.  Why,  its 
knees  are  bent  backwards  instead  of  forward.’” 

“But  what  are  bats  good  for?”  someone  wanted  to  know. 

“Do  you  know  what  they  eat?”  asked  the  teacher. 

“No.” 

“They  eat  a  great  many  harmful  insects;  so  no  one  should 
ever  hurt  a  bat.” 

“But  don’t  bats  fly  at  night?”  asked  someone. 

“They  fly  at  dusk  and  just  before  daylight,  but  they  catch 
the  insects  then.” 

“We  cannot  see  bugs  of  any  kind  on  this  bat.” 

“Mr.  Hodge,  the  man  I  told  you  about  says  he  has  seen  bats 
eat  bed  bugs,  but  Professor  Paul  says  bats  often  have  lice  on 
them.” 
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“Where  do  bats  live?”  asked  a  boy. 

“In  caves,  hollow  trees,  old  bouses,  barns,  and  chimneys.” 

“Chimneys!  Why,  may  be  that  is  where  this  one  was  and  it 
came  down  through  the  ventilator,”  the  children  said. 

At  noon  the  children  looked  at  the  pictures  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  bats  in  Stone  and  Cram’s  American  Animals. 

THIRD  GRADE 

The  child  should  acquire  the  habit  of  observation,  and 
learn,  from  simple  experiments  and  field  trips,  the  truth  of  com¬ 
mon  things  that  exhibit  phases  of  the  beauty,  wonder,  and  order 
of  nature. 

I.  Lesson  Materials 

Fall,  required — Make  a  collection  of  twenty  kinds  of  seeds, 
and  glue  them  to  cardboard  for  comparison  and  study;  from 
experiment  and  observation  show  which  seeds  fly,  creep,  float, 
roll,  cling  (Out  of  Doors  62-69). 

Fall,  elective — Learn  of  two  wonder  plants,  two  moths,  and 
two  butterflies;  collect  and  draw  each  (Out  of  Doors  16-39;  216- 
245). 

Winter,  required — Relate  the  story  of  the  life  of  any  two  of 
the  wild  animals  of  the  west;  make  a  collection  of  winter  buds 
and  galls  and  relate  their  stories  (Groves  162-196;  Teachers’  edi¬ 
tion,  229-240). 

Winter,  elective — Get  small  samples  of  fur  and  hides  and 
make  a  study  of  animal  coverings,  of  heat,  of  fire,  of  two  animals 
and  of  several  evergreen  trees  (Groves  168-170;  82-116). 

Spring,  required — Make  observations  on  the  ways  of  ten 
native  birds  (Out  of  Doors  71;  78;  95;  110;  125;  139;  146;  160; 
176;  185);  and  study  grasshoppers  and  crickets  (Foes  112-128). 

Spring,  elective — Make  collection  of  six,  and  grow  three, 
native  wild  flowers  (Friends  103-111);  or  grow  a  cultivated  gar¬ 
den  crop  (Friends  97-102). 

II.  Type  Lesson  (Spring  Flowers) 

The  children  of  the  third  grade  may  gather  and  press  wild 
flowers  for  flower  books  each  spring.  This  is  an  excellent  method 
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by  which  to  learn  the  names  of  the  flowers  they  bring  in  and 
ask  about  each  day. 

“May  we  not  go  to  look  for  flowers  today?  Some  boys  found 
dog-tooth  violets  yesterday,”  said  the  children  one  morning  near 
the  end  of  March. 

So  they  went  across  the  reservation,  back  of  the  University, 
toward  Dry  Canyon. 

“I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  flowers  in  Dry  Canyon,” 
said  one  little  girl;  “there  are  none  here.” 

“Well,  here  is  a  plant  with  lots  of  leaves,  anyway.  What 
is  it?” 

“It  is  the  poison  sego,”  said  their  teacher. 

“Is  it  really  poison?”  they  asked. 

“Yes,  its  roots  are;  and  we  need  to  know  it  very  well.” 

“How  much  larger  it  is  than  most  of  the  other  little  plants 
around  here!  What  long  leaves  it  has!” 

“Oh!  he  is  a  funny  little  plant  with  just  one  leaf.”  (Later 
it  has  two.)  “What  is  it?” 

“Crush  one  of  the  leaves  between  your  fingers  and  then 
smell  it,”  said  the  teacher. 

“Oh,  it  smells  just  like  an  onion!” 

“Yes,  that  is  what  it  is,  a  wild  onion.” 

“Here  is  one  I  have  dug  up  and  it  has  a  little  round  onion 
(bulb)  on  the  end  of  it.” 

“I  dug  this  one  up,  but  its  bulb  is  not  round.” 

“Crush  the  leaf  of  it  and  smell  it,”  suggested  the  teacher. 

“It  doesn’t  smell  like  an  onion.” 

“That  is  the  sego  lily,  our  state  flower,”  the  teacher  said. 

“Oh,  the  plant  that  the  pioneers  ate  the  bulbs  of!” 

“The  sego  lily  and  th©  wild  onion  look  so  much  alike,  now, 
and  grow  so  near  each  other,  that  you  cannot  tell  them  apart 
unless  you  dig  them  up  and  look  at  the  bulbs,”  said  one. 

“Or  smell  the  leaves,”  said  another. 

“Will  the  flowers  be  alike,  I  wonder?” 

“Why,  don’t  you  remember  what  the  sego  lily  looks  like? 
My  brother  has  one  in  the  flower  book  he  made  last  year.” 

“We’ll  watch  for  the  sego  lily  and  onion  to  bloom  and  then 
see  whether  the  flowers  are  alike.” 

“I  wonder  which  will  bloom  first.” 

“The  leaves  of  the  poison  sego,  wild  onion,  and  sego  lily 
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are  all  long,  aren’t  they?” 

“Yes,  they  are  all  lilies,”  the  teacher  told  them. 

“Think  of  an  onion  being  a  lily,”  they  laughed. 

And  now  the  children  have  reached  Dry  Canyon. 

“Oh,  here  are  the  dog-tooth  violets  all  right!” 

“Aren’t  they  lovely!” 

“Here  is  one  that  has  a  dead  leaf  around  its  stem  for  a 
collar! 

“How  many  blossoms  this  violet  has!” 

“What  pretty  white  stems  they  have!” 

“Why,  the  leaves  of  the  dog-tooth  violet  are  long,  too.  Is 
it  a  lily  also?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  why  does  everyone  call  it  a  violet?”  they  asked. 

“Someone  misnamed  it  at  first,  and  it  has  been  called  that 
-so  long  now  that  it  would  be  hard  to  change  its  name.  You 
see  we  should  be  careful  to  get  our  names  right  at  first.” 

“What  is  this  pretty  yellow  flower?  I  didn’t  find  it  under 
the  oak  brush  where  the  dog-tooth  violets  are,  but  up  here  where 
there  are  no  oak  trees.” 

“Why,  that  is  a  fritillaria,  for  my  sister  has  one  in  her 
last  year’s  flower  book.  I  think  it  is  prettier  than  the  dog-tooth 
violet.” 

‘“See  how  its  head  hangs  down!” 

“Yes,”  the  teacher  said,  “in  botany  the  last  part  of  its 
name  means  modest.” 

“It  has  long  leaves,  too;  another  lily,  isn’t  it?” 

“Now  we  have  found  five  lilies  today,”  the  children  said,  “and 
none  of  them  growing  under  anything,  or  in  the  shade,  except 
the  dog-tooth  violet.” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  right  to  call  it  a  violet  now,  does  it?” 

“I  think  my  sister  has  all  five  flowers  in  her  flower  book, 
and  when  the  other  three  bloom  we  can  have  them  all  in  ours; 
then  we’ll  know  them  for  sure,  won’t  we?” 

“We’ll  have  plenty  of  flowers  for  our  books  and  some  to  give 
the  other  rooms,  too.” 

The  children  have  also  seen  the  spring  birds  and  enjoyed 
their  songs  and  have  gathered  pieces  of  rock  and  other  material, 
for  indoor  lessons. 
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FOURTH  GRADE 

In  this  grade  the  child  should  become  familiar  with  the  life 
histories  of  a  few  useful  plants,  friendly  animals,  bird  allies, 
and  beneficial  insects,  as  a  basis  for  understanding  more  of 
the  phenomena  of  living  nature  in  its  application  to  human  needs, 
and  to  learn  the  use  of  a  few  familiar  natural  forces. 

I.  Lesson  Materials 

Fall,  required — Learn  ten  secrets  of  the  dandelion’s  success, 
five  reasons  for  the  value  of  sweet  clover;  ten  comparisons 
between  the  burdock  and  the  cocklebur;  ten  facts  from  observa^ 
tion  of  spiders,  and  five  facts  about  aphids  (Friends  7-50). 

Fall,  elective — Make  notes  on  weather,  clouds,  wind,  rain, 
temperature  (any  physical  geography). 

Winter,  required — Give  substance  of  the  chapters  on  Indians, 
birds,  and  mammals  (Friends  60-89). 

Winter,  elective — Study  hawks  and  owls  as  friends  of  man 
(Friends,  Teachers’  Edition  139-143;  Out  of  Doqrs  174-180). 

Spring  required — Identify  and  describe  from  specimens 
twelve  wild  flowers  and  eight  insects  (Friends  90-128) ;  typhoid 
fly  and  mosquito  (Foes  130-142). 

Spring,  elective — Observe  toad  and  earthworm  to  prove 
their  value  to  man  (Resources  86-90;  Friends  79-81). 

II.  Type  Lesson  (Caddis-Worms) 

The  Caddis-worms  (larvae  of  caddis  fly)  were  brought  to 
school  one  April  morning  by  a  fourth  grade  boy.  No  one  knew 
their  name,  and  so  the  teacher  wrote  it  upon  the  board. 

“Where  did  you  find  them?”  the  children  asked. 

“Under  some  rocks  in  the  stream  thajt  flows  into  the 
cemetery.” 

The  teacher  looked  in  Comstock’s  “Manual  for  the  Study 
of  Insects”  and  read  that  they  were  found  under  rocks  in  rapid 
streams. 

A  worm  was  placed  on  each  desk;  and,  while  the  children 
watched  them  with  surprise  and  enjoyment,  they  made  the 
following  observations: 

“They  look  just  like  little  sticks.  Oh,  mine  has  stuck  out 
its  head  and  part  of  its  body!  Mine  has  legs  and  is  crawling 
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"and  pulling  its  home  after  it.  If  I  put  my  finger  near  its  head, 
it  draws  it  back  into  its  tube.  The  inside  of  its  tube  is  smooth 
and  the  outside  has  little  grains  of  sand  on  it.  Mine  has  some 
little  pebbles  on  it,  too.  Mine  has  crawled  clear  across  the  desk. 
Mine  pulls  in  its  head  just  as  a  turtle  does.” 

If  any  worm  was  especially  interesting,  the  other  children 
went  to  look  at  it. 

“How  do  they  ever  make  their  funny  homes?”  someone  asked 

“Why,  the  inside  is  just  like  a  caterpillar’s!  cocoon,”  a  little 
girl  answered. 

“Then  a  caddis-worm  must  spin  its  home,  too,  must  it  not?” 
The  boy  asked. 

“But  why  do  they  have  pebbles  on  the  outside  of  their 
Uomes,  I  wonder?”  said  another  child. 

“Where  did  Hal  say  he  found  them?”  asked  the  teacher. 

“Under  the  rocks  in  the  stream.” 

“And  what  else  was  under  the  rock,  Hal?” 

“Sand  and  little  pebbles.” 

“Would  it  be  easy  to  see  the  caddis-worms  if  they  have  sand 
and  pebbles  on  their  homes,  too?” 

“Then  the  sand  and  pebbles  keep  them  from  being  seen  by 
anything  that  would  eat  them.  I  suppose,”  said  one  of  the 
children. 

“Oh,  they  camouflage  themselves,  don’t  they?”  said  one  of 
the  girls. 

“How  do  they  learn  to  make  their  homes  that  way?” 

“Perhaps  they  don’t  learn,  but  just  make  them  by  instinct 
as  the  birds  do,”  said  one  child. 

“Yes,  that  is  true,”  said  the  teacher;  and  tomorrow  I’ll  show 
you  pictures  of  and  tell  you  about  other  kinds  of  caddis-worms 
and  their  homes  that  are  more  interesting,  even,  than  these.” 

Some  of  the  children  took  caddis-worms  home  to  watch,  and 
on  every  field  trip  all  looked  for  them.  One  day  they  found 
some  in  Dry  Canyon  where  there  was  no  rapid  stream.  “Could 
they  have  been  brought  down  early  in  the  spring  when  the 
water  was  swift?”  the  children  wondered. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

The  aim  is  to  have  the  child  acquire  some  control  over 
simple  natural  forces,  to  learn  the  life  ways  of  several  ad- 
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verse  forms  of  life,  and  to  engage  in  the  battle  against  certain 
notorious  weed  pests,  insect  enemies,  and  rat-like  foes,  as  a 
basis  for  understanding  something  of  man’s  conquest  of  nature. 

I.  Lesson  Materials 

Fall,  required — Study  devices  for  self-preservation,  etc.,  of 
sunflower,  corn  plant,  morning  glory,  clover,  alfalfa,  prickly, 
lettuce,  Canada  thistle,  and  Russian  thistle  (Foes  7-44) . 

Fall,  elective — Observe  the  weedy  mustard,  sandbur,  fox¬ 
tail,  squirrel  tail,  wild  oats,  and  Christmas  tree  (Foes  44-54). 

Winter,  required — Make  notes  on  hunting,  birds,  Indians, 
and  rodents  (Foes  57-111). 

Winter,  elective — Study  minerals  and  rocks  (Foes,  Teach¬ 
ers’  Edition  174  -178;  Resources  24-35). 

Spring,  required — Make  a  further  study  of  insect  ,  foes, 
gardens,  and  bird  helpers  (Foes  112-160)  with  some  practice 
in  plant  propagation  and  observation  of  plant  struggles  and 
plant  neighbors  (Foes  142-147). 

Spring,  elective — Continue  the  study  of  minerals  and  rocks 
(Resources  110-120;  127-130;  135-138). 

II.  Type  Lesson  (Hawks) 

This  spring  some  of  the  children  in  the  fifth  grade  said 
they  were  going  to  be  out  on  ranches  during  vacation  and  should 
like  to  learn  the  good  hawks  from  the  bad  ones  before  they 
went. 

“Some  people  in  the  country  kill  every  hawk  they  see,  and 
perhaps  we  can  teach  them  better,”  they  said. 

The  class  went  over  to  Professor  Paul’s  room  where 
they  could  see  all  the  mounted  specimens  of  hawks.  They 
put  them  all  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  whole  class  and  looked  at 
them  very  closely. 

“Try  to  see  if  you  can  separate  them  into  two  groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  common  characteristic,”  the  teacher  said. 

“I  shall  put  all  the  big  ones  in  one  group  and  the  little 
ones  in  another,”  said  one  girl;  and  she  did. 

“Which  are  the  good  ones?”  the  other  children  asked  her, 
but  she  could  not  tell. 

“I  saw  two  hawks  catch  mice  last  year,  and  one  was  big 
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and  the  other  little;  so  you  can’t  tell  good  or  bad  hawks  by 
size,”  said  one  boy. 

“I  shall  group  them  as  to  color,”  said  one  child. 

‘‘But  you  will  have  more  than  two  groups,”  objected  the 
children. 

Finally  one  boy  said,  ‘‘This  hawk  has  very  long  wings 
which  stick  out  beyond  its  tail. 

‘‘Here  is  another  one.  Let’s  put  all  the  long-winged,  ones 
in  one  group.” 

‘‘Why,  all  the  rest  have  short  wings,”  said  the  children,  who 
were  watching,  ‘‘and  now  we  have  two  groups.” 

‘‘Yes,  you  have  grouped  them  correctly.”  said  the  teacher, 
‘‘but  which  are  the  good  hawks  and  which  are  the  bad?” 

They  could  not  tell. 

“Turn  them  all  with  their  backs  to  the  class  and  then  see 
if  anyone  can  notice  anything  similar  in  the  birds  of  each 
group.”  said  the  teacher. 

“The  hawks  with  long  wings  have  short  tails  and  the  ones 
with  short  wings  have  long  tails.” 

“But  which  are  the  good  ones  and  which  the  bad?” 

“The  hawks  in  this  group  look  fiercer  than  those  in  the 
other.” 

“No,  just  the  other  way.” 

At  last  a  boy  said,  “If  a  bad  hawk  were  after  a  bird  in  a 
tree,  a  long  tail  would  help  it  to  balance  itself  better  when 
it  was  making  quick,  short  turns.” 

“Yes,  you  are  right,”  the  teacher  said,  “the  bad  hawks  are 
the  ones  with  short  wings  and  long  tails.” 

“But  why  do  the  good  hawks  have  longer  wings  than  the  bad 
ones?” 

“Think  about  that  till  tomorrow.” 

In  the  next  lesson  the  children  learned  to  distinguish  each 
hawk  of  the  two  groups  and  their  habits,  food,  and  where  to 
look  for  each.  Those  who  went  to  the  country  took  bird  books 
with  them  and  said  they  would  try  to  learn  to  distinguish  the 
two  groups  by  their  flight. 

Although  specimens  make  this  lesson  more  effective,  they 
are  not  indispensable,  for  pictures  and  the  wing  and  tail  meas¬ 
urements  may  be  used  instead.  (Bailey’s  Birds  of  the  Western 
United  States.) 
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Specimens  may  be  obtained  from  Ward’s  Establishment  of 
Natural  Science.  Rochester,  New  York;  and  dead  birds  that  are 
found  will  be  mounted  by  A.  L.  Wrathall,  West  Temple  St., 
Salt  Lake  City,  if  they  have  not  been  dead  more  than  a  day 
or  two  at  the  longest 


SIXTH  GRADE 

The  child  should  attain  some  insight  into  the  natural  history 
of  the  seasons  by  learning  characteristic  ways  of  western  com¬ 
mon  and  wonder  plants,  of  the  bird  life  of  the  region,  of  trees 
and  groves,  and  of  certain  notable  insects;  also  to  record,  report 
upon,  and  illustrate  these  studies  as  an  aid  to  biology,  agriculture, 
geography,  art,  and  literature. 

I.  Lesson  Materials 

Fall,  required — Study  five  wonder  plants,  two  desert  od¬ 
dities,  two  poisonous  plants,  and  five  weeds  (Out  of  Doors 
7-61) . 

Fall,  elective — Observe  ten  timber  or  shade  trees  (Groves 
31-116). 

Winter,  required — Forestry  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Groves 
6-30:  129-160).  Learn  several  winter  birds,  such  as  ouzel,  junco, 
shrike,  meadowlark,  waxwing,  grosbeak,  chickadee,  woodpeckers, 
birds  of  prey  (Out  of  Doors  78;  84;  104-110;  120-122;  136;  139; 
145-8;  160-184). 

Winter,  elective — Study  big  game  and  wild  animals  (Groves 
162-202). 

Spring,  required — Make  observations  of  ten  birds,  five  but¬ 
terflies,  three  moths,  and  five  other  insects  (Out  of  Doors  71-256). 

Spring,  elective — Name  insects  that  destroy  or  save  the  trees 
(Groves  203-223). 

II.  Type  Lesson  (Limestone) 

This  grade  made  a  study  of  rocks  and  minerals  because  of 
the  constant  demand  of  the  children  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  specimens  they  brought  into  the  schoolroom.  The  work 
was  later  made  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  mining  industry  in 
Utah. 
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One  of  the  children  brought  a  piece  of  limestone  to  school. 

"What  is  it?”  he  asked. 

"Break  it  into  enough  pieces  to  go  around  the  elass  and 
we’ll  see  what  we  can  find  out  about  it,”  said  the  teacher. 

"Now  that  we  all  have  pieces  we  might  each  see  if  we  can 
find  anything  like  it  in  the  mineral  box,”  suggested  someone. 

“All  right,  only  don’t  tell  what  it  is  until  all  have  had  a 
chance  to  look,”  agreed  the  teacher. 

"It  is  limestone,”  was  the  unanimous  verdict  after  each 
child  had  compared  his  specimen  with  all  the  other  specimens 
in  the  box. 

"But  I  noticed  some  dark  colored  rocks  with  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  limestone  in  the  box  under  the  same  label.  Are  they 
limestone,  also?”  asked  someone. 

"We  might  try  testing  them  as  to  hardness  to  find  out 
whether  they  are  the  same,”  someone  else  said. 

"I  can  scratch  both  easily  with  my  knife,”  said  one  of  the 
boys. 

“And  I  can  scratch  them  both  with  this  nail,”  said  another. 

“But  I  don’t  think  that  is  a  proof  that  they  are  both  lime¬ 
stone,  because  I  have  found  another  rock  here  in  the  mineral 
box  that  seems  to  be  of  about  the  same  hardness  as  they  are,” 
said  one  of  the  girls. 

“I  don’t  see  how  we  can  be  sure  they  are  both  limestone,” 
the  children  said. 

"They  were  both  in  the  box  labeled  limestone.” 

“But  the  dark  ones  might  have  been  put  in  there  by  mis¬ 
take.” 

"Let’s  try  another  test,”  said  the  teacher.  "I  shall  put  a 
drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  each  rock  and  you  watch  and  see 
what  happens.” 

"Why.  bubbles  come  on  each  one!” 

"They  both  fizz!” 

"Who  can  give  us  a  better  word  than  fizz?” 

"Effervesce.”  some  one  said. 

"Why  do  they  efferverse?”  they  asked. 

“Because  a  gas  in  the  limestone  called  carbon  dioxide  is 
escaping,”  the  teacher  said. 

"Let’s  see  if  the  acid  will  make  sandstone  effervesce,”  the 
children  said. 
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“No,  it  wont;  nor  quartz,  pyrite  nor  granite  either,  for 
we’ve  tried  them  all,”  said  some  of  the  children. 

“Oh,  I’ve  found  one  that  hydrochloric,  acid  does  make  ef¬ 
fervesce!”  said  one  of  the  boys. 

“What  is  it?”  the  children  asked. 

“Marble.” 

“Yes,  that  is  limestone  that  has  been  crystallized  or  changed; 
one  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  we  studied  about,”  the  teacher 
told  them. 

“Then  limestone  isn’t  a  metamorphic  rock?”  they  asked. 

“No,  it  is  one  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  we  learned  about.” 

“That  means  it  was  made  under  water;  but  where  did  the 
lime  come  from  that  is  in  it?”  one  of  the  girls  asked. 

No  one  could  tell. 

“What  part  of  our  bodies  contains  lime?”  the  teacher  asked. 

“Our  bones,”  they  said;  “and  the  lime  in  limestone  must 
come  from  the  bones  of  animals  that  die  in  the  ocean.” 

“Like  whales,  sharks,  and  fish?”  they  asked. 

“No,  it  is  not  the  lime  from  their  bodies  that  makes  our 
limestone  beds,  but  the  lime  from  the  skeletons  of  very  small 
animals.  These  animals  wear  their  skeletons  on  the  outside 
of  their  bodies.” 

“Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean!  Oysters  and  animals  with 
shells,  dont  you?”  , 

“Yes,  and  you  can  read  all  about  them  in  Professor  Paul’s 
book.” 

“Here’s  a  shell.  Let’s  test  it  with  the  acid,”  said  someone. 

“Yes,  it  effervesces,  too.” 

“Then  is  hydrochloric  acid  always  a  sure  test  for  limestone?” 
they  asked. 

“Yes;  although  some  rocks  that  contain  lime  require  hot 
acid  to  make  them  effervesce.  But  you  will  be  able  to  test  most 
that  you  find  with  weak,  cold  acid.  Vinegar,  if  strong  enough, 
will  do.” 

“We’ll  bring  in  everything  we  can  find  that  we  think  has 
lime  in  it  to  test  tomorrow,”  they  said. 
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HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

Civics  is  a  study  of  the  organization  of  the  groups  of  people 
in  which  we  live.  These  groups  are  both  small  and  large;  the 
relationships  are  both  intimate  and  formal.  Holding  these  groups 
together  as  a  unit  and  organizing  them  for  the  safety  and  better¬ 
ment  of  all  is  the  great  institution  of  government.  Nations  and 
governments  differ  because  their  peoples  have  different  ideals 
and  purposes  to  achieve.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
demonstrated  that  the  American  Nation  has  the  clearly  defined 
duty  of  converting  the  world  to  the  practicability  of  liberty  as 
controlled  in  a. representative  government.  It  has  been  learned 
also  that  to  perform  this  mission  every  individual,  both  old 
and  young,  must  be  loyal  and  serve  in  those  institutions  in  which 
he  is  an  active  member.  Loyalty  depends  upon  information  and 
inspiration,  and  service  should  be  made  habitual.  The  following 
outline  in  history  and  civics  is  planned  (1)  to-  give  the  necessary 
information  and  (2)  to  suggest  ways  in  which  pupils  may  take 
active  part  in  serving  the  nation  and  thus  establish  habits  of 
real  loyalty. 

Lessons  on  thrift,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  which 
are  so  thoroughly  impressed  upon  us  by  recent  world  events, 
should  be  taught  as  practical  civics.  Suggestive  material  for 
such  lessons  is  included  in  the  outline  for  the  first  grade.  The 
teacher  should  give  these  and  similar  lessons  through  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  grades.  The  purpose  of  the  lessons  is 
to  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  practice  thrift  and  economy. 
The  enthusiastic  teacher  will  find  methods  of  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  thrift  throughout  the  years  until  the  habit  is  fixed  in  the 
child’s  life.  Although  the  thrift  lessons  are  grouped  in  the 
first  division  of  the  outline,  they  are  not  all  to  be  given  during 
a  particular  part  of  the  year,  but  rather  are  to  be  distributed 
though  the  year  as  a  part  of  the  civics  course. 
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FIRST  GRADE 

Textbooks  (for  teachers)  : 

Dynes’  Socializing  the  Child, 

Hopkins’  The  Sandman;  His  Farm  Stories 
Hopkins’  The  Sandman;  Other  Farm  Stories 
Youngberg’s  The  Farm — An  Outline  published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah 

Poullson’s  In  the  Child’s  World 

Youngberg’s  The  Eskimo — A  Pamphlet  published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah 

Schwatka’s  Children  of  the  Cold 
Perkins’  Eskimo  Twins 
Smith’s  Eskimo  Stories 

Youngberg’s  Stories  of  Indian  Life — A  Pamphlet  published 
by  the  University  of  Utah 

Eastman’s  Indian  Child  Life 
Hopkins’  The  Indian  Book 
Starr’s  American  Indian 

First  grade  children  come  from  the  free,  informal  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  home  and  playground  into  the  school,  a  new  insti¬ 
tution.  History  and  civics  should  contribute  directly  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  pupils  to  make  the  adjustment  and  thus  create  in  them 
a  feeling  of  love  and  loyalty  for  institutions  which  contribute 
to  their  welfare  and  happiness.  The  work  should  begin  with  the 
child’s  experiences  and  the  field  of  study  should  be  gradually 
enlarged. 

I.  Thrift 

1.  What  we  can  do  to  save: 

(a)  Food 

School  lunches — (1)  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  little 
boys  and  girls  who  are  growing.  Work  out  simple  prob¬ 
lems  to  show  the  value  of  food  conservation;  (2)  amount 
of  fcod  needed,  why  over-eating  is  dangerous.  How  may 
we  have  just  enough  so  that  nothing  is  thrown  away? 

Simple  problems:  How  much  bread,  or  wheat,  is  wasted 
if  each  of  forty  students  throws  away  one  quarter  of  a  slice 
of  bread,  etc.  The  use  to  which  the  food  thus  saved  could 
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be  put — starving  children  in  Europe,  why  they  have  no  food, 
what  our  thrift  will  do  for  them. 

(b)  Clothing 

Why  people  engaged  in  the  industries  that  furnish  us 
with  clothing  must  take  up  other  occupations  to  help  win 
the  war;  hence,  high  prices,  and  the  necessity  for  making 
our  clothes  last  as  long  as  possible.  Why  people  should  be 
satisfied  with  simple  clothes,  why  simplicity  of  dress  is 
more  becoming  than  showy  dress.  Illustrations. 

How  to  take  care  of  our  clothes  by  keeping  them  clean 
and  neat;  by  protecting  them,  saving  our  best  clothes  by 
having  working  clothes. 

(c)  Health 

1.  Sleep — enough  sleep  in  clean  rooms  with  open 
windows 

2.  Cleanliness — how  to  keep  bodies  and  clothing  clean; 
how  to  keep  the  tools  and  the  work  place  clean;  how  to  help 
in  keeping  the  school  clean  and  avoid  spreading  disease,  also 
avoid  the  spread  of  dust  by  cleaning  mud  from  shoes  before 
entering  homes,  schools,  and  public  places;  avoid  the  wast¬ 
ing  of  paper  or  the  creation  of  litter. 

3.  Strong,  well  boys  and  girls  will  help  win  the  war  by 
keeping  well;  by  being  able  to  do  things  for  themselves  and 
for  others;  by  helping  others  to  keep  well;  by  helping 
to  make  a  nation  of  strong  men  and  women. 

(d)  School  materials — furniture,  books,  pencils,  paper, 
etc.  Problems  involving  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  one 
day;  when  and  where  economy  may  be  practiced;  what  is 
saved  thereby;  what  saving  may  accomplish.  Discuss  with 
children  the  significance  of  the  schools’  being  asked  to 
send  the  remnant  of  their  lead  pencils  to  soldiers  in  Europe. 

(e)  Time. 

Saving  of  time  by  making  it  possible  for  work  to  be  done 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  time.  School  work  should 
be  done  in  school  time,  then  time  outside  of  school  hours 
can  be  devoted  to  work  which  the  times  demand  of  all  of  us. 

II.  Work 

1.  In  school 

Conscientious,  effective  work, — taking  responsibility  and 
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each  one  doing  his  share.  This  must  depend  largely  upon 
the  teacher’s  personal  influence  in  setting  up  high  standards 
and  making  the  best  conditions. 

2.  At  home 

What  the  little  children  can  be  taught  to  do  at  home 
so  that  others  may  be  free  for  larger  responsibilities. 

3.  Community  work 

Helpfulness — children  who  are  not  old  enough  to  do 
much  for  themselves  may  yet  do  a  great  many  things  for 
others  and  thus  help  to  do  the  big  and  little  things  that 
will  win  the  war. 

III.  Home  Activities 

Discuss  the  home  activities  such  as  cooking,  washing,  sewing, 
doing  chores,  gardening,  etc. 

Have  pupils  determine  jthe  work  done  by  father,  mother, 
older  children,  and  the  home  work  and  responsibilities  of  first 
grade  pupils. 

Tell  stories  that  deal  with  the  home  as  a  social  and  indus- 
trial  center,  duties  and  obligations  of  the  members  of  the  family, 
from  the  standpoint  of  service  rendered.  Kindness,  helpfulness, 
cleanliness,  courtesy,  and  appreciation  should  be  taught  as  ideals. 

IV.  Comparison  of  Home  and  School  Activities 

Compare  these  home  activities  with  those  now  found  in 
school.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  principal,  teacher,  janitor? 
Pupils  may  discuss  these  freely.  Show  that  because  the  group 
is  larger,  more  control  of  individual  activity  is  necessary.  Teach 
the  need  of  cooperation  and  fair  play. 

From  the  first,  pupils  should  be  led  to  feel  that  the  school 
property  belongs  to  all  and  that  each  one  is  responsible  for  its 
care.  This  should  include  building,  furniture,  books,  and  sup¬ 
plies. 

In  the  entertainment  of  and  service  rendered  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  and  in  the  responsibility  of  schoolroom  house¬ 
keeping,  the  children  find  a  direct  opportunity  for  social  service. 

V.  Simple  Study  of  Industries 

A  study  of  the  industries  that  contribute  to  the  life,  the 
welfare,  and  the  safety  of  the  home  should  follow  this  compari- 
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son  of  the  home  and  school.  This  should  not  be  an  analysis  of 
industrial  organization,  but  should  consist  of  visits  to,  discus¬ 
sion  about,  and  dramatizations  of  the  institutions  that  contribute 
immediately  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  wants. 

Food  is  the  most  important  of  these  wants.  The  great  source 
of  food  is  the  farm,  which  should  be  studied  next  in  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

1.  The  Farm 

Select  from  the  following  topics  those  that  can  be  observed 
at  first  hand  by  the  pupils. 

(a)  Harvesting  and  care  of  grain  of  various  kinds 

(b)  Harvesting  and  care  of  beets 

(c)  Harvesting  and  care  of  fruit  of  various  kinds 

(d)  Poultry;  its  care  and  use 

(©)  Care  of  sheep 

(f)  The  horse:  use  and  care 

(g)  Care  of  cattle 

(h)  Dairying 

1.  Dairying  (suggestive  outline  for  this  and  other  topics) 

Have  the  children  make  a  little  butter  by  shaking  cream, 
in  a  bottle.  Lead  them  to  see  what  butter  is  and  how  it  is  made. 

Butter  making  on  a  large  scale. — Cleanliness  in  the  care  of 
the  milk,  in  the  care  of  the  cows;  cooling  the  milk,  the  various 
processes  involved  in  making  the  butter. 

The  cow — its  food  in  winter  and  in  summer,  housing  in 
winter,  the  summer  pasture.  Show  pictures  of  different  breeds 
— Jersey,  Holstein,  etc.  For  what  is  each  noted? 

Other  dairy  products — what?  how  made?  where  sold? 

Dependence  of  the  city  upon  the  farm  for  these  products. 
Creameries  to  which  farmers  send  their  milk  are  sometimes 
located  in  the  cities.  Supplement  this  with  pictures  and  stories 
of  life  in  large  cities. 

This  study  of  the  farm  should  furnish  the  subject  matter 
for  a  study  of  Thanksgiving.  School  work  should  contribute 
much  to  the  “Thanksgiving”  idea.  Add  to  the  story  of  the  first 
Thanksgiving  stories  of  modern  Thanksgiving  in  the  children’s 
homes.  The  story  of  “Patty’s  Thanksgiving”  in  the  “Child’s 
World”  may  be  used. 
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2.  The  blacksmith  (suggestive  outline  for  this  and  other 
industries) 

Take  the  children  to  visit  a  blacksmith  shop.  Let  them 
watch  the  smith  at  work. 

Before  taking  children  upon  an  excursion  of  any  kind  make 
arrangements  with  the  person'  in  charge  of  the  work  and  tell 
the  children  just  what  to  look  for. 

In  lessons  following  the  visit  discuss  these  points  with  the 
children: 

(a)  What  the  blacksmith  was  doing;  why  he  was  doing 
this;  how  he  did  it;  why  he  wears  a  leather  apron;  emphasize 
service. 

(b)  The  action  of  heat  upon  the  iron.  Reason  for  plunging 
the  iron  into  the  water. 

(c)  The  purpose  of  the  forge;  the  fuel  used,  the  bellows, 
the  ahvil,  the  various  tools. 

(d)  The  dependence  of  the  community  upon  the  work  of  the 
blacksmith.  Why  horses  need  to  wear  shoes.  Other  things  the 
smith  does  for  us,  besides  shoe  horses. 

(e)  The  blacksmith’s  strong  arms.  The  need  for  work  well 
done.  Possible  consequences  of  poor  work.  What  do  the  people 
do  for  the  blacksmith  in  return  for  his  services. 

3.  The  shoemaker 

4.  The  postoffice 

5.  The  telephone 

6.  Power  plants  producing  light 

7.  Mines  producing  coal 

8.  The  garage 

VI.  Eskimo  Life 

1.  Study  seasonal  changes  and  winter.  By  means  of  pic¬ 
tures,  descriptions,  and  stories  build  up  a  landscape  background 
for  Eskimo  life. 

2.  The  people 

3.  The  homes — of  what  and  how  built 

4.  Food — of  what  it  consists;  how  obtained — hunting  and 
fishing.  Study  Eskimo  dog  sledges  and  boats. 

5.  Clothing — fur 

6.  Light  and  heat — oil 
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Show  how  the  entire  wants  of  these  people  are  satisfied 
by  one  simple  industry. 

Construction  work  in  paper  cutting,  or  with  clay  and  the 
use  of  a  sand  table  furnish  excellent  correlated  activities. 

VII.  Indian  Life 

1.  The  Indian  baby — his  cradle,  food 

2.  Indian  children — preparation  of  the  boy  to  be  a  warrior 

3.  The  wigwam 

4.  Food — kind,  how  obtained,  and  preparation  for  eating 

5.  Clothing — also  provided  by  the  hunt 

6.  Utensils 

7.  Weapons 

8.  Discuss  division  of  work  between  men  and  women  and 
let  this  work  give  children  a  little  realization  and  appreciation 
of  the  complexity  of  our  own  modern  life ;  the  varietv  of  workers 
and  the  labor  involved  to  provide  for  our  daily  needs,  by  pic¬ 
turing  vividly  the  simple  life  of  a  primitive  people,  who  go 
directly  to  nature  and  through  their  own  efforts  obtain  the  nee* 
essities  of  life. 

VIII.  Home  Duties 

During  the  spring  months  the  interest  should  center  around 
the  home  as  a  place  for  service  and  definite  duties  to  be  per¬ 
formed  should  be  discussed.  Excellent  suggestions  for  this 
work  are  to  be  found  in  Dynes’  Socializing  the  Child,  page  79-87. 

Children  in  this  grade  should  participate  in  proper  celebra¬ 
tion  of  holidays.  Christmas  as  well  as  Thanksgiving  should  be 
emphasized. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Textbooks  (for  teachers)  : 

Carpenter’s  Industrial  Reader — Food 

Chamberlain’s  How  We  Are  Fed 

Tappan’s  Industrial  Readers 

Chamberlain’s  How  We  Are  Clothed 

Carpenter’s  How  the  World  is  Clothed 

Carpenter’s  North  America 

Rocheleau’s  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
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Shillig’s  The  Four  Wonders 

Youngberg’s  Study  of  Clothing — A  pamphlet  published  by 
the  University  of  Utah 

Bald  vin’s  Old  Stories  of  the  East 
Dynes’  Socializing  the  Child 
Kipling’s  The  Jungle  Book 
Lant’s  The  Story  of  the  Trapper 
Wiley’s  Mewanee,  the  Little  Indian  Boy 
Hulbert’s  Forest  Neighbors 
Andrews’  Seven  Little  Sisters 
Bassett’s  Story  of  Lumber 

1.  Thrift  and  Work  (see  first  grade  outline  in  civics) 

li.  The  Store 

Practically  all  articles  not  raised  at  home  for  food  are  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  store.  This  institution  is  therefore  the  logical 
center  for  a  study  of  the  source  of  our  supplies  of  food,  clothing 
and  materials  for  shelter.  Visit  a  store  to  study  it.  Note  that 
articles  are  both  bought  and  sold  here..  Observe  carefully  the 
various  food  products  and  make  a  list  of  the  kinds  found. 

Dramatize  the  store.  Empty  advertising  cartons  can  be 
obtained.  Pupils  buy  and  sell  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
home.  Correlate  this  work  closely  with  number  and  art  work. 
By  using  play  coins  show  as  well  as  you  can  the  real  use  and 
function  of  money.  Connect  these  activities  closely  with  the 
study  of  thrift.  Not  all  articles  found  in  the  store  can  be  studied 
but  the  most  commonly  used  things,  flour,  rice,  sugar,  fruits, 
etc.,  should  be. 

III.  Food 

1.  Fruit 

Fruit  is  being  harvested  when  school  opens.  Study  this 
as  an  article  of  food  and  discuss  home  methods  of  caring  for 
the  varieties  of  fruit  raised  in  the  community. 

(a)  Name  of  varieties 

(b)  How  gathered 

(c)  How  preserved  for  winter  use 
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(1)  Canning  and  preserving 

(2)  Methods  of  storage 

(3)  How  to  avoid  waste 

2.  Bread. 

The  story  of  a  loaf  of  bread  as  prepared  in  the  home  and 
as  made  in  a  large  bakery. 

(a)  Ingredients 

(b)  How  mixed 

(c)  How  baked 

(d)  Large  mixing  machines  and  ovens  of  the  bakery 
Wherever  possible  either  in  a  domestic  science  laboratory 

or  in  one  of  the  homes  children  will  enjoy  a  real  lesson  in 
bread  making.  Teachers  should  provide  for  this. 

(e)  How  flour  is  milled.  Visit  a  mill,  if  possible.  Obtain 
pictures  of  the  larger  mills  and  note  the  complexity  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Study  the  different  kinds  of  flour.  White,  whole  wheat, 
graham,  and  the  uses  of  each. 

(f)  Harvesting  the  grain 

Observe  this  first  hand.  Note  the  machinery  for  cutting 
and  binding,  the  labor  of  shocking,  hauling  and  stacking.  The 
machinery  and  work  of  threshing.  Where  no  large  wheat  farms 
are  in  the  neighborhood,  give  pupils,  by  means  of  pictures,  an 
idea  of  the  great  wheat  farms  and  the  large  machinery  combining 
all  the  processes  of  harvesting. 

(g)  Transportation  of  wheat  to  mills 

3.  Other  cereals  used  in  the  home. 

Added  emphasis  is  now  given  to  the  use  of  corn,  oats, 
and  rye  as  substitutes  for  wheat.  At  least  one  of  these  should 
be  studied  carefully  as  suggested  for  wheat 

4.  Sugar 

(a)  How  used  in  the  home 

(b)  Kinds — cane  and  beet 

(c)  How  made 

(1)  Study  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  as  produced 
in  Utah.  The  growing  of  the  beets,  transportation  to  the 
factory,  simple  explanation  of  the  process  of  manufacture, 
especially  the  work  and  workers. 

5.  Such  articles  as  rice  and  tropical  fruits  may  be  studied. 
The  aim  is  to  give  pupils  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  world 
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about  us  by  studying  the  industries  contributing  to  our  food 
supply.  This  work  should  correlate  closely  with  geography. 

IV.  Clothing 

1.  Wool 

(a)  What  articles  of  clothing  are  made  from  wool 

(b)  Production  of  wool — the  sheep,  its  food  and  care, 
shearing,  transportation  of  wool  to  market.  Study  the  life 
of  the  sheepherder,  including  stories  of  shepherd  dogs. 
Compare  this  with  stories  of  pastoral  life  of  primitive  time. 

(3)  Steps  in  the  production  of  cloth  from  wool — washing, 
carding,  spinning,  dyeing,  weaving.  If  possible  have  some 
wool  in  the  various  stages  of  manufacture.  Show  child¬ 
ren  the  pioneer  method  of  carding  and  spinning.  Every 
teacher  should  obtain  pictures  to  illustrate  this  work. 

2.  Cotton 

(a)  Compare  woolen  and  cotton  cloth.  Study  the  uses 
of  each.  A  study  of  cotton  is  beyond  the  chilldren’s  experi¬ 
ence  so  the  subject  must  be  taught  by  means  of  pictures, 
stories  and  specimens.  Teachers  should  provide  these. 

(b)  The  cotton  plant — the  green  pod,  the  blossom,  the 
cotton  ball,  the  seed,  how  planted  and  cared  for.  Why  is 
cotton  not  raised  in  our  communities?  By  means  of  this 
question  have  pupils  learn  that  geographical  conditions, 
especially  climate  and  soil,  control  our  industrial  activities. 

(c)  Life  on  a  cotton  plantation — the  planters  house, 
the  cabins,  and  the  life  of  the  negroes,  picking  the  cotton. 

(d)  Baling  and  shipping  the  cotton.  Show  pictures 
of  the  great  pilqs  of  cotton  or  the  wharves  of  the  southern 
ports. 

(e)  Preparation  of  cloth  from  cotton.  Compare  this 
activity  with  the  production  of  woolen  cloth.  Tell  the  story 
of  the  cotton  gin. 

3.  Silk 

Children  will  probably  know  silk  cloth  but  samples 
should  be  brought  into  the  school  to  make  sure  of  this. 
Where  does  the  silk  come  from? 

(a)  The  silk- worm — food,  care,  life  history,  especially  a 
good  description  of  the  cocoon. 
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(b)  Where  silk  is  grown — a  little  in  the  United  States,. 
France,  Italy,  India,  China,  Japan.  Study  the  stories  of 
life  in  Japan  ,as  another  group  of  people  on  whom  we  de¬ 
pend  for  clothing. 

(c)  Production  of  silk  cloth — follow  an  outline  similar 
to  that  suggested  for  wool. 

4.  Furs. 

(a)  Uses  of  furs  for  clothing 

(b)  Animals  used — Seal,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  wolf,  buf¬ 
falo,  sable  mink,  etc. 

(c)  Stories  of  trappers  and  hunters  and  methods  of  trap¬ 
ping  and  hunting. 

(d)  Preparation  of  furs  for  use,  skinning  of  animal, 
stretching  of  skin,  shipping,  fleshing,  cutting,  making  into 
clothing. 

(e)  Compare  with  use  of  furs  by  primitive  peoples. 

5.  Stories  of  primitive  life 

Purpose  same  as  in  first  grade  but  we  advance  one  step 
beyond  the  subject  matter  of  the  first  grade  and  consider  a 
people  passing  out  of  the  hunting  stage  into  the  beginning  of 
the  agricultural  stage,  for  instance  the  Indian  in  Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha,  the  Story  of  Ab,  Waterloo.  Hiawatha  should  be 
studied  carefully  and  dramatized. 

V.  Shelter 

1.  Review  the  stories  of  primitive  homes.  Compare  with  our 
own.  Why  do  we  need  shelter?  What  materials  are  at  present 
used  for  home  building? 

2.  Study  of  building  material  produced  in  the  community: 
stone,  brick,  lumber.  Tell  stories  of  the  work  of  the  men  oc¬ 
cupied  and  visit  the  plants  or  mills  or  quarries  to  learn  of  the 
process. 

3.  Stories  of  forest  life 

(a)  The  forests — show  pictures  and  tell  stories  to  let 
children  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms. 

(b)  Logging  camps 

(1)  Life  of  men,  provisions,  home,  amusements 

(2)  Wood — chopping,  trimming,  hauling  logs 

(c)  Transportation  of  logs  to  the  saw  mills — floated 
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on  streams  and  shipped  by  specially  built  railroads.  Show 
pictures  of  the  great  log  rafts  of  the  Northwest. 

(d)  The  saw-mills,  machinery,  power,  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  logs. 

(e)  Care  of  the  forests — tell  stories  of  conservation  and 
need  of  special  care. 

4.  Lumber 

(a)  Kinds,  hardwood,  soft  wood 

(b)  Uses — rafters,  joists,  finishing,  flooring,  shingles, 
etc.  Story  of  each. 

(c)  How  we  obtain  lumber.  Lumber  yards 

Pupils  should  feel  the  dependence  of  themselves  on  the  other 
groups  of  people  and  should  learn  to  look  upon  distant  people 
as  worthy  of  study.  Close  the  work  by  a  review  in  which  the 
problem,  “What  our  community  gives  in  return  for  these  things,” 
is  answered. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Textbooks  (for  teachers) : 

Chamberlain’s  How  We  Travel  “ 

Tappan’s  Industrial  Reader — Travelers  and  Traveling 

Brigham’s  From  Trail  to  Railway 

Whitney’s  The  Making  of  a  State 

Moffett’s  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring 

Mowry’s  American  Inventions  and  Inventors 

Hall’s  Four  Old  Greeks 

By  Land  and  Sea,  published  by  the  Youth’s  Companion 
Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  I. 

“Grace  Darling”  in  Johonnot 
History  Stories  of  Other  Lands 
Doubleday’s  Stories  of  Inventors 

The  best  material  on  ocean  transportation  and  life  saving 
is  found  in  the  magazines.  Any  good  encyclopedia  is  helpful. 

Review  second  grade  stories  and  ask  children  how  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  receive  the  things  we  need  from  distant 
places.  Use  local  conditions  to  illustrate  this.  If  school  is  in 
a  town  or  city  study  how  food  is  brought  from  the  farms.  In  a 
rural  school  reverse  this  and  study  how  needed  articles  are 
brought  from  town. 
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Having  thus  considered  the  subjects  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  show  that  our  dependence  upon  the  whole  world  for  these 
things  is  possible  through  the  means  and  facilities  for  trade, 
travel  and  transportation.  The  children  of  the  third  grade  de¬ 
mand  stories  different  from  those  which  satisfy  the  children  of 
the  first  and  the  second  grade.  The  stories  that  appeal  to 
pupils  of  third  grade  are  the  stories  that  embody  the  elements 

■  of  heroic  action.  No  better  stories  of  this  kind  can  be  found  than 
in  the  subject  of  transportation,  whether  it  be  the  sailor  at  sea  or 
the  engineer  in  the  locomotive  cab,  the  pony  express  rider  or  the 
gold  seeker  in  the  north  with  his  dog  team.  In  every  case  they 
embody  ideals  that  are  worthy  to  be  set  up  before  children,  ideals 

■  of  heroism,  devotion  to  duty  in  the  face  of  danger,  responsibility, 
service,  self-sacrifice. 

1.  Thrift  and  Work  (see  first  grade  outline  in  civics) 

,11.  Present  Means  of  Transportation 
1.  By  Land 

(a)  Horses,  wagons,  automobiles.  Tell  stories  of  each. 
Compare  with  pioneer  days — the  pony  express,  stage  coach. 
The  use  of  the  automobile  today  offers  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  useful  stories. 

(b)  Correlate  this  work  closely  with  geography  and  tell 
stories  of  transportation  in  other  lands  such  as  the  dog-sled 
■of  the  north,  the  caravan,  etc. 

(c)  The  railroad — evolution  of  the  railroad,  show  pic¬ 
tures  of  early  locomotives  (to  be  found  in  school  histories.) 
'Tell  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  first  railroad  across 
the  country. 

(d)  Transportation  by  railroad  provides  rapid  and  de- 
-pendable  communication.  Use  stories  of  the  telegraph  to  il¬ 
lustrate  rapid  communication;  study  our  mail  service  today; 
tell  the  story  of  the  telephone. 

2.  By  Water 

(a)  The  modern  steamship — size,  compare  with  some¬ 
thing  the  children  know;  number  of  feet  under  the  water; 
number  of  decks,  the  bridges,  sumptuous  apartments;  the 
jhold,  the  place  where  the  cargo  is  stored,  compare  with 
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the  capacity  of  the  train;  the  cargo,  of  what  does  it  consist? 
Provisions  for  passengers,  cold  storage  of  food,  reasons  for 
carrying  live  animals  on  long  trips;  ballast,  what  is  it  for? 

When  there  is  not  sufficient  freight  for  ballast,  bags  of 
sand  are  used.  How  is  the  steamer  propelled  through  the 
water?  At  every  step  lead  the  children  to  make  comparisons 
with  the  work  on  land  transportation.  What  are  the  screws? 
How  do  they  work?  These  can  be  made' of  paper  for  illustra¬ 
tive  purposes.  Fuel — coal,  oil.  The  life  boats,  their  use 
how  and  where  carried?  How  lowered?  The  crew — the 
captain,  other  officers,  sailors,  engineer,  the  work  of  each. 
Rate  of  travel  compared  with  the  railroad. 

(b)  The  sea — endeavor  to  give  children  a  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  its  vastness;  coast,  dangers  on  the  sea,  storms, 
icebergs,  collisions,  fire,  fog,  derelicts,  (abandoned  ships) ; 
precautions — fog-horns,  lights,  wireless  tjelegraphy  equip¬ 
ment,  life  boats,  life  buoys,  pumps;  how  boats  signal  to  each 
other;  duties  of  sailors  during  the  day,  during  the  night; 
the  watch;  search  lights. 

(c)  Government  aids  to  navigation — lighthouses,  where 
and  how  built?  Why  on  island  and  rocky  coasts;  the  keeper 
of  the  lighthouse,  the  lonely  life,  Care  of  the  lanterns,  how 
get  provisions  and  oil  for  the  lamps?  Tell  the  story  of  Grace 
Darling,  or  Celia  Thaxter  and  her  father  who  for  many  years 
was  lighthouse  keeper.  This  subject  is  rich  in  deeds 
of  self  sacrifice  and  heroism.  Buoys,  where  placed;  kinds, 
the  bell  buoy,  the  whistling,  buoy.  Read  Southeys  “The  Inch- 
cape  Rock”  to  the  children.  Life  saving  stations,  equipment, 
location  of  stations,  dangers,  heroism  of  the  men;  pilots  and 
pilot  boats,  specialized  knowledge  necessary  to  be  a  pilot. 

(d)  Battleships — compare  with  passenger  and  merchant 
vessels  in  size,  speed,  use  of  deck,  cargo,  crew;  size  and 
manipulation  of  guns;  life  on  a  war  vessel;  construction  of  a 
battleship,  how  got  from  the  land  to  the  sea;  dry  docks — use, 
where  built? 

(e)  Submarines — size,  periscopes;  how  get  air  when 
submerged;  devices  used  to  capture  submarines. 

The  time  is  too  short  to  go  into  detail  in  all  of  these 
subjects,  so  choose  those  about  which  you  can  obtain  the- 
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most  information  and  pictures. 

(f)  Study  briefly  some  inland  transportation  by  water; 
the  boats  on  Erie  Canal,  house  boats  of  China,  on  the 
canals  of  Venice,  going  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

(g)  Communication  over  seas  must  accompany  trans¬ 
portation.  Tell  the  story  of  the  cable  and  wireless.  Every 
ship  that  has  been  sunk  or  saved  after  being  torpedoed  furn¬ 
ishes  a  story  or  heroism  of  the  most  interesting  kind. 

3.  Air  Transportation 

From  pictures  and  stories  children  can  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  latest  miracles  of  transportation. 

III.  Early  Development  of  Trade  and  Transportation 

Advance  one  step  from  the  simple,  self-sustaining  life  of 
primitive  people  and  lead  the  children  to  consider  a  type  where 
man  is  no  longer  entirely  dependent  upon  nature  through  his 
own  efforts,  but  where  he  obtains  necessities  through  intercourse 
and  interchange  with  other  people.  Such  a  study  involves  such 
topics  as  the  beginning  of  trade,  exploration  and  travel,  and  the 
development  of  means  of  transportation. 

Among  the  early  Greeks  and  Norse  are  found  not  only 
these  conditions,  but  also  is  found  subject  matter  embodied  in 
masterpieces  of  literature. 

1.  Tell  the  stories  of  the  Vikings  and  lead  pupils  to  see 
the  three  factors  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Iceland,  Green¬ 
land,  and  America. 

(a)  Desire  to  trade 

(b)  The  need  of  more  room.  Norway  was  too  small  to 
hold  the  rival  chiefs. 

(c)  Love  of  adventure  and  battle 

(d)  Use  Jennie  Hall’s  “Viking  Tales.” 

Begin  with  “The  Story  of  the  Baby.”  Follow  the  story  of 
Harold  until  he  is  King  of  Norway. 

(e)  Rebellion  of  the  other  chiefs,  the  exodus  from 
Norway,  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  small  islands 
north  of  Scotland  and  finally  of  Iceland. 

(f)  The  necesity  of  trade  with  the  homeland,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  exchanged,  the  boats  used,  the  story  of  Eric  the  Red 
and  the  discovery  of  Greenland.  The  story  of  Wineland, 
The  Good. 
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2.  A  study  of  Greek  life  as  suggested  in  such  stories 
as  Jennie  Hall’s  “Four  Old  Greeks.”  This  is  an  inexpensive  and 
valuable  book  for  teachers  to  own.  Tell  stories  of  the  effect, 
of  the  environment  upon  the  people.  Greece  is  a  mountainous 
country,  but  unlike  Norway,  has  a  warm  climate.  Through  such 
stories  as  that  of  Hercules  bring  out  the  training  of  the  boy 
to  develop  strength  and  beauty  of  body,  courage  and  endurance. 
The  Vikings  and  the  Greeks  had  many  characteristics  in  com¬ 
mon  but  the  Greeks  bad  not  only  the  sterling  qualities  of  the 
Vikings,  but  also  a  passion  for  beauty.  By  means  of  stories  and 
pictures  help  the  children  to  gain  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  life,  food,  dress,  work,  and  art  of  the  period  of  Greek  life 
which  has  given  us  so  much  in  the  way  of  story  and  statue. 

IV.  Various  Occupations  of  the  City 

1.  The  various  occupations  in  which  the  people  of  the  city 
and  immediate  vicinity  are  engaged  may  be  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  service  rendered  to  society;  for  instance,  the  phy¬ 
sician,  druggist,  teacher,  merchant,  policeman,  etc.  The  purpose 
is  to  give  social  meaning  to  some  of  the  most  important  occupa¬ 
tions  and  to  look  upon  the  various  workers  ais  contributing,  in 
their  work,  something  of  intrinsic  value  to  society. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

Textbooks  (for  teachers) : 

Young’s  Chief  Episodes  in  the  History  of  Utah 
Whitney’s  History  of  Utah 

Whitney’s  History  of  Utah,  Vol.  II 

Bancroft’s  History  of  Utah 

Paul’s  Farm  Foes  and  Bird  Helpers  * 

Perry  &  Beebe’s  Four  American  Pioneers 
Lant’s  The  Story  of  the  Trapper 

The  Trapper  Era  in  Utah — Utah  Educational  Review, 
November,  1908 

Chittenden’s  The  Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  West 
McMurry’s  Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West 
Kingsley’s  Four  American  Explorers 
Fairbanks’  The  Western  United  States 
Jackson’s  California  and  its  Missions 
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Hebard’s  Pathbreakers  from  River  to  Ocean 

Mace’s  Primary  History  of  the  United  States 

Winterburn’s  Spanish  in  the  Southwest 

Carpenter’s  North  America 

Inman’s  The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 

Johnson’s  Pioneer  Spaniards  in  North  America 

Miller’s  Columbus 

A  good  history  of  the  United  States 

History  and  Civics  in  this  grade  are  given  separate  out¬ 
lines  but  the  purpose  is  not  to  teach  them  separately.  Sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  pioneer  home  comes  from  comparison  with  mod¬ 
ern  homes.  Appreciation  of  the  provisions  made  for  comfort 
today  results  from  contrasting  present  conditions  with  those  of 
early  life.  Teach  the  subjects  together  the  first  part  of  the 
year.  The  last  half  of  the  year  the  relationship  between  them 
is  not  so  close. 

CIVICS 

I.  Thrift  and  Work  (see  first  grade  outline  in  civics) 

II.  Our  Local  Organization 

1.  How  we  protect  ourselves  and  our  homes — fire,  police, 
and  health  departments. 

2.  How  we  provide  ourselves  with  conveniences  and  ne¬ 
cessities— water  supply,  reservoirs,  and  distribution;  streets 
sidewalks,  bridges,  illumination  of  the  city;  parks,  street  cars, 
telephone,  telegraph,  mail  service. 

3.  How  we  educate  ourselves — schools,  libraries,  gynas- 
iums. 

Many  of  the  activities  carried  on  in  the  lower  grades 
should  be  continued  if  convenient. 

HISTORY 

Stories  of  heroism  told  in  terms  of  the  exploration  and  set¬ 
tlement  of  our  homes  and  the  great  West  should  constitute  the 
chief  work  of  this  grade.  A  hero  should  be  to  the  child  a  real 
person  who  has  achieved  great  things.  The  farther  away,  in 
time  or  place,  such  a  hero  lived  the  less  reality  there  is  in 
his  life  to  inspire  the  children,  although  some  of  our  greatest 
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events  in  history  come  from  the  remote  past  and  these  should 
not  all  be  omitted.  Make  your  beginning  with  the  tales  of 
bravery  of  our  local  pioneers  and  illustrate  by  way  of  com¬ 
parison  with  some  hero  stories  of  other  times. 

I.  Pioneer  Life  of  Local  Community 

1.  Show  that  in  the  community  each  man’s  work  is  con¬ 
nected  with  some  institution — home,  school,  business,  office; 
these  make'  up  our  community.  Were  they  always  here?  Who 
built  them?  When  was  the  community  first  settled?  Compare 
old  pioneer  homes,  churches,  stores,  etc.,  with  modern  ones;  also 
compare  food,  clothing,  books,  etc.;  bring  in  pioneers,  veterans 
of  the  struggle,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  pioneer  times. 

2.  Distance  and  means  of  transportation  from  the  central 
settlements  near  Salt  Lake. 

3.  Early  resources  oi  the  locality  and  the  furnishing  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  early  home  life. 

4.  Indian  troubles,  if  any 

5.  Early  provisions  for  schools,  churchs,  and  amusements. 

II.  Settlement  of  Utah 

1.  Where  did  the  pioneers  of  Utah  come  from?  Discuss 
conditions  in  their  former  home  in  Illinois  as  to  rainfall,  forests, 
etc.  Bold  and  adventure  loving  men  had  already  crossed  the 
country  and  made  homes  in  Oregon  and  California  when  these 
people  decided  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  Preparation  for  the  journey — homes  sold,  outfit  needed; 
ferried  across  the  Mississippi;  temporary  settlements  made  in 
Iowa.  Use  a  large  map  of  the  United  States  placea  nat  upon  a 
table  or  desk  with  the  top  of  the  map  toward  the  north  of  the 
room. 

3.  The  final  start — journey  across  the  plains;  discuss 
wagons,  oxen,  provisions,  night  encampments,  buffaloes,  guide 
signs,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Fort  Laramie,  Sputh  Pass,  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  James  Bridger,  difficulties  in  getting  through  the  can¬ 
yons,  the  arrival  in  Salt  Lake,  July  24,  1847.  Pictures  for  the 
children  and  subjects  matter  for  the  teacher  are  indispensable 
in  this  work. 

4.  What  had  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a  site  for  the 
camp?  What  was  the  first  work  that  the  people  began  to  do° 
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Upon  what  did  their  lives  depend? 

5.  The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  soil  resulted  in  broken 
plows.  Irrigation  a  necessity.  The  ground  was  so  dry  it  took 
two  days  to  get  the  water  V2  mile  from  City  Creek. 

6.  The  laying  out  of  a  city — the  fort  built,  why  necessary? 

7.  The  hard  winter — suffering  from  lack  of  food,  clothing, 
and  proper  shelter;  the  spring  planting,  the  crickets,  the  coming 
of  the  gulls,  the  festival  held  in  the  autumn. 

8.  Home  life — industries,  food,  clothing,  houses,  Indians. 

9.  Expansion  from  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Why  north  and  south? 

10.  Gold  discovered  in  California;  the  Forty-niners;  trade 
with  them;  effect  upon  the  lives  of  the  people. 

11.  Hand  cart  companies — difficulties  and  disasters. 

12.  Government — isolation  of  the  people,  need  of  laws,  of 
taxes,  education. 

13.  Travel — stage  coach,  freighting,  the  Spanish  trail;  cost 
of  sending  a  letter,  of  common  household  articles. 

14.  The  coming  of  the  railroad — the  story  of  building  it 
across  the  continent;  effect  upon  lives  of  the  people,  upon  the 
territory  as  a  whole.  Paul’s  Farm  Foes  and  Bird  Helpers  p.  79, 
p.  87,  p.  112. 

15.  The  pioneer  work  should  close  with  the  Thanksgiving 
idea. 


III.  The  Trapper  Era  In  Utah 

1.  The  condition  of  the  country  before  the  advent  of  the 
white  man;  Indian,  his  dependence  upon  animal  life.  Fashions 
in  cities  of  the  East  and  in  Europe  that  made  a  demand  for  fur, 
especially  beaver  for  hats. 

2.  The  type  of  men  who  responded  to  this  need,  their  love 
of  adventure;  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  a  life.  Study 
the  beaver,  its  habits,  the  value  of  its  fur,  how  trapped;  the  ren¬ 
dezvous. 

3.  St.  Louis  as  an  outfitting  post,  as  a  trade  center  for  furs; 
account  for  this;  have  children  locate  it  on  the  map.  What  are 
its  facilities  for  transportation? 

4.  Study  the  story  of  Kit  Carson  in  detail.  He  represented 
the  finest  type  of  trapper  life. 

5.  Other  men  should  be  mentioned 
(a)  Provost 
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(b)  Wm.  N.  Ashley 

(c)  Peter  S.  Ogden 

(d)  Col.  James  Bridger. 

! V.  Exploration  of  the  Great  West — Fremont  and  Lewis  and 
Clark 

1.  How  did  the  work  of  the  trapper  prepare  for  that  of  the 
explorer? 

2.  Difficulties — Indians,  distances  to  be  traveled,  food  sup¬ 
ply,  care  of  instruments,  physical  features  of  the  West. 

3.  Interest  of  the  U.  S.  Government  in  the  West  as  territory 
for  settlers,  resources,  commerce  with  Asia,  military  purposes. 

4.  Special  knowledge  needed  by  men  who  undertook  this 
work. 

5.  Results  accomplished. 

V.  Spanish  Explorations  in  the  Western  Country 

Do  not  lose  the  point  of  view  of  a  fourth  grade  child,  but 
teach  this  material  as  stories  of  heroes  who  made  life  possible 
for  us  here  in  Utah. 

1.  Spanish  Missions 

(a)  Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
and  while  the  people  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  were 
living  for  the  most  part  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or 
just  beginning  to  make  their  way  over  the  mountain  wall  into 
the  rich  lands  beyond,  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  were  steadily 
making  their  way  northward  into  California,  founding  mis¬ 
sions  as  they  went. 

(b)  Study  the  building  of  the  missions,  the  purpose,  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians,  the  large  areas  of  land  granted 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  work  of  the  priests,  the  occu¬ 
pation  and  life  of  the  Indians. 

(c)  History  gives  us  no  more  beautiful  example  of 
patient  suffering,  and  of  devotion  .to  duty  and  high  ideals 
than  that  of  the  life  of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  the  priest 
who  led  the  mission  movement  in  California.  Study 
his  work  in  connection  with  the  missions  of  California. 

2.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez;  the  taking  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  from  the  Aztecs. 
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3.  The  exploration  by  the  Spaniards. 

(a)  Father  Escalante  the  Spanish  priest  who  made  his 
way  north  from  Mexico  into  what  is  now  the  United  States 
in  search  of  a  short  route  from  Mexico  to  the  missions  in 
California.  He  came  into  Utah,  going  as  far  north  as  Utah 
lake,  then  turned  to  the  southwest  and  traveled  over  the 
desert.  A  town  in  Garfield  county  now  bears  his  name. 

(b)  Coronado — tell  the  story  of  his  search  for  the 
seven  cities.  Teach  the  geography  of  the  country  over 
which  he  traveled.  Tell  about  the'  discovery  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Colorado  by  some  of  his  men.  Study  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  their  homes,  their  work,  their  customs. 
Compare  with  other  Indian  tribes;  account  for  differences 
and  show  the  relation  of  environment  to  mode  of  living  and 
protection  from  enemies. 

VI.  Discoveries  of  America 

1.  Columbus  and  Magellan  were  the  explorers  who  best 
represent  Spain  in  the  discovery  of  America.  Tell  their  stories 
to  show  the  heroism  involved  in  the  history  of  the  continent, 
before  the  western  part  was  thought  of. 

(a)  Columbus’  purpose 

(b)  Perseverance  in  discouragement 

(c)  The  start  on  the  voyage 

(d)  Perseverance  in  seeming  failure  because  of  the 
distance 

(e)  Results. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Textbooks: 

Co-basal — 

Gordy’s  Stories  of  Early  American  History 
Mace’s  Beginner’s  History,  Part  I,  or  to  page  158  of  com¬ 
plete  book. 

Supplementary — 

Elson-Macmullan’s  Story  of  Our  Country,  Book  I 
History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  Books  I,  II,  III 
Elson-Macmullan’s  Story  of  the  Old  World 
Baldwins’  Old  Greek  Stories 
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Haaren  &  Poland’s  Famous  Men  of  Greece;  or 
Gueber’s  The  Story  of  the  Greeks 
Andrews’  Ten  Boys 

Haaren  &  Poland’s  Famous  Men  of  Rome;  or 
Gueber’s  The  Story  of  the  Romans 
Warren’s  Story  of  English  History 
Gueber’s  Story  of  the  English 
Church’s  The  Crusaders 
For  teachers — 

Pritchard  &  Turkington’s  Stories  of  Thrift  for  Young 
Americans. 

CIVICS 

Throughout  the  year  place  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
children  of  this  age  controlling,  their  own  actions  for  the  good 
of  other  members  of  the  groups  in  which  they  live,  especially 
their  parents  and  others  who  provide  a  living  for  them.  Pupils 
should  learn  to  appreciate  their  home  and  community.  If  de¬ 
sired,  civics  may  be  given  during  one  half  year  and  history 
during  the  other  half. 

I.  Thrift 

1.  Waste,  saving,  wise  expenditure,  etc. 

(a)  In  the  home.  Food,  furniture,  clothing,  property. 

(b)  In  the  school.  Books,  paper,  desks,  apparatus,  etc. 

(c)  In  the  town  or  city.  Buildings,  trees,  lawns, 
streets,  water  mains 

2.  Advantage  of  home  ownership 

3.  Progress  made  by  mankind  living  in  permanent  com¬ 
munities 

4.  Community  life  requires  proper  respect  for  rights  of 
others,  especially  honesty  and  regard  for  the  property  of  others. 

HISTORY 

This  year’s  work  is  a  biographical  study  of  the  early  period 
of  American  History;  more  properly  it  is  a  study  of  the  men 
and  peoples  who  discovered,  explored,  and  settled  this  country 
and  developed  the  colonies  until  they  were  ready  to  separate 
from  England  and  begin  the  real  national  life  of  America.  Nec- 
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essarily  this  involves  some  knowledge  of  the  leaders  of  Euro* 
peani  countries  both  ancient  and  near  the  period  of  history  to 
be  studied. 

The  aim  of  the  year’s  work  is  twofold:  first,  to  teach  cer¬ 
tain  facts  of  history;  second,  to  illustrate  true  greatness  in  a 
useful  life  and  the  need  for  early  planning  and  training  for 
this  work. 

I.  Some  World  Heroes  of  Ancient  Times 

1.  Greek  hero  stories 

(a)  Leonidas  and  the  three  hundred 

(b)  Socrates 

(c)  Alexander  the  Great 

2.  Roman  hero  stories 

(a)  Cincinnatus 

(b)  Julius  Caesar. 

3.  Hero  stories  of  western  Europe 

(a)  Charlemagne 

(b)  Alfred  and  the  English 

(c)  Richard  and  the  Crusades 

(d)  Marco  Polo 

(e)  Diaz  and  his  voyage  around  Africa 

II.  Discoverers  of  America 

These  men  went  in  search  of  unknown  routes  to  the  easL 
In  their  path  they  found  America.  To  study  all  men  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  impossible.  Study  in  detail  Columbus,  John 
Cabot,  Magellan,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Others  who  may  be  mentioned  and  who  are  discussed  in 
the  text  can  be  assigned  as  individual  problems  to  pupils  and 
reported  on. 

Each  man  studied  in  the  entire  course  performed  some 
certain  great  work  for  which  his  earlier  life  prepared  him. 
When  a  biography  is  attacked  from  this  point  of  view,  the  work 
accomplished  is  more  satisfactory  than  to  teach  biography 
chronologically.  The  following  outline  of  Columbus  is  sug¬ 
gestive  : 

1.  Why  Columbus  is  considered  great 
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(a)  Study  his  achievements. 

2.  How  he  began  his  life’s  work 

(a)  His  home  life 

(b)  Natural  interests 

(c)  His  education 

(d)  When  he  decided  to  do  this  kind  of  work 

3.  His  struggle  to  achieve  his  aim 

(a)  Historical  conditions 

(1)  Geographical  ideas 

(2)  Superstition 

(3)  Other  navigators  work 

(b)  Personal  handicap  in  poverty 

(1)  Appeals  for  help 

(2)  Queen  Isabella’s  aid 

(c)  The  story  of  his  voyages 

4.  His  reward  for  his  work 

III.  Explorers  of  the  Continent  of  America 

1.  English — Raleigh 

2.  Spanish 

(b)  Pizarro 

(b)  De  Soto 

3.  French 

(a)  Cartier 

(b)  Marquette 

(c)  La  Salle 

Study  these  as  suggested  for  the  discoverers. 

IV.  Men  who  Settled  America 

1.  Virginia — story  of  John  Smith  whose  greatness  lay  in 
his  ability  to  make  men  do  the  common  necessary  things  of 
life. 

2.  New  England — Miles  Standish  whose  life  typifies  the 
military  leader. 

3.  Maryland — Lord  Baltimore 

4.  Pennsylvania — Wm.  Penn 

These  men  represent  religious  types  whose  greatness  lies  In 
making  life  pleasant  for  their  fellows. 

5.  Georgia — James  Oglethorpe 
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6.  New  York — Peter  Stuyvesant 

The  -lives  of  the  people  were  similar  to  the  lives  of  their 
leaders.  To  tell  these  stories  the  essential  facts  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  colonies  should  be  given. 

A  suggestive  outline  for  biography  study 

1.  Early  life  of  man 

2.  Conditions  of  life  just  before  coming  to  America 

3.  Purpose  of  himself  and  company  in  coming 

4.  Kind  of  followers  or  people  in  colony 

5.  Conditions  under  which  settlement  was  made 

6.  Typical  frontier  struggles  for  food,  clothing,  and  with 
Indians. 

7.  Beginning  to  develop 

(a)  Homes 

(b)  Schools 

(c)  Churches 

(d)  Social  life 

8.  Distinct  service  rendered  groups  by  the  leader  studied 

V.  Stories  of  Colonial  Life 

Chapter  XVII  in  Gordy’s  text;  Pages  71,  85,  103  in  Mace’s  text 

VI.  Heroes  of  the  Struggle  between  the  French  and  the  English 

1.  George  Washington 

(a)  Early  life 

(b)  Early  political  work 

(c)  Visit  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio  river 

(d)  In  French  and  Indian  War 

2.  Benjamin  Franklin — Study  his  biography  carefully.  At 
this  point  emphasize  his  work  in  attempting  to  unite  the  colonies. 
His  work  in  the  Revolutionary  Period  will  be  reviewed  in  sixth 
grade. 

3.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe — Study  the  two  together  and  learn 
the  significance  of  the  battle  of  Quebec. 

VII.  Additional  Facts  to  be  Learned 

1.  The  date  1492 

2.  America  named  after  Americus  Vespucius 

3.  Magellan’s  proof  of  the  shape  of  the  earth 
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4.  Settlement  of  Jamestown  1607. 

5.  First  slaves  in  Virginia  (1619) 

6.  First  representative  government  in  Virginia  (1619) 

7.  Meaning  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 

8.  New  York  first  settled  by  Dutch 

9.  La  Salle  discovered  mouth  of  Mississippi  river  1681 

10.  America  captured  for  England  from  France;  Decisive 
battle — Quebec  1759. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

Textbooks: 

Co-basal — 

Mace’s  Beginner’s  History,  Part  II,  or  from  pages  158  to  end. 
Gordy’s  Stories  of  Later  American  History 
Gordy’s  Abraham  Lincoln  (basal) 

Supplementary — 

Elson-Macmullan’s  Story  of  our  Country,  Book  II 
Mowry’s  First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country. 


CIVICS 

I.  Health  of  Community 

1.  Correlate  closely  with  the  course  in  sanitation  and  dis¬ 
cuss  means  by  which  the  pupils  may  assist  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  community. 

II.  Accumulation  of  Wealth 

2.  Follow  the  discussion  of  the  recognition  of  property 
rights  as  studied  in  the  fifth  grade  with  a  discussion  of  wealth. 

1.  How  accumulated — production,  saving,  investment;  cau¬ 
tion  against  the  evils  of  uncertain  speculation. 

2.  Uses  of  wealth — satisfaction  of  wants,  provisions  for 
pleasure,  community  building. 

3.  Great  riches  not  an  aim  in  life,  but  a  means  to  an  aim. 

III.  Government  Property 

1.  Town  and  city  development 

2.  Protection  of  town,  city,  state,  nation.  Study  purpose 
of  the  war. 
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3.  Cost  of  these  governmental  activities  met  from  wealth 
t>f  individual  citizens.  • 

(a)  Taxes 

(b)  Loans  to  government;  bonds  and  war  saving  stamps 

(c)  Government  requisition  of  private  property 

HISTORY 

History  is  the  record  of  man’s  activity.  Groups  of  men  are 
made  up  of  leaders  and  followers.  The  story  of  progress 
can  be  told  in  terms  of  the  leaders,  the  causes  of  things  are 
found  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses.  This  course  is  a  story  of  our 
American  national  life  told  in  terms  of  its  leaders.  More  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  aim  at  an  analysis  of  the  causes  and  the  present 
outlook  for  American  citizenship. 

I.  Early  Period 

A.  The  winning  of  Independence  from  England. 

1.  Military  Leaders 

(a)  Washington  as  General 

(b)  Nathaniel  Greene 

(c)  John  Paul  Jones 

(d)  Lafayette 

2.  Political  Leaders 

(a)  Samuel  Adams 

(b)  Patrick  Henry 

(c)  Benjamin  Franklin 

B.  The  organization  of  the  country 

1.  Washington  as  President 

2.  Alexander  Hamilton 

C.  Expansion  to  the  west 

1.  Review  colonial  life  to  show  how  the  people  spread  out 
over  more  territory.  For  the  story  of  the  settlement  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  valley  study  the  lives  of  Daniel  Boone  and  John 
Sevier. 

2.  This  country  was  made  secure  through  the  military 
leadership  of  George  Rogers  Clark.  The  early  life  of  Washing¬ 
ton  was  studied  in  the  fifth  grade.  All  of  the  stories  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  outline  of  the  early  period  should  be  limited  to 
a  study  of  the  distinct  achievements  that  made  the  man  promt- 
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nent.  The  following  outline  of  the  study  of  Alexander  Hamilton’s' 
achievements  is  suggestive. 

1.  Hamilton’s  position  in  the  cabinet 

2.  His  personality  and  ability 

3.  Difficulties  to  be  solved 

4.  His  plan  for  organizing  the  treasury 

5.  The  success  of  the  plan 

II.  Leaders  During  the  Period  of  National  Growth 

1.  Our  foreign  policy  was  determined  by  the  war  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  President  Monroe’s  declaration.  Study  briefly  the  story 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

2.  The  history  of  this  period  is  largely  one  of  interpretation 
of  governmental  powers  represented  by  three  great  men. 

(a)  Daniel  Webster,  representing  New  England,  became 
the  champion  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  national 
governm  mt 

(b)  John  C.  Calhoun,  representing  the  south,  became 
the  champion  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  states. 

(c)  Henry  Clay,  from  the  west,  became  the  great  com¬ 
promise  statesman  in  postponing  the  inevitable  struggle. 
These  men  were  well  trained;  tell  the  story  of  their  educa¬ 
tion,  rise  to  political  power,  reasons  for  their  point  of 
view,  influence  on  the  national  history. 

III.  The  Civil  War  Period 

This  is  the  historical  period  of  American  military  heroism. 
Teachers  may  discuss  other  characters  as  well  as  those  sug¬ 
gested,  but  every  class  should  study  in  detail  the  lives  of  the 
following : 

1.  General  U.  S.  Grant 

2.  General  Robert  E.  Lee 

3.  Abraham  Lincoln — every  pupil  should  read  the  text 
complete.  Every  class  should  spend  at  least  one  month  discus¬ 
sing  the  life  and  of  this  beloved  American. 

IV.  Leaders  in  Our  Industrial  Development 

To  devise  new  ways  of  doing  common,  necessary  tasks  is 
pioneer  work.  Next  to  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  new  land, 
national  growth  depends  upon  industrial  inventions. 
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1.  Study  the  following  men  as  inventors: 

(a)  Eli  Whitney 

(b)  Robert  Fulton 

(c)  DeWitt  Clinton 

(d)  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 

(e)  Cyrus  W.  Field 

(f  )  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick 

(g)  Thos.  A.  Edison  ‘ 

Suggestive  outline  for  method  of  study: 

1.  Contribution  to  national  welfare  made  by  the  man 

2.  The  meeds  satisfied  by  his  invention 

3.  How  we  came  to  choose  his  work 

4.  His  struggle  to  succeed 

5.  How  the  work  was  received  by  the  people 

V.  Leaders  in  American  Thought  and  Literature 

This  information  will  be  obtained  from  general  reference 
sources. 

1.  Writers — James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

2.  Philanthropists — Peter  Cooper 

3.  Women — Susan  B.  Anthony,  Jane  Addams 

VI.  Leaders  Since  the  Civil  War 

1.  Study  carefully  the  life  of  president  William  McKinley. 
In  addition  to  his  life,  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  expansion  to  foreign  continents.  Sixth  grade  pupils 
should  know  accurately  the  results  of  the  Spanish  American  War. 

2.  The  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt;  there  is  no  more  inter¬ 
esting  American  character. 

3.  Geo.  W.  Goethals  and  the  Panama  Canal 

4.  Woodrow  Wilson 

This  course  should  demonstrate  that  each  period  in  history 
has  its  seriou-s  problems  for  men  to  solve.  At  no  period  have 
these  difficulties  been  greater  than  at  present.  In  addition  to 
President  Wilson  many  leaders  are  great  today;  make  pupils 
familiar  with  their  names  and  work. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR 

The  aims  of  the  course  are  (1)  to  give  the  pupil  an  opportunity 
to  express  himself — not  someone  else;  (2)  to  cultivate  ability  in 
him  to  use  his  mother  tongue  with  ease  and  accuracy;  (3)  to 
make  language  work  the  expression  side  of  the  other  studies  of 
the  curriculum;  and  (4)  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  authorship 
in  pupils  that  the  literary  raw  material  of  the  state  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  developed. 

General  Methods 

Language  ability  comes  only  from  well-directed  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing.  To  be  trained  to  talk  well,  the  child  must 
be  given  a  chance  to  talk,  first  of  all,  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  him;  and  be  helped,  as  his  needs  require,  to  express  his 
thoughts  effectively. 

The  content  of  the  course  should  be  close  to  child  life.  Sub¬ 
jects  should  be  both  vital  and  varied.  His  daily  work,  his  play, 
his  experiences  with  nature,  his  holidays,  his  home-life  and 
community  life,  his  industries,  his  physical  welfare,  and  other 
phases  of  his  life  should  be  made  the  basic  work  for  oral  and 
written  composition. 

Oral  work  should  be  given  the  major  part  of  the  time,  but 
written  work  should  not  be  neglected.  The  two  should  be  closely 
correlated,  one  helping  the  other. 

Fluency  with  accuracy  should  be  the  goal  held  constantly 
in  view.  The  child  should  be  led  to  express  himself  freely,  and 
spontaneously;  but  gradually,  without  making  him  self-conscious 
and  artificial,  he  should  be  trained  to  speak  both  clearly  and 
correctly. 

In  cultivating  skill  of  speech,  the  following  essentials  must  of 
necessity  receive  constant  attention: 

1.  Vocabulary  Building. — -The  pupil  should  be  helped  con¬ 
tinually  to  find  choice,  live,  and  usable  words. 
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2.  Enunciation  and  Pronunciation. — Training  is  demanded 
that  enables  the  pupil  to  speak  his  words  distinctly  and  properly. 

3.  Correct  Usage. — The  common  errors  made  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  grammar  may  be  declared  away  only  by  cultivating 
right  tongue  habits. 

4.  Sentence  Structure. — The  ability  to  construct  sentences 
that  are  clear,  concise,  and  convincing  should  be  cultivated  from 
the  first. 

5.  Correct  Spelling. — Language  and  spelling  should  he  made 
constantly  to  reinforce  each  other. 

6.  Punctuation. — The  work  should  include  not  only  the 
proper  punctuation  of  the  sentence,  but  capitalizing,  paragraph¬ 
ing,  and  general  arrangement.  Neatness  in  written  work  should 
be  insisted  on  from  the  beginning. 

7.  Formal  Grammar. — Grammar  belongs  not  to  any  one 
grade,  but  to  all  the  grades.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
correct  usage  and  sentence  building  should  be  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  as  needs  require  throughout  the  grade,  not  by  formal 
teaching  but  by  habit  fixing.  As  the  child  advances  from 
grade  to  grade  the  work  should  advance  in  definiteness.  In 
the  eighth  grade,  grammar  may  be  given  a  more  systematic 
treatment — but  it  should  be  taught  still  as  practical,  usable  gram¬ 
mar,  and  be  a  natural  outgrowth  and  summary  of  the  work  of 
the  previous  grades. 

8.  Texts. — The  books  adopted  provide  a  systematic  plan 
covering  these  various  phases  of  work.  They  may  be  followed 
closely  to  advantage;  but  whenever  need  requires  the  teacher 
should  adapt  the  lessons  to  the  life  of  the  community. 

FIRST  GRAPE 

Children  of  the  first  grade  should  be  led  to  talk  freely, 
spontaneously,  but  under  the  helpful  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

Some  corrective  work  may  be  given;  but  not  in  such  a  way 
as  to  destroy  the  child’s  confidence  or  to  make  him  self-con¬ 
scious. 

All  of  the  work  of  this  grade  should  be  oral,  consisting  for 
the  most  part,  of  conversation  lessons,  story  telling,  dramatizing 
stories,  and  playing  language  games. 
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Let  the  work  be  connected  closely  with  the  home  life.  Cen¬ 
tering  in  this  general  subject,  a  variety  of  interesting  lessons 
may  be  planned.  For  illustration:  Lead  the  children  to  talk  of 
the  following  and  other  related  topics: 

1.  Home  Folk 

(a)  Work  of  father  and  mother;  how  children  can  help 

(b)  The  baby— caring  for  him,  baby  pranks,  amusing 

him 

(c)  Brothers  and  sisters;  working  and  playing  with 

them 

(d)  Grandparents — stories  they  tell 

(e)  Other  relatives;  visits  to  their  homes 

(f )  Neighbors,  playmates 

2.  Home  Work 

(a)  Chores  of  children  and  other  duties 

(b)  Work  on,  the  farm,  or  in  other  occupations 

(c)  Caring  for  pets,  (dogs,  cats,  horses,  cows,  etc.) 

experiences  with  various  domestic  animals. 

3v  Home  Entertainment 

(a)  v!Play:  aind  playmates;  making  play  houses 

(b)  Toys^desCribe  them.  Santa  Claus  stories 

>  (c)  The  story  hour;  tell  and  dramatize  stories 

(d)  Parties  :  at  home 

( ej !  Visitihg  ht  other  homes 

4.  Correlating  language  with  geography 

Let  the  children  talk  of  the  homes  of  other  little  folk,  as 
the  Indian  wigwana,  the  Eskimo  igloo.  Lead  them  to  tell  of  the 
life  of  the  papoose,  the  Eskimo  child,  and  children  of  other 
lands. 

5.  Correlating  language  with  nature 

The  pupil  may  be  led  to  talk  of  the  homes  of  the  birds,  the 
squirrels,  the  rat)t)its,  and  other  animals. 

6.  Language  gatnes 

For  the  purpose  of  drilling  the  child’s  tongue  on  enunciation 
and  correct  forms  of  speech,  let  the  children  play  various  games 
connected  with 'the  content  lessons  just  suggested;  as,  guessing 
games  on  toys,  animals:  What  toy  have  I?  Of  what  animal  am 
I  thinking?  In  the  anwers,  positive  drill  to  overcome  have  got 
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and  aint  should  be  given.  Many  other  simple  yet  interesting 
games  can  readily  be  created  to  overcome  type  faults  in  speech. 

7.  Vocabulary  exercises 

The  child  should  be  helped  to  learn  the  words  he  needs  to 
talk  about  the  home,  those  connected  with  cooking,  names  of 
articles  of  furniture,  names  of  animals,  etc.  This  work  may 
also  be  given  often  in  connection  with  games  and  plays. 

8.  Poems  and  stories  of  the  home 

Associated  with  the  language  lessons,  various  poems  and 
stories  suggestive  of  home  life,  of  baby,  of  Christmas  time, 
and  other  events  close  to  childhood  may  be  given;  for  example, 
the  teacher  may  read  “Our  Hired  Girl,”  by  Riley,  “Shadow 
Pictures,”  by  Sherman.  The  pupils  may  read  “Hang  up  the 
Baby’s  Stocking,”  (Anon),  “A  Real  Santa  Claus,”  Sherman,  and 
other  poems.  There  are  many  beautiful  selections  to  be  found 
in  readers  and  other  books  suggestive  of  the  home  and  its  spirit. 
These  poems  should  be  used  not  only  as  literature  lessons  but 
to  stimulate  conversation  and  expression  work. 

In  using  poems  or  other  literature  in  connection  with  lang¬ 
uage,  the  aim  first  of  all  is  to  use  the  poem  to  stimulate  the 
child  to  express  himself. 


SECOND  GRADE 

The  same  general  aim  as  for  the.  first grade,— free  expression 
under  tactful  guidance— should  govern  in  this  grade  also. 

Practically  all  the  work  should  be  oral. 

The  Community  Home  should  be  taken  here  as  the  general 
subject.  Connecting  with  this  the  child  may  be  led  out  int.o 
the  larger  world  about  him,  centering  his  talks  about  such 
topics  as  follow; 

1.  The  Farmer  and  his  Work 

(a)  Raising  grain,  potatoes,  fruit,  gardens,  etc. 

(b)  Farm  animals,  their  care  and  use 

(c)  Pleasures  on  the  farm,  interesting  experiences 

2.  The  Merchant 

(a)  Playing  store  (Excellent  conversation  lessons  and 

language  games  can  be  made  round  this  topic) 

3.  The  Miner 

Talks  about  the  work  of  the  miner;  stories  of  the  various 
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products  of  the  mine;  as,  what  the  copper  coin  told,  tale  of  the 
silver  dollar,  story  of  the  gold  ring,  of  the  lump  of  coal. 

4.  Other  workers  that  make  up  the  community  home  are 
the  miller,  the  baker,  the  postman,  the  policeman,  the  fireman, 
and  others.  The  possibilities  of  this  subject  in  the  creating  of 
live  language  lessons  are  limitless. 

Correlating  with  geography,  history,  civics,  health  work, 
nature,  art. — Various  lessons  may  easily  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  topics  suggested.  Children  may  be  led  to  tell,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  story  of  soap,  sugar,  rice,  oranges,  calico,  silk,  and 
other  articled  found  in  the  store.  They  should  be  led  also  to 
talk  of  their  part  in  making  the  community  home  clean  and 
beautiful.  In  dealing  with  the  farmer’s  work,  many  excellent 
expression  lessons  connecting  with  nature  study  may  be  given. 

Vocabulary  lessons. — The  need  of  new  words  will  constantly 
be  met.  Let  pupils  learn  the  various  names  of  things  they  are 
talking  about;  as,  the  parts  of  the  wagon,  the  common  articles 
sold  in  stores,  the  names  of  tools,  and  also  things  used  in  the 
work  of  the  mines. 

Always  connect  the  vocabulary  lessons  as  well  as  the  oral 
work  with  the  life  of  the  community. 

Language  games  and  drills. — To  fix  right  habits  of  enun¬ 
ciation  and  the  proper  use  of  grammatical  forms,  let  language 
gsmes  and  drills  on  type  sentences  be  given  often.  This  work 
may  easily  be  connected  with  the  content  work  suggested  for 
the  grade  on  the  community  home.  In  playing  store,  for  example, 
many  interesting  guessing  games  and  conversation  games  can 
be  created. 

In  this  grade  may  be  taught  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
the  period,  and  writing  of  name  and  address. 

Poems  and  stories  suggestive  of  the  work  here  outlined 
should  be  used  occasionally  to  stimulate  expression. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Textbooks:  Live  Language  Lessons,  First  Book,  Part  One, 
(basal) 

Driggs’  Manual  for  Teachers 

The  lessons  as  given  here  should  be  followed  rather  closely 
but  not  slavishly.  The  teacher  should  adapt  the  work  whenever 
necessary  to  get  the  best  results. 
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Blend  the  lessons  with  the  spirit  of  the  seasons. 

Most  of  the  work  should  be  oral.  Following  the  suggestions 
of  the  book,  stimulate  the  child  to  relate  his  vacation  experiences, 
his  animal  stories,  autumn  fun,  stories  of  the  Indians,  of  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Christmas,  winter  and  springtime. 

Written  work  also  should  begin.  Make  the  beginning  with 
care.  Help  the  child  to  use  correct  forms  from  the  start.  Give 
personal  attention  to  all  written  work.  Do  not  have  the  child 
write  simply  for  busy  work.  (See  text,  pp.  8,  12,  16,  22,  27  for 
type  lessons.) 

Language  games  should  be  given  very  frequently  in  begin¬ 
ning  written  work.  (See  text,  pp.  11  12,  23,  31,  and  56,  for  type 
language  games.) 

Vocabulary  work  also  should  receive  attention.  (See  text, 
pp.  3,  9,  23,  and  54  for  type  lessons  in  words.) 

Freedom  and  spontaneity  of  expression  should  prevail,  but 
more  care  should  be  given  to  the  fixing  of  correct  habits. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

Textbooks:  Live  Language  Lessons,  First  Book,  Part  Two 
(basal) 

Driggs’  Manual  for  Teachers 

The  work  will  be  more  systematic  and  satisfactory  if  the 
book  is  followed  rather  closely,  but  the  topics  should  be  changed 
to  suit  the  local  conditions  wherever  necessary. 

Emphasize  still  the  oral  expression;  but  gaide  it  more  care¬ 
fully.  Children  should  be  helped  to  tell  their  stories  more  clearly. 

The  work  here  will  blend  closely  with  that  of  nature,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  other  subjects.  Note  for  illustration,  how  the  work 
under  Autumn  Gifts,  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,  May  Flowers, 
correlates  with  these  subjects. 

Drills  to  overcome  common  type  errors  in  grammar  should 
receive  emphasis.  (See  pages  165-8,  182,  195-6,  and  others,  for 
drills  and  games.) 

Vocabulary  work  also  should  be  given  more  definite  atten¬ 
tion.  (See  pages  159,  173,  181,  and  others.) 

Letter  writing  should  occasionally  be  done,  but  not  over¬ 
done.  Where  practical,  make  this  work  a  real  exercise.  (See 
page  213,  for  an  example  of  the  motivated  letter.) 

Beginnings  in  punctuations — rules  for  the  use  of  the  period, 
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question  mark,  and  the  simpler  uses  of  the  comma — should  bts 
taught  thoroughly.  (See  pages  164,  183,  222,  and  others  for 
type  lessons  in  punctuation.) 

Enunciation  and  pronunciation  should  be  given  definite  atten¬ 
tion.  (For  illustrative  lessons,  see  pages  164,  205,  260.) 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Textbooks:  Live  Language  Lessons,  Second  Book,  Part  One, 
(basal) 

Driggs’  Manual  for  Teachers 

For  composition  work,  oral  and  written,  the  books  should  be 
followed  somewhat  faithfully,  but  the  lessons  should  always  be 
adapted  to  the  community  life. 

Drill  work  on  troublesome  forms  should  be  emphasized. 
Make  correct  usage  of  the  “multiplication  table”  of  language 
here.  Most  of  the  type  errors  may  be  eliminated  before  the 
child  leaves  this  grade,  by  positive  games  and  drills.  (See  pages 
18,  30,  34,  46,  70,  and  others,  for  type  lessons  on  this  work.) 

Increase  the  vocabulary  work  gradually.  (See  pages  31,  55, 
68  and  others  for  lessons  in  word  finding.) 

Review  all  of  the  punctuation  work  given  in  the  fourth  grad© 
and  add  a  few  more  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma.  Make  sure 
the  rules  are  applied  in  the  written  work.  (See  Review  on  pages 
121  and  122.) 

Letter  writing  should  receive  a  greater  attention.  Motivate 
the  work  as  much  as  possible.  Drill  on  letter  forms. 

Paragraphing  should  be  taught  and  applied.  (See  lesson  on 
page  7  and  8  for  suggestions.) 

The  work  in  this  grade,  as  will  be  observed,  is  blended 
closely  with  other  subjects — geography,  history,  nature,  and  liter¬ 
ature.  Teachers  should  learn  to  make  one  lesson  help  the  other 
wherever  it  can  be  done  to  the  advantage  of  ^oth. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

Textbooks:  Live  Language  Lessons,  Second  Book,  Part  Two, 
(basal.) 

Driggs’  Manual  for  Teachers 

In  the  closing  grade  of  the  elementary  schools,  the  teacher 
should  make  sure  of  several  things: 
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1.  That  the  pupil  can  express  himself  rather  system¬ 
atically  and  effectively  on  simple  subjects  close  to  life. 

2.  That  the  common  type  errors  in  grammar  are  pract¬ 
ically  cleared  away.  (See  list  at  close  of  book.  Exercise 
93,  page  261  to  end.) 

3.  That  the  common  rules  of  punctuation,  capitalization, 
and  paragraphing  have  been  made  a  matter  of  habit.  (See 
pages  252-3.) 

4.  That  the  pupil  can  write  a  common  letter  with  ease 
and  accuracy  of  form.  (Review  on  page  254,  suggests  the 
essentials  to  be  aimed  at.) 

5.  That  he  can  recognize  quickly  the  kinds  of  sen¬ 
tences,  subject  and  predicate,  and  the  various  parts  of 
speech,  and  use  them  correctly.  (Review  in  Beginnings  of 
Grammar,  pages  256  to  261,  suggests  what  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  kind  of  formal  work  at  the  end  of  the  element¬ 
ary  school  period.) 

Remember,  however,  that  formal  work  is  not  the  chief 
end  of  the  language  lesson.  The  main  result  to  be  reached  is 
to  give  the  child  ability  to  express  himself.  Let  this  be  the 
chief  test:  Can  the  pupil  convey  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings 
freely  and  clearly,  using  proper  forms  of  speech,  while  express¬ 
ing  himself? 


PHONICS 


There  is  but  one  primary  aim  in  teaching  phonics  and  that 
is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  master  the  mechanics  of  reading. 
In  all  phonic  work  this  aim  should  be  kept  definitely  in  mind. 


FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  GRADES 

The  manuals  accompanying  the  adopted  readers  contain 
detailed  plans  and  instructions  for  the  teaching  of  phonics  and 
for  the  application  of  phonics  to  the  work  in  reading.  If  the 
teachers  will  follow  these  plans  consistently  from  day  to  day, 
they  will  find  little  difficulty  with  phonic  work.  In  follow¬ 
ing  the  plans  for  work  in  the  various  manuals  care  should  be 
exercised  to  see  that  any  slight  conflict  in  method  is  eliminated. 
The  Guide  to  Enunciation  in  the  back  of  the  Story  Hour  Man¬ 
ual  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  teacher  and  the  diagrams 
given  there  used  as  illustrative  material  in  familiarizing  the 
pupil  with  the  organs  of  speech  and  their  function  in  producing 
the  elementary  sounds. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  grade  the  pupil  should  be  able 

(1)  To  recognize  and  give  readily  all  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  sounds; 

(2)  To  sound  any  phonetic  word  in  third  grade  work; 

(3)  To  enunciate  clearly. 


FOURTH  GRADE 

The  phonic  work  in  the  fourth  grade  should  be  centered 
around  the  teaching  of  the  diacritical  markings  and  the  use 
of  the  dictionary.  Considerable  drill  will  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  pupils  to  master  the  diacritical  markings;  but  all  of  this 
drill  should  be  made  to  function,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  words  found  in  the  regular  work,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  dictionary.  The  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  taught 
with  the  same  persistence  and  thoroughness  as  any  other  series 
of  lessons  in  the  course.  The  mastery  of  the  dictionary  should 
be  looked  upon  as  an  accomplishment  by  the  pupils,  the  same 
as  penmanship  or  any  other  of  the  school  tasks. 
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FIFTH  GRADE 

Continue  the  work  with  diacritical  markings  and  the  use 
of  the  dictionary.  Require  pupils  to  depend  upon  the  diction¬ 
ary  for  the  pronunciation  of  all  unfamiliar  words.  Do  not 
pronounce  words  for  them.  Center  the  new  work  of  the  grade 
around  the  subject  of  word  building  and  word  analysis,  invol- 
ing  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Abundant  material  for  this  work 
will  be  found  in  the  English,  reading,  and  spelling  courses. 
Devote  the  time  set  apart  in  the  time  allotment  persistently 
to  this  work.  Many  good  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the 
spelling  texts. 


SIXTH  GRADE 

Continue  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade  in  word  building  and 
word  analysis.  See  that  every  pupil  has  attained  complete 
mastery  of  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Pupils  finishing  the  sixth 
grade  should  be  able 

(1)  To  recognize  and  give  readily  all  of  the  elementary 
sounds; 

(2)  To  sound  any  phonetic  word  found  in  the  work  of 
the  first  six  grades; 

(3)  To  enunciate  clearly; 

(4)  To  meet  successfully  any  test  in  the  use  of  the 
dictionary; 

(5)  To  analyse  common  words,  consulting  the  diction¬ 
ary  if  necessary  to  give  meaning  of  root,  prefix,  and  suffix; 

(6)  To  build  up  common  word  forms;  from  given  roots, 
prefixes  and  suffi.xes,  using  the  dictionary  if  necessary. 


READING 

(First,  Second,  and  Third  Grades) 


There  are  two  requisites  necessary  for  the  successful  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading:  (1)  The  teacher  must  have  clearly  in  mind 
certain  definite  aims  toward  which  she  directs  her  efforts  and 
the  efforts  of  her  pupils.  (2)  The  teacher  must  be  so  fam¬ 
iliar  with  child  psychology  and  child  nature  that  she  can 
readily  determine  in  any  given  case  the  best  and  most  econ¬ 
omical  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  result. 

Every  teacher  of  reading  should  have  in  mind  three  spe¬ 
cific  goals  toward  which  she  constantly  strives  to  lead  her 
pupils;  (1)  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  thought;  (2)  the 
ability  to  appreciate  the  thought;  (3)  the  ability  to  express 
the  thought. 

Ability  to  Comprehend  the  Thought 

On  the  printed  page  are  found  symbols  representing  the 
elementary  sounds  which  in  their  combinations  form  the  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences  used  by  the  author  to  record  his  thoughts. 
Without  the  ability  to  master  these  mechanical  devices,  the 
child  cannot  comprehend  the  thought.  The  mastery  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading  must  be  thorough,  and  should  be  made 
habitual  and  automatic,  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  the 
teacher  should  guard  against  allowing  the  reading  lesson  to 
degenerate  into  a  purely  mechanical  process,  but  should  coordin¬ 
ate  thought  getting  and  mechanics,  applying  the  latter  as  a 
means  by  which  to  accomplish  the  former.  A  thorough  and 
systematic  course  in  phonics  should  parallel  the  work  in  reading. 

The  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  is  but  a 
preliminary  to  thought  comprehension.  After  the  pupil  has 
mastered  the  thought  symbols,  is  it  still  necessary  for  him  to 
assimilate  the  content  of  the  reading  lesson,  and  to  connect 
it  with  his  own  experience.  The  well  known  psychological  law 
that  “all  new  experiences  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  pre¬ 
vious  experience,”  must  be  recognized  in  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing.  No  better  test  of  ability  to  teach  reading  could  be  devised 
than  to  set  before  a  teacher  the  problem  of  teaching  a  group 
of  children  in  the  tropics  to  read  a  lesson  description  of  the  ice 
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boat  in  the  Arctic  region.  Here  the  teacher  would  be  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  finding  some  point  or  points  of  contact 
between  the  past  experience  of  the  children  and  the  content  of 
the  reading  lesson.  Unless  this  were  done  successfully,  the  read¬ 
ing  lesson  would  be  nothing  more  than  mere  word  calling.  The 
problem  confronting  the  teacher  in  the  given  case,  while  difficult, 
is  typical  of  the  real  problem  involved  in  much  of  the  reading 
work  in  the  public  schools.  The  teacher’s  success  in  preparing 
the  class  for  such  a  reading  lesson  would  be  a  true  test,  but 
not  the  only  test  of  her  ability  as  a  teacher  of  reading. 

The  problem  referred  to  above  leads  to  the  formulation 
of  the  following  principles  which  should  be  carefully  observed! 
by  teachers: 

1.  Connect  up  the  content  of  each  reading  lesson  with 
past  experiences  of  your  pupils.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
judicious  questioning  and  by  supplementary  information  sup¬ 
plied  directly  by  the  teacher,  or  by  referring  pupils  to  sources 
of  supplementary  information. 

2.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  any  lesson  in  which  you 
cannot  find  some  point  of  contact  with  the  child’s  life.  Lessons 
with  which  this  is  impossible  should  be  discarded  as  unsuitable 
material  for  the  class. 

3.  Select  reading  material  which  appeals  to  the  instincts 
and  interests  peculiar  to  the  stage  of  development  through  which 
the  members  of  the  class  are  passing. 

Ability  to  Appreciate  Thought 

This  is  largely  a  question  of  values.  A  child  does  not 
become  an  accomplished  reader  until  he  is  able  to  evaluate  on 
a  comparative  basis  that  which  he  reads ; '  nor  can  he  be  said 
to  take  the  proper  attitude  toward  his  reading  work  until  the 
attempt  to  evaluate  that  which  he  reads  is  present.  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  relative  values  is  necessary  not  only  to  comprehension  of 
thought  in  silent  reading  but  to  proper  interpretation  of  the 
thought  to  the  audience  in  oral  reading.  The  pupil  who  does 
not  recognize  values  in  that  which  he  reads,  devotes  an  equal 
amount  of  time  to  each  sentence  and  page  when  reading  silently, 
and  places  equal  emphasis  on  all  parts  of  his  oral  reading. 
The  teacher  who  one  day  teaches  her  pupils  to  read  ttie  de¬ 
scription  of  a  great  picture  and  the  nekt  day  teaches  them  to 
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read  a  nature  story,  must  help  them  to  appreciate  to  some  extent 
the  relative  values  of  art  and  nature.  The  appreciation  of  good 
literature  inevitably  leads  to  love  of  good  literature,  one  of  the 
primary  purposes  for  teaching  reading. 

Ability  to  Express  Thought 

In  times  past  so  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  ex¬ 
pression  of  thought  that  this  unfortunately  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  sole  aim  in  reading  and  has  resulted  in  the  placing  of 
undue  emphasis  on  oral  reading.  Expression  should  be  regarded 
not  as  the  sole  aim,  but  as  one  of  the  aims  in  teaching  reading, 
and  the  fact  should  be  recognized  that  probably  90%  of  the 
reading  in  practical  life  is  silent  rather  than  oral. 

While  ability  to  express  the  thought  is  frequently  regarded 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  child’s  comprehension  of  the 
thought,  the  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  some  attention 
must  be  given  directly  to  teaching  correct  expression  if  the 
results  are  to  be  all  that  might  be  desired.  If  the  teacher 
expects  to  cultivate  good  expression  in  her  pupils,  she  should 
occasionally  set  them  good  models  by  reading  aloud  to  them. 
However,  in  doing  this,  great  care  should  be  excercised  lest  the 
pupils  become  mere  imitators  of  the  teacher. 

FIRST  GRADE 


Textbooks:  (Basal) 

Method:  Natural  Method  Primer. 

Natural  Method  First  Reader 
Story  Hour  Primer 
Story  Hour  First  Reader 
Content:  Free  &  Treadwell  Primer 

Free  &  Treadwell  First  Reader 
Young  &  Field  Literary  Readers,  Book  I 
Riverside  Primer 
Riverside  First  Reader 
Holton-Curry  Primer 
Holton-Ourry  First  Reader 
Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Story  Steps 
Edson-Laing  Readers,  Book  I 
Temporary  Basal: 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  I 
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Beacon  Primer 
Beacon  First  Reader 
Wheeler  Primer 
Wheeler  First  Reader 
Required  supplementary  for  teachers: 

!  Natural  Method  Manual,  or  Story  Hour  Manual 

Free  &  Treadwell’s  Primary  Manual 
Bailey’s  For  the  Children’s  Hour,  Book  I. 

Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature,  Book  I 
Popkins’  The  Indian  Book 
Schwatka/s  Children  of  the  Cold 
Bryant’s  Stories  to  Tell 
For  home  reading  and  memory  work: 

Coe’s  First  Book  of  Stories 
Welshes  Nursery  Rhymes 
O’Shea’s  Six  Nursery  Classics 

Both  method  readers  for  the  first  grade  are  accompanied  by 
carefully  worked  out  teacher’s  manuals  in  which  a  definite  plan 
for  teaching  each  lesson  is  outlined.  First  grade  teachers 
should  understand  before  beginning  their  work  which  of  the 
readers  will  be  used  as  a  beginning  book,  and  should  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  manual  designed  to  accompany  the  book 
selected.  This  manual  should  be  used  as  a  guide  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  method  of  teaching  beginners  to  read.  When  the  second 
book  is  taken  up,  the  second  manual  should  be  compared  with 
the  first  manual,  and  the  instruction  so  modified  as  not  to  con¬ 
flict  in  any  particular  with  the  method  outlined  in  the  first  man¬ 
ual.  This  plan  should  be  followed  with  succeeding  books  used 
in  the  first  grade.  Each  manual  is  a  complete  treatise  on  read¬ 
ing  and  contains  a  lucid  presentation  of  thb  modern  viewpoint 
of  teaching  reading.  These  manuals  are  based  on  the  texts 
they  are  designed  to  accompany  and  teachers  must  look  to  the 
manuals  rather  than  to  the  course  of  study  for  details  of  methbd. 

Pupils  in  the  first  grade  should  read  a  minimum  of  three 
primers  and  three  first  readers.  Eight  or  ten  books  may  easily 
be  read  by  most  first  grade  classes. 

At  least  two  choice  poems  should  be  memorized  each  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  year. 

A  wise  adaptation  of  supplementary  reading  selected  from 
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the  adopted  /ist  will  stimulate  interest  and  add  variety  to  the 
reading  work. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Textbooks  (basal) : 

Method:  Natural  Method  Second  Reader 
Story  Hour  Second  Reader 
Content:  Free  &  Treadwell  Second  Reader 
Young  &  Field  Literary  Reader,  Book  II 
Riverside  Second  Reader 
Holton-Curry  Second  Reader 
Edson-Laing  Reader,  Book  II 
Temporary  Basal: 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  II 
Beacon  Second  Reader 
Wheeler  Second  Reader 
Aldine  Second  Reader 
Required  supplementary  for  teachers 

Natural  Method  Manual,  or  Story  Hour  Manual 
Free  &  Treadwell’s  Primary  Manual 
Bailey’s  For  The  Children’s  Hour,  Book  II 
Pyle’s  Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood 
A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 
Sherman’s  Little  Folks  Lyrics 
For  home  reading  and  memory  work: 

Bigham’s  Story  of  Mother  Goose  Village 
Baldwin’s  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables 
Baldwin’s  Fairy  Reader 
Baldwin’s  Second  Fairy  Reader 
Baldwin’s  Another  Fairy  Reader 
Blaisdell’s  Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends 
Before  making  plans  for  second  grade  work,  read  carefully 
the  outline  for  first  grade  in  the  manuals  accompanying  the  books 
used  by  the  class  the  preceding  year.  Take  an  inventory  of 
the  reading  ability  of  the  class  and  adjust  your  plans  for  begin¬ 
ning  the  work  so  as  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  method  used  and  the 
ability  acquired  by  the  children  in  their  first  grade  work. 

Review  the  vocabulary  of  the  earlier  books ;  and  if  the  child¬ 
ren  show  weakness  in  reading,  have  them  start  with  a  few  of 
the  familiar  stories  of  last  year. 
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If  possible,  select  for  the  first  book  a  second  reader  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  series  as  the  basic  reader  used  in  the  first 
grade,  adopt  the  method  outlined  in  the  manual,  and  endeavor 
to  make  as  little  break  as  possible  in  the  continuity  of  the  work 
begun  in  the  first  grade.  In  other  words,  find  out  what  found¬ 
ation  was  laid  in  the  first  grade  and  build  on  this  foundation, 
strengthening  it  wherever  necessary. 

Stimulate  and  direct  the  imagination  of  the  child  during 
this  year’s  work.  The  child  has  now  reached  the  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  where  his  imagination  is  very  active,  hence  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  the  right  kind  of  material  for  the  development  of 
the  imagination.  Stories  should  cover  subjects  in  which  children 
delight — animals,  inanimate  nature,  toys,  folk  tales,  and  tales 
of  home.  Put  a  moderate  amount  of  emphasis  on  silent  reading 
of  material  built  upon  the  vocabulary  already  acquired  by  the 
child. 


THIRD  GRADE 

Textbooks  (basal) : 

Method:  Natural  Method  Third  Reader 
Story  Hour  Third  Reader 
Content:  Free  &  Treadwell  Third  Reader 

Young  &  Field  Literary  Reader,  Book  III 
Riverside  Third  Reader 
Edson-Laing  Readers,  Book  III 
Temporary  basal: 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  III 
Beacon  Third  Reader 
Wheeler  Third  Reader 
Aldine  Third  Reader 
Required  supplementary  for  teachers: 

Natural  Method  Manual,  or  Story  Hour  Manual 

Free  and  Treadwell’s  Primary  Manual 

Tower’s  Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature 

Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book 

Eugene  Field  Book 

Kipling’s  Just  So  Stories 

Tappan’s  Industrial  Readers 

Coe’s  Heroes  of  Everyday  Life 

Fairbank’s  Stories  of  Mother  Earth 
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For  home  reading  and  memory  work; 

Bailey’s  For  the  Children’s  Hour,  Book  III 

Baldwin’s  Robinson  Crusoe 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Reader 

Bigham’s  Merry  Animal  Tales 

Hall’s  Men  of  Old  Greece 

Hall’s  Four  Old  Greeks 

Richard’s  The  Golden  Windows 

Cooke’s  Nature  Myths 

Perkins’  Dutch  Twins 

If  possible,  select  for  the  third  year's  work  a  basic  text 
of  the  same  series  as  that  read  by  the  class  the  preceding 
year.  Expand  and  continue  the  method  used  in  the  second  grade 
following  the  general  plan  outlined  in  the  manual.  In  the  third 
grade  a  more  systematic  and  definite  effort  should  be  made 
toward  correlating  the  reading  lessons  with  the  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum.  The  efforts  towards  correlation  may  be 
furthered  by  careful  selection  of  supplementary  reading  along 
the  lines  of  nature  work,  travel,  and  hero  tales. 


READING-LITERATURE 


(Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades) 

The  work  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  (1)  selections  prescribed  for  class  study;  (2) 
supplementary  readings;  and  (3)  suggested  books  for  class  and 
home  reading. 

The  selections  chosen  for  class  study  should  be  studied 
intensively  from  a  literary  viewpoint.  To  this  end  let  the 
stories  be  read  carefully  and  their  pictures  of  life  discussed 
and  enjoyed.  The  poems  likewise  should  be  taught  carefully 
in  their  proper  setting  with  due  attention  to  their  literary 
beauties. 

Some  choice  selections  in  prose  and  verse  should  be  mem- 
prized.  * 

The  reading  for  supplemental  study  may  be  read  by  lilt 
teacher,  or  by  pupils  who  are  prepared  to  do  it,  to  the  class 
:as  a  whole.  A  better  way,  however,  where  the  school  possesses 
;a  set  of  books,  is  to  have  the  selections  read  in  class. 

The  list  of  suggested  books  for  class  and  home  reading 
is  offered  as  a  selection  to  guide  and  systematize  the  reading 
(Of  the  child  beyond  the  school.  Followed  carefully  this  directed 
reading  will  greatly  enrich  the  other  school  work. 


FOURTH  GRADE 

Textbooks:  Natural  Method  Fourth  Reader  (basal  method) 
Riverside  Fourth  (basal  content) 

Reading  Literature  (basal  content) 

Young  &  Field  Literary  Reader  (basal  content) 

1.  Selections  Prescribed  for  Class  Study  (To  be  found  In 

adopted  textbooks) 

<a)  Stories.  The  Little  Post  Boy,  Taylor;  Tom  the  Chim¬ 
ney  Sweep,  Kingsley;  Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad,  Stockton. 

(b)  Poems.  The  Ant  and  the  Cricket,  Anon.;  The 
Children’s  Hour,  Longfellow;  The  Wind  and  the  Moon, 
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MacDonald;  Piccola,  Thaxter;  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Bryant  r 
The  Brook,  Tennyson;  The  Village  Blacksmith,  Longfellow. 

II.  Supplementary  Readings 

Adventures  of  Pinocchio,  Collodi;  Johnny  Bear  in  “Krog 
and  Johnny  Bear”,  Seton;  Gemila,  the  Child  of  the  Desert,  in 
“Seven  Little  Sisters”,  Andrews;  East  o’  the  Sun  and  West  o’ 
the  Moon,  Thomsen;  Mother’s  Apron  String,  in  “The  Pig  Bro¬ 
ther”,  Richards;  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,  Radford;  Moni, 
the  Goat  Boy,  Spyri;  Kittykin,  in  Page’s  “Story  Book”;  Butter¬ 
cup  Gold,  in  “The  Pig  Brother”,  Richards. 

III.  Suggested  Books  for  Class  and  Home  Reading 

Adventures  of  Pinocchio,  Collodi;  Seven  Little  Sisters, 
Andrews;  Krag  and  Johnny  Bear,  Seton;  East  o’  the  Sun  and: 
West  o’  the  Moon,  Thomsen;  The  Birch  and  the  Star,  Thomsen; 
The  Pig  Brother  and  Other  Fables,  Richards;  Peter  Pan,  Adapt¬ 
ed  by  Perkins;  The  Blue  Bird,  Materlinck,  Adapted  by  Perkins; 
Louisa  Alcott  Reader;  Moni,  the  Goat  Boy,  Spyri. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Textbooks  (basal  content) : 

Studies  in  Reading,  Searson  &  Martin 
Reading  Literature,  Free  &  Treadwell 
Natural  Method  Fifth  Reader 

(See  explanatory  paragraphs  preceding  fourth  grade.) 

I.  Selections  Prescribed  for  Class  Study  (Found  in  adopted 
textbooks) 

(a)  Stories.  Black  Beauty,  Sewell;  Aladdin  and  His  Lamp; 
The  Snow  Image  Hawthorne;  Tales  of  Robin  Hood. 

(b)  Poems.  The  American  Boy;  Little  Brown  Hands, 
Krout;  The  Arab  and  His  Steed,  Norton;  Paul  Revere’s  Ride, 
Longfellow;  The  Day  is  Done,  Longfellow*;  The  Bell  of  Atri, 
Longfellow. 

II.  Supplementary  Readings 

The  Forging  of  Balmung  in  “Hero  Tales”,  Baldwin;  Jack 
and  Jake,  and  Two  Little  Confederates,  in  Page’s  “Story  Book.” 
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The  First  Christmas  Tree,  and  the  Christmas  Candle,  in  “Col¬ 
onial  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas”;  Birds’  Christmas  Carol, 
.Wiggin;  Hiawatha  (Selections),  Longfellow. 

III.  Suggested  Books  for  Class  and  Home  Reading 

The  Birds’  Christmas  Carol,  Wiggin;  King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights,  Radford;  Hero  Tales,  Baldwin;  Page’s  Story  Book; 
Colonial  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas;  Fifty  Famous  People, 
Baldwin;  The  Riley  Reader;  Indian  Stories  Retold  from  St. 
Nicholas;  Western  Frontier  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas; 
Civil  War  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas;  Uncle  Nick  Among 
the  Shoshones,  Wilson;  Hiawatha,  Longfellow; Heidi,  Spyri; 
Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  Pyle;  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,  Burnett;  Classic  Myths,  Judd. 


SIXTH  GRADE 

Textbooks  (basal  content) : 

Reading  Literature,  Free  &  Treadwell 

Studies  in  Reading,  Searson  &  Martin 

(See  explanatory  paragraphs  preceding  fourth  grade.) 

I.  Selections  Prescribed  for  Class  Study  (Found  in  adopted 
textbooks) 

(a)  Stories.  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Ruskin;  The  Mir¬ 
aculous  Pitcher,  Hawthorne;  The  Whistle,  Franklin;  White¬ 
washing  the  Fence,  Twain;  A  Message  to  Garcia,  Hubbard; 
The  Story  of  Joseph,  Bible;  The  Great  Stone  Face,  Hawthorne. 

(b)  Poems.  The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetus,  Loweil; 
The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant,  Saxe;  The  Rainy  Day,  Long¬ 
fellow  ;Abou  Ben  Adhem,  Hunt;  The  Barefoot  Boy,  Whittier; 
The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road,  Foss; The  Name  of  Old 
Glory,  Riley;  The  Sandpiper,  Thaxter;  Excelsior,  Longfellow. 

II,  Suggested  Books  for  Class  and  Home  Reading 

Hoosier  School  Boy,  Eggleston;  Story  of  Roland,  Baldwin; 
Hans  Brinker,  Dodge;  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales, 
Hawthorne;  The  Jungle  Book,  Kipling;  Treasure  Island,  Steven- 
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son;  A  Watcher  in  the  Woods,  Sharp;  Black  Beauty,  Sewell; 
Revolutionary  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas;  Stories  of  the 
Bible,  Endicott;  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  Twain;  Little 
Women,  Alcott;  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,  Fox;  Re¬ 
becca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Wiggin. 


SPELLING 


Few,  if  any,  of  the  subjects  taught  in  our  schools  have  en¬ 
countered  such  revolutionizing  influences  during  the  past  five 
years  as  spelling. 

When  Professor  Cook  of  the  University  of  Colorado  and 
Professor  O’Shea  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  took  three 
of  the  most  popular  spellers  and  found  that  of  the  total  vocabul¬ 
aries  of  the  three,  which  amounted  to  12,489  words,  only  1613 
words,  or  less  than  13%  were  common  to  the  three  spellers,  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  the  selection  of  spelling  vocabularies  up  to  that 
time  had  been  anything  but  scientific. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  several  important 
authentic  investigations  which  have  brought  to  light  those 
words  most  commonly  used  in  English  writing.  The  most  stak¬ 
ing  of  these  word  lists  was  prepared  by  the  Russell  Sage  Found¬ 
ation  in  charge  of  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  This  list  comprises 
the  1,000  commonest  words  in  English  writing;  and  with  this  list 
as  a  basis,  there  has  been  made  a  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability 
in  Spelling  which  today  forms  the  basis  of  efficiency  tests  in 
spelling  in  educational  surveys  which  are  being  carried  on 
throughout  the  country.  Other  important  investigations  are 
those  of  Cornman,  Rice,  Jones,  O’Shea  and  Cook,  and  Buck¬ 
ingham.  Teachers  should  study  the  literature  pertaining  to 
these  investigations  until  they  become  familiar  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  and  the  results  obtained. 

Business  men  criticize  the  spelling  in  the  schools,  not  be¬ 
cause  pupils  fail  to  spell  difficult  words,  but  because  they  are 
unable  to  spell  the  most  common  words  in  English  writing,  a 
great  many  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Ayres’  1,000  commonest 
words  in  writing  and  In  the  lists  prepared  by  the  other  Invest¬ 
igators  referred  to  above.  Ini  every  grade,  therefore,  pupils  should 
be  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  commonest  words  in  English  writing, 
as  determined  by  these  scientific  investigations.  Most  of  these 
words  are  included  in  the  two  spelling  texts  adopted  as  co- 
hasal  for  use  in  the  Utah  schools.  Each  teacher  should  have 
at  hand,  for  reference,  the  manual  for  the  New-World  Speller 
and  preface  and  appendix  of  the  Mastery  of  Words. 

The  mastery  of  the  word  for  reading  and  for  spelling  is 
one  of  the  great  problems  in  the  first  three  years  of  school. 
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The  child  must  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  he  must 
also  know  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  so  that  when  a  word  is 
pronounced  the  sound  will  be  a  potent  aid  in  the  spelling.  If 
the  child  knows  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  a  word  is  spelled 
as  it  is  sounded,  this  phonetic  training  will  enable  him  to  spell 
the  word.  A  large  proportion  of  the  words  used  in  the  primary- 
grades  is  made  up  of  words  which  are  spelled  as  they  are  sound¬ 
ed.  The  English  language,  however,  is  not  entirely  phonetic  and 
special  attention  must  be  given  to  words  whose  spelling  varies 
from  the  sound.  If  those  words  which  vary  from  the  sound  are 
given  special  stress,  attention  being  continually  called  to  un- 
phonetic  as  well  as  phonetic  words,  a  child  will  be  given 
maximum  ability  in  spelling  from  the  beginning. 

Slovenly  pronunciation  leads  to  poor  reading  and  to  bad 
spelling.  Prom  the  beginning  the  child  should  know  the  cor¬ 
rect  sound  of  each  letter  in  the  alphabet;  and  when  he  pro¬ 
nounces,  his  pronunciation  should  be  clear,  distinct,  and  correct. 
The  reading  and  spelling  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

FIRST  GRADE 

Textbooks  (co-basal) : 

New-World  Speller,  Book  One 

Mastery  of  Words,  Book  One 

For  method  of  teaching,  see  teacheFs  manual  of  New- 
World  Speller,  and  preface  and  appendix  to  Mastery  of  Words. 

The  material  in  the  Mastery  of  Words  gives  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  with  a  key-word  for  each  letter,  the  initial 
sound  of  the  key-word  giving  the  sound  of  the  letter.  Drill 
on  these  key-words  until  the  class  has  mastered  them.  Such 
drills  give  a  foundation,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

This  material  also  gives  the  short  and  long  sounds  of  the 
vowels  and  a  vocabulary  built  on  the  bounds  taught.  This 
groundwork  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  pupil  in  the 
mastery  of  words  for  reading  as  well  as  for  spelling. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Textbooks  (co-basal): 

New-World  Speller,  Book  One 

Mastery  of  Words,  Book  One 
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For  method  of  teaching  see  teacher’s  manual  of  the  New- 
World  Speller,  and  preface  and  appendix  to  the  Mastery  of  Words. 

The  material  in  the  Mastery  of  Words  gives  additional 
vowel  sounds,  and  through  illustrations  which  aid  in  the  associa¬ 
tion,  the  child  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  different  vowel 
sounds  and  combinations  of  vowels. 

Test  pupils  on  the  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling 
based  on  the  1,000  commonest  words  in  English  writing  found 
on  pages  10-17  of  the  Appendix,  columns  A-L,  or  in  the  Manual 
of  the  New-World  Speller,  and  see  if  the  class  measures  up  to 
the  standard  set  for  the  second  grade. 

THIRD  GRADE 


Textbooks  (co-basal) : 

New-World  Speller,  Book  One 

Mastery  of  Words,  Book  One 

For  method  the  teacher  should  refer  to  the  teacher’s  man- 
of  the  New-World  Speller  and  the  preface  and  appendix  of  the 
Mastery  of  Words. 

Review  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 

In  the  third  grade  the  child’s  spelling  vocabulary  increases 
much  taster  than  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  because  the 
foundation  work  has  been  laid.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
words  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  has  been  taken 
from  the  1,000  commonest  words  in  English  writing. 

Continually  during  the  year,  use  the  vowel  sound  drill  on 
page  50  of  the  Mastery  of  Words  for  clear-speaking  drills  and 
later  for  spelling. 

Test  the  pupils  on  the  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spell¬ 
ing  based  on  the  1,000  commonest  words  in  English  writing 
found  on  pages  10-17  of  the  Appendix,  columns  C-O,  or  the 
teacher’s  manual  of  the  New-World  Speller,  and  see  if  the- 
class  measures  up  to  the  standard  set  for  the  third  grade. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

Textbooks  (co-basal)  : 

New-World  Speller,  Book  Two 

Mastery  of  Words,  Book  One 
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For  method  of  teaching  see  teacher’s  manual  of  the  New- 
World  Speller,  and  preface  and  appendix  to  the  Mastery  of 
Words. 

Note  the  suggestions  of  Typical  Exercises  for  Review  and 
Drill,  pp.  131-134  of  the  Mastery  of  Words.  These  suggestions 
will  be  of  value. 

In  the  Mastery  of  Words,  those  words  presenting  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  are  put  in  heavy  black  type.  Review  these  black 
lettered  words  frequently.  The  phonetic  drills  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  where  words  of  the  same  family  are  grouped  will 
be  of  material  aid. 

Each  page  is  a  week’s  work.  Every  ninth  page  is  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  previous  division. 

By  drilling  on  the  lists  below  the  wave  line  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  the  children  will  be  prepared  for  the  intelligent 
handling  of  the  dictionary.  Here  words  in  heavy  black  type 
that  are  diacritically  marked  are  the  key-words.  In  this  way 
a  child  is  gradually  building  up  a  key  for  dictionary  study. 

Test  the  pupils  on  the  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spell¬ 
ing  based  on  the  1,000  commonest  words  in  English  writing 
found  on  pages  10-17  of  the  Appendix,  columns  F-R,  or  teacher’s 
manual  and  see  if  the  class  measures  up  to  the  standard  set  for 
the  fourth  grade. 

» 

FIFTH  GRADE 


Textbook  (co-hasal) : 

New-World  Speller,  Book  Two 

Mastery  of  Words,  Book  Two 

For  method  of  teaching  see  teacher’s  manual  of  the  New- 
World  Speller  and  preface  and  appendix  to  the  Mastery  of 
Words. 

Remember  that  slovenly  pronunciation  produces  bad  spelling. 
Therefore,  take  advantage  of  the  drills  in  clear  speaking  given 
below  the  wave  line  in  the  Mastery  of  Words. 

Test  the  pupils  on  the  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spell¬ 
ing  based  on  the  1,000  commonest  words  in  English  writing  found 
on  pages  10-17  of  the  Appendix,  columns  H-T,  and  see  of  the 
class  measures  up  to  the  standard  set  for  the  fifth  grade. 
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SIXTH  GRADE 


Textbooks  (eo-basal) : 

New-World  Speller,  Book  Two 
Mastery  of  Words,  Book  Two 

For  method  of  teaching  see  teacher’s  manual  of  the  New 
World  Speller  and  preface  and  appendix  to  the  Mastery  of  Words. 

Test  the  pupils  on  the  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spell¬ 
ing  based  on  the  1,000  commonest  words  in  English  writing  found 
on  pages  10-17  of  the  Appendix,  columns  J-V  and  see  if  the  class 
measures  up  to  the  standard  set  for  the  sixth  grade. 
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Teachers  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  pupils  is  important  because  of  its  close  correlation  with 
other  branches.  In  nearly  every  other  subject  taught  in  the  publiG 
school  curriculum,  penmanship  must  be  used,  and  the  pupil 
who  writes  a  style  embodying  legibility,  rapidity,  ease,  and 
endurance,  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  pupil  who  sits  in 
an  unhealthful,  cramped  position  and  scribbles  with  his  fingers. 

The  Conservation  Element 

In  these  days,  educators  are  finding  much  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  conservation.  Constantly  we  are  hearing  lectures 
■on  the  conservation  of  health,  vision,  and  time.  Pupils  who 
sit  in  unhealthful  postures  and  use  finger  movement  in  their 
penmanship,  twist  their  spinal  columns  so  much  that  frequ¬ 
ently  such  pupils  develop  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  Also, 
their  eyes  are  so  close  to  the  paper  that  often  vision  is  im¬ 
paired  before  pupils  reach  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary 
school. 

Since  it  is  physically  impossible  to  write  with  muscular  move¬ 
ment  at  all  while  sitting  in  a  cramped,  unhealthful  posture,  a 
strong  appeal  is  made  to  the  teachers  to  learn  thoroughly 
and  teach  successfully,  muscular-movement  penmanship  to  their 
pupils.  In  these  days,  with  our  courses  of  study  so  crowded, 
it  is  essential  that  pupils  should  perform  their  written  tasks 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  writing  in  health¬ 
ful  postures,  and  turning  out  neat,  legible  pages.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  second  stage  of  the  teaching  of  muscular-movement 
writing,  when  pupils  first  begin  to  use  the  movement  in  all 
their  penmanship  tasks,  the  writing  must  necessarily  be  some¬ 
what  erratic  on  account  of  lack  of  control,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  when  pupils  gain  control  of  the  muscles  and  are  taught 
to  visualize  the  letters  closely,  and  to  co-ordinate  the  forms 
carefully  with  the  movement  application,  they  can  turn  out  pages 
as  plain  as  print  while  writing  at  commercial  speed. 

The  Eight  Essential  Steps 

Printed  editions  of  the  Eight  Essential  Steps  are  issued 
Iby  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.  in  large  quantities  and  are  distri- 
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buted  free  to  teachers  who  want  them  and  who  will  agree  to 
post  them  in  their  schoolrooms  and  be  guided  by  them.  These 
Eight  Essential  Steps  are  divided  into  three  stages:  (1)  teach¬ 
ing  pupils  how  to  sit,  how  to  relax,  how  to  develop  the  right 
motive  power,  and  how  to  make  the  simpler  exercises  with 
Thythmic  motion;  (2)  requiring  pupils  to  do  all  of  their 
writing  with  the  muscular  movement  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  their  penmanship  may  at  times  be  somewhat  erratic;  (3) 
teaching  pupils  to  visualize  the  letter-forms  closely,  to  improve 
the  general  style  of  their  penmanship  from  day  to  day;  and, 
finally,  to  make  it  ideal  from  every  viewpoint. 

Palmer  Method  Awards 

In  connection  with  the  instruction  in  the  Palmer  Method 
of  Business  Writing,  awards  of  various  design  and  significance 
are  offered  to  pupils.  The  first  is  an  attractive  button  given 
free  when  the  first  twenty-five  drills  in  the  Palmer  Method  Man¬ 
ual  are  made  fairly  well  with  the  muscular  movement.  Teachers 
are  required  to  certify  the  drills  of  the  pupils  sent  for  the  first 
button,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  permit  only  those  pupils 
to  wear  this  button  who  use  muscular  movement  in  all  their  pen¬ 
manship  work.  If  a  pupil  who  has  skill  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  write  all  of  his  tasks  with  muscular  movement  becomes  care¬ 
less  and  revert  to  his  old  finger  movement  habit,  the  button 
should  be  taken  from  him  and  kept  by  the  teacher  until  the  pupil 
again  uses  muscular  movement  in  his  writing.  There  are  also 
buttons  given  free  to  first  and  second  grade  pupils;  one  is 
the  silver,  and  the  other  the  gold  star,  button.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Company  offers,  for  very  small 
fees,  which  only  cover  the  cost,  a  Progress  Pin  for  100  drills ; 
an  Improvement  Certificate  for  all  of  the  drills  in  the  Palmer 
Method  Manual,  written  with  muscular  movement  in  fair  style; 
and  a  Final  Certificate  which  certifies  that  the  pupil  has  mast¬ 
ered  thoroughly  the  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Recently  at  a  series  of  lectures  to'  all  of  the  masters,  sub¬ 
masters,  and  grade  teachers  of  the  Boston  public  schools,  Mr. 
Palmer  invited  those  present  to  send  in  written  questions  re- 
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lating  to  the  teaching  of  practical  penmanship  in  all  the 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  Mr.  Palmer’s  answers  to 
these  questions  were  taken  down  verbatim  by  a  stenographer 
and  the  questions  and  answers  have  been  published  in  leaflet 
form.  These  are  distributed  free  to  the  teachers  who  write 
and  ask  for  them.  Requests  for  copies  of  the  leaflet  which 
explains  more  fully  the  Palmer  System  of  Awards,  or  of  the 
Eight  Essential  Steps,  or  of  the  Questions  and  Answers,  should 
be  addressed  to  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Palmer  Penmanship  Course  for  Teachers 

Because  of  the  fact  that  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
who  have  been  limited  to  the  practice  of  copybook  penmanship 
have  never  learned  the  mechanics  and  pedagogy  of  practical 
writing.  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Company  is  offering  to  teachers  of 
first  and  second  grades  throughout  the  country,  when  their 
pupils  shall  have  been  provided  with  individual  copies  of  Writ¬ 
ing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades,  and  to  teachers  of  grades  three 
to  eight  inclusive,  when  their  pupils  shall  have  been  provided 
with  individual  copies  of  The  Palmer  Method  of  Business 
Writing,  the  normal  course  by  correspondence,  free.  Teachers 
are  urged  to  take  this  course. 

The  plan  is  so  simple  that  it  may  be  understood  easily 
and  followed  precisely  by  every  teacher,  no  matter  how  far  she 
may  be  from  facilities  for  personal  instruction.  Briefly  stated, 
teachers  should  observe  the  following  instructions  in  applying 
for  and  taking  this  course: 

Write  to  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  Chicago,  and  ask  for 
an  enrollment  card.  When  this  card  has  been  received,  fill 
it  out  carefully,  indicating  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade, 
and  stating  the  number  of  copies  of  Writing  Lessons  for  Prim¬ 
ary  Grades  and  of  The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing 
that  have  been  purchased  for  the  -use  of  pupils. 

Before  sending  in  the  first  lesson  for  correction,  study 
thoroughly  the  first  twenty-five  pages  of  the  Palmer  Method 
Manual.  Practice  drills  1  and  2  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Instructions,  and  when  these  exercises  can  be  made  fairly  well 
with  the  correct  movement  and  in  the  right  rhythm,  inclose  your 
best  specimens  of  these  drills  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
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office  of  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  Chicago;  with  a  ready  addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  the  return  of  papers. 

While  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  criticized  drills  continue 
the  study  and  practice,  and  later  send  to  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co. 
a  sample  of  your  work  for  examination  and  correction.  By 
that  time  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  first  drills  will  have 
been  returned,  marked  in  red  ink,  with  instructions  from  the 
Palmer  expert. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  uRADEs 

In  accordance  with  the  Palmer  Method  Manual,  teach  the 
pupils  how  to  sit,  how  to  relax,  how  to  develop  the  right  motive 
power  for  muscular  movement,  and  how  to  make  simple  ex¬ 
ercises  with  that  movement..  Teachers  who  take  the  normal 
course  by  correspondence  should  rely  for  their  classroom  pre¬ 
sentation  of  primary  lessons  upon  the  instructions  in  the  Teach* 
er’s  Guide  which  accompanies  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary 
Grades.  This  manual  explains  thoroughly  the  rhythms  and 
counts  to  be  used,  and  in  connection  with  the  red-covered 
Palmer  Method  Manual  it  will  afford  the  teacher  all  the  in¬ 
struction  she  needs.  The  Teacher’s  Guide  which  accompanies 
Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades  is  sent  free  to  any  teacher 
whose  first  and  second  grade  pupils  have  been  provided  with 
individual  copies  of  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades.  Pen¬ 
cils  of  medium  size  and  soft  lead  should  be  used  by  first  and 
second  grade  pupils  in  the  beginning  stages  of  the  practice. 
Teachers  who  succeed  in  teaching  their  pupils  in  these  first 
two  grades  how  to  make  the  first  simple  exercises  with  rhy¬ 
thmic,  muscular  movement,  will  soon  discover  that  their  pupils 
are  making  these  drills  at  the  right  speed,  with  very  light 
lines.  The  resultant  pencil  lines  are  so  pale  that  to  continue 
use  of  the  pencils  would  mean  that  the  pupils’  eyes  would  be 
strained  in  their  efforts  to  watch  their  work  closely.  When  this 
condition  arises,  even  though  it  be  in  the  second  grade,  change 
from  pencil  to  pen  and  ink  should  be  made.  In  order  that  the 
the  pupils  may  make  strong  lines  which  may  be  seen  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  a  coarse  pen  and  black  ink  should  be  used. 
The  Palmer  method  coarse  pens  numbered  1,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  are 
suited  to  this  purpose. 
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Since  the  Palmer  Method  work  will  be  new  to  some  teach¬ 
ers,  the  second  grade  pupils  should  be  given  the  same  beginning 
instructions  designated  for  the  first  grade  pupils.  It  is  expected,, 
however,  that  pupils  in  the  second  grade  will  progress  more  rapid- 
ily  than  those  in  the  first  grade.  However,  no  pupil  should  be 
advanced  to  the  second  drill  until  the  first  has  been  fairly' 
well  mastered  in  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  movement  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  same  rate  of  advancement  should  apply  to  all 
drills  given.  It  will  soon  be  evident  that  some  pupils  advance 
more  steadily  than  others  and  those  who  show  a  special  aptitude 
should  be  permitted  to  move  forward  more  rapidly  than  those 
who  are  finding  the  work  difficult. 

Thus,  in  any  grade  there  should  be  two  groups.  In  one 
group  should  be  placed  the  pupils  who  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  master  quickly  the  beginning  exercises  and  to  begin 
soon  to  write  words  with  muscular  movement.  These  pupils 
will  need  very  little  personal  attention,  while  the  group  of  pupils 
who  find  the  work  somewhat  difficult  may  be  held  back  and', 
required  to  practice  the  beginning  exercises  until  they  can 
be  made  with  correct  movement  and  in  the  right  rhythm.  Where- 
there  are  several  grades  in  a  room,  the  older  pupils  who  are- 
supplied  with  the  red-covered  Palmer  Method  Manual  will  soon 
be  able  to  study  and  follow  the  self-teaching  instructions  in 
the  book  and,  with  but  little  help  from  the  teacher,  to  progress 
swiftly. 

The  feasibility  of  teaching  muscular  movement  writing  in 
first  and  second  grades  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  the 
undertaking  has  been  a  success  wherever  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves  have  mastered  thoroughly  the  pedagogy  of  the  Palmer 
Method. 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES 

Third  grade  pupils  should  be  provided  with  .Individual 
copies  of  the  book  entitled  “The  Palmer  Method  of  Business 
Writing”,  referred  to  as  the  Palmer  Method  Manual.  From 
the  beginning,  fourth  grade  pupils  should  use  pen  and  ink  in 
their  practice.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  interpret, 
for  the  pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  the  printed  in¬ 
structions  in  the  Manual.  The  graded  lessons  for  pupils  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth  grades  are  printed  in  one  book,  because 
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it  is  necessary,  frequently,  to  review  the  beginning  exercises. 
It  is  only  through  practice  and  repetition  that  final  achieve- 
ment  is  made. 

Again,  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  pupils  showing  more 
ability  should  be  placed  in  one  group,  and  those  who  find  the 
work  more  difficult,  in  another.  The  period  each  day  devoted 
specifically  to  the  penmanship  lesson,  is  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  sit  and  write  their  spelling  lesson, 
their  compositions,  and  all  other  written  tasks.  The  idea  of 
making  the  writing  lessons.the  means  through  which  pupils  will 
soon  be  able  to  do  all  of  their  penmanship  work  with  ease  and 
legibility  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
from  time  to  time,  that  early  it  will  become  a  dominant  thought. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  of  any  grade  can  make,  fairly  well, 
with  easy,  rhythmic  motion,  the  two-space,  straight-line  drill, 
and  the  two-space  compact  oval,  they  should  be  taught  to  write 
easy  words  with  the  muscular  movement.  In  teaching  this  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  movement  drill  to  the  movement  writing,  the 
teacher  should  study  thoroughly  the  instructions  found  below 
drill  3  in  the  Palmer  Method  Manual. 

At  this  stage  of  the  work  teachers  should  be  satisfied  with 
achievement  of  healthful  posture  and  correct  movement,  even 
though  the  letter  formation  be  somewhat  crude.  The  movements 
are  likely  to  be  somewhat  erratic  at  first.  In  mastering  muscu¬ 
lar-movement  writing  there  is  an  awkward  stage  just  as  there 
Is  in  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle,  in  learning  to  pitch  a  ball,  to 
bat  a  ball,  or  to  catch  a  ball,  and  pupils  who  use  muscular  move¬ 
ment  in  all  their  writing  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  its 
use  until  the  muscles  are  under  thorough  control  and  the  move¬ 
ment  can  be  co-ordinated  skillfully  in  building  good  form. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  the  same  plan  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  as  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  except  that  the  pupils 
themselves  should  be  relied  upon  to  study,  to  digest  mentally, 
and  to  follow  absolutely  the  printed  instructions  in  the  Manual. 
The  teacher  should  frequently  read  these  instructions  with  the 
pupils  and  discuss  them  in  their  special  relation  to  the  drills 
that  are  to  be  practiced.  Pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
should  be  expected  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  pupils  in  the 
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third  and  fourth  grades.  The  teacher  who  has  mastered 
thoroughly  the  first  tewenty-five  or  thirty  drills  in  the  Palmer 
Method  Manual  should  demonstrate  frequently  for  the  pupils, 
sitting  at  their  desks,  or  sitting  at  her  own  desk  with  groups 
of  pupils  about  her.  Pupils  should  be  instructed  to  watch  the 
writing-machine  of  the  teacher  and  to  study  this  machine  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  This  personal  demonstra¬ 
tion,  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  often  more  help¬ 
ful  than  oral  instruction.  Pupils  are  quick  to  observe  their 
teachers  and  to  imitate  them.  This  is  especially  true  in  pen¬ 
manship.  At  the  beginning  of  every  writing  lesson,  the  straight- 
line  drill  and  two-space  compact  oval  should  be  practiced,  but 
when  a  pupil  can  make  these  two  exercises  with  easy  rhyth¬ 
mic,  muscular  motion  at  the  right  speed,  and  make  them  fairly 
well,  he  should  not  be  required  to  practice  these  exercises  more 
than  a  minute  at  the  beginning  of  each  writing  lesson.  Fre¬ 
quently,  much  time  is  wasted  by  pupils  in  the  making  of  beauti¬ 
ful  ovals.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  these 
simple  movement  exercises  are  for  the  one  purpose  of  teaching 
the  movement  and  getting  the  pupils  ready  to  write  words, 
sentences,  and  pages  with  correct  muscular  movement. 

When  the  words  under  drill  3  are  first  presented  to  the 
pupils  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  have  the  various  letters 
which  occur  in  these  words  practiced  by  the  pupils  under  the 
plan  of  their  presentation  in  the  groups  in  which  they  occur 
farther  on  in  the  book;  e.  g.,  if  pupils  cannot  make  fairly  well 
the  small  “m”  drill,  they  should  practice  at  once  drills  13  and 
14,  page  31  of  the  Palmer  Method  Manual.  If  small  “e”  is  not 
made  well  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  pupils  turn  to  page 
34  and  practice  drill  20,  always  following,  of  course,  the  printed 
instructions  found  in  connection  with  the  drills.  The  small 
“u”,  drill  18,  might  be  practiced  profitably  in  connection  with 
the  word  “uses”,  also  small  “s”,  drill  44,  page  45.  The  small 
“1”,  as  presented  in  word  “sell”  under  drill  3,  is  treated  specifi¬ 
cally  in  lesson  32,  page  40,  and  drill  33,  page  41.  If  small  “1“  is 
practiced  in  correct  rhythm,  at  the  required  speed  in  groups  of 
five,  it  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of 
the  most  practical  drills  in  the  book. 

Pupils  who  can  write  well  the  words  under  drill  3,  may 
profitably  practice  other  simple  words  found  in  various  part* 
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of  the  Manual.  When  pupils  are  able  to  write  their  spelling 
lessons  and  compositions  and  to  do  other  written  tasks  with 
correct  muscular  movement,  the  teacher  will  find  it  profitable 
to  select  from  the  pupils’  written  pages,  letters  that  are  awk¬ 
wardly  made,  and,  turning  to  the  pages  of  the  Manual  on  which 
these  letters  are  treated  specifically,  have  pupils  practice  them 
in  groups.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  master  the  various  steps 
in  the  course  before  presenting  them  to  her  pupils.  Teachers 
who  are  for  the  first  time  studying  the  Palmer  Method  of 
Business  Writing  may  be  guided  in  their  own  practice  by  the 
suggestions  here  made  for  the  guidance  of  pupils. 


ART  AND  INDUSTRY  GROUP 


ARITHMETIC 

Not  new  but  true,  “We  learn  to  do  by  doing”. 

With  interest,  accuracy,  and  speed. 

FIRST  GRADE 

Textbooks: 

Work  and  Play  with  Numbers,  Ginn  &  Co. 

First  Journeys  in  Numberland,  Scott  Foresman  &  Co. 

The  work  of  the  first  grade  should  be  informal  to  the  child, 
yet  fully  organized  and  well  directed  by  the  teacher.  It  should 
be  done  at  suitable  times  as  opportunities  permit,  through  stories, 
nature  study,  exercises,  games,  construcieve  work,  and  occu¬ 
pations,  which  supply  sense-training  and  motor  activity  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  number  concepts.  Pupils  should  be  given 
ample  opportunity  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  count,  and  to  give 
expression  to  what  they  see,  hear,  and  feel. 

In  this  informal  way  they  discover  the  difference  between 
big  and  little,  long  and  short,  light  and  heavy,  first  and  last, 
a  nickle  and  a  dime,  a  pint  and  a  quart,  10  o’clock  and  11  o’clock, 
page  20  and  page  21,  etc.  They  learn  to  count  the  tallies  in 
the  game  so  that  they  know  who  is  winning.  They  like  to 
play:  “My  Ball”  (I  have  to  catch  it,  one  time,  two  times,  etc.); 
“Ten  Little  Indians;”  “Chickadees;”  “One,  Two,  Buckle  My 
Shoe”;  and  so  on. 

Much  help  may  be  procured  from  the  books  named.  The 
teacher  should  read  and  reread  the  prefaces  and  methods  of 
these  books  until  she  is  sure  that  she  has  obtained  the  right  point 
of  view. 


FIRST  DIVISION 

Sense  Training 

Through  sense  training  exercises,  motor  activities,  and  con¬ 
versation,  organize  the  mathematical  knowledge  the  child  has 
acquired  in  his  experiences  before  coming  to  school,  and  extend 
naturally  and  steadily  the  recognitions  previously  begun. 
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All  work  should  be  oral.  From  the  beginning,  insist  upon 
clear,  complete  statements  and  correct  English.  Give  the  child 
the  correct  form,  if  necessary.  Teach  him  the  elementary 
language  of  numbers. 

The  teacher’s  part  in  early  number  work  is  to  furnish 
conditions  for  development  so  that  the  child  may  reach  number 
facts  and  relations  independently.  She  should  avoid  telling 
such  facts  or  explaining  such  relations.  The  work  in  this  grade 
is  most  effectively  motivated  by  an  appeal  to  the  play  instinct. 
Expression  through  plays,  games,  and  manual  activities  is  even 
more  valuable  than  language  in  establishing  notions  of  number 
and  form.  Games  demand  the  use  of  number  in  a  practical 
-  v .  Play  “three  deep”  for  the  number  value  therein.  Sense 
training  exercises  designed  to  teach  pupils  to  see,  hear,  and 
feel,  and  involving  the  use  of  a  variety  of  materials  are  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  number  sense  may  be  built. 

Eye-training 

Rapid  recognition  and  reproduction  of  simple  geometric 
forms,  groups  of  objects,  magnitudes,  and  positions. 

Tar-training 

Child  closes  eyes.  Teacher  walks  to  blackboard,  writes, 
erases,  and  claps  her  hands.  Child  says,  “You  walked  four  steps, 
wrote  on  the  board,  erased,  and  clapped  your  hands.” 

Touch 

Child  identifies  some  material  placed  in  his  hands  without 
seeing  the  same. 

These  exercises  are  only  suggestive.  Many  others  will  occur 
to  the  teacher  as  the  work  progresses. 

Counting 

Count  from  1  to  10  and  recognize  figures  from  1  to  10.  Make 
use  of  finger  plays,  Mother  Goose  Counting  Rhymes,  keeping 
score  in  games,  and  rhythmical  counting  as  in  folk  dancing. 
Do  much  counting  of  objects,  like  pictures,  objects  in  pictures, 
buttons,  desks,  windows,  doors,  erasers,  stairs,  numbers  on  the 
clock,  days  of  the  week,  days  in  month,  days  to  a  holiday,  etc. 
Use  a  great  variety  of  objects  so  that  the  child  will  not  asso¬ 
ciate  a  given  number  with  at  certain  kind  of  objective  material. 
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Then,  count  abstractly.  Appeal  to  the  senses  and  to  motor 
activities  in  counting;  e.  g.,  hop  five  times,  draw  five  lines, 
count  the  words  on  the  blackboard,  build  with  pegs  a  ladder 
having  seven  steps,  put  your  hand  behind  you  and  tell  me 
how  many  marbles  I  put  into  it,  etc.  Give  exercises  to  develop 
sequence;  as,  what  number  comes  just  after  7?  Just  before  10? 

SECOND  DIVISION 

Counting  (continued) 

Count  tooth  picks  one  by  one  to  ten  and  tie  them  in  bundles. 
Count  the  bundles  to  develop  20,  30,  etc.,  develop  one  more  ten 
each  week.  Pupils  may  write  numbers  as  they  learn  to  read 
them.  Teach  children  to  make  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0  as  in 
the  Palmer  Writing  Manual.  Find  pages  in  reader,  days  of 
month  on  the  calendar,  house  numbers. 

Use  domino  cards  end  to  end  for  counting  and  group  recog¬ 
nition,  but  not  as  flash  cards.  Identify  the  figure  card  for  which 
the  group  on  half  of  a  given  domino  card  stands.  Pupils  may 
represent  the  groups  seen  on  domino  cards  by  the  arrangement 
of  counting  material  on  their  desks.  In  making  flash  cards, 
cut  them  in  forms  suggestive  of  the  season, — pumpkins  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Halloween,  bells  for  Christmas,  etc. 

Pupils  may  illustrate  the  significance  of  a  figure  by  writing 
the  figure  and  by  drawing  at  the  right  the  number  of  small 
pictures  called  for  by  the  figure.  This  reveals  whether  the 
figure  symbol  has  or  has  not  a  content  to  the  child. 

Exercises  should  be  given  in  building,  cutting,  mounting, 
drawing,  folding,  tearing,  and  designing  to  supplement  the  fore¬ 
going. 

THIRD  DIVISION 


Counting  (continued) 

Count  to  100  by  l’s,  10’s,  and  5’s,  and  by  2’s  up  to  40  if 
the  pupils  can  do  it  with  interest. 

Use  marching  (in  pair  as  a  help  to  counting  by  2’s.  Do  rhythm¬ 
ical  counting.  Give  each  child  two  marbles,  and  as  they  drop 
them  into  a  box  passed  around,  let  them  count,  “two,  four,  six,” 
etc.,  being  sure  to  keep  the  count  right.  After  counting  with 
objects,  count  abstractly. 
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Comparison 

Much  comparing  should  be  done  without  measurement  of 
lines,  surfaces,  objects,  differences,  qualities,  involving  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  following  terms  of  numerical  comparison  and 
of  position  and  direction:  first,  last,  right,  left,  above,  below, 
between,  heavier,  harder,  shorter,  darker,  smaller,  smallest, 
etc.  In  these  exercises,  develop  ideas  of  equality  and  inequality, 
and  clear  forms  of  expression.  Have  exercises  in  discriminat¬ 
ing  and  estimating. 

Begin  construction  work.  A  great  variety  of  boxes,  baskets, 
pieces  of  toy  furniture,  etc.,  may  be  made  from  the  four-inch 
square  folded  into  sixteen  inch-squares.  This  work  develops 
and  fixes  number  concepts. 

i 

FOURTH  DIVISION 
Comparison  (continued) 

Begin  comparison  with  measurement.  Draw  lines  of  given 
length  without  rule.  Test  with  rule  and  correct.  Compare 
ages  and  height  of  different  pupils.  Compare  pints  with  quarts, 
pennies  with  nickels,  etc.  These  exercises  teach  the  child  to 
compare,  judge,  and  measure. 

Simple  construction  work  provides  splendid  training  in 
measuring.  All  construction  work  should  be  progressive,  practical, 
and  correlated  with  other  subjects  of  study.  Teach  the  use  of 
V2  and  %  as  they  occur  in  play  and  construction  work.  The 
by-products  of  the  movements  which  occur  in  construction  work; 
e.  g.,  cutting,  measuring,  sewing,  pasting,  folding,  tying,  wrapping, 
threading  looms,  punching,  and  assembling  are  valuable  in  be¬ 
ginning  number  work. 

Combination  Facts 

Give  addition  facts  of  all  numbers  the  sum  of  which  does 
not  exceed  10  or  12;  and  subtraction  facts,  by  the  additive 
method,  for  the  same  numbers.  Add  any  number  of  figures 
whose  sum  does  not  exceed  10  or  12.  Emphasize  the  doubles. 
Let  the  pupils  discover  a  number  of  times  the  various  combina¬ 
tions  that  make  10  or  12,  but,  finally,  they  must  be  memorized. 
Use  games  freely;  make  the  work  a  result  of  motor  activity. 
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Make  number  booklets.  In  them,  represent  the  combinations 
by  drawings  and  pictures. 

Measurement 

Use  of  the  terms,  inch,  foot,  cent,  nickel,  dime,  quart,  half, 
and  twice,  should  become  familiar  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children  in  play  and  in  home  and  school  activities. 

SECOND  GRADE 

The  work  of  the  first  grade  should  be  extended  in  the  second 
grade  to  include  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  fluent  reading  and 
writing  of  numbers  up  to  at  least  300;  Roman  Numerals  to 
XII;  counting  to  50  by  l’s,  2’s,  3’s,  4’s,  5’s,  and  10’s;  the  forty 
five*  combinations  of  addition  and  subtraction;  and  the  multi* 
plication  tables  with  products  as  large  as  30;  and  simple  tables 
of  measurement  which  are  easily  made  concrete.  The  object 
should  be  to  have  the  child  observe,  count,  compare,  measure, 
make  things,  and  do  things  with  interest,  speed,  and  accuracy. 
No  textbook  should  yqt  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
The  teacher  may  obtain  much  help  from  the  reference  books 
named  above.  She  should  adapt  her  material  to  the  use  of  the 
particular  pupils  in  her  charge. 

FIRST  DIVISION 

Textbooks  (for  teachers) : 

First  Journeys  in  Numberland,  pp.  17-47 
First  Year  in  Number,  pp.  1-59 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Work  and  Play  with  Numbers,  ch.  1 
Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  first  dozen  pages 
Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  first  dozen  pages 
Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
first  dozen  pages. 


*See  the  reference  books  for  the  method  of  developing  these 
binations  and  the  various  ways  of  arranging  them.  It  should  be 
that  the  step  5  and  3  are  8  is  a  different  step  than  3  and  5  are 
45  steus  are  as  follows : 
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Review 

Read  suggestions  for  first  grade;  the  method  of  approach 
will  remain  the  same  throughout  the  primary  grades.  Review 
the  work  of  the  first  grade  in  order  to  “connect  up.” 

Notation 

Teach  the  meaning  of  any  two-place  number  by  means  of 
toothpicks  taken  singly  and  in  bundles  of  10.  Develop  the 
meaning  of  “teen”  and  “ty”  as  suffixes  of  numerals. 

Teach  the  name,  meaning,  form,  and  the  use  of  the  signs 
plus,  minus,  equals,  $,  In  teaching  arithmetical  terms,  be¬ 
gin  with  those  already  in  the  child's  vocabulary,  and  without 
any  remark,  introduce  the  synonymous  term;  e.  g.,  are,  equals; 
and,  plus;  take  away,  subtract. 

Games 

Games,  selected  and  used  wisely,  are  most  effective  means 
of  developing  number  concepts  and  of  fixing  number  facts. 
Teach  number  games  that  pupils  will  want  to  play  out  of  school. 
In  this  way  pupils  get  much  drill  work,  unconscious  of  home¬ 
work  assignment.  Make  these  games  appropriate  to  the  season; 
e.  g.,  games  with  marbles  in  the  spring,  lotto  and  dominoes 
in  the  winter. 

Games  to  clinch  the  combinations  and  their  inverse  sub¬ 
traction  facts,  games  in  which  motor  activity  is  dominant  or 
in  which  the  senses  are  exercised,  flash  card  games,  imaginative 
games,  and  dramatization  of  community  activities,  all  have 
their  place  in  the  .number  work  period.  Always  have  on  hand 
a  good  supply  of  appropriate  games.  See  games  in  First  Journ¬ 
eys  in  Numberland,  pp.  41,  50,  62,  75,  92,  97,  131,  and  134,  as 
well  as  the  games  in  the  other  reference  books. 

Play  store.  In  a  corner  of  the  room,  have  a  store.  The 
children  may  bring  empty  mush,  candy,  and  match  boxes,  etc., 
and  assign  values  to  them  as  they  really  exist.  Make  a  fruit 
chart  by  mounting  colored  pictures  of  different  kinds  of  fruits. 
Sell  some  articles  by  the  piece,  others  by  the  pound  or  dozen. 
Use  scales,  measures,  and  toy  money. 

Dramatize  other  community  activities,  such  as  being  mail- 
carrier,  conductor,  etc. 
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SECOND  DIVISION 

Textbooks  (for  teachers)  : 

First  Journeys  in  Numberland,  pp.  48-81 

First  Year  in  Number,  pp.  60-76 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Work  and  Play  with  Numbers,  ch.  2 

The  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  first  two  dozen  pages 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  first  two  dozen  pages 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
first  two  dozen  pages 

Addition  and  Subtraction 

Finish  developing  and  clinch  the  45  combinations  and  the 
inverse  subtraction  facts  of  the  same  numbers  by  the  additive 
process.  The  child  sees  that  “4  and  5  are  9”  easier  than  “9 
less  4  are  5”.  Each  fact  should  be  introduced  by  itself,  ap¬ 
proached  from  different  angles,  and  applied  in  a  variety  of 
exercises  so  that  it  is  indelibly  impressed.  Use  the  objective 
method  until  the  pupils  can  think  the  facts  abstractly.  The 
concrete  should  be  used  so  as  to  stimulate  the  abstract.  Pro¬ 
longed  use  of  the  concrete  without  increasing  stimulus  is 
detrimental. 

Have  abundant  drill  on  these  facts  in  the  abstract  until 
they  become  automatic.  Repeat  until  they  are  memorized. 
Vary  and  disguise  drills  so  that  they  will  not  be  sensed  as 
such.  Discover  the  facts  most  difficult  for  the  pupils  and  give 
special  drills  upon  them.  Have  pupils  work  so  rapidly  that 
there  will  be  no  time  for  moving  the  lips,  counting  on  fingers, 
counting  with  marks,  etc.  Counting  by  2’s,  3’s,  etc.,  is  good 
addition  drill.  Flash  cards  and  domino  games  lend  themselves 
nicely  to  drill  on  these  facts. 

Number  Stories 

Apply  facts  as  learned  in  reasonable  problems  (number 
stories)  within  the  experience  of  children.  Use  only  one- 
step  problems  that  give  exercise  in  observing,  counting,  com¬ 
paring,  measuring,  making  (construction  work),  doing.  All 
problems  should  be  based  upon  experiences  about  the  home, 
school,  or  in  play.  Picture  and  act  out  problems. 
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Number  stories  whose  conditions  are  invariable  are  at  the 
outset  the  best.  “How  many  wheels  have  two  autos?”  is  much 
better  than  “What  is  the  cost  of  two  tops  at  4c  each?”  Children 
enjoy  these  stories  if  they  personify  the  objects  they  use  for 
counters  as  they  tell  the  story;  e.  g.,  “My  squares  are  cookies. 
I  divide  six  equally  with  my  brother.  We  each  have  three 
cookies.”  Train  children  to  name  the  unit  as  well  as  the 
number;  e.  g.,  3  cookies,  not  simply  3. 


THIRD  DIVISION 

Textbooks  (for  teachers) : 

First  Journeys  in  Numberiand,  pp.  81-111 
First  Year  in  Number,  pp.  77-105 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Work  and  Play  with  Numbers,  ch.  3 
The  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  first  three  dozen  pages 
Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  first  three  dozen  pages 
WentwTorth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
first  three  dozen  pages 

Notation 

Teach  notation  and  numeration  through  the  first  period  with 
hundreds  bundles,  tens  bundles,  and  single  toothpicks. 

Write  the  Roman  Numerals  to  XII,  their  Arabic  equiva¬ 
lents  in  figures  and  words.  Play  matching  games  with  flash 
cards  as  directed  on  page  86  of  First  Journeys  in  Numberiand. 

Addition  and  Subtraction 

A(t  this  stage  of  the  work  or  later  on  drill  on  addition  and 
subtraction  by  endings  with  no  change  in  the  units  figure;  e.  g. 
7  plus  5  equals  12,  17  plus  5  equals  22,  16  minus  9  equals  7,  26 
minus  9  equals  17,  etc.  Introduce  column  addition. 

Measurement 

Tell  time  by'  the  clock.  Cut  watches  from  catalogs  and 
tell  the  time  shown  on  each.  Draw  a  clock  face  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  make  adjustable  cardboard  hands.  Lay  a  clock  and  the 
Roman  Numerals  with  pegs. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION 

Textbooks  (for  teachers) : 

First  Journeys  in  Numberland,  pp.  112-143 
First  Year  in  Number,  pp.  77-105 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Work  and  Play  with  Numbers,  ch.  4 
The  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  first  48  pages 
Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  first  48  pages 
Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
first  48  pages 

Multiplication 

Teach  tables  of  2’s  and  3’s  and  inverses  and  other  multipli¬ 
cation  facts  with  products  as  large  as  30,  to  be  developed,  applied, 
and  memorized.  Counting  by  2’s,  3’s,  4’s,  etc.,  is  valuable  in 
connection  with  this  work. 

Fractions 

Develop  ability  to  use  the  relationship  y2,  2,  1-3,  3,  *4,  and 
4  in  connection  with  folding.  Develop  %,  1-3,  and  *4  objective¬ 
ly.  Draw  and  understand  these  simple  fractions.  Give  con¬ 
struction  work. 

Notation 

Teach  name  meaning,  form,  and  use  of  times,  divided  by  Vs 
1-3,  x/4,  etc.  Insist  upon  neat  work  and  well  formed  figures.  The 
teacher’s  work  should  suggest  the  standard.  “Children  have 
more  need  of  models  than  of  critics.’’  The  teacher  invariably 
gets  the  quality  of  work  she  is  willing  to  accept. 

Measurement 

The  facts  of  measurements  cannot  be  taught  abstractly. 
Every  child  should  secure  concrete  experiences  by  actually 
counting,  folding,  cutting,  drawing,  weighing,  and  measuring. 
Employ  the  activities  of  the  children  whenever  measurements 
are  required. 

Money  and  recognition  of  coins  are  easily  learned  in  playing 
store.  Children  should  know  how  to  use  coins  in  purchasing 
and  in  making  change.  After  pupils  learn  the  relation  between 
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cents,  nickels,  dimes,  etc.,  they  illustrate  by  drawing  the  pieces 
of  money,  and  show  the  equality  of  five  cents  and  one  nickel, 
of  two  nickels  and  one  dime,  etc. 

Drill  in  use  of  the  following  units:  inch,  foot,  yard,  pint 
quart,  pound,  dozen,  and  dollar. 

THIRD  GRADE 

At  the  end  of  the  third  grade  pupils  should  be  able  to  read 
and  write  easily  all  numbers  of  four  or  five  figures;  to  count 
to  100  by  any  number  up  to  10;  to  add  and  subtract  numbers 
with  as  many  as  three  figures;  to  multiply  or  to  divide  numbers 
of  as  many  as  three  or  four  figures  with  any  number  up  to 
10;  to  know  the  mulitiplication  table  to  “9  x  9”;  to  know  the 
tables  of  measurement  that  are  within  their  practical  exper¬ 
ience;  and  the  simple  use  of  y2,  1A,  1/4,  and  %. 

The  formal  work  of  the  third  grade  should  be  approached 
gradually.  Many  of  the  methods  used  in  the  first  two  grades 
should  be  continued.  Do  not  use  the  textbooks  regularly  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  until  mid-year,  unless  positive  that  a 
particular  class  can  make  greatest  headway  by  so  doing.  Ordin¬ 
arily,  greater  strides  can  be  made  by  the  teacher  using  the 
text  only  as  a  supplementary  book  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
The  teacher  can  get  the  kernel  and  pass  it  over  to  the  pupils 
better  than  the  pupils  can  get  it  themselves  unless  they  are 
very  quick  in  reading  mathematical  language.  In  that  way 
too  the  teacher  can  select  just  the  kind  and  amount  of  work 
the  child  can  do  well. 

Study  the  notes  to  teachers  in  the  texts.  Omit  all  problems 
unsuited  to  the  interest  and  capacity  of  the  normal  child.  Give 
real,  local,  home  problems — something  that  will  fit  nicely  into 
the  child’s  own  life  experiences. 

FIRST  DIVISION 

Textbooks : 

Co-basal — 

The  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  I.,  pp.  1-37 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
pp.  24,  25,  and  47-84 
For  teachers: 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pp.  1-48 
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Addition  and  Subtraction 

Maintain  mastery  over  the  combination  facts  of  the  third 
grade.  Accuracy  and  rapidity  are  elements  of  efficiency  in 
arithmetic.  Speed  without  accuracy  is  ridiculous;  accuracy 
without  speed  is  impractical.  Continue  addition  and  subtraction 
drills.  The  drills  may  take  the  forms  of  games,  plays,  and 
contests.  Let  the  play  element  be  prominent.  These  processes 
must  be  reviewed  constantly;  devote  considerable  attention  to 
problems  that  are  purely  mental. 

Teach  “carrying”  concretely  by  use  of  sticks,  coins,  etc. 
Avoid  using  any  one  kind  of  objective  material  exclusively. 
It  does  not  pay  to  skimp  in  the  use  of  a  variety  of  illustrative 
material.  If  pupils  understand  the  value  of  units  place  and 
tens  place,  they  will  have  no  trouble  in  “carrying”.  Sticks 
may  be  used  without  danger  of  giving  the  child  any  wasteful 
habit  such  as  writing  down  figures  to  be  carried,  instead  of 
“carrying”  them  in  his  head.  In  connection  with  work  in  ad¬ 
dition,  teach  the  additive  method  of  making  change,  the  business¬ 
man’s  method. 

Lead  the  child  to  see  that  addition  and  subtraction  are  the 
inverse  of  each  other  through  the  constant  use  of  checking. 
We  do  not  “borrow”,  but  simply  take.  We  merely  change 
from  one  denomination  to  another.  The  work  in  subtraction 
is  not  fixed  until  every  child  can  give  the  work  back  to  you 
rapidly,  accurately,  and  in  various  forms. 

Multiplication 

Review  and  fix  tables  of  2’s  and  3’s. 


SECOND  DIVISION 

Textbooks : 

Co-basal — 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pp.  38-63  (may  omit  47  and 
D,  E,  F,  of  48) 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
pp.  84-108 

For  teachers — 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pp.  49-72 
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Multiplication 

The  tables  of  4’s  and  5’s  and  inverses  should  be  developed, 
applied  and  memorized  duruing  the  second  division.  Teach  the 
tables  as  a  short  form  of  addition,  as  consisting  of  addends  as 
well  as  of  factors.  Teach  children  to  recognize  a  given  number 
as  representing  a  certain  product  just  as  they  know  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  group  of  letters  stand  for  a  word.  Teach  the  tables  in 
order  first,  then  out  of  order,  and  inversely.  Counting  by  4’s 
and  5’s  within  the  limits  of  these  tables  is  splendid  drill  for 
fiation.  Build  up  each  table  concretely  by  use  of  quarts  in  a 
gallon  and  pecks  in  a  bushel  in  the  4’s,  by  use  of  money  in  the 
5’s,  etc.  Develop  each  multiplication  fact  from  the  following 
angles,  using  3  x  5  as  an  example:  3x5  equals?  5x3  equals?  15 
divided  by  5  equals?  1-5  of  15  equals?  1-3  of  15  equals?  3  is 
1-5  of  ?  15  equals  5  x  ?  15  equals  3  x  ?  5  is  1-3  of  ? 

Find  y2,  1-3,  %,  1-5  of  all  numbers  within  the  limits  of  the 
tables  permitting  of  exact  divisions. 

Drills 

Drills  may  be  varied  and  still  recall  the  experiences  through 
which  the  facts  were  first  discovered.  Use  the  flash  cards  and 
rapidly  discard  the  easy  products  and  drill  on  those  that  give 
trouble.  Give  abundant  drill  on  the  tables  through  repetition, 
problems,  and  throwing  and  tossing  games.  If  drills  partake  of 
play,  children  will  hail  them  with  delight,  and  will  master  cold 
facts  readily. 


THIRD  DIVISION 

Textbooks : 

Co-basal — 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pp.  63-84  (may  omit  64,  65,  66) 
Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
pp.  109-144 

For  teachers — 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pp.  73-94 

M  ultiplication 

Develop  tables  of  '6’s  in  connection  with  the  dozen,  foot, 
number  of  months  in  a  half  year,  etc.;  and  7's  in  connection 
with  number  of  days  in  a  week. 
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Solving  many  abstract  problems  in  multiplication  with  a 
one  digit  number  for  multiplier  is  the  best  means  of  “fixing” 
the  multiplication  facts.  Drill  on  the  facts  as  facts  is  not  so 
effective  or  practical  as  constant  practice  in  process  work. 
Extend  the  work  to  include  multiplicands  of  three  or  four  orders. 
“Carrying”  drills  such  as  6x2  plus  3  are  practical  helps  and  easily 
carry  over  into  the  process  of  multiplication. 

Problems 

Pupils  make  original  problems  from  furnished  data,  about 
circumstances  arising  in  school  or  out.  Games,  playing  at  com¬ 
munity  activities,  will  bring  forth  number  questions  that  will 
be  the  subject  for  further  problems.  Require  simple,  direct, 
and  grammatical  explanations. 

FOURTH  DIVISION 

Textbooks : 

*  Co-basal — 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pp.  84-124  (may  omit  94,  95, 
Art.  122,  p.  96,  and  pp.  97,  98,  100,  101,  103,  104,  118,  119,  121,  123) 
Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
pp.  145-166  (omissions  as  necessary) 

For  teachers — • 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pp.  95-112 

Multiplication 

Develop  tables  of  8’s  in  connection  with  dry  and  liquid 
measures,  and  of  9’s  in  connection  with  quarter  yard.  Perceive, 
express,  memorize  in  the  order  in  which  the  work  must  be 
done.  A  great  deal  of  actual  measuring  and  weighing  should 
be  done  in  connection  with  development  of  the  tables.  Apply 
to  the  process  of  short  multiplication.  Insist  upon  accurate 
and  rapid  work,  both  written  and  oral.  Individual  strength  is 
the  goal. 

Division 

Develop  the  meaning  of  “divide”  in  conversation  whenever 
opportunity  presents  itself.  Ask  monitors  'to  “divide”  materials 
among  the  children.  Act  out  problems  in  “dividing”.  See  that 
motor-minded  children  participate  in  these  exercises.  Teach 
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“is  contained  in”  and  “divided  by”,  not  “goes  into”.  Teach  the 
partition  phase,  1-8  and  1-9  of  dividends  within  the  tables. 
Pupils  should  conceive  division  and  multiplication  as  the  in¬ 
verses  of  each  other;  check  constantly. 

Skillful  presentation  with  reference  to  clearness  and  gradu¬ 
ation  will  create  interest  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  enable 
him  to  progress  in  his  number  work.  Clinch  one  principle  or 
lact  at  a  time.  Help  the  individual. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

The  language  of  the  fundamentals  in  common  use  should 
here  be  thoroughly  learned.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade 
pupils  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  fluently  any  number 
up  to  those  which  contain  seven  figures  and  the  Roman  Numerals 
to  XXX;  to  count  to  100  quickly  by  any  number  in  frequent 
use;  to  know  the  practical  tables  of  measurement  and  hov  tc 
use  them;  to  know  the  multiplication  tables  thoroughly;  to 
add  and  to  subtract  rapidly  numbers  of  at  least  four  figures, 
as  well  as  dollars  and  cents;  to  multiply  and  to  divide  readily  with 
numbers  of  one,  two,  and  three  figures;  and  to  calculate  easily 
^with  simple  useful  fractions  from  halves  to  sixteenths.  The 
lime  spent  in  drill  work  clinching  the  fundamentals  should  reach 
.the  maximum  amount  in  this  grade. 

Pupils  should  learn  how  to  add,  to  subtract,  to  multiply, 
and  to  divide  with  accuracy  and  reasonable  speed.  They  cannot 
do  this  unless  they  are  kept  constantly  interested.  To  keep 
interest  intact  demands  teachers  who  are  masters  of  drill 
work  rather  than  drill  masters.  Do  what  you  do  thoroughly. 
Bluffing  does  not  pay.  The  Courtis  Tests  may  be  introduced  in 
this  grade.  Every  fourth  grades  teacher  should  be  familiar  with 
the  Courtis  Teacher’s  Manual,  Standard  Practice  Tests,  and  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Record  and  Practice  Pad.  A  proper  use  of  these  will 
lighten  rather  than  increase  the  work  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
(See  comment  on  Courtis  materials  under  fifth  grade.) 

FIRST  DIVISION 

Textbooks : 

Co-basal — 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pp.  125-158  (may  omit  118,  119, 
121,  123,  139,  140,  141,  148,  156,  and  158  if  necessary) 
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Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
pp.  167-186  with  omissions  as  necessary) 

For  teachers — 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  Two,  ch.  1-2 

Notation  j 

Reading  and  writing  of  four,  five,  six,  and  seven-place 
numbers  in  Arabic  notation.  Teach  the  place  value  of  figures. 
Writing  of  Roman  numerals  should  be  continued,  and  of  United 
States  money. 

M  ultiplication 

Review  tables  with  special  reference  to  sevens,  eights,  and 
nines;  and  extend  to  include  the  twelves.  Develop  through  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  units  of  measurement.  Devote  more  time 
to  the  actual  process  of  multiplication  than  to  drills  on  the 
tables.  Formulate  problems  to  meet  individual  needs.  In  teach¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  two-figure  multiplier,  drill  particularly  on 
the  tens  place  in  the  second  partial  product.  For  the  sake 
of  habit  formation  and  clear  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  and  for  the  teacher’s  convenience  the  teacher  should 
insist  upon  carefully  written  work  and  upon  the  labeling  of 
all  concrete  problems. 

Nomenclature 

Develop  familiarity  with  and  the  use  of  the  terms  sum,  diff- 
ence,  quotient,  products,  minus,  plus,  addends,  etc.  Direct 
attention  to  these  items,  and  aim  to  eliminate  the  “answer” 
habit. 

Drills 

Give  drills  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  short 
division,  and  make  application  of  these  operations.  Vitalize 
these  drills  by  use  of  games.  The  concentration,  the  eagerness 
to  win,  the  keeping  of  scores,  the  team  work  and  self-control, 
make  games  much  superior  to  abstract  drill. 
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SECOND  DIVISION 

Textbooks: 

Co-basal — 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pp  159-187  (omit,  if  necessary, 
pp.  167,  172,  173,  174,  and  183) 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
pp.  187-222  (omissions  as  necessary) 

For  teachers — 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  Two,  ch.  3-4 

Division 

In  the  fourth  grade,  division  is  the  chief  work  on  the  formal 
;side.  Explain  it  in  advance  of  the  textbook  assignment.  Have 
pupils  write  the  quotient  above  the  dividend, — not  anywhere 
above,  but  in  the  proper  order.  Let  the  first  problems  in  divisifli 
be  so  simple  that  the  child  may  rivet  his  attention  on  the  pro¬ 
cess  without  thought  as  to  figures.  To  do  this  it  is  imperative 
that  pupils  know  the  combination  facts  and  the  tables.  The 
child  must  advance  step  by  step;  hence,  if  he  can’t  solve  a 
problem,  find  an  easier  one  of  the  same  type  that  he  can  solve, 
and  gradually  lead  him  over  the  difficulties.  Establish  confid¬ 
ence  and  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  work.  Passing  too  soon  from 
the  easier  to  the  more  difficult  problems  makes  plodders  and 
dulls  interest.  Make  it  clear  to  a  class  that  long  division  is 
the  same  process  as  short  division,  but  that  in  the  former 
all  the  work  is  written  out,  while  in  the  latter  most  of  it  is 
done  mentally.  As  the  explanation  proceeds,  write  upon  the 
blackboard  the  successive  steps  in  the  operation:  (1)  divide, 
(2)  multiply,  (3)  subtract,  (4)  draw  down,  and  leave  for  the 
pupil’s  reference.  In  testing  results,  lead  the  class  to  see 
that  division  is  the  converse  of  mutiplication.  Individual  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  given  effectively  at  the  blackboard.  Drill  on 
estimating  quotient  figures;  don’t  tolerate  guessing. 

THIRD  DIVISION 


Textbooks: 

Co-basal — 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  pp.  187-216  (omit,  if  necess¬ 
ary,  196,  197,  205,  214) 
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Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
pp.  223-257  (with  necessary  omissions) 

For  teachers — - 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  Two,  ch.  5 

Fractions 

Through  games  the  child  should  see  that  fractions  are  only 
another  form  of  division  or  counting.  Develop  the  language 
of  the  subject — numerator,  denominator,  proper,  etc.  Develop 
concretely,  and  give  pupils  numerous  opportunities  to  draw 
and  to  illustrate  diagrammatically  the  relation  of  different  groups 
of  fractions.  Pupils  should  get  the  common  denominators  of 
fractions  mentally.  A  splendid  class  project  and  a  practical 
application  of  the  work  in  fractions  is  the  drawing  of  the  school¬ 
room  to  a  scale.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  the  texts.  Get  the 
point  therein;  teach  and  clinch  it. 

Measurement 

Teach  liquid,  dry,  linear,  square,  time  measures. 

FOURTH  DIVISION 

Textbooks: 

Co-basal — * 

Thorndike  Arithmetic  Book  I,  pp.  217-244  (omit,  if  necessary, 
pp.  217,  218,  Art.  140  p.  235,  and  pp.  238-244) 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book, 
pp. 257-278  (with  necessary  omissions) 

For  teachers — 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  Part  Two,  ch.  6-7 

Drill 

Drill  upon  the  primary  number  facts  and  relations  which 
serve  as  the  tools  of  computation,  to  the  end  that  the  mechan¬ 
ical  difficulties  of  number  may  be  relegated  to  the  background. 
If  anything  is  to  be  gained  in  this  review,  the  old  field  must 
be  covered  in  new  ways.  Place  the  emphasis  on  process  work 
rather  than  on  mastery  of  single  facts.  Have  daily  oral  drills 
in  which  every  child  takes  part. 
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Problems 

Be  alert  for  problem  material  of  local  interest  so  that 
concrete  work  will  receive  its  share  of  time.  Real  problems 
about  real  things  motivate  drill  work  and  acquaint  pupils  with  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  practices,  and  give  the  children  broader 
views  of  their  social  environment.  Correlate  supplementary 
problems  with  nature,  geography,  and  construction  work.  Pupils 
like  to  make  problems  from  advertisements  of  bargain  sales, 
from  catalogs,  etc.  Do  well  what  you  do. 


FIFTH  GRADE 

The  Courtis  Standard  Practice  Tests  are  prepared  for  all 
the  grades,  beginning  with  the  fourth.  It  is  very  clear  that  they 
should  be  introduced  not  later  than  the  fifth  grade  and  be 
continued  at  least  through  the  sixth  grade.  Each  teacher  needs 
a  Teacher’s  Manual,  and  each  pupil  a  Student’s  Record  and 
Practice  Pad,  which  contains  instructions,  record  blanks  for 
research  and  practice  tests,  blank  graph  sheets  and  tissue  paper 
sheets  upon  which  the  work  is  done.  Each  building,  and  pre¬ 
ferably  each  room  should  be  supplied  with  a  cabinet  which 
contains  the  tests  upon  cards.  A  large  room  should  use  Cabinet 
No.  1.,  which  is  intended  for  a  class  of  50  pupils;  Cabinet 
No.  2  is  for  20  pupils. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  fundamental  processes  are  developed 
further  and  then  extended  into  work  that  requires  the  use  of 
common  fractions,  as  well  as  all  ordinary  numbers  in  local  life 
activities.  Complicated  fractions  should  be  eliminated  from 
this  grade  and  preferably  altogether  as  decimal  fractions  prove 
to  be  of  more  value.  Simple  decimal  fractions  should  be  taken 
up  but  not  so  extensively  as  to  rob  the  preceding  principles  of 
necessary  time.  It  is  useless  to  pass  along  just  to  be  passing 
along  or  covering  pages.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  If  the 
present  work  is  not  well  understood  it  should  not  be  passed 
over.  That  would  simply  postpone  troubles  to  the  near  future. 
It  would  be,  besides  a  waste  of  time,  a  harmful  procedure  in 
the  fixing  of  habit.  Right  habits  go  to  make  up  right  character. 
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FIRST  DIVISION 

Textbooks: 

Co-basal — • 

The  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pp.  1-28  (pp.  7,  18,  16, 
and  17  optional)  (omit  %  of  it) 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate 
Book,  pp.  1-46  (omit  *4  of  it) 

For  teachers — 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  Three,  ch.  1-2.  Use 
Courtis  Tests 

Read  the  notes  to  teachers  and  suggestions  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  grades. 

Extend  notation  and  numeration  to  large  numbers. 

Fundamental  Operations 

The  secret  of  success  in  this  drill  work  is  to  avoid  waste 
of  time  in  having  pupils  do  what  they  know  how  to  do.  Short, 
snappy  recitations  are,  as  a  rule,  productive  of  better  results 
than  protracted  ones.  Teach  pupils  to  attack  the  work  ieadily. 
Master  the  process  and  apply  it  to  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
Competitive  tests  and  a  time  limit  will  make  drill  exercises 
attractive.  Approximation  of  results  constitutes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  use  of  arithmetic  in  practical  life  by  the  average 
person,  hence  the  oral  work  should  be  emphasized.  Just  as 
oral  reading  is  generally  over-emphasized  in  our  schools  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  silent  reading,  so  written  arithmetic  pre¬ 
dominates  to  the  neglect  of  the  oral.  Short,  frequent  oral  drills 
are  of  more  value  than  prolonged  ones. 

SECOND  DIVISION 

Textbooks : 

Co-basal — - 

The  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pp.  29-60  (optional  pp. 
31,  38,  40,  42,  43,  49) 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate 
Book,  pp.  47-80  (about  one-fourth  optional) 

For  teachers — 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  3,  ch.  3-4.  Courtis  Tests 
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Nomenclature 

Acquire  the  language  of  fractions;  i.  e.,  terms,  numerator, 
denominator,  proper,  improper,  like,  unlike,  reduction,  etc.  Pupils 
should  be  able  to  test  and  apply  all  definitions. 

Fractions 

Teach  the  difference  between  a  fraction  and  a  fragment. 
By  concrete  comparisons,  lead  the  child  to  conceive  of  the  frac¬ 
tion  as  a  ratio,  as  an  expressed  division.  Colored  cuttings  are 
helps  to  illustrate  the  relation  between  halves,  fourths,  etc. 
Teach  the  denominator  as  the  divisor  of  unity  into  equal  parts, 
and  the  numerator  as  the  number  of  equal  parts  assembled. 

The  aim  in  this  .grade  is  a  thorough  development  of  the 
processes  with  fractions  and  ability  to  apply  fractional  relations 
in  simple  problems.  Develop  cancelation  as  a  case  of  reduction 
by  using  a  common  divisor.  Let  rules  for  a  process  follow, 
not  precede,  the  development  of  it.  Learn  to  do  by  doing. 

In  the  introduction  of  fractions  begin  where  pupils  under¬ 
stand,  and  advance  step  by  step.  Insure  mastery  and  skill  by 
and  abundance  of  exercises  and  of  reviews. 


THIRD  DIVISION 

Textbooks : 

Co-basal — • 

The  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pp.  69-89  (optional  p.  63, 
Art.  97  on  p.  64,  Art.  113-114  on  76-77,  and  p.  87) 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate 
Book,  pp.  80-104  (omissions  as  necessary) 

For  teachers — 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  Three,  ch.  5-6.  Courtis 
Tests 

Fractions  (Continued) 

Teach  rules  for  the  divisibility  of  numbers  by  2,  3,  5,  etc. 
Insist  upon  their  use  until  accuracy  and  proficiency  are  secured. 

Teach  aliquot  parts;  put  a  premium  on  the  use  of  short 
methods,  on  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  to  cancel,  etc. 
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The  application  is  more  important  than  the  learning  of  the 
process. 

Insist  upon  clear  expression,  and  illustrate  the  method  of 
procedure  in  the  several  operations  with  common  fractions. 
Practiacl  industrial  problems  should  be  given  special  ©cog¬ 
nition.  Exercises  in  telling  how  problems  should  be  done  with¬ 
out  solving  them  are  helpful. 

FOURTH  DIVISION 

Textbooks : 

Co-basal — • 

The  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pp.  90-122  (optional  107, 
113,  114,  115,  121,  J.22) 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate 
Book,  pp.  104-141 

Denominate  Numbers 

Summarize  and  extend  the  work  of  preceding  grades.  Learn 
and  apply  the  tables.  They  should  be  developed  concretely  and 
problems  in  mensuration  should  be  related  to  the  experiences 
with  which  pupils  are  familiar.  If  the  work  is  skillfully  planned 
and  presented,  the  child  will  be  able  to  discover  for  himself  each 
fact  of  value  to  him  in  the  work. 

Drill  in  reduction  ascending  and  descending  of  denominate 
numbers  and  the  four  fundamental  operations  applied  to  de¬ 
nominate  numbers.  Encourage  originality  in  problems  to  apply 
the  foregoing,  but  discriminate  between  problems  within  the 
range  of  the  child’s  experience  and  those  of  adult  life. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

(See  comment  under  fifth  grade  on  Courtis  Tests.) 

The  sixth  grade  work  might  well  begin  with  a  review  of 
the  fundamentals  and  fractions,  and  then  continue  in  a  further 
study  of  decimal  fractions.  Decimal  fractions  should  be  used 
in  practice  in  preference  to  other  fractions  whenever  the 
calculations  involved  become  more  or  less  complex.  Whenever  the 
number  and  the  kind  of  problems  in  the  text  become  tiresome 
and  “bookish”,  enliven  the  work  by  the  substitution  of  problems 
that  have  a  natural  interest  in  the  arithmetical  relationships 
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of  everyday  things.  Any  text  will  grow  stale  unless  this  is  done. 
Teach  simple  percentage  as  an  extension  of  fractions.  Bring 
applications  home. 

FIRST  DIVISION 

Textbooks: 

Co-basal — 

The  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pp.  124-152  (optional  126, 
127,  140,  141,  147,  and  26  of  151) 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate 
Book,  pp.  141-174  (omissions  as  necessary) 

For  teachers — • 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  Four,  ch.  1-3 
Use  Courtis  Tests 

Read  the  notes  to  teachers  and  the  suggestions  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  grades.  Give  a  brief  review. 

Decimal  Fractions 

Ability  to  read  and  write  decimals  must  precede  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  principles.  Help  pupils  to  memorize  the  names 
and  numbers  of  the  first  three  places  so  that  when  the  number 
of  a  place  is  mentioned  the  pupil  will  immediately  think  the 
name,  and  conversely.  Encourage  the  oral  use  of  nuumbers  as 
spoken  in  standard  ’  business  life — the  telephone  number,  the 
number  of  a  box  car,  or  a  surveyor’s  reading  of  a  long  number; 
e.  g.,  “3.  1416”  may  read  thus:  “three  point  one  four  one  six." 
This  leads  to  facility  in  reading  and  writing  decimals.  De¬ 
cimals  may  be  developed  concretely  by  the  use  of  U.  S.  money. 
The  word,  “and”  signifies  the  beginning  of  a  decimal  fraction 
that  occurs  in  connection  with  an  integer.  Show  relation  and 
reduction  of  decimals  to  common  fractions.  Acquire  skill  in 
the  fundamental  operations  with  decimals.  Look  for  “short 
cuts”;  apply  cancellation  to  decimals.  Give  practical  problem* 
and  clear  explanations  of  the  same. 

SECOND  DIVISION 

Textbooks: 

Co-basal — 

The  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pp.  153-185  (optional 
154,  155,  156,  158,  159,  160,  1  8,  175,  180,  181,  184,  185) 
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Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate 
Book,  pp.  175-212  (make  substitutions) 

For  teachers — 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  Four,  ch.  4-5 
Courtis  Tests 

Denominate  Numbers 

The  useful  tables  are  to  be  memorized  thoroughly.  Practice 
reduction  ascending  and  descending  of  denominate  numbers 
and  fundamental  operations  applied  to  denominate  numbers. 
Give  definition  and  practice  drawing  of  plane  forms.  Manual 
activities  make  this  work  easier  and  more  efficient. 

THIRD  DIVISION 

Textbooks : 

Co-basal — 

The  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pp.  186-214  (optional 
201,  205,  210,  213,  214)  n 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate 
Book,  pp.  213-245  (make  substitutions) 

For  teachers — 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  Four,  ch.  6 
Courtis  Tests 

Short  Methods 

Teach  “short  cuts”  in  multiplication  and  division.  Commit 
to  memory  the  percentile  equivalants  of  the  common  aliquot 
parts.  Give  special  attention  to  accuracy,  speed,  and  eco- 
omical  ways  of  making  solutions.  Drill  to  develop  mental  alert¬ 
ness. 

Application 

Applet  knowledge  gained  thus  far  to  business  problems. 
Emphasize  estimating  results,  accuracy,  and  exactness  in  ex¬ 
pression.  Give  clear  and  logical  oral  and  written  analyses  of 
pracitcal  problems.  Motivate  these  problems.  Convince  the 
child  that  the  knowledge  gained  in  mastering  them  is  going 
to  advance  his  interests. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION 

Textbooks : 

Co-basal — 

The  Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  pp.  215-255  (optional 
215,  229,  Art.  98  on  p.  230,  pp.  235,  236,  239,  241,  Art.  110  on 
p.  242,  and  pp.  243,  246,  247,  248,  254  255) 

Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate 
Book,  pp.  246-278  (with  omissions) 

For  teachers — 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  Part  Four,  ch.  7-8 
Courtis  Tests 

Percentage 

Teach  meaning  of  percent;  relation  of  percents  to  common 
fractions,  and  to  decimals.  Practice  changing  fractions  or 
decimals  to  percents  and  the  inverse  operations. 

Give  practical  problems  applying  the  power  gained  to  the 
business  world;  e.  g.,  simple  exercises  in  profit  anid  loss, 
commission,  interest,  discount,  etc. 

Apply  percentage  to  simple  commercial  transactions,  and 
mensuration  to  easy  industrial  problems.  At  the  close  of  th« 
sixth  grade  the  child  should  have  a  definite  idea  of  being 
accurate  and  business  like  in  his  own  affairs. 
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Textbooks: 

Supplementary — 

Prang’s  Industrial  Art  Textbooks  (required) 

Practical  Drawing,  Modern  Arts  Course 
Prang’s  Graphic  Drawing  Books 
Collins  Drawing  Series 

The  Lincoln  Fine  Arts  Picture  Study  Units 
Sage  &  Cooley’s  Occupations  for  Little  Fingers 

Suggestive  References — - 

Sargent’s  Free  and  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools; 
Ginn  and  Company 

Brown’s  Letters  and  Lettering;  Bates  and  Guild  Co.,  Chicago 
Lawrence  &  Sheldon’s  the  Use  of  Plant  in  Decorative  De¬ 
sign;  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Lester’s  Clay  Work;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company 
Binns’  Potters  Craft;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company 
Macay’s  Costumes  and  Scenery  for  Amateurs;  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Chaffin’s  History  of  American  Painting  and  Sculpture;  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Company 

Cox’s  The  Classic  Point  of  View;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Comapny 
Art  Magazines;  The  Craftsman  and  The  International  Studio 
This  outline  is  based  on  the  Prang  Industrial  Art  Series,  to 
which  reference  is  made,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Art 


The  following  outline  for  the  art  work  of  the  elementary 
schools  has  been  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  Prang  Indus¬ 
trial  Art  Textbooks.  The  art  work  is  correlated  with  other 
school  occupations  where  such  studies  supply  good  subject 
matter  for  artistic  expression.  A  strong  social  motive  from  a 
child’s  point  of  view,  which  is  always  necessary  for  the  best 
art  work,  has  been  given  as  an  incentive  for  useful  work. 

The  subjects  suggested  for  different  grades  may  be  arranged, 
within  the  year,  so  as  to  correlate  better  with  the  rest  of  the 
work.  When  suggested  material  is  too  expensive,  the  teacher 
should  try  to  substitute  cheaper  material. 
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Art  should  never  be  an  exact  reproduction  but  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  spirit  guided  by  the  medium,  never  a  mechanical 
photograph  but  a  creative  arrangement  of  form,  color,  idea, etc., 
expressing  the  personality  and  life  of  the  artist  and  told  in 
the  best  manner  of  which  he  is  capable.  To  appreciate  such 
work  thoroughly  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist  must  be  under¬ 
stood.  A  teacher  should  comprehend  the  fine  qualities  hidden 
under  a  child’s  crude,  rough  work;  she  should  help,  when  the 
student  feels  his  own  ideas  to  be  hampered  by  lack  of  ability, 
with  encouragement,  examples,  and  suggestions  as  to  better 
color,  arrangement,  drawing,  etc.  Copy  work,  since  it  lacks 
creative  spirit,  is  never  art. 

The  purpose  of  art  for  the  average  child  is,  first  of  all,  self- 
expression;  the  cultivation  of  an  appreciation  for  beauty  in 
nature  and  fine  arts  (achitecture,  applied  design,  painting,  and 
sculpture)  with  technical  skill  as  a  means  for  greater,  richer 
expression.  Through  nature  trips,  exhibits,  beautifully  illustrated 
children’s  books,  prints,  pictures,  art  clubs,  trips  to  artistic 
homes,  gardens,  and  stores,  and  practical  applications,  a  teacher 
may  develop  the  esthetic  growth  of  a  child. 

The  school  room  itself  should  be  taken  by  teacher  and 
children  as  a  real  problem  in  interior  decoration,  making  it 
harmonious  in  color,  simple  in  arrangement,  and  not  cluttered 
up  with  useless  maps,  charts,  small  pictures,  gaudy  paper  and 
chalk  decorations;  but  make  the  room  neat  and  cheerful  with 
artistically  arranged  flowers,  interesting  pictures  and  children's 
work  correctly  hung.  Such  inexpensive,  practical  ideas  may 
later  help  at  home. 

Children’s  work  should  never  be  retouched  by  any  one. 
Corrections  or  explanations  may  be  made  on  the  back  or  margin 
of  the  drawings. 

The  art  for  special  times  such  as  Valentine’s  Day,  Halloween, 
Christmas,  and  Easter  may  be  introduced  for  a  day  or  so  where 
the  children  desire  it.  The  making  of  posters,  cards,  etc.,  may 
be  taken  up  whenever  there  is  a  real  demand. 

For  the  duration  of  the  war,  posters  for  thrift  stamps,  food 
and  clothing  conservation,  war  gardens,  Red  Cross  work,  etc. 
should  be  made  and  hung  up  in  schools  and  elsewhere  to 
stimulate  patriotic  work  in  the  community.  Toys,  handwork, 
gift  cards,  enameled  work,  etc.,  may  be  made  by  the  children 
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and  sold,  at  Christmas  time,  perhaps,  to  obtain  money  for  war 
iplief  funds. 

In  brief,  art  should  become  a  vital,  necessary  occupation 
in  life. 

Picture  Study 

Practical  and  systematic  picture  study  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  appreciation  and  power  of  interpretation  is  possible 
in  any  school.  The  following  outline  is  based  upon  the  Picture 
Study  Plan  of  the  Lincoln  Fine  Arts  Shop  and  contemplates  as 
a  year’s  work  the  study  of  nine  pictures  in  each  grade.  The 
plan  is  simple.  Each  room  is  provided  with  a  durable  and  suit¬ 
able  frame  to  accomodate  the  pictures  which  are  of  the  same  size 
and  are  interchangeable.  Each  picture  remains  in  the  frame 
for  one  month  and  is  made  the  subject  of  a  systematic  study. 
The  study  is  simplified  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil 
a  leaflet  giving  interesting  information  about  the  artist  and 
explaining  the  meaning  or  interpreting  the  significance  of 
the  picture. 

A  set  of  nine  pictures  for  any  given  grade  can  be  made  to 
serve  more  than  one  room  since  the  pictures  are  used  one  at 
a  time  and  are  not  arranged  within  the  grade  in  any  particular 
sequence.  Obvious  economies  possible  under  this  plan  will 
suggest  themselves  to  superintendents. 

The  Lincoln  Fine  Arts  Shop,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  supplies 
material  for  this  work  in  the  form  of  “Picture  Study  Units”. 
Each  “unit”  contains  the  following: 

Frame  16%  x  22  (3"  solid  oak);  9  pictures  16%  x  22'  (Land 
colored,  except  portraits  and  the  like) ;  Picture  Study  Book, 
containing  life  of  more  than  125  artists;  interpretations  of  over 
125  pictures ;  comprehensive  questions  on  each  picture  and 
artist;  course  of  study  or  guide  to  teaching  picture  study  in 
grades  1-12  inclusive;  pamphlets  on  each  picture;  one  for  each 
child  on  each  of  9  subjects;  corrugated  case  to  protect  unframed 
pictures  from  dirt  and  dust. 

The  price  for  each  “unit”  complete  is  $18;  without  frame  $16 

(Some  districts  prefer  to  buy  “units”  without  frames  and 
have  frames  made  in  manual  training  departments.) 
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FIRST  GRADE 

ART 

Materials : 

Clay,  manila  and  colored  construction  paper,  scissors,  wax 
&.nd  chalk  crayons,  paste. 

Art  Correlations 

1.  Farm  Study 

(a)  Clay  modeling  in  the  round  of  farm  animals  and  farm 
activities  to  be  used  as  play  -things  in  the  sandtable  or  out 
of  doors. 

(b)  Large  free  hand  cuttings  of  fall  fruits  or  harvest  acti¬ 
vities,  to  be  colored  and  artistically  mounted  and  used  as  a 
temporary  Thanksgiving  decoration. 

2.  The  Home  (to  be  continued  throughout  the  entire  year) 

(a)  Illustrations  of  home  activites — either  silhouettes 
(cream  manila  on  brown  or  black),  or  cuttings  colored  with  wax 
crayons  and  mounted.  To  be  used  as  a  room  border,  gift  books, 
or  taken  home. 

(b)  Decoration  of  play  house 

(1) .  Designing  of  wall  paper  (wax  crayons  on  tinted 
paper).  Children's  original  motive  may  be  cut  out  and  traced 
for  repetition.  Stick  printing  may  also  be  used  for  walls, 
curtains  etc.  Part  I,  p.  16;  Part  II,  p.  36 

(2) .  Collecting  and  mounting  suitable  pictures  from 
magazines,  etc.,  for  doll  house 

(3) .  Designing  of  simple  rugs  and  curtains.  Part  I, 
pp.  37-42;  Part  III,  p.  34 

(4)  Make  play  dishes  out  of  clay 

(5)  Design  original  dress  for  paper  dolls.  Part  I,  pp. 
31-36;  Part  II,  pp.  29-34 

3.  Chirstmas 

(a)  Christmas  cards — simple  folder  decorated  with  child¬ 
ren’s  original  cuttings  of  Christmas  subjects  (silhouettes  or 
colored  cuttings).  Part  I,  p.  54;  Part  I,  p.  71 

(b)  Decoration  of  Christmas  tree  for  another  grade.  Make 
chains,  fairies,  stars,  Santa  Claus,  etc.  (Tree  may  be  of  any 
evergreen  plant.) 
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Handwork 

Handwork  is  of  greatest  value  when  it  grows  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  children.  When  they  are  making  something  for 
which  they  have  a  real  motive,  their  best  efforts  are  called  forth. 

These  real  motives  can  be  found  in  the  schoolroom,  the  home, 
and  children’s  play. 

“It  is  impossible  to  do  all-sided,  educative  work  without 
training  in  handwork.  Manual  training  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  primary  education  and  it  remains  a  prominent  factor 
in  all  education.”  —Francis  W.  Parker. 

For  weaving  and  basketry  use  native  materials  as  far  as 
possible;  corn  husks,  straw,  willow's,  squaw  bush,  dogwood, 
tough  grasses,  wire  grass,  June  grass,  swamp  grass,  honey  suckle. 

Encourage  children  to  bring  materials  from  home,  such  as 
goods  that  can  be  cut  into  carpet  rags,  gunny  sacks  to  be  raveled 
for  rugs  and  bags,  old  stockings  for  rugs,  twine,  and  cardboard 
boxes. 

Red  Cross  work  should  be  done  in  the  schools  at  present — 
vests  made  of  old  kid  gloves,  snipping,  knitting,  sewing,  and 
making  patch  quilts. 

The  following  tools  should  be  in  all  schools:  Rulers  for 
first  grade,  marked  from  1”  to  V2”;  rulers  for  other  grades' 
marked  fom  *4”  to  1-16”;  pencils,  punches,  a  few  hammers, 
dividers,  sharp  scissors,  a  few  saws. 

(c)  Modeling  of  Santa  Claus,  etc. 

4.  Eskimo  Study 

(a)  Clay  modeling  in  the  round  of  Eskimo  dogs,  people, 
sleds,  igloo,  etc.,  for  play  things 

5.  Literature 

(a)  Large  composite  pictures  or  modeling  of  subjects  taken 
from  Mother  Goose  stories.  Part  I,  p.  36;  Part  I-  p-  70 

Additional  Art  Work 

1.  Designs  for; 

(a)  May  baskets.  Part  I,  p,  53 

(b)  Valentines  (wax  crayons  on  tinted  paper  with  child¬ 
ren’s  original  verses).  Also  decoration  of  valentine  box 
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(c)  Halloween  illustrations  of  fairies,  goblins,  pumpkins, 
etc.  Part  I,  p.  56 

(d)  Easter  cards.  Original  memory  drawings  and  cuttings 
of  signs  of  spring.  Part  I,  pp.  64-67 

PICTURE  STUDY 

1.  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  Raphael 

2.  Holy  Night,  Corregio 

3.  Baby  Stuart,  Van  Dyck 

4.  Feeding  Her  Birds,  Millet 

5.  What’s  O’clock, _E.  A.  Hornel,  or  Good  Shepherd,  Murillo 

6.  Saved,  Landseer 

7.  Seeing  (Sense  Picture) ,  Jessie  Wilcox  Smtih 

8.  Angel  Heads,  Reynolds 

9.  Can’t  You  Talk?,  Holmes 

HANDWORK 

The  Home 

1.  Playhouse,  Part  III,  p.  34.  Wooden  box,  wooden  furniture, 
woven  rug,  curtains,  hammock;  or  Playhouse,  Part  I.  p.  38;  Part 
V,  pp.  32-36.  Cardboard  box,  paper  or  cardboard  furniture,  paper 
rug,  paper  curtains;  paper  dolls  Part  I,  pp.  32-33  and  Part  II, 
pp.  30-33. 

2.  Book  for  leaves,  Part  I,  p.  28.  Envelopes  for  cuttings, 
valentines  and  invitations,  Part  I,  p.  26. 

Special  Work 

See  “Occupations  for  Little  Fingers”,  Sage  and  Cooley,  Chap. 

X. 

1.  May  basket  and  nut  basket.  Part  I,  p.  53;  pinwheel, 
basket  for  seeds  in  bird  tree,  kite,  holder  (woven). 

2.  Playhouse — wooden  box  large  enough  for  one  room; 
orange  box,  two  rooms.  Furniture  made  of  blocks  sawed  the 
correct  size  for  chairs,  chair  backs,  tables,  etc.  Nail  or  glue 
together. 

3.  Playhouse — cardboard  house,  paper  or  cardboard 
furniture,  etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  teach  the  children  to 
weave,  using  strips  of  oil  cloth  or  stiff  paper  wide  for  warp 
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and  woof,  or  string  wooden  looms  with  twine  having  warp 
apart;  weave  until  children  make  no  mistakes.  Wooden  looms 
8”  x  12”  or  12”  x  14”  with  nails  driven  %”  from  edge  and  1/4“ 
apart  serve  many  purposes.  Make  rugs  any  size  desired  on 
these  looms.  Weave  with  carpet  rags  cut  on  the  bias,  raffia, 
corn  husks,  rug  yarn,  or  burlap  raveled.  Twelve  yards  of  cord 
will  string  a  loom  9”  x  12”.  See  “Occupation^  fo  Little  Fingers”. 
Chap.  VII.  Paper  cutting  and  folding,  pinwheel  and  envelopes, 
Chap.  V. 


Materials: 


SECOND  GRADE 

ART 


Same  as  used  in  the  first  grade. 


Art  Correlations 

1.  Weather  Study  (continued  throughout  the  year) 

(a)  Monthly  illustrations  for  weather  calendar  Of 
things  suggested  by  the  seasons  (Drawn  with  colored  crayons, 
cut  out  and  mounted;  special  attention  being  given  to  aid 
the  children  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  Atmospheric 
conditions  of  each  day  may  be  recorded  below  by  small 
disks — yellow  for  sunny  day,  gray,  for  cloudy,  etc.) 

2.  Bread  Study 

(a)  Series  of  large  panels  for  room  decoration  telling 
the  story  of  bread  making  (colored  chalk  on  dark  paper) 

3.  Study  of  Silk  and  Cotton 

(a)  Large  original  illustrations  of  cut  out  tinted  paper. 
Part  IV  p.  3 

4.  Language 

(a)  Illustrate  small  individual  gift  books  of  original 
poems  by  the  children  (manila  paper  and  wax  crayons) 

5.  Play  Store  1 

(a)  Make  signs,  posters,  etc.  (cut  out  colored  paper) 

6.  Literature 

(a)  Work  out  scenery  and  costumes  for  play  theatre 
from  some  story  in  literature;  e.  g.,  “Cinderella”,  “Ginger¬ 
bread  Man”  or  “Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs”  (to 
be  used  at  an  entertainment  at  any  time  of  the  year) 
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Colored  paper  or  cut  out  chalk  drawings  will  be  good  for 
scenery,  etc.  Paper  flowers  can  be  made  to  stand  up  by  sew* 
ing  or  pasting  stands  to  be  tacked  and  then  pulled  about  the  stag® 
by  means  of  threads  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  stands. 
Part  II,  pp.  47-56.  Arrange  the  story  in  such  a  way  that  the 
conversation  occurs  when  the  scene  is  open;  the  descriptive 
parts  or  events  impossible  to  give  on  the  stage  may  then  be 
told  between  acts  while  the  scenery  is  being  changed.  Three 
children  may  then  give  the  performance;  one  to  tell  the  story, 
and  two  to  operate  the  theatre,  one  standing  at  each  side 
One  tiny  electric  foot  light  in  the  wings  is  a  pleasing  accessory 
to  have,  if  possible.  The  school  room  curtains  may  then  be 
put  down  and  a  real  stage  effect  obtained.  Fairy  stories  lend 
themselves  to  the  possibilites  of  the  play  theatre  much  better 
than  realistic  modern  stories. 

(b)  Illustration  or  modeling  in  the  round  of  fairy 
stories. 

(c)  Modeling  of  Indian  pottery  for  study  of  Hiawatha. 
Part  IV,  p.  4. 

7.  Domestic  Science 

(a)  Design  place  cards  and  table  for  child’s  luncheon 
at  home.  Part  I,  p.  52;  Part  II,  p.  65 

8.  Handwork 

(a)  Designs  for  twine  marble  bag  (made  similar  to 
iron  holders  only  double).  Part  I,  p.  44 

(b)  Designs  for  raffia  book  cover 

(c)  Designs  for  book  cover  for  pressed  leaves.  Part  III, 
pp.  22-25 


Additional  Art  Work 

1.  Posters  for  plays,  party  invitations,  Valentines,  Christmas 
gift  books,  bird’s  Christmas  tree,  etc.,  and  paper  dolls,  Part  II 
pp.  29-34. 


PICTURE  STUDY 

1.  Gleaners,  Millet 

2.  Return  to  the  Farm,  Troyon 

3.  The  Sower,  Millet 

4.  First  Step,  Corot 
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5.  Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare,  Landseer 

6.  Age  of  Innocence,  Reynolds 

7.  The  Pied  Piper,  — Maxfield  Parrish,  or  Children  of  th® 
Shell,  Murillo 

8.  The  Horse  Fair,  Rosa  Bonheur 

9.  Boy  and  Rabbit,  Raeburn 


HANDWORK 

Constructive  Work 

1.  Store — wooden  or  cardboard;  portfolio,  Part  II,  p.18;  book. 
Part  II,  p.  26. 

2.  Weaving — marble  bag,  book  holder,  and  book  bag 

3.  Spool  knitting 

4.  Bird  Houses — gourds,  knots  of  old  wood 
Special  Work 

1.  Christmas  boxes  and  baskets,  Part  II,  pp.  61-62;  booklets. 
Part  II,  p.  26;  May  basket 

2.  Store — toy  or  grocery;  cardboard  or  wooden  box;  shelves, 
counter,  boxes,  cans,  and  toys  of  wood  or  cardboard.  The  store 
may  fill  one  corner  of  the  school  room  with  large  shelves,  etc. 

3.  Weaving — allow  the  children  to  choose  the  piece  they 
wish  to  make. 

(a)  Marble  bag  5”  x  7”.  Loom,  heavy  cardboard; 

weave  with  twine  or  carpet  warp 

(b)  Book  holder — large  enough  to  slip  book  into.  Loom, 

cardboard;  weave  with  raffia  or  corn  husks 

(c)  Book  bag  8%”  x  11”.  Loom,  cardboard;  weave  with 

jute,  raveled  gunny  sack  or  raffia 

How  to  make  loom — string  with  twine  on  both  sides  making 
loops  on  notches  on  one  end  so  that  the  bag  will  be  open  at 
that  end  when  the  loops  are  slipped  off  the  notches.  Make 
notches  ti”  apart  and  1/4”  deep;  make  braided  handles  for  the 
bags. 

Bird  houses— hollow  out  the  gourds  and  knots  of  wood; 
make  the  holes  large  enough  for  a  good-sized  nest. 

Braided  May  or  Christmas  baskets — use  raffia,  corn  husks, 
or  straw.  Make  a  three-strand  braid  using  5  or  6  pices  of  mater- 
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ial  in  a  strand.  Braid  three  yards ;  sew  into  basket  shape.  Make 
baskets  of  paper  also. 


THIRD  GRADE 


Material: 


ART 


Same  as  used  in  the  first  grade;  also  charcoal 


Art  Correlations 

1.  Transportation 

(a)  Groups  of  illustrations  for  charts  on  desert,  ocean, 
and  pioneer  transportation  (using  wax  or  chalk  crayons  on 
different  sizes  of  paper) 

2.  Literature 

(a)  Designing  and  making  of  very  simple  costumes  for 
real  play  from  study  of  Greek  myths,  fairy  tales,  viking 
tales,  or  Scandinavian  mythology 

(1)  First  make  miniature  theatre  out  of  a  box  to 
try  out  arrangement  of  figures,  scenery,  color,  etc. 

(2)  Then  design  individual  costumes 

(b)  Large  folders  illustrating  the  real  Christmas  story 
with  special  attention  on  desert  life,  Judean  life,  dress,  homes, 
and  country  (made  with  colored  crayons  and  artistically 
mounted' — to  be  used  as  Christmas  gifts) 

(c)  Clay  modeling  in  round  of  any  literature  subject 

3.  Handwork 

(a)  Design  for  community  rug  or  tablecover,  Part  III, 
p.  40 

(b)  Designs  for  raffia  flower  pot  mats  and  covers 

(c)  Original  designs  for  duster  bags  and  aprons.  Part 
III,  pp.  14-16 

Additional  Work 

1.  Circus,  etc.  Part  III,  pp.  49-53  (The  best  creative  art 
work  is  obtained,  not  by  tracing  these  animals,  but  by  letting  the 
children  make  their  own  original  patterns  from  memory  and 
study  of  the  animals.) 
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PICTURE  STUDY 

1.  Sistine  Madonna,  Raphael 

2.  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds,  Lerolle 

3.  Atlas — Maxfield  Parrish  or  Madonna,  Feruzzi 

4.  Mermaids — Maxfield  Parrish  or  Girl  with  Apple,  Greuze 

5.  Infant  Samuel,  Reynolds 

6.  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  Society,  Landseer 

7.  Little  Children  of  the  Sea,  Israels 

8.  Close  of  a  Long  Day,  Ortner 

9.  Knitting  Shepherdess,  Millet 

HANDWORK 

Constructive  Work 

Spelling  book,  Part  III,  p.  12;  Portfolio,  Part  III,  p.  13;  Book¬ 
let  Part  III,  p.  22;  Circus,  Part  III,  p.  50. 

1.  Weaving — community  rug  or  table  runner;  interweaving 
as  suggested  in  part  III,  p.  40.  Flower  pot  mat  or  flower  pot  cover. 

2.  Crocheting,  Book  III,  p.  46 

3.  Duster  bag,  Book  III,  p.  14 

4.  Aviator’s  vest,  Red  Cross 

Community  rug  or  table  runner. — Allow  all  the  children 
to  make  a  design.  Use  the  design  the  majority  of  the  children 
select.  Divide  the  drawing  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there 
are  children.  Make  a  drawing  of  each  part  as  large  as  desired. 
Place  this  on  a  cardboard  loom  the  same  size  to  guide  the  child¬ 
ren  in  the  pattern  weaving.  When  finished  sew  all  pieces  to¬ 
gether.  Use  carpet  rags,  cotton  challie,  or  silk  pieces  cut  on 
the  bias. 

Flower  pot  mat. — Make  a  circle  of  cardboard  6”  or  7”  in 
diameter;  cut  a  hole  in  the  center  in  diameter;  make- notches 
on  the  edge  3-8”  apart.  Cut  Vs”  deep;  have  an  uneven  number 
of  notches.  String  through  center  and  around  edges  of  loom; 
weave  with  fine  raffia  or  grasses.  Finish  edge  with  braid  or 
buttonhole  stitch. 

Flower  pot  cover. — Measure  the  pot  to  be  covered 
y2  top  measurement  plus  1”  for  top  of  loom 
y2  bottom  measurement  plus  1”  for  bottom  of  loom 
Depth  of  pot  plus  1”  for  depth  of  loom. 

Slant  sides  of  the  loom  evenly;  mark  off  top  notches  3-8” 
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apart;  have  the  same  number  of  notches  at  the  bottom  of  the 
loom  as  at  the  top.  String  on  one  side — then  on  the  other, 
leaving  both  top  and  bottom  edges  open  when  the  loom  is  re¬ 
moved.  Weave  around  the  loom.  Designs  may  be  made  in 
stripes  or  interweaving. 

The  aviator’s  coat  or  vest  may  be  had  at  the  Red  Cross 
headquarters.  Cut  old,  clean  kid  gloves  or  soft  leather  so  that 
little  is  wasted;  baste  onto  a  lining  and  sew  edges  together  by 
overhanding.  Stitch  around  outer  edge  on  a  machine. 


FOURTH  GRADE 


Material : 


ART 


Same  as  in  third  grade;  also  plaster  of  Paris,  if  possible. 


Art  Correlations 

1.  Pioneer  study 

(a)  Illustration  and  modeling  in  round  of  things  suggested 
by  this  subject 

(b)  Special  studies,  when  possible,  from  nature  of  sage 
brush,  mountains,  Utah  trees,  people,  etc.,  to  help  these  pictures 

(c)  Simple  arrangement  of  costumes  and  scenery  for  pion¬ 
eer  Thanksgiving  dramatization.  (Such  a  subject  would  lend 
itself  to  an  out  of  door  pageant). 

2.  Nature  study  (animals,  birds,  and  their  tracks) 

(a)  Sketching  and  modeling  from  life  (models  in  class 
room)  of  cats,  dogs,  chickens,  rabbits,  etc.,  aim  especially  for 
life-like,  active  looking  sketches  and  avoid  the  tendency  to  draw 
the  side  view. 

(b)  Make  reference  charts  of  native  birds  illustrated  by 
sketches  from  life  by  the  children  (colored  chalk). 

3.  Literature 

(a)  Illustrations — large  panels,  border  designs  or  plaster 
casts  of  subjects  taken  from  the  study  of  King  Arthur,  the  Span¬ 
ish  missions,  or  Indians. 

4.  Handwork 

(a)  Designs  for  note  book  cover.  Part  IV,  p.  12 

(b)  Designs  for  rug  crocheted  over  rope,  bags,  and  aprons. 
Part  IV,  p.  40 
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(c)  Designs  for  Christmas  gifts  such  as  curtains,  bags, 
table  covers,  pillow  tops,  etc.,  decorated  with  stick  printing, 
Part  IV,  pp.  7-17 

(d)  Decoration  for  kites.  Part  IV,  p.  52 

PICTURE  STUDY 

1.  Whistling  Boy,  Frank  Duveneck 

2.  Madame  Le  Brun  and  Daughter,  LeBrun 

3.  The  Shepherdess  and  the  Sheep,  Lerolle 

4.  Maud  Adams  as  Peter  Pan,  Ivanwosky,  or  Lost  Sheep, 
Soord 

5.  Home  of  the  Heron,  George  Innes,  or  Calling  the  Ferry¬ 
man,  Knight 

6.  Song  of  the  Lark,  Greton 

7.  Christ  in  the  Temple,  Hofman 

8.  Poney  War  Dance,  Remington,  or  The  Meadow,  Dupre 

9.  Halt  at  the  Oasis,  Shreyer 


HANDWORK 

Constructive  Work 

Portfolios,  Part  IV,  p.  12;  Note  Book,  Part  IV.  p.  22;  Kite, 
Part  IV,  p.  52;  Envelopes,  boxes. 

2.  Crocheting — Table  mats,  Part  IV,  p.  44;  rug 

3.  Knitting — Part  VI,  p.  44 — scarf,  washcloth,  Red  Cross 

knitting 

4.  Bag  or  apron,  Part  IV,  pp.  40-41 

5.  Baskets,  Part  IV,  p.  46 — willows,  dogwood,  squaw  bush 
and  reed 

Crocheted  Rug — Carpet  rags  crocheted  over  rope  using  single 
crochet  stitch;  make  rug  round  or  oblong;  rugs  may  be  made 
hit-or-miss  or  striped 


FIFTH  GRADE 

ART 

Materials: 

Chalk  and  wax  crayons,  pencil  charcoal,  water  colors,  color¬ 
ed  and  manila  paper,  clay,  and  if  possible  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
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enamel  paint.  (A  cheaper  quality  of  house  paint  varnished  after 
it  has  dried  would  make  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  enamel 
paint;  also  “calcimo”  mixed  with  glue  size  and  then  varnished 
over) . 

Art  Correlations 

1.  Literature — Pilgrim  stories 

(a)  Large  decorative  panels  for  school  room 

(1)  Sketches  from  life  of  children  wearing  simple  im- 
provized  Puritan  costumes  (Special  attention  given  to  the 
life  action  and  proportion  of  the  figures) 

(b)  Modeling  in  the  round  or  relief  (later  to  be  cast  in 
plaster)  of  Puritan  figures  and  scenes  and  candle  sticks. 

2.  Scenery,  costumes,  posters,  etc.,  for  any  school  play  or 
entertainment. 

3.  Original  designs  for  simple  toys  (patterns  to  be  worked 
out  in  colors).  Part  V,  pp.  47-52;  Part  V,  p.  72. 

(a)  Original  designs  of  native  birds,  flowers,  bugs, 
and  butterflies  for  flower  sticks.  (Small  ones  to  be  used 
in  pots;  those  four  feet  or  more  high,  in  the  garden)  Part 
IV,  p.  51 

1.  Drawings  in  water  colors  of  these  objects  from 

nature  will  prove  an  aid  to  better  design. 

(b)  Designs  for  toy  furniture.  Part  IV,  pp.  32-37;  Part 
III,  pp.  35-39 

PICTURE  STUDY 

1.  Day’s  Decline,  Mauve 

2.  Madonna  and  Child,  Titian 

3.  Peace  Maker,  Ernest  Blumensheim,  or  Fields  at  Midday, 
Schmidt 

4.  The  Angelus,  Millet 

5.  Washington,  Stuart 

6.  Shepherd  and  Flock,  Bonheur 

7.  The  Coming  of  the  Line  of  Storm,  Waugh,  or  St.  Anthon- 
ey  and  Christ,  Murillo 

8.  Spirit  of  ‘76,  Willard 

9.  Pilgrim  Going  to  Church,  Boughton 
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HANDWORK 


Constructive  Work 

1.  Note  book,  Part  V,  p.  22;  toy  making,  Part  V,  pp.  47-52; 
furniture,  Part  IV,  pp.  32-37  and  Part  III,  pp.  35-39 

2.  Basketry,  Part  V,  p.  46 

3.  Crocheting,  Part  V,  p.  42 

4.  Knitting,  Part  VI,  p.  44 — scarf,  wristlets,  etc. 

5.  Dress  trimmings  or  decorations.  Part  V,  p.  38-39 

6.  Costumes  for  school  plays  (Art  notes,  fifth  grade.) 

SIXTH  GRADE 

ART 

Materials: 

Same  as  fifth  grade;  also  India  ink  and  tempra  colors.  (Chi¬ 
nese  white  or  “temperine”  may  be  added  to  ordinary  transparent 
water  colors  to  obtain  the  same  results). 

Art  Correlations 

1.  Literature 

(a)  Illustration  and  sketching  from  life  of  subjects 
taken  from  Treasure  Island,  Hiawatha,  etc.  (Any  or  all 
mediums) 

2.  Sketching  out  of  doors  (with  special  attention  to  com¬ 
position  and  colors) 

3.  Quick  sketching  of  figures  in  action 

4.  Gift  books  of  spring  flowers — studies  from  nature  in 
water  color  and  pen  and  ink.  Make  cover  design  suitable  for 
such  a  book. 

5.  Posters  for  school  dramatics — sales,  war  work,  athletics, 
announcements,  parties,  or  community  use.  (Use  flat  tempra 
colors;  for  example,  see  Part  VII,  pp.  2-3 

For  lettering,  see  Part  VII,  pp.  26-28;  also  Part  VI,  p.  5;  and 
Part  VI,  p.  3. 

6.  Lettering 

(a)  Name  plates  for  doors  in  school  building  (pen 
and  ink).  Part  V,  pp.  17-21;  Part  VI,  pp.  19-23 

(b)  Individual  practice  sheets  of  letters  should  be  made 

first 
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7.  Continue  toy  making;  also  flower  pots,  flower  sticks, 

8.  Interior  decoration  (using,  if  possible,  a  real  room  in  the 
school  as  a  practical  problem).  Part  V,  pp.  31-36;  Part  VI, 
pp.  33-38;  Part  VII,  pp.  35-39 

(a)  Curtains,  rugs,  table  cover,  stenciled  wall  decora¬ 
tions,  etc.  might  be  made  in  hand  work  or  manual  training 
room. 

(b)  Make  trips  to  artistically  arranged  homes  and 
furniture  stores. 

9.  Designs  for  baskets.  Part  VI,  p.  46 

10.  Designs  for  stenciling,  using  real  problems  as  costumes, 
bags,  table  runners,  pillows,  etc.  Part  VII,  p.  52;  "Part  VIII, 

p.  16 

11.  Work  out  original  embroidery  designs. 

PICTURE  STUDY 

1.  Brittany  Sheep,  Bonheur 
2*.  Lake,  Corot 

3.  The  Look  Out — “All’s  Well”, — Winslow,  Homer,  or  End 
of  Day,  Adams 

4.  Madonna  and  Child,  Bodenhausen 

5.  Christ  and  the  Rich  Ruler,  Hofmann 

6.  Sunbeams,  Kurzwelly 

7.  The  Sculptor  and  the  King,  Geo.  deForest  Brush  or 
Longfellow 

8.  Monarch  of  the  Glen,  Landseer 

9.  Lincoln,  Cobb 


HANDWORK 

Constructive  Work: 

1.  Toy  making,  Part  VII,  p.  50  and  Part  VI,  pp.  48-49 

2.  Portfolio,  Part  VI,  pp.  24-26 

3.  Basketry,  Part  VI,  p.  46 — Indian  stitches,  using  native 
materials  when  possible 

4.  Knitting,  Part  VI,  pp..  44-45 — scarf,  sweater,  etc. 

5.  Hemstitching  and  darning  stitches.  Part  VI,  pp.  40-43 

6.  Stenciling,  Part  VII,  p.  52  and  Part  VIII,  p.  16 — making 
stencil  paper,  cutting  and  painting 

7.  Costume  design;  see  art  outline 
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FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES 

Project  work  is  a  study  of  theory  as  well  as  a  concrete 
piece  of  w^ork  done  to  apply  and  clinch  the  theory,  and  has 
grown  into  national  acceptance,  particularly  in  agricultural  lines. 
But  in  essence,  project  work  is  practicing  the  old  doctrine,  “We 
learn  to  do  by  doing.”  A  project  partakes  of  the  characteristics 
both  of  the  laboratory  experiment  and  the  work-a-day  world 
productive  enterprise.  Any  one  project  may  savor  largely  of 
the  one  cr  the  other,  but  the  typical  project  is  aimed  first 
to  he  truly  educational,  and  the  second,  to  be  as  useful  and 
economically  profitable  as  possible — a  wise  combination  of  the 
two  vital  characteristics  above  mentioned. 

Since  project  work  has  grown  up  chiefly  in  connection  with 
agriculture,  rural  communities  may  elect  to  move  along  agri¬ 
cultural  lines  in  the  major  part  of  their  projects.  But  there  are 
two  watchwords  that  should  be  heeded:  first,  all  projects 
should  include  and  grow  out  of  the  study  of  theory  in  the 
school  room;  and,  second,  they  should  not  too  narrowly  follow 
the  strictly  local,  industrial  slant. 

The  first  implies  that  no  project  should  be  engaged  in 
by  young  people  of  school  age  unless  the  whole  endeavor  has 
become  part  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  school.  Further¬ 
more,  if  the  project  requires  a  definite  farm  undertaking  carried 
out  during  the  summer  season  and  before  school  closes  in  the 
spring  and  after  the  fall  opening,  careful  and  close  supervision 
at  home  is  the  absolute  requisite  for  any  desirable  results. 

The  second  item  above  mentioned  demands  a  worthy  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  conception  of  project  work  to  take  in  a  survey 
of  the  whole  world’s  productivities  so  far  as  they  effect  in  a 
large  way  the  life  of  the  community.  The  outline,  therefore, 
aims  to  be  a  guide  to  a  study  of  the  world  productive  activities. 

In  six  channels  the  industrial  activities  of  all  the  world 
pour  their  products  at  the  feet  of  the  child,  challenging  his 
inquisitiveness.  These  channels  are:  “foods”;  “shelter”;  “cloth¬ 
ing”;  “tools”;  “machinery  and  weapons”;  “records  and  utensils”; 
In  the  outline  each  of  these  subjects  is  given  under  sub-heads, 
“subject  matter”,  and  “related  projects”.  The  subject  matter 
should  come  in  good  part  from  the  set  of  adopted  geographical 
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readers  called  the  “Home  and  World  Series”  with  titles,  “How 
We  Are  Clothed”;  etc.  A  resourceful  teacher  will  adapt  material, 
found  in  encyclopedias  and  such  sets  as  “The  Book  of  Know¬ 
ledge”.  “The  World  Book”,  etc. 

The  projects  connected  with  many  topics  under  the  above 
heads  would  be  adapted  rather  to  make  vivid  the  problem  of  the 
industrial  process  than  to  complete  a  usable  unit.  But  often 
this  is  all  that  is  desirable.  To  open  up  the  question  of  just 
how  a  thing  is  done  nothing  can  excel  a  simple  project  that 
brings  concretely  the  varied  and  intricate  processes  involved. 
Often  just  such  an  introduction  suffices  to  lend  a  life  interest  to 
the  whole  industrial  process  ever  after.  If  so,  it  would  seem 
worth  while. 

The  material  herein  offered  for  the  5th  and  6th  grades 
affords  an  abundance  from  which  to  select  according  to  the 
facilities  of  the  school  and  the  initiative  of  the  teacher.  Some 
teachers  may  prefer  to  divide  the  class  into  groups,  each  to 
complete  one  project,  which  is  then  reported  to  the  entire  class. 
By  this  method  more  of  the  subject  matter  and  projects  can 
be  covered  in  a  year.  Where  this  plan  is  not  desired,  it  may 
be  best  to  attempt  only  a  few  topics  and  projects  under  each 
of  the  six  heads  above  mentioned.  Three  topics  and  three  pro¬ 
jects  under  each  head  should  be  the  minimum  in  each  grade. 
Many  projects  begun  at  school  may  be  better  carried  to  a 
completion  at  home  by  each  pupil. 

We  list  here  the  subject  matter  and  the  projects  segre¬ 
gated  under  their  proper  headings,  being  indebted  to  Speyer 
School  Curriculum  of  Columbia  University  for  this  outline  in 
large  part.  Some  of  these  projects  will  properly  come  in  the 
Art  and  Construction  Work  of  the  primary  grades  as  outlined 
under  that  heading.  If  repeated  here  the  work  should  be  of  an 
advanced  type. 

Under  “foods”  are  noted  vegetable  gardening  and  poultry. 
Club  work  for  the  ages  of  the  5th  and,  6th  grades  include  these 
subjects,  and  hence  they  could  best  be  connected  with  that 
work,  but  must  include  a  systematic  period  in  the  daily  pro¬ 
gram.  The  subject  matter  of  such  projects  may  well  occupy 
the  entire  period  devoted  to  project  work  for  some  months  of 
the  last  semester.  Great  assistance  may  be  found  in  bulletins 
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of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Utah  Agri¬ 
cultural  College. 

When  school  open  in  the  fall  the  period  for  project  work 
could  be  used  to  perfect  the  pupils’  records,  discuss  results, 
and  draw  valuable  conclusions.  A  local  school  fair  is  the  best 
sort  of  conclusion  to  the  season’s  labors,  especially  if  the 
exhibits  are  carefully  made  and  judged  by  experts  in  crops  and 
animals;  inexpensive  ribbons  being  distributed  as  awards  for 
merit. 

Topics  under  “related  projects”  are  numbered  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  topics  under  “subject  matter.”  Other  projects 
will  suggest  themselves. 

Texts: 

Home  and  World  Series,  one  set  for  each  5  pupils  in  a 
room. 

Prang  Industrial  Art  Series,  in  hands  of  teacher. 

Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College. 


Subject  Matter 


FIFTH  GRADE 

FOODS 


1.  Preservation  of  food — drying,  salting,  by  sugar,  by  vin¬ 
egar,  refrigeration 

2.  Baking  or  roasting  foods  in  hot  ashes 

3.  Boiling  food  in  water  heated  with  hot  stones 

4.  Milk  and  milk  products — care  of  (sanitation)  ;  butter, 
food  value,  process  of  making;  cheese,  food  value,  process  of 
making;  the  churning  of  milk;  whey  and  curds. 

5.  Indian  foods  (correlate  with  history) 

Dried  foods — pumpkin,  apple,  meat.  Uses  of  corn;  mush, 
meal,  hominy,  parched  corn. 

6.  Storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  winter.  Indian 
method  compared  with  ours. 

7.  Hebrew  foods.  Unleavened  bread,  lentils;  cleanliness  in 
respect  to  meals 

8.  Food  products  of  Mediterranean  region.  Olives  (oil), 
value,  uses  in  salads;  oranges,  dates,  figs. 
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Related  Projects 

4.  Butter,  cottage  cheese,  custard,  junket 

5.  &  1.  Dried  pumpkins,  apples,  corn  meal  by  mortar  and 
pestle;  corn  meal  mush,  hominy,  parched  corn 

7.  Unleavened  bread,  lentil  soup 

8.  Salad,  orange  jelly,  stuffed  dates 

Additional  Subject  Matter 

1.  Eggs 

2.  Starch 

3.  Fish 

4.  Cocoa  and  chocolate 

5.  Serving  a  luncheon 

6.  Vegetable  Gardening;  Nolan  &  Greene’s  Vegetable 
Gardening  and  Canning;  Farmers’  Bulletins  (free)  Nos  255 
and  818. 

Related  Projects 

1.  Boiled  eggs  deviled 

2.  Rice,  with  cheese,  with  white  sauee 

3.  Oyster  soup,  chowder 

4.  Cocoa 

5.  A  luncheon 

6.  Vegetable  gardening:  Draw  a  plan  to  scale  for  a  home 
vegetable  garden,  showing  the  kind  grown  in  each  row;  select 
good  seed;  see  that  each  garden  is  planted  properly. 

It  is  most  fundamental  that  a  volunteer  supervisor  should 
be  secured  for  the  summer  time;  or  better  that  the  teacher  or 
principal  act  as  supervisor.  Then  the  district  club  leader  can 
have  general  supervision,  visiting  each  garden  as  often  as 
possible. 

A  cash  record  showing  expenditures  and  all  receipts  or 
product  on  hand  should  be  kept,  and  a  final  report  handed  to 
the  teacher.  A  five  cent  notebook  suffices  for  this  purpose. 
Notes  in  diary  form  should  be  kept  from  beginning  to  end,  re¬ 
cording  all  facts  observed.  These  should  be  kept  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  notebook. 

A  school  fair  should  be  held  when  suitable,  a  program  of 
sports  carried  out,  and  ribbons  awarded  to  the  winning  gardeners. 
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SHELTER 

Subject  Matter 

1.  Making  simple  house;  form — wood  covered  with  burlap 

2.  Furniture  and  furnishings  for  house 

3.  Housewifery,  using  house  and  furniture,  work 

(a)  Care  of  dining  room 

(b)  Care  of  bed  room — sweeping,  etc. 

4.  Indian  shelter — wigwams,  village,  community  house  of 
Iroquois,  pueblo,  preparation  of  skins,  furniture  of  wigwam,  rugs 
and  blankets,  Indian  method  of  weaving  with  heddle  device, 
adobe  oven. 

5.  Eskimo  house — material 

6.  Hebrew  shelter — tent,  sun-dried  bricks;  Hebrew  ovens 

7.  Principles  of  modern  taxidermy 

Related  Projects 

4.  Model  of  Indian  wigwam,  Indian  pueblo;  Indian  rug — 
drying  a  rabbit  skin,  etc. 

5.  Model  of  Eskimo  house 

6.  Model  of  Hebrew  tent  and  clay  oven 

Additional  Subject  Matter 

1.  Greek  houses — evolution  of  Roman  houses 

2.  Lumbering,  logging,  milling;  life  in  a  lumber  camp 

3.  Box  construction  (butt  joint) 

Related  Projects 

1.  Model  of  Greek  or  Roman  house 
3.  Window  box  or  other  box 

CLOTHING 

Subject  Matter 

1.  Wool — washing,  drying,  dyeing,  hand  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing,  uses,  cost,  and  advantages 

2.  Dyeing — vegetable  dyes,  tied-and-dyed  work  of  primitive 
people;  modern  coal  tar  dyes 

3.  Spinning  evolution 
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4.  Weaving — Indian  design  and  blankets;  Hebrew  stripes 

5.  Fiber  and  fabric  study  tests  for  wool;  compare  four 
leading  fabrics,  charts 

6.  Sewing,  bags  for  gymnasium  shoes,  rubbers;  basting, 
running,  stitching,  and  chain. 

Related  Projects 

1,  2,  3  carry  wool  through  processes  of  woven  project 
i2.  Drying  wool,  etc. 

4.  Weaving  blankets 

5.  Testing  wool;  charts 

6.  Crocheting;  Industrial  Arts  Series  Part  V,  p.  42 

7.  Bags 

8.  Try  to  secure  wool  at  different  stages  by  sending  to 
North  Star  Woolen  Mills,  Minneapolis,  or  to  other  firms. 

Additional  Subject  Matter 

1.  Silk 

2.  Knitted  and  woven  goods  compared;  Prang  Industrial 
Art  Series,  Part  VI,  p.  44. 

3.  Clothing,  essential  garments,  form,  construction 

4.  Felting,  peculiar  to  wool  and  fur,  making  felt  hats 

5.  Sewing — basting,  running,  hemstitching 

6.  Leather — uses;  methods  of  preparation,  relative  value 

7.  Dress  trimming  and  decorations;  Prang  Series,  Part  V, 
pp.  38-39 

8.  Costumes  and  school  play;  Art  notes,  Prang  Series,  5th 

grade 


RECORDS 

Subject  Matter 

1.  Historical — Indian  picture  writing;  notched  stick;  trad¬ 
itions  and  story  tellers  of  tribe;  stone  covenants;  inscriptions, 
clay  tablets  and  library  at  Babylon;  papyrus  and  library  at 
Alexander;  parchment;  scrolls  and  Hebrew  writing. 

2.  Alphabet  material  in  spelling  and  dictionary  work 

Related  Projects 

1.  Scroll  for  use  in  dramatizing  Hebrew  story 

2.  Books  for  dictionary  work  and  spelling 
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Additional  Subject  Matter 

1.  Historical — Cadmus  and  Phoenician  alphabet;  Roman 
use  of  wax  tablets;  Greece — learning  and  scribes 

2.  Binding  of  material  as  an  aid  to  filing 

3.  Note  book,  Part  V,  p.  22,  Prang  Series 

Related  Project 

2.  Pamphlet  binding  book  with  cloth  case  cover,  single 
end  sheets,  and  cloth  strip  or  Gaylord  tape  for  fastening.  Get 
get  catalogs  of  library  supply  houses,  as  Gaylord  Bros.,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  and  Democrat  Printing  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 

UTENSILS 

Subject  Matter 

1.  Baskets — woven  and  coiled,  made  and  dyed 

2.  Clay  dishes  for  dining  table  in  house;  tiles 

3.  Pottery — Indian  method  of  building  by  coils;  decoration, 
its  meaning  and  symbolism;  Hebrew  pottery;  ink  wells  of  scribes, 
lamps. 

4.  Basketry — Indian  sewed  and  willow  baskets,  woven, 
baskets  of  mountain  people  of  Kentucky,  Philippines,  etc.  See 
Prang  Industrial  Art  Series,  Part  V,  p.  46. 

5.  Paper  boxes — candy,  groceries,  etc. 

6.  Hebrew  water  bottles  of  skin 

7.  Toy  making.  Part  V,  pp.  47-52,  Prang  Series;  Furniture, 
Prang  Series,  Part  IV,  pp.  33-37,  and  Part  III,  pp.  35-39 

Related  Projects 

1  &  2.  Bowl,  coil  method;  Indian  design;  Hebrew  tiles, 
jars,  ink  well,  and  lamps. 

4.  Sewed  basket,  coarse,  Indian  design 

Additional  Subject  Matter 

1.  Pottery — Greek  and  Roman  type,  forms,  use,  design, 
models,  plaster  of  Paris;  potter’  wheel. 

2.  Basketry;  use,  etc.;  process  of  making 

3.  Box  construction  in  wood 
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Related  Projects 

1.  Vase;  one  piece  mold,  potter’s  wheels 

2.  Woven  reed  baskets 

3.  Window  box,  etc. 


TOOLS,  MACHINERY,  WEAPONS 
(Of  wood,  bone,  stone,  thongs,  or  string) 

Subject  Matter 

1.  Hammer,  knife,  bow,  and  throwing  stones 

2.  Tools  for  dressing  skins,  other  tools  of  primitive  people, 
in  connection  with  dramatization. 

3.  Grinding  grains,  mortar  and  pestle,  hand  mill,  tread  mill 

4.  Bow  and  arrow,  principle  of  elasticity 

5.  Traps  for  catching  game  and  fish,  the  dead  fall,  the 
pit  fall,  the  figure  four,  the  spring  trap,  the  noose,  the  net/ 

6.  Shoes,  sleds,  drags  (gain  in  speed,  friction  etc.) 

7.  Canoes  (principles  of  physics) 

8.  Agricultural  tools  evolution  of  plow,  hoe,  rakes  sickles 
cradles,  reaping  machines,  flail  ;-to  time  of  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution. 

9.  Story  of  David,  the  sling,  centrifugal  force 

10.  The  inclined  plane,  probable  method  of  elevating  mat¬ 
erial  in  building  the  pyramids;  wedge. 

Related  Projects 

3.  Mortar  and  pestle,  grinding  corn 

4.  &  1.  Bow  and  arrow 

6.  Sled 

7.  Models  of  canoe  in  paper 

Additional  Subject  Matter 

1.  Method  of  producing  water  from  wells — well  sweep,  illus¬ 
trating  the  lever,  the  windlass  and  pulley,  wheel  axle,  the  pump, 
wind  mills,  the  siphon 

2.  Capstan  of  boat 

3.  Galley  ship 
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4.  Roman  aqueduct 

5.  Roman  chariot;  carts,  wagon 
7.  Potter’s  wheel 

Related  Projects 

1.  Windmills 


Subject  Matter 


SIXTH  GRADE 

FOODS 


1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


7. 


Cereals 

Meats 

Sugar 

Sherbet  and  ice  cream 
Vegetable  gardening 
By-products  of  foods — fertilizers, 
Spices 


buttons,  glue,  etc. 


Related  Projects 

1.  Grinding  wheat  and  corn;  test  gluten;  yeast  bread; 
griddle  cakes 

2.  Boiling  meat;  soup  stock;  cuts  of  meat;  prices;  handling 

3.  Beet  sugar 

4.  Sherbet  or  ice  cream 


Additional  Subject  Matter 

1.  Dough  and  batters 

2.  Lightening  doughs 

3.  Dietaries 

4.  Fermentation 

5.  Economics  of  foods;  substitutes  for  meats,  etc. 

6.  Colonial  cookery,  brown  bread,  beans.  Indian  pudding, 
pickles,  corn  bread,  Dutch  luncheon. 

7.  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa 

8.  By-products  of  foods;  candles,  molds 

9.  Poultry  husbandry;  Nolan  &  Greene’s  Poultry  Raising; 
Farmers’  Bulletins  (free)  Nos.  51,  287,  562,  574,  585,  624,  801. 
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Related  Projects 

1.  &  2.  Cake 

3.  Menus 

4.  Canning 

5.  Left-over  dishes 

6.  Dutch  luncheons  of  Colonial  period 

8.  Soap,  candles 

9.  Poultry  husbandry:  Each  pupil  should  set  at  least 
30  eggs  under  hens,  or  should  purchase  at  least  50  baby  chicks. 
For  the  latter  brooders  will  be  necessary.  Proper  feeders, 
coops,  etc.,  should  be  provided  beforehand.  The  feeding  must 
be  studied  carefully. 

Poultry  keeping  is  subject  to  many  reverses.  To  avoid 
toital  failure  let  each  pupil  try  to  raise  chicks  both  by  hens  and 
by  brooding  baby  chicks. 

Secure  a  volunteer  supervisor  in  the  town  for  the  summer  if 
the  teacher  or  principal  cannot  assist.  The  district  club  leader 
will  then  have  general  supervision,  calling  as  often  as  possible 
and  rendering  aid  to  the  town  supervisor. 

Records  of  cash  expended  and  received  should  be  kept  in 
a  five  cent  notebook.  A  final  report  of  each  must  be  handed 
in  by  each  pupil  to  the  teacher.  Notes  in  diary  form  should 
be  kept  of  the  work  from  beginning  to  end,  recording  all  facts 
bbserved.  These  facts  should  be  kept  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
notebook. 

A  school  exhibit  should  be  held  some  afternoon,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  sports  carried  ouit,  and  ribbons  awarded  to  the  win¬ 
ning  workers. 


SHELTER 

Subject  Matter 

1.  The  castle  (correlated  history) 

2.  Lumber  regions  of  U.  S.,  milling,  manufacture  of  wood 

3.  Manufacture  of  wood  projects,  furniture  making,  car¬ 
riages,  cooperage 

4.  Recognition  of  woods 

5.  Wood  finishes 

6.  Types  of  furniture  (historical  periods) 
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7.  Construction — waste  paper  baskets,  breadboard,  sleds, 
milking  stool,  etc.,  as  facilities  permit. 

8.  How  to  make  our  houses  attractive  and  pleasing  to 
the  eye —  paint,  wall  paper,  draperies,  rugs,  pictures,  bric-a-brac. 
What  is  in  good  taste  in  each  of  these? 

9.  General  house  problems — height  of  sink,  use  of  stool  at 
sink  or  table,  scraping  and  stacking  of  dishes,  washing  and 
rinsing;  taking  dishes  from  table  to  kitchen,  etc. 

Related  Projects 

1.  Model  of  castle 

2.  Waste  paper  basket,  one  piece  furniture  (frame) 

8.  Bring  in  samples  of  wall  paper;  study  for  what  rooms 
suited;  patterns;  common  errors  of  taste,  etc. 

9.  What  can  boys  and  girli  dc  tc  be  useful  in  the  home? 
Make  a  list. 

Additional  Subject  Matter 

1.  American  house  (correlate  with  history) 

2.  Modern  conveniences 

3.  Construction,  log,  frame,  adobe,  brick,  stone  (how  quar¬ 
ried)  cement  (how  manufactured) 

4.  Study  press  brick  manufacture 

5.  Occupations  of  men  who  build  homes;  architect,  contract¬ 
or,  carpenter,  brick-layer,  stone  mason,  lather,  plasterer,  glazier, 
painter,  etc. 

Related  Projects 

1.  Model  of  log  cabin 

2.  Book  rack 

3.  Make  an  adobe,  using  a  simple  board  form 

CLOTHING 

1.  Cotton,  cotton  gin,  charts 

2.  Milling — textile,  mill  life,  machinery;  child  labor 

3.  Garment  industry,  factory  and  piece  work 

4.  Sheep  ranch — geography 

5.  Garment  construction,  stitches,  French  seams,  etc. 
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6.  Clothing  budget  for  children 

7.  Repairing  clothes 

8.  Shoes,  leather,  care,  manufacture 

Related  Projects 

1.  Cotton  charts 
3.  Garment  making 

6.  Budget  of  child’s  clothes — 

(a)  Estimate  the  cost  of  dressing  a  school  girl  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  grade  for  one  year,  (including  shoes,  hats, 
gloves,  etc.)  What  style  of  shoes  do  sensible  girls  wear? 

(b)  Estimate  the  cost  of  dressing  a  school  boy  in 
the  5th  or  6th  grade  for  one  year,  (including  shoes,  hats, 
gloves,  etc.) 

7.  Patching 

8.  Charts  of  shoe  industry 

Additional  Subject  Matter 

1.  Flax  manufacture,  tests,  charts 

2.  Tests  of  4  fibres,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen 

3.  Lace  making  industry  in  Europe 
4..  Design  of  textiles 

5.  Dyeing — vegetable  and  coal  tar 

6.  Weaving — colonial;  history  of  great  inventions 

7.  Garment  construction  and  sewing 

8.  Sewing  machine 

9.  Repair  of  clothing 

10.  Buttons 

11.  Manufacture  of  rubber  goods 

12.  Basketry,  knitting,  hemstitching,  stenciling,  costume 
design;  Prang  Series. 

Related  Projects 

1.  Flax  processes 

2.  Test  of  fabrics 

4.  Studies  in  design 

5.  Dyeing  rags  for  rugs 

6.  Looms 
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7.  Laundry  bag,  apron,  etc. 

8.  Sewing  on  machine 

9.  Darning  sitockings 

11.  Chart  of  rubber  industry 

12.  Basketry,  Prang  Series,  Part  VI,  p.  46,  Indian  stitches; 
knitting,  Prang  Series,  Part  VI,  pp.  44-45;  hemstitching  and 
darning  stitches,  Prang  Series,  Part  VI,  pp.  40-43;  stenciling, 
Prang  Series,  Part  VII,  p.  52,  Part  VIII,  p.  16;  costume  design, 
(see  art  outline) 


RECORDS 

Subject  Matter 

1.  Historical — Chinese  and  papyrus;  Mohammedans  and 
Mf)f>rs;  paper,  wood  pulp,  rags*  forest? 

2.  Modern  paper  making 

3.  Modern  library  methods 

Related  Projects 

1.  Binder  with  hinge  joint,  parchment,  ink,  quills,  illumin¬ 
ated  lettering 

2.  Paper  of  wood  and  rags 

3.  Bibliography  of  books  read  in  either  literature  or  history 

Additional  Subject  Matter 

1.  Historical — printing  old  and  modern;  inventors 

2.  Modern  processes — book  making,  etching 

3.  Mending  and  care  of  book 

4.  Portfolio,  Prang  Series,  Part  VI,  pp.  24-26 

Related  Projects 

1.  Wood  block  printing 

2.  Book  sewed  on  tapes,  typesetting,  zinc  etching,  electro¬ 
plating 

3.  Mending  books 

4.  Bibliography  case  of  wood 
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UTENSILS 

Subject  Matter 

1.  Pottery — in  U.  S.;  types,  methods,  decoration 

Related  Project 

1.  Plate  decorating  with  underglaze  design 

Additional  Subject  Matter 

1.  Pottery,  bowls,  and  glaze;  history  of  industry,  inventors, 
characteristics  of  various  notions 

2.  Paper  box  industry 

3.  Concrete  flower  pots,  study  of  concrete 

6.  Toy  making,  Prang  Series,  Part  VII,  p.  50;  Part  VI, 
pp.  48-49 

Related  Projects 

1.  Bowl  glazed,  plaster  of  Paris,  turning  table,  relief  on 
pottery 

2.  Handerchief  or  glove  box 

3.  Concrete  flower  pot;  forms 


TOOLS,  MACHINERY,  WEAPONS 

Subject  Matter 

1.  Lifting  devices  (numerous) 

2.  Saw  mills,  flour  mills,  water  wheel,  belts,  gears,  etc. 

3.  Locks  in  canals,  water  motor 

4.  Hinges 

5.  Time  pieces,  ancient  and  modern 

6.  Bicycles;  chain  gear,  bevel  gear 

7.  Casting  metal  and  core  box,  iron  and  steel;  tempering; 
Bessemer 

8.  Crossbars  and  catapults 

9.  Compressed  air  and  air  rifle 
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Related  Projects 

1.  Model  of  locks  in  canal 

4.  Hinges  for  box 

5.  Sun  dial 

9.  Study  of  an  air  gun  and  pop  gun 


Additional  Subject  Matter 


I.  Carpenters  tools — from  primitive  to  now 
A.  Industrial  revolution — inventors 

3.  Steam  engine 

4.  Electricity — inventors — wiring  for  bells,  telephone,  motor 

5.  Pumps 

6.  Locks,  levers,  springs 

7.  Seeding  and  harvesting  machines 

8.  Sewing  machines — home  cleaning  and  care  of  sewing 
machine 

9.  Lights — candle,  electric 

10.  Weather  observations — barometer,  thermometer,  skia¬ 
meter 

II.  Aids  to  travel — steamship,  train  auto,  cars,  bellows 

12.  Plumbing 

Stoves,  furnaces 
Gun  powder 


13. 

14. 


Related  Projects 

10.  Barometer 
14.  Gun  powder 
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MUSIC 

Every  school  subject  is  valued  in  proportion  as  it  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  ideal  aim  of  education  which  is  the  development  of 
character  and  the  desire  to  be  of  service  to  humanity.  Music 
has  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
nature,  and  has  a  great  universal  human  appeal.  Its  place  in 
the  school  curriculum  and  course  of  study  is  justified  by  the 
following  reasons: 

Music  is  a  universal  form  of  expression;  it  cultivates  the 
esthetic  side  of  human  nature,  tends  to  promote  national  sol¬ 
idarity  and  patriotism,  and  ministers  to  the  emotional  side  of  life. 
It  is  a  refining  recreation  and  it  induces  mental  attitudes  which 
influence  the  individual  to  live  a  rich,  happy,  and  sanely  bal¬ 
anced  life.  Although  the  beneficent  influences  of  music  study 
reach  out  in  numberless  directions,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  primary  aim  of  music  instruction  in  the  public  schools  should 
be  the  development  of  a  lasting  love  for  the  best  in  music  and 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  it.  The  emotional  and  esthetic 
value  is  of  prime  importance  and  upon  this  foundation  should 
be  built  the  technical  and  theoretical  elements  of  the  subject. 
If,  however,  the  child  learns  to  sing  many  beautiful  songs  with 
a  fair  knowledge  of  interpretation  and  can  not  read  well  enough 
to  take  his  place  in  a  church  choir  or  choral  society  after  leav¬ 
ing  school,  and  if  the  appeal  is  simply  made  to  the  esthetic 
and  emotional  side  of  the  child’s  nature  and  the  intellectual 
side  is  neglected,  the  subject  so  taught  is  not  of  value  enough 
to  be  included  in  the  school  curriculum.  Without  some  technical 
knowledge,  music  will  appeal  simply  to  the  emotional  nature 
and  not  at  all  to  the  intellect.  The  assumption  that  there  is 
a  conflict  between  the  art  side  of  music  study  and  the  mastery 
of  symbols  is  not  warranted.  If  beautiful  songs  are  used  for 
sight  reading  there  is  no  antagonism  between  teaching  the 
art  and  the  science  of  music. 

The  problem  of  the  course  of  study  is  one  of  proper  empha¬ 
sis  of  all  the  different  phases  of  music  instruction;  ability  to 
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listen  with  intelligent  appreciation  to  the  performance  of  good 
music;  the  ability  to  read  music;  rote  singing  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  number  of  folk  and  patriotic  songs;  song  interpret¬ 
ation  involving  beautiful  tone  quality;  technique,  theory,  and 
correct  terminology.  These  aims  should  be  harmoniously  united 
in  the  ideals  and  practice  of  every  teacher.  To  achieve  desir¬ 
able  results,  the  course  in  music  should  be  organized  under 
four  separate  though  closely  related  lines  of  study;  namely, 
music  appreciation,  voice  culture,  sight  reading,  and  interpret¬ 
ation.  The  teacher  should  have  these  various  aspects  of  the 
work  distinctly  differentiated  in  her  mind. 

The  various  stages  of  the  child’s  physical  and  mental  de¬ 
velopment  are  considered  in  the  selection  of  materia]  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  presentation  in  the  following  outlines. 


FIRST  GRADE 
Based  on  the  Progressive  Music  Series 

Textbook:  , 

Book  One  and  Teacher’s  Manual,  Vol.  I,  in  hands  of  teacher. 

1.  Teaching  of  rote  songs:  to  introduce  music  to  the  child¬ 
ren;  to  provide  musical  experience  through  art  songs  and  through 
observation  songs;  to  develop  the  ability  to  sing;  to  train 
the  ear;  to  use  the  voice;  and  to  give  special  training  of  the 
monotones. 

The  teacher  should  master  the  contents  of  the  Teacher’s 
Manual.  The  manual  contains  not  only  ithe  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  songs  and  probems,  but  also  contains  a  musical  outline 
for  each  month. 

2.  Rhythmic  development: 

(a)  Through  rote  songs  and  through  action 

(b)  Rhythmic  motions 

(c)  Singing  games,  dramatization  and  folk  dances 

3.  Specific  work  in  ear  training.  Sing  songs  with  “loo” 
or  other  neutral  syllables,  recognition  of  phrase  repetition  and 
application  of  sol-fa  syllables  to  provide  a  definite  mental 
association  for  ideas  expressed  in  tonal  relations,  to  establish 
feeling  for  tonality,  as  a  test  of  discriminating  between  similar 
ideas  and  as  an  aid  later  in  sight  reading.  Read  Teacher’s 
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Manual  Vol.  1,  pp.  9-27,  for  detailed  suggestions  with  regard 
to  above  topics. 

Based  on  the  New  Educational  Music  Course 

1.  Unifying  voice  (elimination  of  monotone) 

(a)  Use  of  familiar  calls;  barnyard  calls,  street  calls, 
home  calls,  imitation  of  familiar  sounds,  the  whistle,  the  bell, 

etc. 

(b)  Use  of  one  line  or  one  phrase  songs  built  on 
simple  intervals  of  the  fundamental  harmonies,  simple  scale 

forms 

(c)  Through  the  rote  song — Individual  attention  is  given 
to  the  monotone  using  material  familiar  to  the  child 

2.  Developing  sense  of  rhythm 

(a)  Developed  through  the  rote  song 

(b)  Marching,  clapping,  and  simple  bodily  movements 

(c)  Folk  dancing 

3.  Rote  singing 

(a)  To  give  the  child  musical  experience  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  art 

(b)  Thirty  to  thirty  five  rote  songs  should  be  taug  ht 
during  the  year.  The  song  material  should  be  adapted  to 
the  child’s  interests  and  capabilities. 

4.  Ear  training 

(a)  Singing  songs  with  neutral  syllables 

(b)  Introducing  the  scale  as  a  rote  song— words,  then 
syllables 

(c)  Dictation  of  simple  scale  forms 

5.  Staff  notation 

(a)  Introducing  the  staff 

(b)  Singing  familiar  one  phrase  or  one  line  songs 
from  staff  with  words  and  syllables. 

6.  Voice 

(a)  Keep  the  range  of  the  voice  within  the  staff 
(G  cleff)  as  nearly  as  possible 

(b)  Avoid  loud,  harsh  tones 

(c)  Insist  on  proper  position,  good  ventilation,  proper 
breathing 

(d)  Teach  by  imitation — good  enunciation 

(e)  Make  the  singing  expressive. 
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SECOND  GRADE 
Based  on  the  Progressive  Music  Series 

Textbook : 

Book  One  and  Teacher’s  Manual,  Vol.  I,  in  hands  of 
teacher. 

1.  Teaching  of  rote  songs  for  inspiration,  for  development  of 
musical  feeling  and  artist  expression,  and  for  expansion  of 
children’s  musical  experience  and  vocabulary. 

2.  Rhythmic  development  through  rote  songs,  singing  games, 
and  folk  dances.  Read  Teacher’s  Manual,  pp.  35-36. 

3.  Specific  work  in  ear  training  (Book  One,  Part  One) 

(a)  Songs  with  neutral  syllable  (review) 

(b)  Recognition  of  phrase  repetition  (review), 

(c)  Application  of  sol-fa  syllables  (part  review) 

(d)  Recognition  of  motives  and  figures,  New  York 

4.  Presentation  of  familiar  songs  in  staff  notation.  Spe¬ 
cific  work  in  eye  training  (Book  One,  Part  One) 

(a)  Observing  representation  of  an  entire  familiar 
song 

(b)  Recognition  of  familiar  phrases  by  position  in  the 
song 

(c)  Recognition  of  motives  and  figures  by  position 
in  the  song 

(d)  Drills  in  independent  recognition  of  motives  and 
figures.  For  signatures  and  rhythmic  notation,  read  Teach¬ 
er’s  Manual,  pp.  39-41.  For  list  of  motives  and  figures  to 
be  used  in  eye  training,  see  Manual,  pp.  57-66. 

5.  Reading  new  songs  from  staff  notation  (Book  One,  Part 
Two)  chs.  6  and  7. 

(a)  Preliminary  study 

(1)  Scansion  of  song-poem  in  concert  to  get  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  the  phrases. 

(2)  Comparison  of  phrases  with  phrases  rhyth¬ 
mically  similar  in  familiar  songs. 

(b)  Study  of  the  first  phrase. 

(1)  Recognition  of  familiar  figures 

(2)  Teaching  unfamiliar  figures  by  rote 

(3)  Singing  first  phrase  with  syllables,  with  loo, 
and  with  words 
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(c)  Finding  and  singing  repetitions  of  the  first  phrase, 
if  any 

(d)  Similar  study  of  remaining  phrases  and  their  rep- 
etions,  if  any 

(e)  Singing  of  entire  song  with  words;  memorization. 
Read  Teacher’s  Manual,  pp.  41-42.  See  Manual  pp.  34-73. 

Based  on  the  New  Educational  Music  Course 

Texitbook: 

Primary  Melodies. 

1.  Rhythmic  development 

(a)  Developed  through  the  rote  songs 

(b)  Action  songs 

(c)  Folk  dancing,  marching,  clapping,  etc. 

2.  Rote  singing 

(a)  To  give  the  child  musical  experience  and  musical 
appreciation 

(b)  Thirty  to  thirty-five  songs  should  be  taught  during 
the  year,  the  song  material  selected  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  child’s  interests  and  ability. 

3.  Ear  training 

(a)  Singing  songs  with  neutral  syllables 

(b)  Oral  dictation  of  simple  forms  and  intervals  as 
occur  in  the  exercises  of  the  Primary  Melodies  to  be  studied. 

4.  Sight  reading 

(a)  Reading  the  exercises  of  the  Primary  Melodies  in 
the  nine  common  keys. 

(b)  Teaching  the  one  beat,  two  beat,  three  beat,  and 
four  beat  tones  with  corresponding  rests. 

(c)  Development  of  simple  forms  of  measure;  two  part, 
three  part,  and  four  part. 

5.  Voice  (See  first  year  plans) 


THIRD  GRADE 
Based  on  the  Progressive  Music  Series 
Textbook: 

Book  One  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Teacher’s  Manual,  Vol. 
1,  for  teachers. 
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1.  Rote  song 

(a)  Development  of  artistic  singing;  use  of  the  voice 

(b)  Enlargement  of  the  musical  vocabulary.  Read 
Manual,  pp.  75-76. 

2.  Rhythmic  development 

.  (a)  Growth  of  the  rhythmic  sense  through  rote  songs, 
singing  games  and  folk  dances 

(b)  Study  of  rhythmic  notation  through  scanning  the 
poem,  comparison  and  association  of  the  phrases  of  new 
songs  with  those  of  familiar  songs,  and  study  of  comparative 
note  values.  Read  Manual,  pp.  76-77. 

3.  Specific  work  in  ear  training 

.  (a)  Organization  and  development  of  the  figure  vocab¬ 

ulary  acquired  in  the  previous  grade.  Tonic  chord  figures, 
diatonic  figures,  interval  figures,  additional  chord  figures. 

(b)  Further  enlargement  of  the  vocabulary 

(c)  Development  of  the  ability  to  sing  any  tone  of 
the  scale  by  relating  it  with  the  tonic. 

(d)  Creative  work 

4.  Specific  work  in  eye  training 

(a)  Visualization  drills  for  figures  made  familiar 
through  ear  training 

(b)  Finding  staff  position  of  tonic  chord  from  the 
key  signature 

(c)  Written  work 

5.  Development  of  the  synthetic  process 

(a)  Reversing  former  analytical  process 

(b)  Re-reading  familiar  songs;  reading  new  songs, 
classified  with  regard  to  figure  content 

(c)  Reading  unclassified  songs.  Read  Manual,  pp. 
81-83.  See  Manual,  pp.  74-95. 

Based  on  the  New  Educational  Music  Course 

Textbook: 

Book  One 

1.  Rhythmic  development 

(a)  Through  the  rote  songs 

(b)  Folk  dances 

(c)  Singing  games 
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(d)  Counting  rhythmic  forms  to  he  studied 

2.  Ear  Training 

(a)  Oral  dictation  of  figures,  phrases  and  intervals 
occurring  in  the  exercises  of  the  text. 

(b)  Singing  songs  with  neutral  syllable  and  with  syl¬ 
lables. 

3.  Notation 

(a)  Key  signatures  of  nine  common  keys  with  scales, 
I,  IV,  V  chords. 

(b)  Measure  signatures — review  two  part,  three  part, 
four  part  measure;  teach  rithree-eight  and  six-eight  measure. 

(c)  Rhythmic  types  one  beat,  two  beat,  three  beat, 
and  four  beat  notes,  with  the  quarter  note  as  the  beat  note, 
reviewed.  Teach  eighth  note  as  beat  note. 

4.  Sight  reading  , 

(a)  Reading  the  first  part  of  Book  One 

(b)  Teach  musical  terms 

FOURTH  GRADE 
Based  on  the  Progressive  Music  Series 
Textbook: 

Book  Two  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Teacher’s  Manual, 
Vol  II,  for  teachers. 

1.  Rote  songs 

2.  Drill:  Tone,  time,  and  theory 

3.  Sight  reading 

(a)  Melodies  in  the  major  scale;  the  quarter  note  beat, 
p.  5,  ch.  I. 

(b)  The  quarter  note  beat;  eighth  notes,  p.  22,  ch.  II. 

(c)  Sharp  chromatics;  diatonc  half  step  progressions, 
p.  34  ch.  III. 

(d)  The  quarter  note  beat;  dotted  quarter  and  eighth 
notes,  p.  40,  ch.  IV. 

(e)  Flat  chromatics;  diatonic  half  step  progressions, 
p.  52,  ch.  V. 

(f)  Phrases  beginning  on  the  eighth  note  before  th« 
beat,  p.  56,  ch.  VI. 

(g)  Easy  melodies  in  the  minor  keys,  p.  61,  ch.  VII. 
For  explanation  of  tone  drills  see  Teacher’s  Manual  p.  55; 
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time  drills,  see  Teacher’s  Manual,  p.  57.  Tone  analysis  and  In¬ 
terpretation  begins,  Teacher’s  Manual,  Vol.  II,  p.  60. 

For  elaborate  outlines  of  “tone,  time,  and  theory”  problems 
with  explanation  and  method  of  presenting  to  children,  see 
Teacher’s  Manual,  Vol.  II,  pp.  49-54. 

Based  on  the  New  Educational  Music  Course 

Textbook: 

Book  One 

1.  Rhythmic  development 

(a)  Folk  dances 

(b)  Review  of  rhythmic  types  studied 

(c)  Rhythmic  types  “two  equal  tones  to  the  beat”,  “a 
long  tone  and  a  short  tone  to  two  beats”,  introduced. 

2.  Ear  training 

(a)  Oral  dictation  of  intervals  occurring  in  exercises 
to  be  studied 

(b)  Progressions;  five,  sharp  four,  five;  and  six,  flat 
seven,  six  introduced. 

3.  Sight  reading 

(a)  Complete  Book  One 

(b)  Two  part  singing  introduced 

4.  Voice 

(a)  Breathing  exercises  which  will  develop  good  breath 
control 

(b)  Good  tone  production 

(c)  Good  pronunciation 


FIFTH  GRADE 
Based  on  the  Progressive  Music  Series 

Textbook: 

Book  Two  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Teacher’s  Manual, 
Vol.  II,  for  teachers 

1.  Rote  songs 

2.  Drills:  Tone,  time,  and  theory 

3.  Sight  reading: 

(a)  Interval  studies,  p.  65,  ch.  VIII 

(b)  The  introduction  of  two  part  singing,  p.  72,  ch.  IX 
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(c)  The  dotted  quarter  note]  the  quarter  and  eighth 
note  to  a  heat,  p.  80,  ch.  X. 

(d)  Melodies  in  harmonic  minor  scales,  p.  83,  ch.  XI 

(e)  The  dotted  quarter  note;  three  eighth  notes  to 
a  beat,  p.  88,  ch.  XII 

(f)  Simple  song  forms,  p.  91,  ch.  XIII 

(g)  Sharp  chromatics;  skips  to  sharps,  resolving  up* 
ward,  p.  96,  ch.  XIV. 

(h)  The  dotted  quarter  note  beait;  more  advanced 
studies,  p.  103,  ch.  XV. 

(i)  Flat  chromatics;  skips  to  flats,  resolving  down¬ 
ward,  p.  109,  ch.  XVI. 

(j )  The  quarter  note  heat;  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth 
notes,  p.  115,  ch.  XVII. 

(k)  Three  tones  ascending  chromatically,  p.  123,  ch. 
XVIII. 

(l )  Three  tones  descending  chromatically,  p.  126,  ch. 

XIX. 

For  elaborate  outlines  of  “tone,  time,  and  theory”  problems 
with  explanation  and  method  of  presenting  to  children,  see 
Teacher’s  Manual,  Vol.  II,  pp.  49-54. 

Based  on  the  New  Educational  Music  Course 

Textbook : 

Intermediate  song  reader,  Parts  I  and  II. 

1.  Rhythmic  development 

(a)  Folk  dancing 

(b)  Review  of  rhythmic  types  studied 

(c)  Rhythmic  types;  four  equal  tones  to  the  beat,  a 
long  tone  and  a  short  tone  to  one  beat;  two  short  tones 
and  one  long  tone  to  one  beat;  one  long  and  two  short  tones 
to  one  beat,  three  equal  tones  to  the  beat  (triplet). 

(d)  Three-two,  and  two-two  measure 

2.  Ear  training 

(a)  Oral  dictation  of  intervals  occurring  in  studies 

(b)  Review  of  progressions  5J  4-5  (five  sharp  four 
five  represented  by  a  sharp,  also  by  cancel) 

3.  Sight  reading 

(a)  Part  I  and  Part  II,  Intermediate  Song  Reader. 

4.  Voice 
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SIXTH  GRADE 
Based  on  the  Progressive  Music  Series 
Textbook: 

Book  Three  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Teacher’s  Manual, 
Vol.  JII,  for  teachers 

1.  Drill:  Tone,  time,  and  theory 

2.  Sight  reading 

3.  Tone  singing  and  interpretation.  The  songs  assigned 
in  the  monthly  outlines  for  sight  reading  afford  abundant  mat¬ 
erial  for  general  singing.  Patriotic  and  devotional  songs  are 
provided  in  Book  Three,  Part  Four. 

4.  The  technical  problems  shall  include: 

(a)  Melodies  reviewing  topics  of  Book  Two,  also  Book 
III,  p.  5,  ch.  I 

(b)  Melodies  in  the  melodic  minor  scale,  p..20,  ch.  II 

(c)  The  eighth  note  beat;  more  advanced,  p.  34,  ch.  IV 

(d)  Modulations  to  nearly  related  keys,  p.  83,  ch.  V 

(e)  The  half  note  beat,  p.  52,  ch.  VI 

(f  )  More  advanced  song  forms,  p.  55.  ch.  VII 
For  elaborate  outlines  of  “tone,  time,  and  theory”  problems 
with  explanation  and  method  of  presenting  to  children,  see 
Teacher’s  Manual,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  49-60. 

Based  on  the  New  Educational  Music  Course 

Textbook : 

Intermediate  Song  Reader,  Parts  III,  IV,  and  V 

1.  Rhythmic  development 

(a)  Rhythmic  type 

(b)  Nine^eight  measure,  twelve-eight  measure 

(c)  The  double  dot 

(d)  Six-quarter  measure 

2.  Ear  training 

(a)  Intermediate  sharps  and  flats  approached  or  fol¬ 
lowed  in  stepwise  progressions;  oral  dictation  of  the  above 
progressions. 

3.  Sight  reading 

(a  Introduction  of  simple  three  part  songs 

(b)  Complete  Intermediate  Song  Reader. 

4.  Voice — (See  fifth  year  course) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  junior  school,  besides  completing  and  fashioning  the 
tools  of  education,  should  stand  for  certain  definite  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  should  provide  vocational  work  and  guidance  to  help 
the  student  find  himself  and  should  afford  him  actual  practice 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  occupation  which  he  expects  to  follow. 
It  should  insure  the  functioning  of  effective  habits  of  health, 
moral  control,  and  social  activity.  A  high  appreciation  of  the 
ideals  and  esthetic  values  of  life  should  be  acquired.  The 
student  should  be  held  to  high  achievements  of  accuracy  and 
skill  in  such  subjects  as  spelling,  penmanship,  oral  reading, 
language  work,  number  combinations,  and  business  operations 
in  arithmetic,  and  should  develop  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
and  thought  power  in  silent  reading,  elementary  science,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  history  and  civics.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
program  should  be  rounded  out  through  providing  for  music, 
art,  and  recreation.  The  completely  organized  junior  school 
will  offer  also  some  optional  subjects  such  as  foreign  languages, 
commercial  forms,  and  typewriting. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  no  matter  where  found 
or  how  constituted,  should  be  organized  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  junior  high  school  plan.  This  plan  of  organization  will  give 
to  each  of  these  grades  at  least  some  of  the  following  advantages: 
(1)  departmental  teaching,  (2)  supervised  study,  (3)  longer  reci¬ 
tation  periods,  (4)  fewer  subjects  daily,  and  (5)  a  more  definite 
aim  and  purpose  than  would  otherwise  obtain. 

To  illustrate  this  relation  of  the  junior  high  school  grades 
in  all  schools,  the  figure  on  the  following  page  is  given.  The 
figure  represents  several  types  of  schools  now  in  Utah.  The 
first  column  represents  a  school  in  which  no  work  is  being  done 
above  the  seventh  grade;  the  second  column,  a  school  in  which 
there  is  nothing  above  the  eighth  grade;  the  third  column,  a 
school  built  upon  the  six-three-three  plan;  and  the  fourth  col¬ 
umn,  a  school  with  only  the  four  upper  grades,  beginning  with 
the  ninth  grade.  The  arrows  from  both  sides  indicate  that  no 
matter  what  the  type  of  school,  “th©  six-three-three”  plan  should 
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be  held  up  as  the  central  idea  or  plan  toward  which  we  should 
work  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  school  system.  Whether  in 
the  first,  second,  or  third  type  of  school,  the  work  of  the  seventh 
grade  should  be  as  nearly  the  same  as  possible.  Whether  in 
the  second  or  the  third  type  of  school,  the  eighth  grade  work 
should  he  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  Whether  in  the  third  or 
fourth  type  of  school,  the  ninth  grade  work  should  be  approx- 
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imately  the  same.  And  in  each  of  these  grades  the  work  that 
follows  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  so  that  the  work  of  each 
grade  in  each  type  of  school  will  fit  harmoniously  into  the 
larger  central  six-three-three  plan. 

On  the  following  page,  junior  high  school  subjects  are 
grouped  as  “required”  and  “elective”.  It  is  contemplated  that 
each  school  will  offer  all  of  the  required  subjects,  and  will 
determine  which  of  the  electives  named  it  can  offer,  modifying 
the  outline  accordingly. 

A  “point”  means  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  of  pre¬ 
pared  work  per  week  for  one  quarter  or  twelve  weeks.  A  sub¬ 
ject  with  five  such  recitations  per  week  through  one  quarter  rep¬ 
resents  five  points;  through  two  quarters,  ten  points;  and  through 
three  quarters  or  one  year,  fifteen  points.  Classes  in  subjects 
named  in  the  outline  with  six  points,  recite  twice  a  week  through 
the  year;  those  with  nine  points,  three  times  a  week.  Schools 
preferring  to  do  so  may  provide  for  these  six  or  nine  point 
subjects  through  one  or  two  quarters  with  daily  recitations,  and 
allow  five  or  ten  points,  respectively. 

A  year  of  work  in  the  junior  high  school  is  75  points.  A 
pupil  may  be  conditionally  promoted  from  one  grade  to  an¬ 
other  upon  completion  of  60  points. 
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Seventh  Grade 


Required  Points* 

Elective 

Points 

English 

15 

Woodwork 

6  or  9 

Geography  and  Current 

Sewing  or  Cooking 

6  or  9 

Events 

15 

French  or  Spanish 

15 

Elementary  Industrial  Science 

Music 

6 

..15 

Community  Civics 

9  or  6 

Reading  6  or  9 

European  Beginnings 

5 

Penmanship 

6 

tArithmetic 

15 

Correlated  Mathematics 

15 

Art 

6 

Eighth  Grade 

English 

15 

Woodwork 

6  or  9 

General  Science 

15 

Sewing  or  Cooking 

6  or  9 

History  and  Civics,  includ- 

French  or  Spanish 

15 

ing  Current  Events 

15 

Sanitation 

6  or  9 

Reading  6 

or  9 

tArithmetic 

15 

Correlated  Mathematics 

15 

Drawing,  free  hand 

6 

Penmanship 

6 

Music 

6 

Ninth  Grade 

English 

15 

French,  Spanish,  or  Latin  15 

General  Biological  Science,  in- 

Algebra 

15 

eluding  application 

to 

History 

15 

human  life 

15 

Project  Work 

6  to  15 

Typewriting 

6  or  9 

Sewing  or  Cooking 

6  or  9 

Woodwork 

6  or  9 

Oral  English 

6  or  9 

Correlated  Mathematics 

15 

Agronomy 

15 

Music 

6 

♦See  page  201. 

tArihmetic  must  be  taken  during  either  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION 


A  change  of  method  should  mark  the  work  of  the  junior 
high  school  period.  The  fundamental  principles  of  language 
teaching  are  of  course  the  same;  but  the  approach  to  them  should 
differ  somewhat  to  meet  rightly  the  pupil’s  changing  mental 
attitude.  In  the  elementary  school  emphasis  was  placed  on 
fluency  of  expression  and  the  forming  of  correct  language  habits. 
During  the  junior  high  school  period,  the  work  may  be  made  more 
systematic  with  greater  attention  to  the  reasons  and  principles 
underlying  effective  speech. 

The  course,  however,  must  not  be  formalized.  To  get  the 
best  results  it  must  be  vitalized — kept  close  to  the  pupil’s  real 
life.  Self-expression  is  still  the  keynote  of  the  work.  Let 
grammar,  enunciation  exercises,  vocabulary  building,  punctua- 
ation  practice,  and  all  other  formal  work  be  held  subordinate 
to  the  great  end  of  the  course,  which  is  to  train  the  pupil  to 
express  his  own  thought  and  feeling  effectively  in  speech  and 
writing. 

To  hold  the  work  well  together,  the  texts  should  be  followed 
closely,  but  not  slavishly.  Adapt  their  rich  suggestions  to 
the  life  of  the  child.  Guide  the  pupil  in  choosing  from  the  list 
of  subjects  for  expression  the  topic  that  is  nearest  to  his  ex¬ 
perience. 

Emphasis  should  still  be  on  the  oral  work  throughout  the 
junior  high  school  period.  One  well-developed  written  composi¬ 
tion  a  week  is  perhaps  enough.  Rapid  drill  v/ork  in  written 
expression  may  be  given  oftener  at  times;  but  the  teacher  should 
guard  against  being  overloaded  with  compositions  and  note¬ 
books  to  correct. 

All  purposeless  writing  should  be  banished  from  the  course. 
The  common  practice  of  assigning  written  work  simply  to  keep 
students  busy  is  an  inexcusable  waste  of  life.  This  will  be 
avoided  if  the  work  is  properly  motivated  and  socialized  in  line 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  text. 

Let  real  expression  be  the  aim  of  the  course. 


SEVENTH  GRADE 


Textbook: 

Live  Language  Lessons,  Third  Book,  pp.  1-150. 
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The  composition  work  of  this  grade  should  he  based  on 
suggestions  of  the  textbook.  It  should  comprise  stories  and 
story  telling;  local  history  and  sketches,  including  history  of  the 
community;.. sketches,  descriptive  of  local  scenery  and  people;  and 
explanatory  work  connected  with  the  general  subject,  house  and 
home  making.  In  these  subjects,  as  will  be  observed,  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  is  offered  to  correlate  the  work  with  history, 
geography,,  industrial  work,  and  literature. 

Story  hours,  debates,  dramatization  of  original  plays  and 
programs  based  on  the  language  work  will  give  motivation. 

Sentence  building  and  paragraph  structure  should  receive 
careful  attenion.  (See  text,  pp.  134-150). 

Vocabulary  work  should  also  be  given  careful  consideration. 

Punctuation  will  need  constant  attention  and  review.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  fix  the  essentials  of  this  phase  of  writ¬ 
ten  work  in  practice. 


EIGHTH  GRADE 

Textbook: 

Live  Language  Lessons,  Third  Book,  pages  150  to  end. 

The  work  in  this  grade  should  be  about  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  practical  composition  and  practical  grammar.  In  the  study 
of  grammar,  the  effort  should  be  to  teach  the  subject  from 
the  use  viewpoint — to  round  out  and  clinch  the  less  formal 
lessons,  given  in  all  the  previous  grades. 

The  producing  of  newspapers,  creating  of  stories,  discuss¬ 
ing  in  form  of  debates  of  practical  subjects,  and  the  working 
out  of  other  close-to-life  projects  in  English  will  give  purpose 
and  spirit  to  the  exercise. 

The  text  offers  an  abundance  of  material  for  constructive, 
creative,  and  formal  work.  Let  the  pupils  work  rather  system¬ 
atically  within  the  boundaries  of  the  text. 

NINTH  GRADE 

Textbooks: 

Practical  English  for  High  School,  Lewis  &  Hosic;  or  Sent¬ 
ence  and  Theme,  Ward. 

In  this  closing  year  of  the  junior  high  school,  the  teacher 
should  make  sure  that  the  essentials  of  English  are  a  fixed  part 
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of  the  pupils’  language  habits.  The  work  should  reinforce 
whatever  weak  places  are  discovered. 

Drills  in  sentence  and  paragraph  building,  pronunciation, 
grammar,  the  choice  of  words,  and  organization  of  themes, 
should  be  given  as  need  is  revealed  in  the  constructive  work! 

Creative  and  constructive  composition  should  still  be  the 
basis  of  the  work,  with  the  emphasis  on  oral  exercises. 

Let  the  work  always  be  purposeful  and  worth  while  to  the 
student. 

Besides  the  well  motivated  subjects  for  composition  offered 
in  the  practical  English  text,  the  teacher  should  choose  subjects 
from  other  studies  and  current  events. 

At  the  close  of  the  junior  high  school  period  the  pupil  should 
have  a  practical  mastery  of  the  essential  principles  governing 
the  use  of  English  in  speech  and  writing.  He  should 

(1)  Make  no  mistakes  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  grammar; 

(2)  Enunciate  distinctly  and  speak  in  clear,  carrying  tones; 

(3)  Build  his  oral  and  written  sentences  effectively; 

(4)  Puncuate  and  paragraph  properly; 

(5)  Write  letter  forms  quickly  and  correctly; 

(6)  Choose  his  words  with  care; 

(7)  Be  able  to  organize  a  theme  rightly; 

(8)  Speak  on  familiar  subjects  with  ease  and  clearness. 

In  a  word,  the  fundamentals  of  practical  English  grammar 
and  composition  should  have  been  acquired  and  made  a  matter 
of  daily  application  in  the  pupil’s  life.  This  done,  he  is  ready  for 
the  next  step  in  his  development. 


SPELLING 


As  the  needs  of  the  pupils  require,  spelling  should  be  given 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  connection  with  the  work  in 
English.  The  following  outline  is  based  upon  the  adopted  texts  i 

SEVENTH  GRADE 


Textbooks  (co-basal) : 

New-World  Speller,  Book  Three 
Mastery  of  Words,  Book  Two 

For  method,  see  Teacher’s  manual  and  preface  to  text. 

Test  your  pupils  on  the  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spell¬ 
ing  based  on  the  1,000  commonest  words  in  English  writing  found 
on  pages  10-17  of  the  appendix,  columns  L-X,  and  see  if  the  class 
measures  up  to  the  standard  set  for  the  seventh  grade. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Textbooks  (co-basal) : 

New-World  Speller,  Book  Three 
Mastery  of  Words,  Book  Two 
For  method  see  teacher’s  manual  and  preface 
Test  your  pupils  on  the  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spell¬ 
ing  based  on  the  1,000  commonest  words  in  English  writing  found 
on  pages  10-17  of  the  appendix,  columns  N-Z,  and  see  if  the  class 
measures  up  to  the  standard  set  for  the  eighth  grade. 


READING  AND  LITERATURE 


The  pupil  entering  the  junior  high  school  is  presumed 
to  have  a  practical  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading,  to 
know  how  to  interpret  intelligently  the  ordinary  printed  page 
containing  subject  matter  within  the  range  of  his  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience.  If  he  has  been  rightly  taught  in  the  preceding  grades, 
he  will  be  able  to  read  effectively,  simple  selections  suited  to 
his  grade.  What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  turn  the  student’s 
reading  ability  more  definitely  to  practical  and  inspirational 
account. 

The  literature  lessons  should  be  taught  more  and  more 
from  the  socialized  standpoint.  Both  for  information  and  in¬ 
spiration,  the  pupil's  reading  should  be  continued  with  these 
definite  ends  in  view: 

1.  To  give  him  closer  acquaintance  with  great  classics; 

2.  To  guide  him  in  his  library  work; 

3.  To  train  him  to  voice  properly  the  selections  that  he 
should  share  with  his  fellows; 

4.  To  cultivate  in  him  a  discriminating  love  for  good  books, 
an  intelligent  appreciation  for  the  finer  things  in  poetry  and 
prose. 

A  clear  cut  distinction  needs  to  be  made  between  silent 
and  oral  reading.  Both  are  needed  in  the  work  of  life.  Most 
of  the  reading  will  of  necessity  be  silent,  for  purposes  of  in¬ 
formation;  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  worth  of  oral  reading 
which  is  primarily  for  inspirational  uplift. 

To  get  the  richest  returns  from  the  study  of  literature  we 
must  enjoy  it  with  our  fellows.  This  means  that  the  choicest 
parts  of  the  classics  should  be  properly  voiced  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  music  and  feeling. 

Occasionally  the  pupils  should  be  given  opportunity  to 
socialize  the  work  by  preparing  literary  recitals  or  by  drama¬ 
tizing  stories  that  lend  themselves  to  such  presentation.  A  story 
like  "Rip  Van  Winkle”,  for  example,  may  be  greatly  vivified 
and  reinforced  by  being  worked  out  in  play  form  by  the  pupils. 

One  end  of  the  course  in  literature,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  to  give  the  pupil  a  means  by  which  he  can  find  and  create 
wholesome  recreation  for  himself  and  others. 
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As  to  methods  to  be  used  in  teaching  the  classic,  let  the 
selection  be  given  from  the  literary  viewpoint,  taught  in  its 
setting  and  its  literary  details.  Let  its  choice  passages  be  en¬ 
joyed  and  some  of  them  memorized. 

Following  this  work  should  come  a  correlated  study  of 
other  selections  related  in  thought  and  feeling.  The  adopted 
texts  will  guide  the  teacher  in  selecting  groups  for  study. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Textbooks: 

Basal — 

Studies  in  Reading 
Reading  Literature 
Selected  Classics 

I.  Selections  Prescribed  for  Class  Study 

The  Boston  Tea  Party,  Bancroft;  A  Call  to  Arms,  Patrick 
Henry;  Make  Way  for  Liberty,  Montgomery;  Supposed  Speech 
of  John  Adams,  Webster;  Song  of  Marion’s  Men,  Bryant;  Ilerve 
Riel,  Browning;  The  Revenge,  Tennyson;  My  Native  Land,  Scott; 
Abou  Ben  Adhem,  Hunt;  Columbus,  Miller;  Wanted,  Holland; 
The  American  Flag,  Drake;  For  A’  That  and  A’  That,  Burns; 
Wave  and  Tide,  Leonard;  Excelsior,  Longfellow;  Horatius  at 
the  Bridge,  Macaulay. 

II.  Miscellaneous  Classic  Selections 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  Irving;  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Lowell;  The 
Wonderful  One  Hoss  Shay,  Holmes;  The  Chambered  Nautilus, 
Holmes;  Lochinvar,  Scott;  Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators,  Kellogg. 

III.  Suggested  Books  for  Class  and  Horn©  Reading 

Quest  of  the  Four  Leafed  Clover,  Field ;  A  Christmas  Carol, 
Dickens ;  Bugle  Calls  of  Liberty,  South worth-Paine. 

(See  also  the  adopted  list.) 
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EIGHTH  GRADE 

Textbooks: 

Basal — 

Studies  in  Reading 
Reading  Literature 
Selected  Classics 

I.  Selections  Prescribed  for  Class  Study 

Patriotic  Selections.  America  the  Beautiful,  Bates;  Old 
Ironsides,  Holmes;  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Key;  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,  Howe;  Life  and  Character  of  Washington, 
Lee;  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  Tennyson;  The  Blue  and  the 
Gray,  Pinch;  Recessional,  Kipling;  William  Tell,  Knowles;  Op- 
portunity,  Sills;  The  Soldier’s  Reprieve,  Robbins;  The  New 
South  to  New  England,  Grady;  Gettysburg  Speech,’ Lincoln;  O 
Captain!  My  Captain!,  Whitman, 

II.  Classics  for  Study 

Gareth  and  Lynette,  Tennyson;  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  Long¬ 
fellow;  Evangeline,  Longfellow;  The  Inland  Sea,  Alfred  Lam- 
bourne. 

III.  Suggested  Books  for  Class  and  Home  Reading 

Up  from  Slavery,  Washington;  The  Perfect  Tribute,  An¬ 
drews;  The  Man  Without  a  Country,  Hale;  Making  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  Riis;  Devotees  and  Their  Shrines,  Horne;  The  Crisis, 
Churchill;  Short  Stories  for  High  School,  Mikel;  and  other  books 
from  the  adopted  list. 

NINTH  GRADE 

Oral  English 

This  course  is  elective,  and  is  designed  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  efficiency  in  oral  interpretation  of  liter¬ 
ature  and  in  speech.  Selections  written  to  be  voiced  and  simple 
enough  to  be  grasped  by  the  ninth  grade  student  should  be 
chosen. 

The  work  may  occasionally  culminate  in  form  of  literary 
recitals,  dramatization  of  stories  and  plays,  and  the  giving  of 
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original  speeches  on  topics  close  to  the  student's  life. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  enunciation,  pronunciation, 
and  posture;  but  the  main  thought  should  be  to  develop  power 
in  the  ability  of  students  to  voice  naturally  and  intelligently 
the  author’s  or  their  own  thought  and  feeling.  Can  they  hold 
the  attention  of  the  audience?  should  be  the  leading  test  question. 

The  following  selections  should  be  studied  from  the  oral  in¬ 
terpretation  viewpoint: 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Longfellow;  Enoch  Arden,  Ten¬ 
nyson;  Dicken’s  Christmas  Carol;  Julius  Caesar;  Webster’s 
Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

II.  Current  Literature 

Selections  from  choice  prose  and  poetry  of  to-day  should  be 
used.  Material  such  as  is  found  in  “Democracy  To-day”  by  Gauss, 
and  “The  Spirit  of  Democracy”  by  Powells,  will  be  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  The  aim  should  be  to  stimulate  patriotism 
through  the  use  of  living  literature. 

Original  oral  work  should  be  required  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
ports  on  home  reading,  discussions  of  current  events,  and  talks 
on  subjects  vital  to  students.  Emphatic  attention  should  be 
directed  towards  developing  ini  pupils  the  ability  to  organize 
their  thoughts  and  present  them  effectively  in  oral  form.  For 
home  reading  the  following  books  are  suggested: 

Birds  and  Bees,  John  Burroughs;  Essays  from  the  Sketch 
Book,  Irving;  Deserted  Village,  Goldsmith;  Enoch  Arden  and 
Other  Poems,  Tennyson;  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night  and  other 
poems,  Burns;  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  Stowe;  and  other  classics 
from  the  adopted  list. 


FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 


French  Textbooks : 

Co-basal — 

Newson’s  First  French  Book 
Newson’s  Second  French  Book 
French  Daily  Life 
Walter-Ballard’s  Beginner’s  French 
Ballard’s  Short  Stories  for  Oral  French 
Supplementary — 

Walter-Ballard’s  French  Songs 
Ballard  &  Tilly’s  Phonetic  French  Reader 
Selected  Classics 
Spanish  Textbooks: 

Basal — 

Hall’s  Poco  a  Poco 

Ballard  &  Stewart’s  Short  Stories  for  Oral  Spanish 
Wilkins  &  Luria’s  Lecturas  Faciles 
Morse’s  Spanish-American  Life 
Selected  Classics 
Co-basal — 

DeVitis’  Spanish  Grammar 

Fuentes  &  Francois’  Practical  Spanish  Grammar 
The  demand  today  for  French  and  Spanish  is  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been,  and  with  this  demand,  is  the  desire  for  a 
change  of  material  and  of  method  in  the  study  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  The  call  on  every  hand  is  for  spoken  French  and  Span¬ 
ish.  Textbooks  have  been  adopted  that  emphasize  this  particular 
phase  of  modern  language  work.  If  French  is  spoken  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  French  classes,  and  Spanish  is  used  almost 
entirely  in  the  Spanish  classes,  the  correct  grammatical  forms 
are  learned  in  a  practical  way.  Teachers  should  avoid  the  use 
of  English  in  the  classes,  and  try  to  create  an  atmosphere  that 
may  be  truly  French  or  Spanish. 

Pictures  are  a  great  help  in  studying  a  language.  Newson 
and  Company  and  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  sets  of  pictures 
which  should  be  used  in  the  classroom,  although  any  good  pict¬ 
ures  may  be  used,  if  appropriate  for  conversational  work.  To  furn¬ 
ish  material,  pupils  may  bring  to  the  classroom  pictures  that  in- 
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terest  them.  The  teacher  should  make  a  collection  also,  one  that 
will  appeal  to  the  pupils  as  well  as  to  himself. 

French  or  Spanish  songs  should  be  learned  and  sung.  Pupils 
enjoy  singing  them,  and  besides,  they  are  a  great  help  in  creat¬ 
ing  the  proper  atmosphere. 

French,  First  Year 

If  the  Newson  hooks  are  used,  the  class  should  be  provided 
with  four  large  wall  pictures  representing  the  seasons.  Interest 
may  he  added  to  the  lessons  if  other  pictures  are  used.  Much 
time  should  be  spent  the  first  few  weeks  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  good  pronunciation.  The  work  must  of  necessity  be  oral;  the 
teacher,  however,  should  not  do  all  the  talking.  If  the  proper 
spirit  is  fostered,  the  students  will  soon  get  into  a  French 
atmosphere.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson  are  groups  of  questions, 
which  should  be  answered  and  written  out.  The  eye  as  well 
as  the  ear  is  a  big  factor  in  modern  language  study.  Careful 
systematic  work  is  the  kind  that  brings  results.  Newson’s 
First  and  Second  Books  should  be  completed  during  the  year. 
The  pupils’  conversational  powers  should  then  be  extensive. 
Songs  memorized  and  sung,  proverbs  and  trite  expressions  learn¬ 
ed  and  often  recalled,  short  stories  and  anecdotes  told  and  re¬ 
told  should  give  the  student  power  and  confidence  in  the  foreign 
tongue. 

With  Walter-Ballard’s  Beginner’s  French,  and  Ballard’s  Stor¬ 
ies  for  Oral  French”  as  textbooks,  the  same  method  should 
be  followed.  Beginner’s  French  calls  for  the  constant  activity 
of  the  teacher,  who  for  the  first  few  weeks  at  least  must  do 
the  larger  part  of  the  talking,  as  the  first  of  the  book  does  not 
provide  many  exercises.  The  teacher  should  see  that  the  pupil’s 
daily  work  is  carefully  done.  Both  oral  and  written  work  are 
essential;  neither  should  be  neglected.  Pictures  should  be  placed 
on  the  walls  and  used.  At  the  end  of  most  lessons  are  a  few 
proverbs  or  expressions;  these  as  well  as  many  others,  should 
be  learned,  as  they  provide  a  good  means  of  mastering  the 
idiomatic  usage  of  French  words.  Frequent  reviews,  written 
and  oral,  especially  written,  should  be  given.  A  five  or  ten  min¬ 
ute  review  one  or  twice  a  week,  is  a  means  for  teacher  and  pupil 
to  learn  what  to  stress. 
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French,  Second  Year 

If  the  work  of  the  first  year  French  has  been  well  done 
and  a  good  foundation  laid,  the  work  of  the  second  year  should 
give  great  pleasure  to  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Newson’s  French 
Daily  Life  takes  the  pupil  through  a  great  mass  of  interesting, 
well  arranged  incidents  of  French  daily  life.  A  rich  selection 
of  standard  French  classics  should  be  made.  The  conversation 
method  begun  in  the  first  year  should  be  followed  through  the 
course.  Ample  practice  in  composition  should  be  provided. 

Spanish,  First  Year 

The  texts  adopted  require  the  direct  method  of  teaching 
Spanish.  Poco  a  Poco  is  the  beginning  book  and  should  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  first  half  year.  During  the  second 
half  year  a  reader  should  be  studied,  either  Wilkins  and  Luria’s 
Lecturas  Faciles,  or  Morse’s  Spanish-American  Life  and  Ballard 
and  Stewart’s  Short  Stories  for  Oral  Spanish.  As  a  text  in 
grammar,  use  one  of  the  co-basal  textbooks  named. 

Spanish,  Second  Year 

The  work  of  the  second  year  should  include  a  thorough 
course  in  Spanish  grammar  based  upon  either  DeVitis’  Spanish 
Grammar  or  Fuentes  and  Francois’  Practical  Spanish  Grammar. 
The  last  text  named  is  used  to  best  advantage  if  the  English 
exercises  are  omitted.  Adequate  reading  should  be  provided. 
Some  simple  Spanish  novel  may  be  read  to  advantage  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  textbook  is  only  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  teacher  and  puipl,  and  that  earnest,  conscientious  work  is  the 
prime  essential  to  success  and  satisfaction. 


LATIN 


Latin,  First  Year 

Textbooks: 

Basal — 

D’Ooge’s  Latin  for  Beginners 
Scott’s  Elementary  Latin 
Perkins’  Beginning  Latin  Book 

Supplementary — 

Smith’s  Latin  Lessons 
Bennett’s  Latin  Grammar 

With  D’Ooge’s  or  Scott’s  text,  the  student  should  master 
correct  pronunciation,  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  syntax 
as  established  by  the  investigation  of  Byrne,  and  a  vocabulary 
of  not  less  than  six  hundred  words  based  on  the  studies  of  Lodge. 
At  the  completion  of  this  first  year’s  course,  the  student  should 
be  able  to  read  with  facility  easy  Latin  prose.  In  the  first 
year’s  work  especially  the  correlating  of  Latin  originals  with 
English  derivatives  should  be  featured. 

With  Perkins’  text,  the  emphasis  will  probably  be  on  the 
vocational  value  of  Latin,  and  the  work  should  not  begin  below 
the  ninth  grade.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  build  up  the 
[vocabulary  of  the  student,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  use  of  the 
words  so  learned,  to  improve  his  spelling;  in  general,  to  form 
a  foundation  in  his  knowledge  of  English,  which  can  be  best 
gained  through  the  study  of  Latin.  By  a  constant  use  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dictionary  and  the  making  of  a  notebook,  the  correlation  of 
the  English  derivative  with  the  Latin  original  will  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  student.  The  plan  of  work  outlined 
by  the  author  of  the  textbook  can  be  followed  in  general,  but  the 
teacher  should  attempt  to  adapt  the  book  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  class. 


MATHEMATICS 


Textbooks  (co-basal) : 

Wentworth-Smith-Brown’s  Junior  High  School  Mathematics, 
Books  One,  Two,  and  Three 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  Three 

Wenthworth-Smith’s  Essential  of  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Book 

Slaught  and  Lennes’  Elementary  Algebra 

Wells  and  Hart’s  First  Year  Algebra 

Breslich’s  First  Year  Mathematics 

Courtis  Standard  Practice  Tests  (basal) 

SEVENTH  GRADE 
Correlated  Mathematics 

This  course  is  based  on  Wentworth-Smith-Brown’s  Junior 
High  School  Mathematics,  Book  One,  and  the  Courtis  Standard 
Practice  Tests. 

First  Division 

Percentage  and  other  work  that  is  closely  related;  pp. 

1-55 

Second  Division 

Arithmetic  of  industry;  pp.  56-110 
Third  Division 

In  this  division  treat  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Angles  and  triangles 

(b)  Perpendiculars 

(c)  Simple  constructions 

(d)  Geometric  patterns 

(e)  Drawing  to  scale 

(f )  Accurate  proportions 

(g)  Similar  figures 

(h)  Solids 

(i)  Practical  outdoor  measurements;  pp.  111-174 
Fourth  Division 

Give  the  following  topics  special  attention:  Areas; 
ratio  and  proportion;  volume;  metric  system;  outdoor  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  the  variou  forms  of  work;  pp.  175-246. 
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Arithmetic 

Arithmetic  may  be  given  in  either  the  seventh  or  the  eighth 
grade,  and  is  based  on  Thorndike’s  Arithmetic,  Book  Three, 
or  Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Book. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Correlated  Mathematics 

This  course  is  based  on  Wentworth-Smith-Brown’s  Junior 
High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  and  the  Courtis  Standard 
Practice  Tests. 

First  Division 

Arithmetic  of  trade,  transportation,  industry,  and  bank¬ 
ing;  pp.  107-180 

Second  Division  ; 

Arithmetic  of  home  and  community  life;  pp.  182-238 
Third  Division 

The  formula,  the  equation,  the  graph;  pp.  1-62 
Fourth  Division 

Negative  numbers,  algebraic  operations,  other  uses  of 
algebra;  pp.  63-107 

Arithmetic  .  # 

Arithmetic  may  be  given  in  either  the  seventh  or  the  eighth 
grade,  and  is  based  on  Thorndike’s  Arithmetic,  Book  Three, 
or  Wentworth-Smith’s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Book. 

NINTH  GRADE 

Correlated  Mathematics 

This  course  is  based  on  Wentworth-Smith-Brown’s  Junior 
High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Three,  or  Breslich’s  First  Year 
Mathematics. 

The  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  course  in  correlated 
mathematics  is  recognized  quite  generally  as  a  movement  in 
the  right  direction.  However,  this  course  has  not  been  worked 
out  in  a  text  that  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Quite  generally,  too, 
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the  teachers  are  not  able  to  break  away  from  their  traditional 
notions  and  teach  mathematics.  The  Wentworth-Smith-Brown 
and  Breslich  texts  present  better  thought  out  schemes  than  any 
that  can  be  worked  out  by  a  teacher  of  a  few  years’  experience. 

In  teaching  this  general  course,  the  teacher  should  be  cau¬ 
tious  about  presenting  more  difficulties  from  algebra  or  geo¬ 
metry  than  are  planned.  The  authors  of  the  texts  named  in¬ 
tended  to  simplify  the  mathematical  field  and  to  clear  away  some 
accumulation  of  mathematical  rubbish.  The  teacher,  there¬ 
fore,  should  not  attempt  to  present  in  one  course  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  arise  in  the  two  courses  as  they  are  generally 
taught. 

Algebra  a 

This  course  is  based  on  Wells  and  Hart’s  First  Year  Algebra, 
or  Slaught  and  Lennes’  Elementary  Algebra.  The  course  may 
be  taken  in  the  senior  high  school  if  not  completed  in  the  junior 
high  school. 

The  introduction  to  a  course  in  Algebra  should  be  given  as 
careful  consideration  as  any  other  new  subject.  The  success 
of  the  course  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  difficulties  of  the  students.  The  teacher  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  course  “easy”,  nor  should  large  classes  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  discouraged  because  of  the  lack  of  proper 
introduction  to  new  points. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  think  in  symbols  that  are  in 
common  use  in  mathematics. 

The  following  points  should  receive  consideration: 

1.  General  introduction 

2.  Negative  numbers,  exponents,  coefficients 

3.  Equations 

4.  The  fundamental  processes  introduced  and  compared 
with  the  fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic 

5.  Parenthesis 

6.  Easy  factoring 

7.  Simple  fractions 

8.  Writing  familiar  mathematical  laws  with  symbols 
working  up  to  formulas  and  literal  equations.  This  work 
should  be  referred  to  repeatedly. 


SCIENCE 


SEVENTH  GRADE 
Geography  and  Current  Events 

Textbooks: 

Basal — • 

Tarr  and  McMurray’s  New  Geography,  Book  Two,  complete, 
including  Utah  supplement 
Supplementry — 

Carpenter’s  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia 

Rocheleau’s  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Allen’s  Industrial  Studies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  United  States 

Gilson’s  Wealth  of  the  World’s  Waste  Places 

In  this  grade  the  study  of  political  divisions  in  completed. 
•  The  subject  matter  should  generally  be  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  big  question  or  problem,  the  solution  of  which  will  send 
the  pupils  not  only  to  the  books  in  the  school  library  and  to 
magazine  articles  and  reference  books,  but  even  to  the  text¬ 
book  with  motive  and  zest  for  study. 

Much  attention  through  the  course  should  be  given  to 
current  events,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  industrial  de¬ 
velopment. 

X.  Eurasia 

In  the  study  of  Asia  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  British  and  Russian  empires  and  of  Greater  France 
and  Germany,  and  upon  such  countries  as  China  and  Japan,  the 
main  purpose  being  to  show  the  position  of  those  countries 
among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 

As  far  as  possible  the  subject  should  be  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  definite  interest  that  these  countries  and 
people  have  for  Americans. 

Physical  features  and  climatic  conditions  must  be  seen  as  a 
unit — the  continent  of  Eurasia  as  a  whole.  Study  physical  feat¬ 
ures  and  climatic  conditions  as  determining  factors  in  the  life, 
industries  and  characteristics  of  the  people. 

2.  Africa 

When  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
been  studied,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  only  two  independ¬ 
ent  nations  in  Africa — Liberia  and  Abyssinia. 
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The  problem  then  is  to  Interpret  Africa  as  the  region  of 
greatest  colonial  exploitation  in  the  world.  The  interpretation 
fs  found  in  the  retarded  development  of  the  native  population 
which  in  turn  is  seen  as  the  result  of  natural  disadvantages — 
location,  surface  drainage,  climate. 

8.  Australia 

Study  chapters  in  English  history  to  show  the  success  of 
England  as  a  colonizing  nation.  History  of  Australia.  Import¬ 
ant  civic  experiments.  Study  plateau  structure,  prevailing  winds, 
rainfall,  desert  conditions,  and  inland  areas,  in  their  effect  upon 
the  development  of  the  continent. 

4.  North  America 

Study  the  U.  S.  in  large  units  dealing  with  important  indus¬ 
trial  sections,  their  distribution  of  products  and  resources  and 
the  physiographic  and  climatic  conditions  as  determining  factors. 

The  teacher’s  main  purpose  should  be  to  bring  within  the 
pupils’  comprehension  the  recent  advance  made  by  the  U.  S. 
as  one  of  the  leading  nations  in  the  world,  the  opportunities 
offered  to  immigrants  in  the  development  of  our  resources,  the 
rapid  increase  in  our  population,  the  growth  of  cities  and  the 
expansion  of  our  trade  relations. 

5.  South  America 

Resemblance  to  North  America  in  structure — differences  in 
climatic  conditions,  hence  differences  in  industrial  and  social 
relations. 

Place  emphasis  on  physiographic  features  of  importance 
as  controls  of  products  and  commerce.  Causes  of  trade  conditions 
— exports  of  raw  materials,  imports  of  manufactured  goods. 
Why  the  trade  of  South  America  is  largely  with  Europe — 
opportunities  of  the  United  States.  Religion,  language,  and 
government  of  the  people.  Future  of  the  people  of  South  America. 

6.  Geography  of  Utah,  Book  II,  Complete 

Relation  to  the  United  States  and  parts  of  the  world 

7.  Let  the  current  events  in  this  grade  deal  especially  with 
industrial  and  scientific  developments.  Such  magazines  as 
Popular  Mechanics,  World’s  Work,  and  the  scientific  sections  of 
such  magazines  as  the  Literary  Digest  and  Current  Literature 
should  be  used. 
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Elementary  Indu&tial  Science 

Textbooks  (co-basal) : 

Davis  School,  and  Home  Gardening 
Mann’s  Beginnings  in  Agriculture 

This  course  should  be  designed  to  teach  the  elements  of 
the  dominant  industry  of  the  community.  For  most  of  the 
schools  in  couty  districts  this  industry  is  agriculture  and  an 
outline  is  here  furnished  only  in  that  subject. 

Agriculture 

The  course  aims  to  be  practical  and  to  result  in  the  pupils' 
aving  an  interest  in,  and  some  skill  in  doing,  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  living  in  the  community  in  which  they  live. 
Since  a  general  text  for  this  work  especially  written  for  Utah 
conditions  is  not  available,  the  books  used  must  be  supplemented 
by  articles  from  Utah  farm  papers  and  bulletins  and  texts  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  local  viewpoint. 

1.  A  survey  to  learn  extent  of  each  form  of  agriculture; 
as,  general  farming,  arid  farming,  sheep  and  cattle  raising, 
gardening,  poultry,  fruit  growing,  etc.  Use  about  one  month 
for  this  survey  work. 

2.  A  study  of  types  of  agriculture  found  important. 

The  main  part  of  the  course  will  be  made  up  of  this  work 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  Utah  farm  journal  come  to  the  school 
and  be  kept  in  a  simple  file.  From  this  file  and  selected  parts 
of  bulletins  pupils  may  choose  reports  to  be  given  to  class  at 
set  periods. 

3.  Conservation  of  the  products  of  the  home 

(a)  Field  crops;  comparative  value  of  feeding  and 
of  selling 

(b)  Gardening  vegetables  and  fruit;  best  methods  of 
canning,  drying,  and  preserving 

(d  Meat  and  eggs;  profitable  animals  to  kill;  egg 
preservation,  etc. 

(d)  Careful  study  of  waste  in  the  home 

4.  Other  industries 

(a)  Name  them 

(b)  Study  each  about  as  follows: 
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(1)  Present  extent;  number  employed;  production 

(2)  Resources — developed;  undeveloped 

5.  Selection  of  an  occupation 

(a)  Personal  likes 

(b)  Personal  abilities 

(c)  Financial  outlook 

6.  Projects 

Each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  select  a  project  to 
his  liking  and  to  plan  the  work  carefully.  Accurate  records  of 
culture  and  of  finance  should  be  insisted  upon.  Forms  for  this 
purpose  are  furnished  free  by  the  Utah  Agricultural  College. 
The  general  details  for  supervision  and  completion  of  the  work 
given  for  5th  and  6th  grades  is  again  recommended.  Pupils  may 
elect  projects  with  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  mangles,  gardening, 
pig  and  crop,  sheep,  beef  cattle,  dairying,  farm  handicraft,  and 
better  seed. 

One  purpose  of  the  project  work  is  to  give  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  to  the  pupils,  indirectly,  through  literature  on  occupations 
and  projects  in  construction.  Vocational  guidance  has  been  de¬ 
fined  as  “the  effort  to  give  each  boy  and  girl  the  power  to  select 
wisely,  and  the  opportunity  to  enter  upon  the  work  for  which 
each  is  best  fitted  by  ability  and  inclination”.  A  number  of 
suggestions  follow  relative  to  the  conduct  of  this  work. 

In  studying  the  aptitudes  of  children  in  the  different  lines 
of  work  pursued,  a  record  should  be  made  from  time  to  time  of 
these  observations,  for  each  pupil. 

Talks  may  be  given  to  the  school  by  successful  men 
and  women  in  various  walks  of  life,  telling  why  they  chose 
their  special  vocations,  what  qualifications  are  necessary  for 
success,  and  what  advice  should  be  given  young  people  planning 
to  become  plumbers,  doctors,  farmers,  nurses,  electricians,  or 
home  makers. 

The  teacher  should  attempt  to  discover  through  parents, 
friends  and  associates  the  tendencies  and  abilities  of  the  pupils, 
especially  in  free  constructive  work  outside  of  school  unsuper¬ 
vised  and  undirected. 

Discussions  may  be  had  with  the  girls  and  boys  concern¬ 
ing  the  vocations  open  to  them.  The  health  and  moral  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  these  vocations  are  carried  out,  the  season¬ 
ableness  of  each  and  the  wages,  are  important  considerations. 
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Visit  as  many  occupations  as  possible.  Encourage  at  least  short 
iiials  of  several  lines  of  work. 

Interesting  books  on  vocations  should  be  in  the  library  and 
upon  the  reading  table,  easy  of  access  to  the  pupils. 

In  connection  with  the  English  work,  papers  may  be  written 
on  the  different  vocations,  and  debates  held  as  to  the  compar¬ 
ative  merits  of  a  professional,  business  or  tradesman  career. 

Some  of  the  objects  to  be  achieved  in  this  work  have  been 
listed  as: 

(a)  To  make  a  child  see  the  value  of  school  and  desire 
to  get  out  of  Ijt  all  that  he  can; 

(b)  To  give  information  on  the  general  character  of 
different  occupations; 

(c)  To  show  the  requirements  of  the  occupations  in 
which  the  pupil  is  most  interested; 

(d)  To  indicate  the  necessity  for  close  and  friendly 
relations  between  the  employer  and  emplyee; 

(e)  To  develop  the  idea  that  honesty,  capacity,  and  a 
liking  for  the  work  are  necessary  to  success. 

Domestic  Science 

(See  outline  for  ninth  grade,  page  227.) 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

General  Science 

Textbook  (basal) : 

Fall’s  Science  for  Beginners. 

This  course  is  designed  to  round  out  and  make  more  definite 
and  systematic  the  work  had  in  nature  study  throughout  the 
grades.  It  should  develop  (1)  an  appreciation  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  (2)  the  use  of  the  scientific  method  and  (3)  accuracy  of 
observation,  statement,  and  thought. 

Every  lesson  should  have  a  definite  purpose,  and  should  be 
carefully  assigned  and  thoroughly  prepared  under  supervision. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  recording  observations  and  ex¬ 
periments.  Note  books  and  laboratory  manuals  should  be  neat 
in  form,  correct  in  spelling,  good  in  penmanship,  and  concise 
and  accurate  in  statements  and  illustration.  If  slovenly  work 
is  permitted,  much  of  the  value  of  this  beginning  course  in 
science  will  be  lost. 
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There  must  be  available  all  the  apparatus  and  material 
needed  for  demonstration  and  for  laboratory  exercises. 
Sanitation 

Textbooks  (co-basal) : 

Hutchinson’s  A  Handbook  of  Good  Health 

Hoag’s  Health  Studies 

(This  course  should  not  be  provided  by  schools  that  are 
organized  on  the  six-six  plan  for  the  reason  that  the  same 
subject  matter  more  complete  in  form  is  given  in  the  second 
half  of  the  ninth  grade  course  in  general  biological  science, 
which  is  a  required  subject  in  the  junior  high  school.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  eighth  grade  in  such  schools  as  retain  the  old 
type  of  organization  and  for  whose  pupils  there  is  little  chance 
for  further  study  of  this  subject.) 

In  either  of  the  textbooks  adopted  there  is  sufficient  matter 
for  a  half  year  of  work,  especially  if  an  effort  is  made  to  con¬ 
nect  the  work  up  with  community  activities.  Since  this  course 
in  sanitation  will  most  likely  be  provided  in  schools  where  lab¬ 
oratory  equipment  is  not  available,  it  will  be  increasingly  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  teachers  to  encourage  original  observations,  keeping 
in  mind  that  one  of  the  principle  objectives  of  the  course  is  to 
train  young  people  to  think  for  themselves  about  vital  health 
problems. 

Domestic  Science 

(See  outline  for  ninth  grade,  page  227.) 

NINTH  GRADE 
General  Biological  Science 
Textbooks  (basal)  : 

Hunter’s  Civic  Biology  and  Manual  of  Laboratory  Problems 
in  Civic  Biology 

This  course,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  general  science  of 
the  eighth  grade,  is  intended  to  round  out  the  elementary 
general  science  for  all  students,  whether  they  do  further  work 
in  science  in  the  high  school  or  not.  The  text  adopted  will 
furnish  subject  matter  for  a  full  year’s  work.  Teachers  of  this 
subject  should  keep  in  mind  the  work  of  the  preceding  year  and 
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should  carry  forward  and  intensify  the  training  already 
begun  in  the  scientific  method.  The  laboratory  work  should 
in  all  cases  precede  the  textbook  work.  The  textbook  should 
be  used  to  verify  observations,  round  out  general  notions,  and 
furnish  such  additional  information  as  the  student  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  get  from  his  laboratory  work.  The  course 
is  essentially  one  in  applied  biology,  and  the  teacher  will  do 
well  to  keep  before  him  as  an  objective  the  practical  application 
of  the  knowledge  and  power  gained  by  his  students  to  .the  affairs 
of  life,  both  in  that  part  of  the  course  devoted  to  general 
biology  in  the  first  half  year  and  in  that  devoted  to  human 
life  in  .the  second  half  year. 

Project  Work — Agriculture 
Textbooks  (basal)  : 

Cunningham  &  Lancelot’s  Soils  and  Plant  Life 
Harris  &  Stewart’s  Principles  of  Agronomy 
Widtsoe  &  Stewart’s  Western  Agriculture 
Agronomy  is  the  ninth  grade  subject  advised  for  the  Smith- 
Hughes  type  of  work.  This  course  will  likely  be  found  desir¬ 
able  for  most  schools  since  it  serves  so  well  as  a  foundation 
study  of  plant  life  in  general  and  the  economic  farm  crops  in 
particular,  and  leads  to  the  feeding  studies  later.  The  course, 
under  the  standards  of  the  Federal  vocational  bill,  is  to  in¬ 
clude  agricultural  botany  which  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
year’s  study  just  as  it  is  needed,  largely  incidental  to  the  crop 
studies,  though  of  course  organized  definitely  enough  to  show 
relationships  and  trace  out  the  large  principles  of  plant  life. 
It  is  recommended  in  this  particular  that  systematic  botany 
be  left  out  or  at  least  limited  to  aboult  twenty  common  spring 
flowers,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  student  with  the 
simple  fundamentals  of  the  key  and  of  the  scientific  nomen¬ 
clature. 

Detailed  instructions  will  be  furnished  as  needed  during  the 
school  year,  and  personal  supervision  of  high  schools  will  be 
rendered  by  the  state  supervisor  of  agricultural  education. 

Farm  mechanics  dealing  directly  In  the  most  practical  man¬ 
ner  with  every-day  farm  needs  may  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  an  agricultural  course.  It  should  either  be  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  work  (throughout  the  year  or  be  given  daily  for 
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the  year  or  a  part  of  a  year  where  it  may  come  daily.  Smith- 
Hughes  requirements  could  be  satisfied  by  offering  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  agriculture  three  days  a  week  and  farm  mechanics  two 
days  a  week  each  for  90  minute  periods. 

In  high  schools  qualifying  under  the  Smith-Hughes  law  for 
vocational  education  the  work  will  conform  to  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  state  division  of  vocational  education.  This 
requires  class  room  instruction  for  90  minutes  daily,  and  the 
equivalent  of  90  minutes  daily  in  supervised  farm  practice  based 
upon  the  classroom  study  for  a  period  of  six  months.  However, 
the  standards  of  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  can  be  met  by  class  room 
instruction  for  a  shorter  term  than  the  usual  36  weeks,  but 
supervised  project  work  must  be  carried  on  for  at  least  six 
months. 

The  Smith-Hughes  standards  provide  for  the  following: 

1.  In  high  schools  giving  two  years  of  work  in  agriculture 
it  may  be  possible  to  offer  agronomy  one  year  to  all  students 
of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  the  next  year,  thereby 
necessitating  only  one  agricultural  period  each  year. 

2.  In  schools  desiring  to  offer  four  years  of  work  it  may 
be  possible  to  alternate  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  subjects 
in  the  manner  just  indicated  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  same  amount  of  time  be 
given  to  supervision  of  project  work  in  the  spring  and  the  fall 
as  in  the  summer,  when  full  time  is  expected.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  may  give  the  agricultural  teacher  more  time  for  other 
class  work  during  the  regular  school  year. 

In  high  schools  not  qualifying  under  the  Smith-Hughes  law, 
the  work  in  agriculture  may  consist  of  the  usual  course.  Such 
agriculture  should  be  accompanied  by  project  work  connected 
with  and  growing  out  of  the  class  study.  Adequate  double 
periods,  commonly  called  laboratory  periods,  however,  should 
be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  class  work  to  allow  for  needed 
experiments,  field  trips,  school  farm  work,  etc.  Moreover,  no 
home  project  work  is  advisable  unless  carefully  outlined  and 
faithfully  performed  under  close  personal  supervision  of  the 
instructor. 

Some  high  schools  will  desire  to  offer  agriculture  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  standard  for  only  two  years,  while  others  will 
provide  four  years  work  of  this  type.  When  only  two  years  work  of 
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this  standard  is  offered,  students  may  or  may  not  be  given  one 
or  two  additional  years  of  agricultural  work  of  a  less  intensive 
nature. 

For  schools  giving  only  two  years  work  in  agriculture  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  standards,  it  is  advisable  that  the  ninth  grade 
include  a  study  of  all  the  important  crops,  of  the  district,  both 
field  and  garden,  and  that  the  tenth  grade  cover  the  study  of 
all  the  common  farm  animals,  their  judging,  care,  and  feeding, 
including  some  veterinary  science. 

Where  more  than  two  years  is  given  to  agriculture,  the 
ninth  grade  should  not  include  vegetable  gardening,  if  this  is 
to  be  given  as  a  later  study;  and  the  tenth  grade  should  not  take 
up  such  work  as  dairying,  if  this  is  later  to  be  covered  in  a 
separate  course. 

one  word  as  to  the  culture  in  agriculture:  The  whole  aim 
of  the  study  should  be  to  elevate  farm  life,  and  not  merely  to 
raise  more  and  better  crops  and  stock.  We  seek  to  develop  high 
minded  men  and  women  with  power  to  subdue  the  earth  and 
to  have  joyous  dominion.  We  seek  to  foster  a  superior  rural 
civilization  with  the  solid  virtues  that  mean  national  security; 
hence  the  country  must  hold  on  the  farm  a  goodly  share  of 
its  best  blood.  To  do  this  the  school  should  be  one  vital  agent 
to  unfold  to  the  country  boy  the  beauties,  the  satisfactions, 
and  the  opportunities  a  rural  career  offers. 

Therefore,  as  part  of  every  rural  high  school  program  and 
of  each  course  of  agriculture,  could  well  come  a  definitely  thought 
out  plan  to  reveal  to  the  boys  and  the  girls  the  dignity  and  gen¬ 
eral  worthiness  of  the  rural  occupations  and  the  distinct  advant¬ 
ages  of  a  life  in  the  country,  for  “farming  is  a  mode  of  life  and 
thought  as  well  as  an  occupation.” 

The  following  books  will  be  helpful  along  these  lines;  Riley’s 
Farm  Rhymes;  Stevenson’s  Country  Life  Reader;  Quick’s  The 
Brown  Mouse;  Burkett’s  Between  Two  Lives;  Kindling  the 
Hearth  Fire,  and  Back  to  the  Farm,  by  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  and  Bailey’s  The  Holy  Earth. 
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Domestic  Science 

Textbooks: 

Co-basal — 

Bailey’s  Domestic  Science,  or 
Wellman’s  Food  Study 

Supplementary — 

Kinne  &  Cooley’s  Food  and  Health 
Conley’s  Nutrition  and  Diet 
Greer’s  Textbook  of  Cooking 
Clark’s  Domestic  Science 
Powell’s  Successful  Canning  and  Preserving 
Scott’s  Home  Labor  Saving  Devices 
Campbell’s  A  Text-Book  of  Domestic  Science 
Bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Current  Magazines 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  food  principles;  the 
underlying  principles  in  the  application  of  heat  to  foods;  food 
values  and  marketing;  palatability,  attractiveness,  digestibility, 
and  cost  of  food.  Cleanliness  and  speed  should  be  emphasized. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE 
European  Beginnings  of  American  History 

Te  tbooks : 

Co  basal — 

-Yiave  and  Tanner’s  The  Story  of  Old  Europe  and  Young 
America 

Gordy’s  American  Beginnings  in  Europe 
Supplementary — • 

History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  Books  III,  IV,  V 

Elson  and  MacMullan’s  Story  of  the  Old  World 

This  course  is  not  to  be  an  elementary  course  in  European 
history  but  a  study  of  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  America,  together  with  a  study  of  those  elem¬ 
ents  of  modern  life  that  originated  in  the  civilization  of  the 
various  peoples  of  Europe.  The  course  must  connect  closely 
with  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  work  wherein  is  shown  that 
men  from  every  country  of  importance  in  Europe  became  in¬ 
fluential  in  shaping  the  development  of  the  United  States.  The 
following  outline  is  suggestive  of  such  a  course: 

I.  America  is  peopled  by  men  from  many  lands.  Study 
some  types. 

II.  American  customs  are  the  products  of  elements  from 
the  customs  of  other  people.  Illustrate  this  by  reviewing  such 
topics  as,  Greek  Art,  Jewish  Religion,  Roman  Law,  etc.  In¬ 
troduce  the  course  by  the  following  questions:  “Why  did 
people  come  to  America?  ”  and  “What  elements  of  civilization 
came  from  Europe?” 

1.  Contributions  of  ancient  peoples  to  American  civilization 

(a)  What  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  Egyptians,  Baby¬ 
lonians,  Persians,  Phoenicians. 

2.  Greek  life 

(a)  Stories  cf  Greek  myth  elegy 

(b)  Greek  courage 

1.  Thermopylae 

2.  Marathon 
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(c)  Greek  art 

(d)  Greek  education 

1.  Athens 

2.  Sparta — compare  both  to  our  own 

(e)  Greek  games 

(f )  Greek  leaders 

1.  Socrates 

2.  Percicles — others  if  desired 

(g)  Greek  educational  conquest  of  the  world,  thus 
teaching  the  ways  of  Greek  life  to  the  Romans. 

3.  Roman  life — story  of  Cincinnatus  and  the  formation  of 
the  Roman  government. 

(a)  Caesar  invades  Western  Europe,  including  Britan 

(b)  Roman  games  compared  with  Greek 

(c)  Roman  law 

(d)  Roman  leaders 

(e)  Roman  home  life  and  education 

(f )  Roman  conquests  bring  to  Rome  the  best  the 
world  had  produced 

(g)  Rome  received  Christianity 

4.  The  Teutons  conquer  Rome 

(a)  Life  of  the  Germans 

(b)  What  they  learned  from  Rome 

1.  Christianity 

2.  Government — Charlemagne 

(c)  Angles  and  Saxons  in  England 

1.  Customs 

2.  Struggle  with  the  Danes,  Story  of  Alfred 

3.  Norman  conquest  and  the  resulting  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  England.  Show  that  in  England  the  three  elem¬ 
ents  of  modern  Roman  civilization,  Christianity  and  Teut¬ 
on  democracy  were  blended. 

5.  The  conquest  of  Rome  disorganized  Europe  and  a  per¬ 
iod  of  slow  progress  known  as  the  Dark  Ages  resulted. 

(a)  Mediaeval  church 

1.  Power  of  the  papacy 

2.  Monks  and  the  monasteries;  life  and  work  of 
monks 
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(b)  Towns  and  guilds.  Describe  the  town  and  the 
knighthood  and  chivalry. 

(c)  Government 

1.  Feudalism;  life  in  the  castle;  life  on  the  serf; 
knighthood  and  chivalry. 

(d)  Devine  right  of  kings — theory  developed  after 
the  fall  of  the  feudal  system  of  organization  at  the  battle 
of  Crecy  and  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 

III.  In  the  midst  of  the  revival  from  the  dark  ages  to 
modern  civilization,  America  came  into  being. 

1.  The  Crusades,  begun  in  the  blindest  of  religion  fanatic¬ 
ism,  resulted  in  the  following: 

(a)  New  geographical  knowledge;  story  of  Marco  Pole 

(b)  New  commercial  activity 

(c)  New  literature  and  art 

(d)  Spirit  of  more  toleration 

2.  The  interest  in  new  things  and  new  ways  created: 

(a)  Art 

(b)  Universities 

(c)  Scientific  interest 

(d)  Interest  in  the  learning  of  the  East 

3.  Scientific  interest 

(a)  Invention  of  gunpowder  and  printing 

(b)  Geography,  resulting  in  the  desire  to  investigate  the 
earth’s  surface  and  shape. 

4.  New  Commercial  interests  combined  with  this  interest 
in  geography  to  cause  the  voyages,  which  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America.  Illustrate  this  with  a  study  of  the  motives 
of  Da  Gama,  Columbus,  Magellan,  John  Cabot. 

5.  The  revival  of  learning  resulted  in  dissatisfaction  with 
the  tyrannical  attitude  of  the  church.  This  resulted  in  varied 
religious  beliefs  and  caused  the  movement  known  as  the  reform¬ 
ation. 

(a)  The  story  of  Martin  Luther 

(b)  The  reformation  in  England 

1.  Henry  VIII 

2.  Mary  Tudor  and  Elizabeth 
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3.  English  Protestants  intolerant;  Puritans  come  to 

America;  Quakers  come  to  Pennsylvania;  Catholics  come 

to  Maryland. 

4.  Later  came  religious  toleration  in  America. 

6.  Spirit  of  independent  thought  resulted  in  a  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  tyranny  in  government. 

(a)  Early  expression  in  the  Magna  Carta 

(b)  Dutch  independence 

(c)  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  desire  to 

serve  the  people 

(d)  As  a  result  of  these  movements  such  peoples  as 

the  Cavaliers  and  the  Scotch  highlanders  came  to  America 

(e)  This  movement  grew  until  it  found  its  first  real 

expression  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Community  Civics 

Textbook: 

Dunn’s  Community  and  the  Citizen 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are  to  observe  and  to  learn  the 
facts  about  the  home  community;  to  discover  needed  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  community;  and  to  feel  and  plan  ways  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  ideals  of  the  community  life. 

The  following  suggestions  on  method  of  study  should  be 
helpful : 

Observe  surroundings. 

,  Compare  with  conditions  of  other  places  as  described  in 
geography  and  civics  texts. 

Learn  at  first  hand  the  ideals  toward  which  the  community 
is  striving. 

Compare  these  with  standards  of  morality  and  progress 
given  by  experts  in  the  books. 

Get  suggestions  from  textbooks  and  other  sources,  and  plan 
activities  which  will  assist  in  insuring  the  community’s  welfare. 

Avoid  permitting  children  to  assume  an  attitude  of  pessim¬ 
ism  or  knocking  by  always  looking  for  faults.  Conditions  may 
“be  very  good  and  yet  it  is  our  duty  to  better  them  if  possible. 

1.  Name  of  community 

Where  did  name  come  from?  Has  it  any  industrial  or 
other  significance? 
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2.  General  appearance  of  community 

(a)  Is  the  location  beautiful? 

(b)  Does  it  look  inviting  from  a  distance? 

(c)  Has  it  an  air  of  prosperity? 

(d)  Are  public  buildings  and  grounds  attractive? 

(e)  Are  streets,  roads,  and  fence  rows  free  from  weeds, 
rubbish,  and  rocks? 

(f )  Are  front  and  back  yards  clean  and  sanitary? 

(g)  Are  barns,  corrals,  and  other  buildings  kept  up? 
Do  they  destroy  the  good  appearance  of  the  community? 

(h)  Are  flowers,  trees,  etc.,  grown  so  that  the  com¬ 
munity  is  beautiful? 

3.  Study  of  the  home 

(a)  A  good  home  in  the  city;  in  the  town;  in  the 
country.  Study  predominating  type  according  to  your 
locality 

(b)  Art  of  home  making — ideal  of  better  living;  means 
— love,  cooperation,  industry 

(c)  The  home  in  the  community 

1.  Grouping  of  homes  makes  the  community  pos¬ 
sible.  Types  of  groups;  city,  town,  country,  village, 
rural.  Show  how  cooperative  activity  must  follow  im¬ 
mediately  such  a  grouping. 

2.  Effect  on  general  appearance 

3.  Effect  on  efforts  of  others 

4.  Effect  on  lives  of  young  members  as  builders  in 
the  next  generation. 

4.  The  school 

(a)  Made  possible  by  cooperation 

(b)  Purpose 

(c)  Life  in  the  school.  Show  in  detail  how  pupils 
here  learn  to  do  team  work  and  acquire  the  tools  efficiency. 

(d)  School  in  the  community.  Show  how  the  educational 
activity  may  extend  through  clubs,  extension  classes,  adult 
classes,  round-ups,  and  general  community  gatherings.  Apply 
this  to  possible  activities  in  school  and  note  that  city,  town, 
and  country  schools  have  different  problems. 

(e)  How  the  school  is  managed — organization  and 
function  of  the  board  of  education;  powers  and  qualifications 
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of  the  supervisors  and  teachers;  finance,  and  study  of  reports 

(f)  School  and  public  libraries — are  they  sufficient, 
and  are  they  used  properly? 

(g)  School  and  home.  Study  the  attitude  of  teachers, 
parents  and  pupils  and  the  possible  cooperation  of  school  and 
home. 

5.  Industrial  life 

(a)  Natural  resources — kinds,  degree  of  exhaustion, 
problems  of  conservation. 

(b)  Present  occupations  of  the  community — kinds  and 
extent  of  each;  degree  of  utilization  of  resources. 

(c)  Needed  industries. 

(d)  Ideals — increased  production;  better  business  meth¬ 
ods,  especially  on  farms;  better  relationship  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  men  who  carry  on  exchange  and  market  products. 

6.  Fundamental  requirements  of  good  community  life 

(a)  Health— community  activity  to  protect  health; 
what  care  is  needed  in  the  home;  individual  responsibility  to 
keep  well 

(b)  Good  roads — present  conditions;  national,  state, 
and  local  finances  available;  cooperative  activity  necessary; 
careful  study  of  kinds  of  roads  that  should  be  built  for  econ¬ 
omy  and  service. 

(c)  Protection  of  life  and  property — present  police 
power;  individual  responsibility  for  maintaining  a  good  character. 

7.  Community  finance — local  taxation 

(a)  Purpose 

(b)  Method 

(c)  Amount  collected  and  used 

(d)  Proper  individual  attitude  toward  taxation 

8.  Government 

(a)  Purpose  in  general 

(b)  Form  of  local  government 

(c)  Relation  of  individual  to  government 

It  is  not  designed  that  the  detail  of  government  organization 
be  here  studied,  but  that  a  beginning  be  made  in  teaching  the 
obligation  resting  upon  the  citizen.  This  should  define  in  terms 
of  concrete  action  what  each  part  of  the  government  does  for 
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the  individual  and  in  return  what  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
citizen  are  necessary  to  be  truly  loyal.  Every  class  should  do 
at  least  one  thing  to  improve  the  community;  to  clean  up 
public  buildings,  grounds  and  streets,  repair  fences,  conduct  a 
“paint  up”  campaign,  etc. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

United  States  History,  Including  Current  Events 

V 

Current  Events 

While  noting  general  local,  national,  and  world  movements, 
constantly  lay  emphasis  on  our  changing  national  life.  In  other 
words  study  and  write  a  current  history  of  the  United  States. 
This  course  should  emphasize  civic  and  political  developments, 
leaving  the  industrial  work  largely  for  the  seventh  grade  course. 

Pupils  should  have  access  to  a  daily  newspaper  and  good 
magazines. 

Textbooks : 

Co-basal — 

Mace’s  School  History  of  the  United  States 
Gordy’s  A  History  of  the  United  States 

Supplementary — 

Hebard’s  Pathbreakers  from  River  to  Ocean 
History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  Book  VI 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  outline  to  teach  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  American  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  pupils 
some  time  for  analysis  of  present  conditions  as  they  will  be 
explained  by  the  past  growth  of  the  nation.  Accordingly,  many 
topics  of  early  American  history  commonly  taught  are  omitted 
and  the  time  division  suggested  will  indicate  that  many  topics 
mentioned  are  to  be  studied  briefly. 

FIRST  DIVISION 

I.  America  a  World  Power 
1.  Present  population 

(a)  Number 

(b)  Peoples  represented 
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(c)  The  American  type 

2.  Resources 

(a)  Agricultural 

(b)  Forests 

(c)  Minerals 

(d)  Fisheries 

(e)  Power  for  manufacturing 
(f  )  Transportation  facilities 

3.  International  importance 

(a)  Military  strength 

(b)  Naval  strength 

(c)  Insular  possessions 

(d)  Present  military  and  economic  alliances 

4.  Show  that  this  nation  is  a  product  of  about  three 
hundred  years  of  national  growth. 

II.  The  Story  of  the  Discovery  and  Exploration  to  the 
Settlement  of  Jamestown 

1.  Motives  for  the  voyage  which  led  up  to  the  discovery 
of  America.  Do  not  let  the  impression  be  made  that  the 
voyages  that  Columbus  made  were  to  discover  America. 

2.  Nations  and  their  representatives 

(a)  Spain — Columbus  and  Magellan  in  particular. 
Mention  Coronado,  Cortez,  De  Soto,  and  others  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  Spanish  exploration. 

(b)  England — Details  of  Drake  and  Raleigh;  men¬ 
tion  the  Cabots  and  others  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
English  exploration. 

(c)  France — Details  of  Champlain  and  LaSalle; 
stories  of  the  Jesuits.  Be  sure  that  the  dates  of  these 
are  known  at  least  in  historic  periods. 

III.  Colonization  by  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish 

The  settlements  made  by  the  Dutch  in  New  Netherlands 
and  the  Swedes  in  Delaware,  should  be  mentioned,  but  they  are 
not  important  for  all  purposes  of  history.  Teach  all  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies.  This  is  an  impossible  task  if  you  teach  it  in  the 
ordinary  textbook  fashion.  You  must  select  typical  events  for 
detail  study  and  organize  all  material  around  them. 
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Massachusetts  Bay  .and  Plymouth  combined  make  the  typical 
colony  in  New  England.  Teach  these  carefully,  including  emphasis 
©n  the  following: 


(a)  Character  of  people 

(b)  Motives  for  coming 

(c)  Geographical  conditions  encountered 

(d)  (b)  and  (c)  combined  to  determine  industrial  act¬ 
ivities 

(e)  (a)  and  (d)  combined  to  determine  the  social 
groups 

(f  )  Ideals  developed  in  the  colonies.  Show  that  the 
Carolinas  were  largely  branches  of  Virginia,  and  that  New 
England  colonies  grew  out  from  Massachusetts.  The  middle 
colonies  do  not  yield  so  well  to  type  study,  so  shorter  out¬ 
lines  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New  York  can  be  made. 
Mention  Georgia  as  an  outpost  colony  of  peculiar  type  with 
a  peculiar  population. 

Locate  by  means  of  a  map  the  French  settlements  in 
the  north  and  west  and  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  south 
and  west. 

SECOND  DIVISION 


I.  Colonial  History 

1.  Show  that  the  Spanish  settlements,  which  were  military 
only,  could  not  survive  against  the  continued  growth  of  the 
English  and  French  colonies. 

2.  Study  carefully  the  social  life,  religious  beliefs,  ideals 
of  government,  and  the  industrial  activities  of  the  English 
colonies. 

3.  Make  a  similar  study  of  the  French  colonies. 

4.  Show  that  not  only  conflicting  land  claims,  but  also 
rival  civilization  forced  on  the  struggle  for  America. 

5.  Merely  mention  the  preliminary  wars,  but  see  that 
pupils  get  the  idea  of  a  “century  of  conflict”. 

6.  In  the  French  and  Indian  War  emphasize  the  following 
topics: 

(a)  Albany  plan  of  union 

(b)  Braddock’s  defeat 
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(c)  Pitt’s  reorganization  of  England 

(d)  Battle  of  Quebec 

(a)  Results 

1.  Territorial 

2.  Cooperation  in  the  colonies 

3.  Greater  independence  of  England 

4.  Debt  which  led  to  taxation  by  England 

II.  The  Birth  of  the  United  States  of  America 

1.  Common  expression  of  the  cause  of  revolt  in  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence,  after  peaceful  measures  had  proved 
of  no  avail  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill. 

2.  Common  grievances  against  England 

3.  A  common  colonial  army  under  Washington 

4.  A  temporary  union  and  government  in  the  articles  of  Con¬ 
federation. 

5.  All  efforts  centered  in  the  war 

(a)  England’s  offensive 

1.  Plan  to  divide  the  colonies  fails  at  Fort  Stanwiz 
Saratoga,  and  Mammoth. 

(b)  Colonial  offensive  in  the  west  wins  western  county; 
Geo.  Rogers  Clark. 

(c)  England  offensive  in  the  south.  French  help  col¬ 
onies;  English  fail  at  King’s  Mountain,  Cowpens,  and  York- 
town.  Teachers  may  fill  in  what  detail  they  consider  neces¬ 
sary  to  interest  pupils  and  to  instill  patriotism. 

6.  The  problem  of  the  government 

(a)  The  making  of  the  constitution. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  the  government 

1.  Washington’s  Cabinet 

2.  Principles  of  the  government 

(c)  Second  war  to  insure  independence.  Do  not  go 
into  detail.  Causes  and  results  are  what  pupils  should  know. 

THIRD  DIVISION 

I.  Nationl  Development 

1.  Purchase  of  Lousiana 

2.  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 

3.  Purchase  of  Florida 
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4.  Steamboat, 'canals,  roads,  railroads,  “Era  of  Good  Feel¬ 
ing” 

II.  New  National  Problems 

1.  Slave  territory — Missouri  Compromise 

2.  Internal  improvements 

3.  Monroe  Doctrine 

4.  National  Bank 

5.  Tariff  and  Nullification — Hayne-Webster  Debate.  Com¬ 
plete  the  work  following  such  outline  as  this  to  the  end  of 
Jackson’s  Administration. 

III.  Invention  caused  great  industrial  development  between 
1830  and  1860.  Study  these  developments. 

IV.  Show  that  politically  the  nation  was  dividing 

1.  Trouble  over  nullification  of  the  tariff 

2.  The  abolition  movement.  These  two  movements  show 
the  wide  difference  which  had  grown  between  the  North  and 
South.  These  two  factions  now  fought  for  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  precipitated  the  Civil  War. 

3.  Should  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Mexican  territory  be  free  or 
slave?  Teach  the  history  of  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

4.  California  and  the  Compromise  of  1850 

(a)  Clay’s  Compromise 

(b)  Calhoun’s  plan  for  the  south 

(c)  Webster’s  7th  of  March  speech 

5.  Kansas-Nebraska. 

6.  Rise  of  the  Republican  party 

7.  New  leaders:  Steward,  Jefferson  Davis,  Douglas,  Lincoln 

8.  Election  of  1860;  Republican  platform 

V.  The  Civil  War 

1.  Only  the  large  military  movements  and  decisive  battles 
need  to  be  studied.  One  or  two  heroic  events  Gettysburg,  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Mobile  Bay,  Jackson’s  raid  down  the  Shenandoh,  etc.,  should 
be  given  in  detail. 

2.  Study  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea  to  show  the  ex¬ 
hausted  condition  of  the  South  in  the  closing  years  of  the  war. 

3.  Study  carefully  the  last  campaign  and  the  surrender 
of  Lee. 
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4.  Learn  the  names  of  the  greatest  leaders  in  the  war 

5.  The  emancipation  movement 

6.  Study  carefully  the  conditions  of  each  side  after  the 
struggle.  Note  the  following: 

(a)  The  emancipated  negro  problems  in  the  South 

(b)  The  feeling  of  fear  and  hatred  in  the  North  and 
jealousy  naturally  felt  toward  any  Southern  leader  who  now 
tried  to  come  back  into  power. 

(c)  Lincoln’s  sympathy  for  the  South  was  the  great 
common  ground  of  friendship.  His  assassination  and  its  results. 

VI.  The  Reconstruction  Period 

Every  pupil  should  read  '‘The  Clansman”.  Emphasize  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

FOURTH  DIVISION 

I.  Events  of  Importance  after  the  War. 

1.  Purchase  of  Alaska 

2.  Panic  of  1873 

3.  Assassination  of  Garfield  and  the  Civil  Service  reform 

4.  Discovery  of  Gold  in  California 

5.  The  Pacific  Railroad — study  briefly 

i 

II.  Recent  History 

1.  Development  of  the  West 

(a)  Significance  of  election  of  1916  in  showing  the  won¬ 
derful  growth  of  the  West 

2.  Development  of  the  South 

3.  Period  of  Insular  Growth 

4.  Brief  study  of  Industrial  Development 

(a)  Briefly  study  the  Spanish  American  War. 

(b)  Learn  of  the  acquirement  and  government  of  the 
Phillipines,  Hawaii,  Gaum,  Samoa,  Porto  Rico,  Panama,  Danish 
West  Indies. 

5.  Internationalism 

(a)  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft. 

(b)  The  present  crisis  and  its  causes,  including  our 
participation  in  the  war. 
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Descriptive  Civics 

Textbook: 

Hughes’  Community  Civics 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  introduce  the  student 
in  a  practical  way  to  the  government  about  him.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  moral  side  of  citizenship,  and  this  course 
should  serve  to  develop  in  the  student’s  mind  both  a  high  respect 
for  the  government  and  its  institutions  and  a  deep  sense  of  loyal¬ 
ty  and  patriotism  to  those  institutions.  Government  is  coming 
to  touch  the  individual  in  a  more  direct  way.  The  last  two 
years  have  intensified  the  needs  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  government  and  its  functions. 

1.  Community  Life 

(a)  Community  in  which  students  live,  its  members,  its 

service  to  us,  students  duty  to  it. 

(b)  The  need  of  a  government 

2.  Forms  of  government 

(a)  •  The  United  States  Government 

1.  General  principles  of  organization 

2.  How  it  touches  the  life  of  the  individual 

3.  Political  parties  and  elections;  party  organiz¬ 
ation;  campaigns,  elections,  qualificati®ns  of  voters, 
woman  suffrage,  etc. 

4.  Law  making;  the  constitution;  congress,  its 
powers,  rules  and  members,  the  committee  system. 

5.  The  President — his  term  of  office,  qualifications, 
salary,  method  of  election,  powers  and  duties. 

6.  The  departments  of  the  government 
Development  of  the  cabinet,  its  functions,  state  depart¬ 
ment,  treasury  department,  war  department,  department 
of  justice,  post  office  department,  department  of  the 
interior,  department  of  agriculture,  department  of  com¬ 
merce,  department  of  labor,  interstate  commerce  com¬ 
mission,  etc. 

7.  The  national  courts,  the  relation  of  state  and 
federal  courts,  district  courts,  circuit  courts  of  appeals, 
supreme  court,  etc. 
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8.  Our  relations  with,  other  countries — basis  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations,  foreign  representatives,  treaties 
and  obligations,  war  arbitration  leads  to  enforcement 
of  peace. 

9.  The  inter-relation  of  states,  national  supremacy 
and  obligation,  admission  of  states  into  the  union. 

10.  State  governments  and  constitutions — forms  of 
state  government  proceedings  in  criminal  cases,  the 
trial,  proceedings  in  civil  suit,  state  officials  and  func¬ 
tions,  state  legislature,  how  organized,  etc. 

11.  Local  governments — relations  to  state  govern¬ 
ments,  the  county  administration,  officers  and  their 
duties,  the  town  government,  officials  and  their  duties. 

3.  Method  of  Taxation 

(a)  What  is  a  good  tax?  The  cost  of  government, 
government  revenue,  state  and  local  finance,  assessment  an<? 
collection  of  local  taxes,  proposed  tax  reforms,  war  taxco, 
the  income  tax,  a  protective  tariff. 

(b)  Economic  and  industrial  problems.  Factors  in  pro¬ 
duction,  industrial  accidents,  workmen’s  compensation  acts, 
sweat  shops,  child  labor,  woman  labor,  unemployment,  labor 
unions,  capital  and  its  importance,  monopolies,  monopoly 
prices,  anti-trust  laws,  governmental  control  of  public  util¬ 
ities,  natural  resources  and  their  conservation. 

(c)  Social  problems.  Crime  and  its  causes,  treatment 
of  criminals,  relation  of  crime  to  property,  the  feebleminded, 
liquor  traffic,  America  as  the  “melting  pot”,  immigration 
and  assimilation. 

4.  The  Citizen 

(a)  Rights — good  home  and  safe  surroundings;  educa¬ 
tion;  protection  from  disease,  cruelty,  and  dishonest  power¬ 
ful  combinations,  and  foreign  aggression;  life  and  property; 
suffrage. 

(b)  Duties  and  responsibilities. — Moral  and  civic  res¬ 
ponsibilities  rest  upon  every  member  of  the  nation  and 
should  be  studied.  The  chief  of  these  obligations  are: 

1.  To  maintain  a  good  character 

2.  To  obtain  an  education  sufficient  to  participate 
intelligently  in  civic  affairs. 

3.  To  exercise  rights  of  suffrage  honestly. 
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Art  (Seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades) 

Textbook  (supplementary) : 

The  Prang  Industrial  Art  Textbooks 

The  teacher  of  art  in  the  junior  high  school  should  read  the 
introductory  paragraphs  in  the  outline  for  art  in  the  elementary 
school,  pages  156-158. 

This  work  may  be  selected  and  arranged  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  students,  the  length  of  the  course,  and  the  divisions 
of  the  school  year  taking  also  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
art  work  in  some  schools  may  be  elective,  while  in  others  re¬ 
quired  of  all  students  for  all  three  ypars.  Correlation  should 
always  exist  between  art,  manual  training,  and  crafts  work. 
A  design,  if  only  done  for  the  exercise  and  not  carried  out  into 
the  finished  product  is  almost  worthless.  Likewise,  a  bit  of 
craft  work  with  copied  idea  and  decoration  is  never  art  work, 
hence  the  three  must  work  together.  Correlate  the  art  with 
history,  literature,  etc.,  as  far  as  it  proves  interesting. 

Materials — chalk  crayons,  water  colors,  tempra  colors,  enam¬ 
el  paints,  pen  and  ink,  pencil-charcoal,  clay,  plaster  of  Paris, 
colored  and  cream  manila  paper,  (large  size),  and  oil  colors 
with  benzine  or  turpentine  or  dyes  for  stenciling  and  block 
printing. 

I.  Figure  drawing,  (students  may  take  turn  about  posing, 
or  models  may  be  obtained  from  the  community) ;  all  mediums. 

1.  Quick  sketching  of  figures  in  action  (Pose  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes;  students  using  chalk,  charcoal,  or  brush  and  ink.  Give 
special  attention  to  life  and  action  of  figures.) 

2.  Longer  poses  of  figures  in  costume  (  one  to  two  or 
three  art  periods,  or  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half).  Special 
emphasis  on  the  artistic  pose  of  the  figure,  the  color  composition, 
and  proportion. 

Special  study  of  heads,  hands,  and  feet. 

3.  Figures  posed  to  aid  poster  making;  illustration,  etc. 

4.  Character  studies  (any  medium) 

5.  Modeling  of  figures  in  action 
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6.  Illustration  of  history  or  literature  subjects — also  fairy 
tales  or  Mother  Goose  illustrations  for  the  primary  grades. 

II.  Out  of  door  sketching  (all  mediums) 

(Special  attention  to  color,  drawing,  and  composition  of 
'subject) 

1.  Sketching  of  flowers,  etc.,  in  colors. 

Note:  Such  sketches  of  figures,  out  of  door  scenes,  etc.,  if  har¬ 
moniously  framed  could  be  used  as  home  or  school  decoration. 

III.  Gifts,  Christmas  gifts  or  interior  decoration 

1.  Enameled  work 

(a)  Toys;  see  Part  VII,  pp.  49-51 

(b)  Decoration  of  old  stools,  tables,  trays,  wooden 
bowls,  boxes,  cans,  or  any  article  made  of  tin,  wood,  papier-mache, 
or  celluloid.  (The  gold  paint  used  for  steam  pipes,  radiatoil 
etc.,  is  a  good  addition  to  enamel  paint).  Part  VII,  p.  52-51* 
p.  66-71;  Part  VIII,  p.  69,  56,  10-18,  3. 

2.  Block  printing — to  be  used  on  bags,  collars,  pillows, 
dresses,  etc.,  of  silk  cotton  or  linen  material;  or  on  paper  for 
large  quantities  of  programs,  place  cards,  dance  programs,  Christ¬ 
mas  cards,  etc.  Only  original  designs  should  be  used.  Part 
VIII,  p.  52-53. 

Block  printed  patterns  may  be  outlined  with  colored  silk 
threads  in  fancy  stitches.  Part  VIII,  p.  2 

3.  Stenciling  may  be  used  the  same  as  block  printing; 
also  with  calcimine  colors  on  a  plastered  wall.  A  blotter  put 
under  the  cloth  to  be  stamped  will  prevent  extra  color  from 
spreading.) 

4.  Design  posters,  Christmas  or  gift  cards,  place  cards, 
with  corresponding  table  decorations. 

(a)  For  lettering;  see  Part  VIII,  p.  20-23 

5.  Work  out  original  plans  and  decorations  for  manual  train¬ 
ing  work — craft  work  and  sewing. 

6.  Design  and  work  out  costumes,  scenery,  and  stage  pro¬ 
perties  for  any  entertainment. 

7.  Book  covers  for  original  composition  work  may  be  made. 

8.  Clay  modeling  and  plaster  of  Paris  reliefs  may  be  made. 
Pottery  (if  the  school  has  a  kiln) 

9.  Design  for  all  hand  work  and  manual  training 
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Dress  designing  in  connection  with  sewing  classes 
Picture  Study 
Seventh  Grade 

1.  Avenue  of  Trees,  Hobemma 

2.  Whittier, 

3.  Dance  of  Nymphs,  Corot 

4.  Leaving  the  Hills,  Farquharson 

5.  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.  Leutzt 

6.  Christ  at  Twelve,  Hofmann 

7.  Blue  Boy,  Gainsborough 

8.  Doctor,  Fildes 

9.  Pot  of  Basil,  John  Alexander 

Eighth  Grade 

1.  Road  Through  the  Woods,  Farquharson 

2.  Ann  Hathaway’s  Cottage,  Ball 

3.  Morning,  Dupre 

4.  Good  Shepherd,  Plockhorst 

5.  Blessed  Demoiselle,  Rosetti 

6.  By  the  River,  Lerolle 

7.  Brightness  of  the  Sea,  Kurzwelly 

8.  Boyhood  of  Lincoln,  Johnson 

9.  My  Mother,  Whistler 

Ninth  Grade 

1.  Arabian  Cavalry,  Schreyer 

2.  Watermill,  Hobemma 

3.  Mountain  Pasture,  Bohieu 

4.  Rembrandt,  Rembrandt 

5.  Lone  Wolfe,  Kowalski 

6.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Memorial,  French 

7.  Harvest  Moon,  Mason 

8.  Sir  Galahad,  Watts 

9.  Shakespeare 
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Textbooks : 

Basal — 

Blair’s  Sewing  Tablets 
Bladt’s  Clothing  for  Women 
Supplementary — 

Fuller’s  Constructive  Sewing 
Woolman’s  A  Sewing  Course 

It  is  hoped  that  students  entering  the  junior  high  school 
have  already  acquired  skill  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  The  purpose 
of  the  work  is  to  give  manual  dexterity  to  awaken  social  con¬ 
sciousness  and  to  make  girls  personally  responsible  in  mending, 
repairing,  and  making  articles  for  personal  and  household  use. 
The  objects  of  teaching  sewing  are: 

To  work  neatly  and  accurately 
To  teach  how  to  keep  clothing  in  repair 
To  teach  hand  sewing 
To  teach  economy  in  buying  and  cutting 
To  direct  and  guide  taste  in  selecting  clothing 
To  make  pupils  appreciate  what  is  done  for  them 
To  teach  self  respect  in  being  neatly  and  suitably 
dressed 

To  teach  use  and  care  of  sewing  machine 
To  teach  best  possible  utilization  of  materials  at  hand, 
need  of  conservation  of  textiles,  and  the  pleasure  of  service 
in  different  kinds  of  home  and  war  relief  work. 

In  the  beginning  courses,  give  attention  to  hand  and  mach¬ 
ine  sewing  applied  to  simple  articles  for  personal  and  house¬ 
hold  use;  viz.,  the  making  of  towels,  bags,  aprons,  mending, 
and  patching,  darning  of  articles  of  clothing  and  household 
linens. 

The  next  year  should  be  devoted  to  plain  sewing,  including 
the  making  of  undergarments,  bungalow  apron,  middy,  etc; 
simple  drafting  and  adaptation  of  simple  patterns;  and  a  study 
of  textiles. 

A  study  of  cotton  and  linen  should  include  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  vital  points  in  the  history  and  production,  the  most  important 
processes  in  the  manufacture,  selection,  care,  laundering,  and 
suitability  of  materials. 
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Woodwork 

Textbooks: 

Supplementary — 

Pox’s  A  Textbook  of  Manual  Training 

See  list  of  adopted  textbooks 
For  teachers — 

Allen  &  Cotton’s  Manual  Training  for  Common  Schools 

The  object  of  industrial  training  in  the  school  is  to  lead  the 
worker  to  think  more,  and  the  thinker  to  create  more.  Doing 
is  essential  to  the  highest  knowledge  and  the  sanest  thinking, 
and  thinking  is  essential  to  the  most  effective  doing.  A  thing 
is  never  really  known  until  it  can  be  done  effectively. 

The  object  of  a  regular,  systematically  arranged  course  is 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  experiences  being  repeated 
in  each  grade,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  experiences  of  pupils 
are  broadened  by  new  progressive  'principles  and  operations. 

The  seventh  grade  work  should  comprise  practice  in  sawing 
and  planing;  making  bread  board  or  cutting  board;  match  case 
and  scratcher;  picture  easel;  vise  jaws;  coat  hanger;  whisk 
broom  holder;  drawing  board;  tee  square;  triangles,  45  degrees 
and  30  degrees. 

Supplementary  projects:  Dominos,  game  boards,  card  board 
boxes,  drawing  board,  tool  rack,  stilts,  sleeve  board,  bee-hive, 
comb  case,  shelf,  book  shelf,  book  rack,  ring  toss,  fern  stand. 
Introduce  mechanical  drawing  along  with  the  making  of  the 
triangles. 

Each  problem  should  be  drawn  before  the  work  is  commenced. 

The  teacher  should  not  tell  the  pupils  how  to  do  the  work 
and  then  expect  them  to  do  it,  but  should  give  frequent  demon¬ 
strations  himself  before  the  class. 

In  the  eighth  grade  woodwork  should  be  correlated  with 
mechanical  drawing,  woodwork  three  days,  and  mechanical 
drawing  two  days. 

The  following  should  receive  attention: 

Halved  tee,  bench  hook,  butt  joint,  doweled  butt  joint,  mort¬ 
ise  and  tenon,  tool  grinding. 

Problems  may  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

Foot  stool,  book  shelf,  checker  board,  fern  stand,  pedestal, 
dining  chair,  with  cane  or  padded  seat,  magazine  rack,  plate 
rack,  tabouret,  clock  case,  window  box,  porch  chair,  settee, 
small  chair,  towel  roller,  clothes  rack,  trap  nest,  hammer  handle. 
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Carpentry 

This  course  is  outlined  for  the  ninth  grade  and  should  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  farming  communities. 

First  half  year — 

1.  Tools; 

(a)  Uses,  sawing,  chiselling,  boring,  coping,  nailing 

and  filing 

(b)  Grinding,  chisels,  planes,  knives,  axes,  hoes,  shov¬ 
els,  lawn  mowers,  and  food  choppers. 

Enough  progressive  practice  problems  are  to  be  given 
along  with  the  foregoing  to  give  students  practice  with  all  of 
the  common  tools. 

Making  of  a  work  bench  as  a  definite  problem.  Types  of 
benches  are  first  discussed,  at  least  five  types;  then  a  bench 
is  made  to  suit  the  needs. 

Problems  of  interest;  one  period  a  week  in  discussing 
same.  Short  class  discussions  and  demonstrations  are  given 
whenever  necessary. 

Second  half  year — 

1.  Elective  project  work  to  correspond  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  the  farm,  and  the  home. 

Suggestive  problems — needed  repairs,  ladders,  various  types, 
gates,  feed  mangers,  saw  horses,  feed  hoppers  for  poultry,  even- 
ers  for  various  numbers  of  horses  and  various  purposes.  Any 
other  project  pieces  that  may  b©  needed  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
home. 

Discussions  and  demonstrations  are  to  be  correlated  with 
the  courses  in  Agriculture. 

Home  project  work  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  in¬ 
structor  should  be  encouraged  and  given  the  same  recognition 
as  work  done  at  the  shop. 

See  Farm  Wood  Work  by  Blackburn  for  details  on  projects. 
Penmanship 
Textbook  (basal)  : 

The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing 
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Read  carefully  the  entire  penmanship  course  for  elementary 
schools. 

The  plan  for  developing  the  penmanship  lessons  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  identical  with  that  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  pupils  who  become  interested  in  this  work  will  advance 
much  more  rapidly  than  pupils  in  the  lower  grades.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  pupils  of  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  master  a 
good  finished  style  of  muscular-movement  penmanship  in  six 
month’s  time.  Pupils  of  all  grades  should  be  drilled  in  all  of 
the  capital  letters  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered  fairly  well 
the  first  seventeen  lessons  in  the  Manual. 

Typewriting 

Textbooks  ico-basal): 

Rational  Typewriting 

Fritz  &  Eldredge’s  Expert  Typewriting 

Either  of  the  adopted  textbooks  furnishes  an  adequate 
outline  for  the  work  in  tpyewriting.  The  mistake  should  not 
be  made,  however,  of  furnishing  the  pupil  with  book  and  type¬ 
writer  and  expecting  him  to  work  alone.  Constant  attention  of  the 
teacher  is  necessary.  Inattentive  practice  means  a  waste  of 
time  and  material.  Pupils  should  be  impressed  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  concentration.  While  pupils  will  vary  in  the  progress 
made,  daily  practice  for  one  period  through  the  school  year 
should  result  in  a  mastery  of  the  keyboard  and  a  satisfactory 
completion  of  Part  I  of  the  textbook. 

The  teacher  should  study  carefully  the  preface  and  the  advice 
to  the  instructor  given  in  the  first  of  the  textbook,  ai\d  make 
an  intelligent  application  of  the  suggestions  to  the  needs  of  his 
class. 
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Textbooks  (co-basal) : 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Books  Three  and  Four,  and  Manual 
Volume  III,  or 

New  Educational  Music  Course,  Junior  Song  and  Chorus 
Book 

The  adolescent  period  usually  begins  in  the  seventh  grade 
and  continues  through  the  eighth  grade  and  into  the  high  school. 
This  period  reveals  characteristics  similar  to  those  in  the  sen¬ 
sory  period;  e.  g.,  a  rapid  physical  growth  accompanied  by  some 
what  lazy  physical  and  mental  habits.  It  is  not  a  favorable 
period  for  exact  attention  to  detail,  nor  for  drill  in  mechanical 
precision.  It  is  an  age  of  emotionalism,  a  time  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  finer  sentiments  and  feeling.  The  child  is  becom¬ 
ing  concious  of  himself  as  a  factor  in  the  race,  as  an  integral 
part  of  society.  The  “gang”  spirit  is  in  the  air  and  should  be 
recognized  in  the  music  work. 

Music  should  be  selected  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
emotional  side  of  the  adolescent  child.  Music  of  sheer  beauty 
of  melody  and  of  appealing  harmonies  must  be  used  if  it  is 
to  hold  the  interest  of  these  young  people.  Much  singing  with 
constant  play  on  the  feelings,  is  the  keynote  to  success.  It  is 
not  wise  even  to  insist  on  too  exact  details  in  the  interpretation, 
involving  much  repetition  and  drill.  Encouragement  rather  than 
criticism  is  needed;  inspired  leadership  rather  than  critical  auth¬ 
ority. 

Time  may  profitably  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  great 
composers  as  the  equals  of  other  men  of  achievement;  an  inter¬ 
est  in  their  works  is  enhanced  by  such  study,  and  the  pupils” 
view  of  life  and  of  history  is  broadened.  The  phonograph 
and  the  player-piano  have  a  great  mission  to  perform  in  the 
development  of  musical  taste.  Study  of  the  form-structure  and 
of  the  thematic  divisions  of  the  larger  works  will  prove  both 
interesting  and  profitable. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Based  on  the  Progressive  Music  Series 

Textbook:  Progressive  Book  Three  in  the  hands  of  the 

pupils.  Teacher’s  Manual,  Volumes  II  and  III 
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1.  Drill  for  tone,  time,  and  theory 

2.  Sight  reading 

3.  Song  singing  and  interpretation.  Songs  assigned  in 
monthly  outlines  for  sight  reading  afford  abundant  material  for 
general  singing — patriotic  and  devotional  songs  are  provided  in 
Book  Three,  Part  Pour. 

The  technical  problems  shall  include:  The  introduction  of 
three-part  singing,  Book  Three,  page  65;  four  equal  notes  to  a 
beat,  Book  Three,  page  96;  four  tones  ascending  chromatically, 
page  102;  triplets;  three  notes  in  the  time  of  two,  page  109;  four 
descending  chromatically,  page  118;  syncopation,  page  125. 

Miscellaneous  songs  in  one,  two,  and  three  parts,  page  129; 
complicated  rhythms,  page  153;  modulations  to  remote  keys, 
page  169.  Contrapuntal  style,  page  176;  the  dotted  quarter  note 
beat;  advanced  studies,  page  184. 

Patriotic  and  devotional  songs,  page  193. 

1.  For  elaborate  outines  of  tone,  time,  and  theory  problems 
with  explanation  and  method  of  presenting  to  children,  see 
Manual,  Vol.  3,  pages  92-120. 

It  is  advisable  that  teachers  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  material  in  Teacher’s  Manual,  pages  92-120,  studying  care¬ 
fully  each  month  those  parts  that  refer  to  songs  and  problems 
which  are  to  be  taught. 

3.  For  explanation  of  tone  drills,  see  Manual  Vol.  II,  page 
55;  time  drills,  Manual  Vol  II.  page  57;  song  analysis  and  inter¬ 
pretation  for  seventh  grade,  Teacher’s  Manual,  Vol.  Ill,  page  62. 

See  Teacher’s  Manual  for  monthly  outline. 

A  few  general  suggestions  may  be  helpful  in  planning  the 
work  of  the  seventh  eighth,  and  ninth  grades 

First,  the  appearance  of  bass  voices  indicates  that  the  study 
of  the  bass  part  should  be  begun.  If  the  class  includes  bass 
voices  when  Book  4  is  introduced,  the  study  of  chapter  3  need 
not  be  delayed  until  chapters  1  and  2  are  finished,  but  may 
be  pursued  by  the  basses  while  unchanged  voices  are  studying 
the  preceding  chapters. 

Second,  when  some  of  the  boys  who  have  been  singing  alto 
find  difficulty  in  carrying  the  upper  tones  of  that  part,  it  usually 
indicates  that  they  should  be  classed  as  alto-tenors.  This  is 
the  signal  for  the  study  of  chapter  5,  followed  by  chapter  6.  In 
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rare  instances  where  no  bass  voices  have  yet  appeared  this  pro¬ 
cedure  should  still  be  followed  by  the  alto-tenors.  In  mos| 
places  an  instrument  can  supply  the  bass  part. 

Third,  the  singing  of  unison  songs  by  each  voice-part  devel¬ 
ops  the  youthful  voices  and  stimulates  the  interest  of  the 
student.  Because  of  the  unifying  of  the  tone-body  of  the  part, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  part  singing. 

Fourth,  the  interest  of  the  boys  will  be  stimulated  by  drawing 
on  the  material  of  Chapter  8.  The  teacher  need  not  wait  until 
the  completion  of  the  previous  chapters,  but  may  use  these 
songs  whenever  occasion  arises. 

Based  on  the  New  Educational  Music  Course 

Textbook: 

Junior  Song  and  Chorus  Book 

1.  Rhythmic  development 

(a)  Review  of  rhythmic  problems  of  preceding  grades 

2.  Ear  training 

(a)  Review  of  principles  developed  in  preceding  grades 

(b)  Intermediate  tones  approached  and  followed  by 
skips 

3.  Sight  reading 

(a)  Circle  of  keys  completed  (Keys  of  B,  D,  F  sharp, 
G  flat,  C  sharp,  C  flat) 

(b)  Reading  songs  in  major  and  minor  mode 

(c)  Terms  and  signs  of  expression 

4.  Music  appreciation 

(a)  Study  of  the  masters  and  their  works. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Based  on  the  Progressive  Music  Series 

Textbook:  Progressive  Book  Four 

Book  Four  is  in  three  parts.  Part  One  offers  a  systematic 
plan  for  the  development  of  four-part  singing  carefully  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  vocal  limitations  of  adolescent  pupils,  and  giving  special 
attention  to  the  treatment  of  bass  and  tenor,  (alto-tenor)  voices. 
Part  Two  consists  of  miscellaneous  songs  and  choruses,  which 
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may  be  used  for  recreational  or  general  singing,  or  as  additional 
material  for  working  out  the  problems  of  Part  One.  Part  Three 
presents  a  number  of  standard  hymns  and  national  and  patriotic 
songs  for  assembly  singing  and  special  occasions. 

The  plan  of  work  is  shown  by  the  chapter  headings,  (See 
Table  of  Contents).  Chapters  1  and  2  consist  of  solos,  duets,  and 
trios  for  unchanged  voices  and  involve  no  new  technical  problems. 

Chapter  3  introduces  the  bass  part.  The  diagram  on 
page  43  shows  the  relationship  between  the  bass  and  treble 
staves.  Following  this  are  several  songs,  printed  on  two  staves, 
to  be  sung  in  unison,  the  unchanged  voices  singing  from  the 
treble  staff,  and  the  bass  voices  from  the  bass  staff.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  chapter  includes  songs  for  bass  voices.  Where 
there  are  only  a  few  bass  singers,  the  unchanged  voices  may 
be  allowed  to  sing  with  the  basses,  though,  of  course,  an 
octave  higher. 

Chapter  4  comprises  a  number  of  three-part  songs  for  so¬ 
prano  alto,  and  bass,  giving  the  newly  developed  bass  voices  their 
first  practice  in  part  singing. 

Chapter  5  introduces  the  tenor  part.  The  first  song  is 
written  on  two  staves  and  shows  that  the  lower  tones  of  the 
alto  voices  are  exactly  the  same  in  pitch  as  the  upper  tones  of 
the  tenor  part.  Additional  songs  for  tenor  voices  are  included 
and  there  is  also1  a  four-part  song  in  which  the  tenor  is  duplicated 
by  a  low  part  for  the  altos.  As  very  few  real  tenor  voices  will 
be  found  in  the  upper  grades,  most  of  the  music  written  for  the 
tenor  must  be  sung  by  alto-tenor  voices;  i.  e.,  boys  whose  voices 
are  in  the  changing  process.  The  music  provided  for  the  tenor 
part  is  therefore  limited  in  compass. 

Chapter  6  provides  a  number  of  four-part  songs  on  two 
staves,  the  sopranos  and  altos  singing  from  the  treble  staff,  the 
alto-tenors  and  basses  from  the  bass  staff.  In  addition  the 
hymns  and  national  songs  of  Part  Three  may  be  used  for  supple¬ 
mentary  work,  as  they  provide  most  excellent  drill  in  four-part 
singing.  Indeed  the  study  of  well  written  four-part  hymns  is 
one  of  the  best  exercises  that  can  be  given,  to  youthful  students. 

Chapter  7  illustrates  another  method  of  writing  for  tenor 
voices;  the  tenor  part  is  written  with  the  G  cleff,  but  the  voices 
sing  an  octave  lower  than  the  written  notes.  Much  of  the 
choral  music  of  the  day  is  printed  in  this  form. 
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Chapter  8  offers  songs  for  the  boys'  voices.  It  includes  songs 
in  three  parts,  tenor,  baritone,  and  bass,  and  songs  in  four 
parts  first  and  second  tenor  and  first  and  second  bass.  In  these 
songs  the  alto-tenor  voices  should  sing  the  upper  part,  the  heav¬ 
iest  voices  shoud  sing  the  lowest  part,  and  the  inner  parts  should 
be  assigned  to  voices  of  medium  range. 

Based  on  the  New  Educational  Music  Course 
Textbook:  Junior  Song  and  Chorus  Book 

1.  Rhythmic  development 

Review  of  rhythmic  problems  of  preceding  grades 

2.  Ear  training 

Review  of  principles  developed  in  preceding  grades 

3.  Sight  reading,  complete 

4.  Music  appreciation 

(a)  Study  of  the  lives  of  the  masters  and  their  works 

NINTH  GRADE 

Based  on  the  Progressive  Music  Series 

Textbook:  Progressive  Book  Four 

The  study  of  vocal  music  in  the  ninth  grade  should  be 
based  upon  the  principles  and  methods  applied  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

There  should  be  a  general  review  of  the  work  taken  up  in 
the  eighth  grade.  (See  general  suggestions  for  planning  the 
work) . 

Voices  should  be  classified  according  to  their  quality,  and 
care  should  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  changed  voices  in  boys. 
Voice  training  should  be  constant,  and  the  principles  of  cor¬ 
rect  breathing  and  posture  for  singing  should  be  taught.  The 
vocalises  (vocal  exercises)  used,  should  be  suited  to  the  various 
voices  whether  high  or  low,  or  the  changed  voices  of  boys. 

Musical  appreciation  should  be  constantly  fostered  by  ap¬ 
propriate  references  to  composers,  their  style,  the  character¬ 
istics  of  their  compositions,  their  lives,  times  and  contempor¬ 
aries,  and  some  analysis  should  be  given  of  the  form,  meaning, 
and  content  of  the  music  studied. 

Any  kind  of  music  lesson  is  incomplete  if  aesthetic  con¬ 
sideration  is  omitted.  There  are  many  ways  of  bringing  the 
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subject  to  the  class;  through  suitable  textbook  material,  through 
the  contributing  influences  of  visisting  artists,  and  through  the 
.lie  of  the  phonograph  and  player-piano. 

The  subject  is  easily  presented  by  means  of  the  phono¬ 
graph.  The  kind  of  phonograph  is  of  small  consequence,  pro¬ 
vided  it  can  render  a  good  quality  of  tone  and  is  easily  operated. 

The  essential  requirements  of  the  record  are  that  it  should 
possess  tone  quality  worthy  of  imitation  and  should  be  fitted 
for  educational  purposes. 

The  kind  of  composition  to  be  used,  the  psychology  upon 
which  such  compositions  are  graded  for  school  lessons,  and  the 
method  of  presentation  are  very  important  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  (See  “Listening  Lessons  in  Music”  by  Agnes  Moore 
Fryberger,  published  by  Silver  Burdett  and  Co.,  which  is  graded 
for  schools  and  is  outlined  perfectly  for  the  study  of  musical 
appreciation.) 

A  choral  organization  should  be  a  recognized  institution  in 
every  school  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  singing  more  diffi¬ 
cult  works.  An  orchestra  should  also  be  organized  and  main¬ 
tained  whenever  possible. 

Based  on  the  New  Educational  Music  Course 

Textbook:  Junior  Song  and  Chorus  Book 

1.  Review  of  technical  problems  of  elementary  grades 

2.  Individual  tests  and  classification  of  voices 

3.  Three  and  four  part  singing 

4.  Music  appreciation 

The  Junior  Song  and  Chorus  Book  is  designed  for  use  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  It  presents  for  young  people 
a  collection  of  songs  which  are  beautiful  and  symbolic  of  the 
varied  moods  and  activities  of  boys  and  girls  of  these  grades, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  remarkably  free  from  technical  diffi¬ 
culties. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Textbook  (for  teachers)  : 

Clark’s  Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools 

The  physical  education  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  is  that  outlined  in  the  textbook.  The  outline  for  these 
two  grades  forms  the  basis  also  of  the  ninth  grade  work.  The 
junior  high  school  is  the  place  to  emphasize  the  importance 
.and  value  of  what  may  be  called  group  or  class  athletics.  To 
be  up  to  standard,  a  school  should  have  at  least  SO  per  cent 
of  its  enrolled  boys  and  girls  taking  part  in  the  activities  For 
any  class  event  the  number  participating  should  not  be  less 
than  ten 

Trophies,  to  be  held  one  year  by  the  winners,  should  be 
awarded  in  suitable  events  such  as  are  here  suggested. 

For  boys: 

(a)  Standing  broad  jump,  tested  in  fall 

(b)  Pull-up  or  chinning,  tested  in  winter 

(c)  Running,  tested  in  spring 

For  girls: 

(a)  Shuttle  relay 

(b)  Throwing  basket  ball 

(c)  Running 
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FOREWORD 


This  course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  state,  outside  of  cities 
of  the  first  and  the  second  class,  is  submitted  to  administrators  and 
teachers  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  will  greatly  aid  in  standardizing 
and  unifying  the  work  of  the  schools.  To  the  experienced  and  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  it  will  be  rich  in  suggestion  and  to  the  beginning 
teacher  it  will  be  a  safe  and  sane  guide  in  her  daily  work.  Every 
teacher  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  course  in  its  entirety 
and  s'he  should  know  with  exacting  thoroughness  those  portions  of  the 
course  dealing  with  her  immediate  work.  This  knowledge  need  not 
obscure  the  essential  fact  that  it  is  the  child  who  is  taught.  Subject 
matter  is  a  means  to  an  end.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  will  greatly  aid  the  teacher 
in  teaching  the  child  effectively. 

Since  the  best  thought  of  our  administrators  and  teachers  who 
have  made  special  study  of  curricula — making  is  embodied  in  the 
course,  it  is  recommended  without  reserve  to  the  teachers  of  our  public 
schools. 

C.  N.  JENSEN, 

State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  course  of  study  is  presented  to  the  teachers  of  the  elementary 
schools  to  serve  as  a  guide.  In  each  subject  the  attempt  has  been 
made  (a)  to  set  up  both  general  and  specific  objectives,  (b)  to  suggest 
suitable  subject  matter  to  use  as  a  means  to  an  end,  (c)  to  suggest 
typical  methods  of  procedure  in  teaching,  and  (d)  to  suggest  such 
tests,  formal  and  informal,  as  will  help  the  teacher  to  know  whether  or 
not  she  has  achieved  the  desired  results..  These  objectives  have  not 
been  quantitatively  stated  nor  does  the  course  set  up  minimum  require¬ 
ments,  for  experience  has  shown  that  where  such  requirements  are  set 
up  they  tend  to  become  maximum  attainments.  The  teacher  should 
always  keep  before  her  the  ideal  that  every  child  should  every  day  put 
forth  his  maximum  efforts  to  master  the  work  laid  out  for  him.  The 
ability  to  achieve,  to  master,  will  vary  with  the  individual,  hence  the 
impossibility  of  setting  up  absolute  standards.  If  the  fast  worker  is 
held  to  such  standards,  he  is  likely  to  waste  much  time  reviewing 
subject  matter  already  mastered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  slow  worker 
may  be  prodded  on  to  attempt  work  beyond  his  capacity. 

The  course  is  intended,  then,  as  a  guide-book  to  which  the  teacher 
will  refer  constantly  for  suggestions.  While  it  is  not  to  be  followed 
slavishly,  it  is,  by  no  means,  to  be  ignored.  It  is  to  be  studied  and 
mastered  by  every  teacher  in  the  service,  so  that  she  may  know  what 
to  teach  and  what  is  to  be  achieved  by  her  pupils. 

The  fundamental  teaching  purposes  for  which  the  elementary  school 
exists  is  to  give  the  child  mastery  of  the  tools  of  learning, — reading, 
the  ability  to  get  thought  from  the  printed  page,  writing — the  ability 
to  express  thought  clearly  and  concisely  on  paper,  and  arithmetic — 
the  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  numbers,  values,  and  measures.  This 
mastery  is  not  only  necessary  for  practical  purposes  but  it  is  also 
the  means  by  which  the  child  is  to  gain  a  liberal  education  as  he 
advances  in  years.  While  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  at  what 
age  or  grade  this  mastery  can  be  achieved  by  a  particular  child,  recent 
educational  experiments  and  experience  have  shown  that  all  children 
of  average  ability  can  master  these  tools  of  learning  by  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year  of  school. 

By  means  of  the  content  subjects — history,  geography,  nature, 
civics,  and  selected  literature — the  child  is  to  be  trained  (a)  to  react 
intelligently  to  his  physical  and  cultural  environment,  (b)  to  become  a 
worthy  and  an  efficient  member  of  the  home  and  community  groups, 
and  (c)  to  occupy  his  leisure  most  profitably  to  himself  and  others. 
These  subjects  are  not  only  the  sources  of  that  fund  of  general  infor¬ 
mation  so  valuable  to  the  person  entering  practical  pursuits  and  so 
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indispensable  to  a  professional  career,  but  they  furnish  as  well  the 
means  of  cultivating  and  developing  creative  power,  which  is  the 
fountalin  of  human  progress. 

No  system  of  education  is  complete  that  fails  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  cultivation  of  ethical  ideals.  Skills  and  attainments 
may  become  instruments  of  social  destruction  in  the  hands  of 
a  person  whose  life  is  not  guided  by  a  definite  moral  purpose.  Hence 
the  function  of  the  school  is  not  only  to  fit  the  individual  for  life 
as  it  is  but  also  to  produce  the  changed  individual — one  filled  with  a 
determination  to  make  life  what  it  ought  to  be.  Every  content  subject 
should,  then,  quicken  the  ethical  life,  and  inspire  the  individual  to 
noble  achievement. 

Mastering  the  tools  of  learning  and  acquiring  a  store  of  general 
information  are  not  easy  tasks.  They  require  hard  work  and  close 
application.  These  in  turn,  together  with  other  factors,  tend  to  under¬ 
mine  the  health  of  children  unless  they  are  offset  by  health-promoting 
activities.  The  course  aims  to  suggest  such  activities  as  will  develop 
in  the  child  interest  in  wholesome  play  and  healthful  physical  exercise. 
But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  school  merely  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  child;  it  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  training  the  child 
in  such  health  habits  as  will  carry  over  into  the  child’s  home  life  and 
into  his  life  after  leaving  school.  The  course  in  health  is,  then,  intended 
to  accomplish  three  mutually  related  purposes:  first,  to  establish  cor¬ 
rect  health  habits;  second,  to  supply  such  information  on  physiology, 
hygiene  and  sanitation  as  every  enlightened  individual  should  possess, 
and  third,  to  arouse  an  abiding  interest  and  pride  in  healthful  living. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  course  of  study,  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  drawn  liberally  on  the  preceding  course.  The  com-  * 
mittee  also  acknowledges  indebtedness  for  material  and  suggestions 
derived  from  several  recent  state  and  city  courses  of  study,  especially 
those  of  Vermont,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Des  Moines,  and  Baltimore. 
Valuable  suggestions  were  also  obtained  from  Moore’s  Minimum  Course 
of  Study — one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  attempt  to  construct  courses  of 
study  scientifically. 

Grateful  acknowledgement  is  hereby  extended  to  the  many  teach¬ 
ers,  supervisors  and  other  professional  workers  who  have  assisted  the 
committee  by  preparing  outlines  and  offering  helpful  and  constructive 
criticisms. 

That  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  will  find  within  these 
pages  suggestions  that  will  stimulate  them  to  perform  well  the  noblest 
of  all  professional  service — the  training  of  the  child,  is  the  earnest  hope 
of  the  committee. 

LOFTER  BJARNASON,  Chairman. 
MATILDA  PETERSON 
L.  JOHN  NUTTALL,  Jr. 

R.  V.  LARSON 
IDA  FITZSIMMONS. 
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Children’s  Code  of  Morals 

“The  Ten  Laws  of  the  Good  American,”  as  formulated  for  the 
National  Institution  for  Moral  Instruction  by  Wm.  J.  Hutchins,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  talks  in  these  three  grades  on  Health  of  Mind  and 
Good  Citizenship.  The  Code  in  full  follows  and  such  subject  matter, 
illustrations,  helps,  and  plans  as  the  National  Institution  may  publish 
will  be  supplied  to  superintendents  as  they  issue. 

The  first  law  is  The  Law  of  Health.  The  good  American  tries  to 
gain  and  to  keep  perfect  health.  The  welfare  of  our  country  depends 
upon  those  who  try  to  be  physically  fit  for  their  daily  work.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  keep  my  clothes,  my  body,  and  my  mind  clean. 

2.  I  will  avoid  those  habits  which  would  harm  me,  and  will 
make  and  never  break  those  habits  which  will  help  me. 

3.  I  will  try  to  take  such  food,  sleep,  and  exercise  as  will 
keep  me  in  perfect  health. 

The  second  law  is  The  Law  of  Self-Control.,  The  Good  American 
controls  himself.  Those  who  best  control  themselves  can  best  serve 
their  country. 

1.  I  w*Ml  control  my  tongue  and  will  not  allow  it  to  speak 
mean,  vulgar  or  profane  words. 

2.  I  will  control  my  temper,  and  will  not  get  angry  when 
people  or  things  displease  me. 

3.  I  will  control  my  thoughts,  and  will  not  allow  a  foolish 
wish  to  spoil  a  wise  purpose. 

The  third  law  is  The  Law  of  Self-Reliance.  The  Good  American 
is  self-reliant.  Self-conceit  is  silly,  but  self-reliance  is  necessary  to 
boys  and  girls  who  would  be  strong  and  useful. 

1.  I  will  gladly  listen  to  the  advice  of  older  and  wiser 
people,  but  I  will  learn  to  think  for  myself,  choose  for  myself, 
act  for  myself. 

2.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  being  laughed  at. 

3.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  doling  right  when  the  crowd  does 
wrong. 

The  fourth  law  is  The  Law  of  Reliability.  The  Good  American 
is  reliable.  Our  country  grows  great  and  good  as  her  citizens  are  able 
more  fully  to  trust  each  other.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  be  honest,  in  word  and  act.  I  will  not  lie,  sneak, 
pretend,  nor  will  I  keep  the  truth  from  those  who  have  a  right 

2.  I  will  not  do  wrong  in  the  hope  of  not  being  found  out. 
I  cannot  hide  the  truth  from  myself,  and  cannot  often  hide  it 
from  others. 
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3.  I  will  not  take  without  permission  what  does  not  belong 
to  me. 

4.  I  will  do  promptly  what  I  have  promised  to  do.  If  I  have 
made  a  foolish  promise,  I  will  at  once  confess  my  mistake,  and 
I  will  try  to  make  good  any  harm  which  my  mistake  may  have 
caused.  I  will  so  speak  and  act  that  people  will  find  it  easier 
to  trust  each  other. 

The  fifth  law  is  The  Law  of  Clean  Play.  The  Good  American 
plays  fair.  Clean  play  increases  and  trains  one’s  strength,  and  helps  one 
to  be  more  useful  to  one’s  country.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  not  cheat,  nor  will  I  play  for  keeps  or  for  money. 
If  I  should  not  play  fair  the  loser  would  lose  the  fun  of  the 
game,  the  winner  would  loose  his  self-respect,  and  the  game  itself 
would  become  a  mean  and  often  a  cruel  business. 

2.  I  will  treat  my  opponent  with  politeness. 

3.  If  I  play  in  a  group  game,  I  will  play,  not  for  my  own 
glory,  but  for  the  success  of  my  team  and  the  fun  of  the  game. 

4.  I  will  be  a  good  loser  or  a  generous  winner. 

The  sixth  law  is  The  Law  of  Duty.  The  Good  American  does  his 
duty.  The  shirker  or  the  willing  idler  lives  upon  the  labor  of  others, 
burdens  others  with  the  work  which  he  ought  to  do  himself.  He  harms 
his  fellow  citizens  and  so  harms  his  country. 

1.  I  will  try  to  find  out  what  my  duty  is,  what  I  ought  to 
do,  and  my  duty  I  will  do,  whether  it  is  easy  or  hard.  What  I  ought 
to  do  I  can  do. 

The  seventh  law  is  The  Law  of  Good  Workmanship.  The  Good 
American  tries  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way.  The  welfare  of 
our  country  depends  upon  those  who  have  learned  to  do  in  the  right 
way  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  get  the  best  posssible  education,  and  learn  all 
that  I  can  from  those  who  have  learned  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  way. 

2.  I  will  take  an  interest  in  my  work,  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  slip-shod  and  merely  passable  work.  A  wheel  or 
a  rail  or  a  nail  carelessly  made  may  cause  the  death  of  hundreds. 

3.  I  will  try  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way,  even 
when  no  one  else  sees  or  praises  me.  But  when  I  have  done  my 
best,  I  will  not  envy  those  who  have  done  better,  or  have  received 
larger  reward.  Envy  spoils  the  work  and  the  worker. 

The  eighth  law  is  The  law  of  Team-Work.  The  Good  American 
works  in  friendly  co-operation  with  fellow  workers.  One  man  alone 
could  not  build  a  city  or  a  great  railroad.  One  man  alone  would  find 
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it  hard  to  build  a  house  or  a  bridge.  That  I  may  have  bread,  men 
have  sowed  and  reaped,  men  have  made  plows  and  threshers,  men  have 
built  mills  and  mined  coal,  men  have  made  stoves  and  kept  stores. 
As  we  learn  better  how  to  work  together,  the  welfare  of  our  country 
is  advanced. 

1.  In  whatever  work  I  do  with  others,  I  will  do  my  part 
and  will  help  others  do  their  part. 

2.  I  will  keep  in  order  the  things  which  I  use  in  my  work. 
When  things  are  out  of  place,  they  are  often  in  the  way,  and  some¬ 
times  they  are  hard  to  find.  Disorder  means  confusion,  and  the 
waste  of  time  and  patience. 

3.  In  all  my  work  with  others,  I  will  be  cheerful.  Cheer¬ 
lessness  depresses  all  the  workers  and  injures  all  the  work. 

4.  When  I  have  received  money  for  my  work,  I  will  be  neither 
a  miser  nor  a  spendthrift.  I  will  save  or  spend  as  one  of  the 
friendly  workers  of  America. 

The  ninth  law  is  The  Law  of  Kindness.  The  Good  American  is 
kind.  In  America  those  who  are  of  different  races,  obliors  and  con¬ 
ditions  must  live  together.  We  are  of  many  different  sorts,  but  we 
are  one  great  people.  Every  unkindness  hurts  the  common  life,  every 
kindness  helps  the  common  life.  Therefore: 

1.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  thoughts.  I  will  bear  no  spites  or 
grudges.  I  will  not  think  myself  above  any  other  boy  or  girl 
just  because  I  am  of  a  different  race  or  color  or  condition.  I 
will  never  despise  anybody. 

2.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  speech.  I  will  not  gossip  nor 
will  I  speak  unkindly  of  anyone.  Words  may  wound  or  heal. 

3.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  acts.  I  will  not  selfishly  insist 
on  having  my  own  way.  I  will  always  be  polite.  Rude  people 
are  not  good  Americans.  I  will  not  trouble  unnecessarily  those 
who  do  work  for  me.  I  will  do  my  best  to  prevent  cruelty,  and 
will  gjive  my  best  help  to  those  who  need  it  most. 

The  tenth  law  is  The  Law  of  Loyalty.  The  Good  American  is  loyal. 
If  our  America  is  to  become  ever  greater  and  better,  her  citizens  must 
be  loyal,  devotedly  faithful,  in  every  relation  of  life. 

1.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  parents.  In  loyalty  I  will  gladly 
obey  my  parents  or  those  who  are  in  their  place.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  help  each  member  of  my  family  to  strength  and  usefulness. 

2.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  school.  In  loyalty  I  will  obey  and 
help  other  pupils  to  obey  those  rules  which  further  the  good  of  all. 

3.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  town,  my  state,  my  country.  In 
loyalty  I  will  respect  and  help  others  to  respect  their  laws  and  their 
courts  of  justice. 
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4.  I  will  be  loyal  to  humanity.  In  loyalty  I  will  do  my 
best  to  help  the  friendly  relations  of  our  country  with  every  other 
country,  and  to  give  to  everyone  in  every  land  the  best  possible 
chance. 

If  I  try  to  be  loyal  to  my  family,  I  may  be  disloyal  to  my  school. 
If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my  school,  I  may  be  disloyal  to  my  town, 
my  state,  and  my  country.  If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my  town, 
state,  and  country,  I  may  be  disloyal  to  humanity.  I  will  try  above 
all  things  else  to  be  loyal  to  humanity;  then  I  shall  surely  be  loyal  to 
my  country,  my  state,  and  my  town,  to  my  school  and  to  my  family. 

And  he  who  obeys  the  law  of  loyalty  obeys  all  of  the  other  nine 
laws  of  the  Good  American. 
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THE  DAILY  PROGRAM 

A  good  daily  program  is  the  most  essential  element  in  establish¬ 
ing  proper  routine  in  a  school  room.  When  well  planned,  it  guides 
the  teacher  through  the  day  with  no  lesson  omitted,  no  recitation  too 
long  or  too  short.  The  following  are  important  principles  in  the 
planning  of  a  program: 

1.  The  time  devoted  to  each  subject  should  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  time  apportionment  used  in  the  course  of  study. 

2.  Each  subject  should  be  placed  so  that  the  type  of  activity 
involved  will  not  be  harmful  or  cause  inefficient  class  work;  for 
example,  neither  writing  nor  drawing  should  follow  a  recess  period. 

3.  The  subjects  should  be  arranged  so  that  different  kinds  of 
mental  activity  come  together. 

4.  The  most  difficult  subjects  should  be  given  the  best  periods 
of  the  day.  These  are  the  second  period  following  the  beginning  of 
school  and  the  period  following  each  recess.  For  hygienic  reasons  which 
are  applicable  to  most  school  rooms  the  morning  periods  are  generally 
considered  better  than  those  of  the  afternoon. 

5.  Correlation  of  subject  matter  should  be  constantly  provided  for. 

COMBINING  CLASSES 

The  type  of  school  will  determine  the  program.  One  teacher,  two 
teacher,  and  three  teacher  schools  justify  special  attention.  From  the 
school  having  four  teachers  up  to  the  fully  graded  school  the  daily 
program  has  the  same  general  form. 

The  impossibility  of  teaching  all  subjects  in  a  one  teacher  school 
has  long  been  recognized.  The  remedy  has  been  miscellaneous  re-group¬ 
ing  of  pupils  and  alternating  of  classes.  The  evils  this  developed  are 
irregular  progress  through  school  with  many  subjects  omitted,  often  an 
entire  grade;  and  an  overbundance  of  written  exercises  which  results 
in  poor  penmanship  and  indefinite  thinking. 

The  plan  here  presented  regroups  pupils  regularly,  and  so  avoids 
omitting  subjects;  and,  by  thus  reducing  the  number  of  recitations, 
partly  removes  the  cause  of  poor  work  and  indefinite  thinking.  The 
plan  also  provides  longer  recitation  periods  than  are  usually  found  in 
a  one  teacher  school.  According  to  this  plan,  the  eight  classes  in  one 
room  school  are  in  four  groups.  Group  one  includes  grades  one  and 
two;  all  work  is  given  together  except  reading  and  number  work.  Group 
two  includes  grades  three  and  four;  all  classes  are  combined,  except 
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those  in,  number  work.  Group  three  includes,  grades  five  and  six;  all 
classes  are  combined,  except  those  in  language  and  arithmetic  .  Group 
four  includes  grades  seven  and  eight;  all  classes  are  combined,  except 
those  in  English  and  mathematics.  For  the  first  year  following  the 
introduction  of  such  a  plan  the  subject  matter  of  the  higher  grade  in 
the  group  should  largely  be  used.  After  that  the  subject  matter  alter¬ 
nates  by  years  as  suggested  in  the  following  outline: 

Group  One,  First  and  Second  Grades 

All  work  together  except  reading  and  number  work.  Use  first  grade 
plans  and  add  second  grade  plans  'in  foregoing  subjects. 

Group  Two,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades 


First  Year 

Reading:  Separate  classes 
Language:  Fourth  grade  plans 
Arithmetic:  Third  grade  plans 
Geography:  Fourth  grade  plans 
Nature:  Third  grade  plans 
Phonics:  Third  grade  plans 
History  and  Civics :  Fourth  grade 
plans. 


Second  Year 
Separate  classes 
Third  grade  plans 
Fourth  grade  plans 
Third  grade  plans 
Fourth  grade  plans 
Fourth  grade  plans 
Third  grade  plans 


Group  Three,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 


First  Year 

Reading:  Fifth  and  sixth  grade 
plans 

Language :  Separate  classes 
Hygiene:  Sixth  grade  plans 
Arithmetic:  Separate  classes 
Geography:  Sixth  grade  plans 
Nature:  Sixth  grade  plans 
Spelling:  Sixth  grade  plans 


Second  Year 

Read  together,  if  necessary 

Separate  classes 

Fifth  grade  plans 

Separate  classes 

Fifth  grade  plans 

Fifth  grade  plans 

Fifth  grade  plans 


Group  Four,  Seventh  and  Eighth 
First  Year 

English:  Separate  classes 
Arithmetic 

Eighth  grade  history 
General  Physics 
Reading 
Sanitation 


Grades 

Second  Year 
Separate  classes 
Separate  classes 
Elementary  industrial  science 
Constitutional  History, 
National  and  Local. 
Reading 
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SUGGESTIVE  DAILY  PROGRAM 

The  following  is  a  suggested  arrangement  of  recitation  periods. 
The  extent  of  help  possible  in  study  periods  and  the  planning  of  de¬ 
finite  subjects  for  study  can  be  arranged  from  these. 

On  the  first  diay  of  school  a  progam,  should  be  made  out 
and  placed  where  all  can  see  it,  even  though  it  will  probably  re¬ 
quire  changing  later.  When  changes  are  made,  however,  they  should 
be  shown  promptly  on  the  written  schedule.  A  program  should  be 
followed  as  long  as  it  works  well,  but  a  change  in  the  order  of  sub¬ 
jects  is  sometimes  helpful. 


A  short  period  early  in  the  day  devoted  to  a  review  of  assign¬ 
ments  avoids  much  idleness  and  confusion. 

One  Teacher  School. 


9:00—  9:10 
9:10—  9:15 
9:15—  9:30 

9:30—  9:45 
9:45—  9:55 

9:55—10:05 

10:05—10.20 

10:20—10:30 

10:30—10:45 

10:45—11:00 

11:00—11:15 
11:15—11:25 
1 1 :25 — 1 1 :40 

11:40—12:00 
1:00—  1:15 
1:15—  1.25 
1:25—  1.40 
1:40—  1:50 
1 :50 —  2:00 

2:00—  2:15 

2:15—  2:30 
2:30—  2:40 
2:40—  2:50 
2:50—  3:00 
3:00—  3:15 


Opening  exercises 
Assignment 

Development  work  and  language,  first  and  second 
grades 

Nature  and  language,  third  and  fourth  grades 
Arithmetic  drill,  grammar  grades;  Reading  first 
grades 

Reading,  second  grade 

Language  and  reading,  alternating,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades 

Arithmetic  Drill — grammar  grades. 

Recess 

Sanitation,  eighth  grade,  two  days  per  week. 

Georgraphy,  seventh  grade,  three  days  per  week 
Arithmetic,  grammar  grades 
Reading,  third  grade 

Sense  training  and  number,  first  grade;  number, 
second  grade 
English,  eighth  grade 

Hygiene  and  nature,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
Phonics  and  word  drill,  first  and  second  grades 
English,  seventh  grade 
Writing  \ 

Reading,  first  grade,  followed  by  seat  or  black¬ 
board  work 

Georgraphy  and  history,  alternating,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades 

Reading  and  music,  alternating,  fourth  grade 
Recess;  dismiss  first  and  second  grades 
Arithmetic,  third  grade 
Arithmetic,  fourth  grade 
History,  eighth  grade. 
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3:15 —  3:25  Geogrophy  and  history,  alternating  third  and  fourth 
grades 

3:25 —  3:40  Hygiene  and  reading,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
3:40 —  3:50  Elementary  industrial  science  and  reading  alter¬ 
nating  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 


Two  Teacher  School,  Primary  Grades 


9:00—  9:10 
9:10—  9:20 
9:20—  9:40 
9:40—  9:50 
10:00—10:15 
10:15—10:30 
10:30—10:45 
10:45—11:00 
11:00—11:10 
11:10—11:30 

11:30—11:40 
11:40—12:00 
1:00—  1:15 
1:15—  1:35 
1:35—  1:45 
1:45—  2:00 
2:00—  2:05 
2:05—  2:10 
2:10—  2:30 
2:30—  2:40 
2:40—  2:55 
2:55—  3:10 
3:10—  3:30 


Opening  exercises 

Story,  first  and  second  grades 

Language,  third  and  fourth  grades 

Phonics,  first  and  second  grades 

Reading,  second  grade 

Reading,  first  grade 

Recess 

Reading,  third  grade 
Number,  second  grade. 

Writing,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades;  board 
work,  first  grade 
Music 

Reading,  fourth  grade 

Nature  and  language,  first  and  second  grades 

Geography,  third  and  fourth  grades 

Word  drill  on  reading,  first  grade 

Phonics,  third  and  fourth  grades 

Games 

Board  work,  first  and  second  grades 
Arithmetic 

Recess;  dismiss  first  and  second  grades 
Nature,  third  and  fourth  grades 
Story  and  art 

History  and  civics,  third  and  fourth  grades. 


Two  Teacher  School,  Grammar  Grades 


9:00—  9:10 
9:10—  9:20 
9:20—  9:40 

9:40—  9:50 
9:50' — 10:00 

10:10—10:30 

10:30—10:45 

10:45—11:00 

11:00—11:15 

11:15—11:35 

11:35—12:00 


Opening 

Assignment 

Reading,  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  oral  English, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  alternating 
Arithmetic  drill 

Arithmetic,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  teaching 
and  study 

History,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
Recess 

Hygiene,  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  sanitation, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  alternating 
Music 

Language  and  spelling;  seventh  grade 
Language  and  spelling,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
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1:00—  1:20 
1:20—  1:35 
1:35—  1:50 
1:50—  2:05 
2:05—  2:20 
2:20—  2:30 
2:30—  2:40 
2:40—  3:00 
3:00—  3:15 

3:15—  3:30 

3:00—  3:30 


Language  and  spelling,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 

Arithmetic,  fifth  grade 

Arithmetic,  sixth  grade 

Geography,  seventh  grade 

General  science,  seventh  and  eighth  grades 

Writing 

Recess 

Nature,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 

Geography,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  three  or  four 
days 

History,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  three  or  four 
days 

Art,  one  or  two  days. 


Three  Teacher  School 

The  three  teacher  school  is  a  problem  different  from  the  others. 
The  grammar  grade  department  consists  usually  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  The  program  for  this  department  is  similar  to  the 
graded  program.  The  other  departments  have  three  grades 
each.  The  simplest  organization  of  the  primary  department  is  to  have 
the  first  and  second  grades  come  one  half  day  each,  and  the  third 
grade  all  day,  though  they  may  be  dismissed  at  2:30  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Under  this  arrangement  the  daily  program  will  follow  closely 
the  graded  school  program  for  half  day  sessions.  A  suggestive  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  intermediate  grades  follows: 


Time  4th  Grade 

5th  Grade 

6th  Grade 

9:00—  9:10 
9:10—  9:20 
9:20—  9:35 

Opening  Exercises 
Assignment 

Hyg.  Mon.,  Tues. 

Hyg.  Wed.,  Th. 

9:35—  9:50 
9:50—10:00 

Reading 

Penmanship 

Penmanship 

Penmanship 

10:00—10:15 

10:15—10:30 

10:30—10:45 

10:45—11:00 

Recess 

Development  Work 

Reading 

Reading 

(Nature,  Geog.  Hist) 

11:00—11:15 

11:15—11:30 

Music 

Language 

Music 

Music 

1 1 :30 — 1 1 :45 
11:45—12:00 
1:00—1:15 

Language 

Nature,  Geog. 

Language 

Geog.  Mon.,  Tu. 

1:15—  1:30 

1 :30 —  1 :45 
1:45—  2:15 

Arithmetic 

Supervised  study 
and  art 

Wed.,  Th.,  F. 

Arithmetic 

2:15—  2:30 


Arithmetic 
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5th  Grade  6th  Grade 


2:30—  2:45 

Recess;  fourth 
grade  dismissed 

2:45—  2:55 

Spelling 

Spelling 

Spelling 

2:55—  3:15 

History  and 
Civics 

3:15—  3:30 

History 

TIME  APPORTIONMENT 

The  following  table  shows  the  time  (in  minutes)  assigned  to  each 
subject  each  week  in  the  first  six  grades.  This  apportionment  was  used 
by  the  committee  as  a  guide  in  the  organization  of  subject  matter,  and 
is  included  here  that  the  teacher  may  use  it  in  making  the  daily  pro¬ 
gram.  The  plan  provides  for  825  minutes  per  week  in  the  first  and 
second  grades,  1350  minutes  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  1500 
minutes  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  In  the  first  and  second  grades, 
the  825  minutes  will  permit  of  half-day  sessions.  If  all-day  sessions 
in  these  grades  are  held,  the  time  should  be  increased  by  one-third. 


Minutes  per  week 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr 

Gr. 

I. 

Fundamental  Skills 

Reading 

150 

150 

'  225 

200 

150 

150 

Phonics 

50 

50 

75 

50 

50 

50 

Spelling 

30 

75 

75 

50 

50 

Writing 

20 

50 

50 

50 

50 

Language 

25 

25 

75 

100 

150 

150 

Arithmetic 

50 

50 

125 

150 

150 

150 

II. 

Health :  Physical  Training  50 

50 

50 

50 

100 

100 

Organized  play  in  addi- 

tion  to  recess 

50 

50 

60 

60 

60 

60 

HI. 

Development  Work: 

200 

175 

200 

Civics  and  Morals 

50 

75 

75 

Nature 

50 

75 

75 

Geography 

History,  Stories  and 

75 

100 

100 

Biography 

50 

150 

150 

IV. 

Art  and  Music 

Art  and  Construction 

100 

100 

200 

175 

100 

100 

Music 

75 

75 

75 

75 

100 

100 

Free  Period 

75 

50 

120 

140 

140 

140 

Note — Work  in  language  is  part  of  development  work.  Time  listed 
for  reading  is  to  include  both  the  technical  drill  and  stories  and  poems. 
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KINDERGARTEN 

L  General  Objectives 

This  outline  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  every  teacher  of 
primary  grades  as  well  as  by  every  kindergartner  in  the  state. 

The  kindergarten  is*  a  society  of  children  engaged  in  play  and  its 
varied  forms  of  activity  through  which  the  child  unfolds  his  latent  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  learns  something  about  his  relationship  to  humanity  and 
to  nature. 

The  aim  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  self-development  of  the  child 
towards  an  ideal  social  life  through  the  use  of  play,  activities  and  a 
gradual  widening  of  social  experiences. 

The  home  may  be  able  to  provide  a  very  rich  material  environ- 
m<ent  for  the  cM Id  but  it  cannot  give  adequate  social  stimulus  and 
enough  opportunities  for  experience  needed  by  every  young  member 
of  society. 

The  kindergarten  is  an  ideal  laboratory  for  social  development; 
it  is  a  small  democracy. 

II.  Specific  Objectives  in  Terms  of  Instincts 

These  instincts  and  interests  will  develop  naturally  from  within 
the  child. 


The  instincts  of  childhood  are: 

1.  Be  active  physically  as  well 
as  mentally.  It  is  cruel  to  sting 
a  little  child  into  immobility 
through  fear. 

2.  Investigate,  explore  and 
satisfy  his  curiosity. 

3.  To  ask  questions.  The 
child  should  ask  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  questions.  He  will 
ask  them  df  only  given  a  chance. 

4.  Desire  to  express  his  ideas 
through  the  manipulation  and 
transformation  of  various  ma¬ 
terials. 

5.  A  desire  to  talk — express 
himself  orally — to  tell. 


Objectives  hoped  for: 

An  individual  who  can  move 
about  easily,  gracefully  and 
courteously.  Respect  for  law 
and  order. 

A  fund  of  valuable  truths. 

An  ever  increasing  interest  in 
life.  Power  to  answer  his 
own  questions. 

Increasing  power  of  motor  coor¬ 
dination.  Originality,  power 
to  create  objects  for  play  ac¬ 
tivities;  also  sympathy  for 
workers.  Care  of  material. 

Power  to  speak  distinctly  and  ex¬ 
press  ideas  freely.  Some  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy.  Respect  for 
other  children’s  opinions. 
Some  information. 
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6.  Desire  for  music,  songs, 
stories,  rhymes. 

7.  Desire  to  own  property. 

8.  Desire  to  be  near  and  co¬ 
operate  with  other  children. 


9.  Desire  to  serve  others. 
This  is  very  strong  in  the  young 
child  and  should  be  nurtured 
carefully. 

10.  The  parental  instinct. 

11.  A  desire  to  do,  dare  and 
solve  his  own  problems. 


12.  To  master  the  symbols  of 
reading  and  number.  This  de¬ 
sire  may  manifest  itself  in  the 
second  year  of  the  kindergarten 
and  should  be  capitalized  at  the 
time  it  first  appears. 


Power  to  concentrate.  Apprecia¬ 
tion  for  art  forms.  Ability  to 
create  simple  forms. 

Sense  of  property  rights. 

Power  to  lead  or  follow,  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  give  suggestions,  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  group  and 
to  play  fair.  To  be  la  good 
sport. 

Love  of  service,  some  sense  of 
responsibility,  power  to  perse¬ 
vere. 

Sympathy  for  others. 

Independence  and  interdepend¬ 
ence,  courage  to  try  new  activ¬ 
ities.  Faith  in  his  own  possi- 
billities  and  respect  for  other 
children^  achievements. 

More  independence.  Pleasure. 


The  environment  necessary  for  the  satisfying  of  the  child’s  de¬ 
sires  and  attainment  of  desired  objectives  will  be  carefully  worked 
out  in  our  outline  “Subject  Matter.” 


III.  Particularized  Objectives  in  Terms  of  acquired  Habits  and 
Abilities. 

These  objectives  are  included  in  the  following  tendencies,  habits 
and  attitudes  that  should  be  gradually  acquired  by  the  children. 

A.  Health  Habits. 

1.  Pupil  has  clean  body — nose,  teeth,  fingernails,  ears,  etc. 

2.  Brings  a  handkerchief,  takes  care  of  it,  and  uses  it  properly. 

3.  Washes  hands  before  eating,  and  after  using  toilet. 

4.  Keeps  fingers  and  materials  away  from  mouth,  nose  and 
ears. 

5.  Covers  mouth  when  sneezing  or  coughing. 

6.  Makes  a  proper  use  of  drinking  apparatus. 

7.  Handles  his  food  as  little  as  possible. 
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8.  Brings  no  candy  or  gum  to  school. 

9.  Select  a  suitable  chair  sits  on  its  correctly. 

10.  Holds  body  in  erect  position  when  standing. 


B.  Personal  Habits. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


Comes  regularly,  and  on  time. 

Comes  with  clean  clothes  and  keeps  reasonably  clean  dur¬ 
ing  recess. 

Wears  an  apron  when  using  clay  or  other  materials  that 
soil  the  clothing. 

Avoids  waste  of  material,  and  tidies  up  his  own  place. 

Puts  .all  material  away  fin  its  proper  place  as  soon  as  he 
is  through  using  it. 

Keeps  track  of  his  chair,  handles  it  properly,  and  keeps  it 
labeled. 

Responds  instantly  to  signals — or  quiet  music.  Quiet  music 
is  a  signal  for  perfect  silence. 

Obeys  'all  rational  requests.  The  teacher  should  make  no 
unjust  requests.  If  she  does  the  child  has  a  right  to  dis¬ 
obey. 

Eats  with  mouth  closed  and  takes  mouthful  of  right  size. 
Refrains  from  talking  when  mouth  is  full  of  food. 

Keeps  crumbs  on  plate  while  eating. 

Is  careful  with  books  and  other  materials. 

Values  and  takes  care  of  the  things  he  has  made. 

Is  reverent  at  devotion  time  or  on  solemn  occasions. 


C.  Social.  Moral  Habits. 


1.  Is  polite  on  entering  and  leaving  room. 

2.  Says  “please,  thank  you,  excuse  me,  good  morning,  good 
bye.” 

3.  Keeps  hands  off  other  people. 

4.  Is  friendly  toward  other  children. 

5.  Waits  for  his  turn. 

6.  Is  free  in  helping  to  create  laws  and  standards  of  conduct 
for  the  kindergarteni  democracy. 

7.  Is  diligent  in  executing  these  laws. 

8.  Appeals  to  the  teacher  for  help  only  when  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary. 

9.  Is  good-natured  when  punished  for  violation  of  law  or  under 
other  trying  circumstances. 

10.  Defends  himself  but  does  not  antagonize  other  children. 

11.  Assumes  responsibility  for  social  service  activities. 

12.  Performs  errands  satisfactorily. 

13.  Is  kind  to  smaller  children  and  kindergarten  pets. 

14.  Is  willing  to  share  kindergarten  materials  and  also  his 
own  possessions. 
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15.  Allow  child  who  first  obtains  possession  to  keep  object  a 
reasonable  length  of  time. 

16.  Respects  the  property  rights  of  other  children  and  refrains 
from  taking  kindergarten  material  without  permission. 

17.  Helps  to  keep  room  and  grounds  tidy. 

18.  Is  willing  to  replace  broken  objects. 

19.  Faces  his  audience  when  he  speaks. 

20.  Addresses  comrades  as  well  as  teacher. 

21.  Is  willing  to  listen  to  other  children. 

22.  Waits  until  previous  speaker  is  through  before  he  begins. 

23.  Washes  hands  before  serving.  The  kindergarten  at  the 
University  of  Utah  serves  a  lunch  consisting  of  a  cracker 
and  a  bottle  of  milk  each  day. 

24.  Serves  from  right  side.  No  reaching  across  table. 

25.  Takes  what  is  near  instead  of  picking  for  the  best. 

26.  Holds  cup  by  handle  when  serving. 

27.  Finds  owner  of  lost  property. 


D.  Intellectual  Habits. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


Comprehends  when  addressed  in  clear,  simple  English. 
Expresses  himself  freely,  and  asks  questions  without  fear. 
Speaks  distinctly  and  audibly. 

Uses  no  baby  talk. 

Says  “Get”  instead  of  “git”;  “I  have”  instead  of  “I  got”; 
“May”  instead  of  “can”. 

Is  free  and  spontaneous  in  all  activities. 

Shows  initiative  in  giving  suggestions. 

Is  willing  to  take  suggestion. 

Can  plan  activities  in  advance. 

Sticks  to  his  plan. 

Concentrates  .a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Can  detect  a  limitation  and  appreciate  success. 

Finds  useful  occupations  when  others  are  finished. 

Can  listen  to  and  interpret  simple  music  with  rythmic  bod¬ 
ily  music. 

Can  interpret  music  played  by  band  instruments. 

Can  carry  a  simple  melody  with  or  without  a  piano. 

Can  repeat  the  popular  Nursery  Rhymes. 

Is  free  in  representative  play. 

Dramatizes  Nursery  Rhymes  and  simple  stories  freely. 
Narrates  simple  stories. 

Can  recognize  his  own  name  when  placed  on  h'is  chasir. 
hook,  etc. 


E.  Motor  Skills. 


1.  Prevents  parents  and  others  from  putting  his  wraps  on  at 
home. 
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2.  Removes  his  own  wraps  and  hangs  them  on  his  own  hook. 
Each  child  should  be  provided  with  his  own  hanger  at 
home. 

3.  Keeps  the  hanger  in  repair. 

4.  Fasten  rubbers  together  with  a  clothes  peg  or  keeps  them 
in  a  bag. 

5.  Takes  off  and  puts  on  his  own  rubbers. 

6.  Moves  about  freely  with  ease  and  without  unnecessary 
noise. 

7.  Closes  doors  quietly. 

8.  Folds  the  workaprons  neatly. 

9.  Carries  liquids  carefully. 

10.  Ties  shoe  strings,  sashes,  ribbons,  etc. 

11.  Uses  scissors  and  large  needle. 

12.  Can  use  spade,  shovel,  fork,  rake,  hoe,  with  some  degree  of 
skill. 

13.  Can  hammer  and  saw. 

14.  Arranges  flowers  well. 

15.  Carries  materials  without  dropping  them. 

16.  Can  use  the  mop  to  wipe  water  from  the  floors. 

17.  Dusts  the  furniture  neatly. 

18.  Can  wash  and  wipe  dishes. 

19.  Can  run,  hop,  skip,  jump,  gallop  with  ease  and  grace. 

IV.  Suggestions  Regarding  Suitable  Subject  Matter. 

The  subject  matter  must  originate  within  the  experiences  of  the 
child  and  culminate  in  society.  The  child  in  its  relationship  to  the 
basic  institution,  the  home,  forms  the  main  line  of  activity,  running 
through  the  year.  Nature  aspects  that  affect  the  home  are  used. 
“The  home  life  in  its  setting  of  house,  furniture,  utensils,  etc.,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  occupations  carried  on  tin  the  home,  offers,  accord¬ 
ingly,  material  which  is  direct  in  its  relationship  to  the  child,  and 
which  he  naturally  tends  to  reproduce  in  imaginative  form.  There  is 
a  sufficient  variety  in  the  activities,  furnishings,  and  instrumental¬ 
ities  of  the  home  from  which  the  children  come,  to  give  continual 
diversity.  It  touches  the  civic  and  industrial  life  at  this  and  that 
point;  these  concerns  can  be  brought  in  which  are  desirable,  without 
going  beyond  the  unity  of  the  main  topic.  Thus  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  foster  that  sense  which  is  the  basis  of  attention,  and  of  all 
intellectual  gowth,  a  sense  of  continuity.  These  activities  are  also 
sufficiently  full  of  ethical  relations  and  suggestive  of  moral  duties  to 
afford  plenty  of  material  for  giving  the  child  moral  training. 
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Suggestive  Detailed  Plan  for  Late  Summer: 


1.  Topics  for  conversation. 

2.  Excursions 


6.  Rhythms 

7.  Literature 


3.  Songs 

4.  Music 

5.  Games 


8.  Manual  Art  Projects 

9.  Domestic  Activities 

10.  Pictures. 


I.  Topics  for  conversation. 

1.  General  peparation  in  the  home  for  kindergarten  and  school. 

2.  Stores  that  supply  clothes,  etc. 

3.  Getting  the  doll  family  ready  for  kindergarten. 

4.  Detailed  preparation  in  the  home  each  morning.  How  each 
child  can  help  to  dress  and  undress,  learn  to  put  his  clothes  away, 
go  to  bed  early,  get  up  as  soon  as  he  is  called. 

5.  How  the  children  come  to  kindergarten :  walk,  ride  on  car,  or 
auto.  Time  for  beginning  kindergarten.  How  the  clock  helps. 
Value  of  being  on  time.  If  late  what  must  we  do?  Signals  for  circle 
period,  clock,  piano. 

6.  A  detailed  study  of  our  new  home.  How  can  we  take  care 
of  it.  Our  parents  bought  it.  Let  the  children  select  the  work  they 
desli're  to  do.  Assign  hooks,  chairs,  etc.  Locate  different  materials. 

7.  The  school  building — different  rooms.  Work  of  the  different 
people — principal,  janitor. 

8.  The  grounds.  Locate  the  different  buildings  and  find  out  what 
they  are  used  for.  Talk  about  the  play  ground,  lawns,  etc.  Visit  the 
school  garden  and  gather  seed. 

9.  The  children’s  homes.  Members  of  our  family — mother,  father, 
etc.  Work  of  these  members.  The  children’s  work.  Servants  or  help¬ 
ers  in  the  home.  Where  our  homes  are  located.  What  they  are  mads 
of.  A  brief  study  of  the  surroundings.  Talk  about  animals  that  help; 
also  nets. 

II.  Excursions. 

1.  Through  the  school  building. 

2.  Visit  the  grounds  and  garden. 

3.  Visit  some  of  the  children’s  homes.  Why? 

4.  Some  of  the  stores  that  supply  materials  used  in  getting  us 
ready  for  kindergarten — shoes,  clothes,  etc. 

III.  Songs. 

1.  By  the  children: 

Bye  Baby  Bunting — Crowninshield. 
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Hickory  Dickory  Dock — Crowninshield. 

Wee  Willie  Winkee — Crowninshield. 

Good-morning  to  all — Patty  Hill  Book. 

(Children  suggest  way  of  changing  it.) 

Skip  to  School  by  Nine — Patty  Hill  Book. 

Let  a  Little  Sunshine  In. 

Good  Morning  to  the  Sun — Child  Land. 

Pussy  Cat — Mother  Goose. 

2.  To  the  children: 

Father’s  and  Mother’s  Care — Hill. 

IV.  Music. 

Quiet 

Vesper  Bells 
Moon  Moths. 

Fifth  Nocturne. 

Victrola. 

Baby  and  I. 

V.  Representations  and  Games. 

Getting  ready  for  kindergarten — waking  up,  dressing,  washing 
and  combing,  eating  breakfast.  Bidding  parents  good-bye  as  the  child¬ 
ren  leave  home.  Coming  on  cars  or  walking,  greeting  teachers  and 
friends,  hanging  wraps  up,  forming  circle.  Establish  definite  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct.  Represent  other  work  of  father,  mother,  children. 
Represent  other  activities  that  are  discussed  during  the  conversation 
period. 

Games. 

Early  Monday  morning. 

Ball  games  developed  from  the  children. 

Circle  tag. 

Use  some  of  the  game  periods  for  free  play  inside  and  also  out  on 
the  play  ground, 

VI.  Rhythms. 

1.  With  the  body.  Free  interpretation. 

a.  Run  tag. 

b.  Picking  flowers. 

c.  Leap. 

d.  Blue  Danube. 


2.  With  the  instruments. 
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VII.  Literature. 

1.  Little  Sleepy  Head  (Maud  Lindsay:  Story  Garden). 

Tickety  Tock. 

Three  Bears. 

Three  Pigs. 

Ginger  Bread  Man. 

The  Lovely  Moon  (Story  Garden). 

2.  Jack  be  nimble. 

Hickory  Dickory  Dock. 

Diddle,  Diddle,  Dumpling. 

Hey  Diddle,  Diddle. 

Finger  Plays. 

Baby’s  Shoe. 

Open  and  Shut  them. 

This  is  the  Mother’s  etc. 

This  little  boy  is  going  to  bed. 

VIII.  Manual  Arts  Activities. 


1. 

Fastening  frames. 

2. 

Bead  stringing. 

3. 

Free  play  with  sand,  clay,  paper  and 

tiles. 

4. 

Design  dolls’  clothes. 

5. 

Wash  and  iron  dolls  bed  linen. 

6. 

Make  a  dust  bag  for  the  dusters. 

7. 

Make  furniture  for  the  dolls  from 

wood. 

8. 

Decorations  for  the  rooms. 

9. 

Doilies  for  lunch. 

10. 

Free  play  with  blocks. 

11. 

Build  houses  and  furniture  for  the 

dolls. 

12. 

Free  play  with  chalk. 

Illustrate  on  blackboard  or  paper 

the  different  experiences 

described  or  discussed  (Mass  Drawing.) 

IX.  Domestic  Activities. 

Care  of  doll  family  each  day. 

Dust  the  kindergarten  room. 

Water  the  plants. 

Keep  the  yard  clean. 

Serve  lunch. 

Care  for  all  materials. 

Care  of  sand  table. 
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X.  Pictures. 

Baby  Pictures. 

Y.  Suggestions  Concerning  Technique  of  Instruction. 

Self  activity  is  the  keynote  of  the  kindergarten.  The  driving  power 
should  be  within  the  child.  Development  instead  of  dictation  is  the 
method.  The  kindergarten  exists  for  the  child  and  he  should  begin 
to  function  as  soon  as  he  enters. 

1.  He  is  to  help  create  the  laws  or  standards  of  conduct.  If  this  is 
done  the  child  naturally  assume  the  responsibility  of  executing  these 
laws.  This  relieves  the  teacher  of  the  unpleasant  duty  of  being  con¬ 
stantly  disciplining.  In  fact  need  for  discipline  almost  vanishes.  The 
teacher  is  called  upon  only  as  a  court  of  last  appeal. 

2.  The  children  should  be  permitted  to  assume  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  care  of  their  kindergarten  home.  They  should  carry 
this  responsibility  for  several  days.  A  frequent  change  is  necessary 
in  order  to  give  wider  experience.  We  find  that  the  office  of  “Traffic 
Police”  is  very  much  desired  while  “Care  of  the  Wash  Bowls”  goes 
begging.  The  child  must  not  shirk  responsibility.  His  comrades 
usually  see  that  he  does  his  work. 

3.  The  children  should  help  plan  the  curriculum.  Utilize  every 
worth-while  suggestion. 

4.  The  modern  kindergarten  permits  much  freedom  in  self-directed 
projects.  We  supply  the  environment  and  then  permit  the  child  to 
satisfy  his  legitimate  interests.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher 
is  to  “turn  the  child  loose”  while  she  reads  a  novel  or  sews.  She  must 
be  alert. 

a.  Ready  to  help  when  asked. 

b.  Ready  to  give  help  when  needed  but  not  sought. 

c.  Studying  her  children. 

Record  keeping  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  child  is  to  be  stimu¬ 
lated  along  proper  lines  and  if  the  teacher  is  to  be  able  to  record  prog¬ 
ress  along  the  lines  listed  in  “Desired  Objectives.”  A  loose-leaf  book 
with  index  tabs  which  have  the  children’s  names  along  the  edge  makes 
it  easy  for  the  teacher  to  keep  a  record. 

5.  The  teacher  should  choose  some  of  the  projects.  She  stimulates 
the  children  to  wish  to  make  a  similar  project  or  to  co-operate  with 
her  in  making  hers,  then  the  group  works  out  the  “How  together.”  e.  g. 
The  teacher  desires  a  jar  of  Narcissus  plants  for  decoration  and  she 
secure®  some  bulbs.  She  has  the  sack  of  bulbs  and  arouses  curiosity 
by  letting  the  children  feel  of  the  sack. 

6.  Children  should  test  their  projects.  If  a  kite  is  made  It  should 
be  taken  outride. 
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VI.  Tests  and  Means  of  Determining  Whether  Objectives  Have  Been 
Obtained. 

1.  A  Tentative  Inventory  of  Habits  by  Dr.  Agnes  L.  Rogers, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 
30  cents. 

2.  Pintner-Cunmngham,  Mental  Test,  World  Book  Company,  2126 
Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 

This  test  has  been  created  especially  for  kindergarten  children. 

VII.  Suggestive  Books.  (Not  officially  adopted.) 

I.  Theory. 

1.  Misunderstood  Children  by  Harrison — Deseret  News  Book 
Store. 

2.  When  Children  Err  by  Harrison — Deseret  News  Book  Store. 

3.  How  To  Know  Your  Child  by  Harrison — Deseret  News  Book 
.  Store. 

4.  Social  Education  by  Scott — Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Relad  two  chapters  on  Self  Organized  Group  Work. 

II.  Songs. 

1.  Crowninshield :  Mother  Goose  Songs — Deseret  News  Book 
Store,  $1.00. 

2.  Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm,  Book  I,  Arthur  Schmidt, 
120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  $1.00. 

3.  Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm,  Book  II,  Arthur  Schmidt, 
120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  $1.00. 

4.  Primary  Melodies  by  ,  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

5.  Thirty-six  Songs  for  Children  by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co., 
Boston. 

III.  Literature. 

1.  A  Story  Garden  for  Small  Children  by  Maud  Lindsay, 
Deseret  News  Book  Store. 

2.  The  Story  Teller  by  Maud  Lindsay,  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep¬ 
herd  Co.,  Boston. 

3.  All  About  Johnnie  Jones  by  Carolyn  Berhoeff,  Milton  Brad¬ 
ley  Co.,  20  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

4.  Peter  Rabbit  by  Beatrix  Potter,  Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

5.  Little  Black  Lambs  by  Helen  Bannerman,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes,  N.  Y. 
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6.  Little  Black  Quasha  by  Helen  Bannerman,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes,  N.  Y. 

7.  Little  Black  Quebba  by  Helen  Biannerman,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes,  N.  Y. 

8.  Little  Black  Mingo  by  Helen  Bannerman,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes,  N.  Y. 

9.  Elephant  and  Zoo  Man  by  C.  E.  Kilborne,  Penn.  Pub.  Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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READING 

For  Teachers:  1.  Manuals  and  Helps  accompanying  each  set  of 
basal  readers. 

2.  Watkins’  How  to  Teach  Silent  Reading  to 
Beginners. 

3.  Wells’  Project  Teaching. 

Objectives  in  Teaching  Silent  Reading 

(a)  A  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  and  function  of  Silent 
Reading  in  grades  above  the  second. 

1.  Silent  Reading  means  the  effective  increase  of  Rate 
and  Comprehension. 

2.  Comprehension  is  NOT  merely  reproduction. 

(b)  Authorities  assert  that  successful  increase  of  RATE  AND 
COMPREHENSION  requires— 

1.  Special,  appropriate  and  varied  materials — 

Inspiration  and  appreciation 

Instruction 

Information 

Practical  Thought  Tests 

2.  A  special,  definite  method  for  stressing  RATE  AND 
COMPREHENSION. 

(c)  The  increase  of  RATE  AND  COMPREHENSION  is  the  most 
valuable  power  which  can  be  given  to  pupils — affects  all 
school  subjects  and  all  reading  after  leaving  school. 

(d)  Thousands  of  reliable  reports  and  tests  prove  that  the  read¬ 
ing  power  of  any  class  may  be  doubled  in  one  year,  affecting 
a  saving  of  time  and  money. 

(e)  To  keep  in  mind  that  reading  more  rapidly  and  with  greater 
independence  is  the  highest  form  of  self  activity. 

(f)  To  keep  in  mind  the  three  kinds  of  necessary  reading — 

1.  The  literature  for  inspiration  and  ideals. 

2.  Reading  for  instruction. 

3.  Reading  for  information. 

(g)  To  remember  that  lip  moving,  word  calling,  and  oral  reading 
prevent  an  increase  of  RATE  AND  COMPREHENSION. 

INTRODUCTION 

There  are  two  approaches  to  reading  in  common  practice.  The 
one  seeks  to  gain  the  objective  by  the  phonetic-word-study  method; 
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the  other,  by  the  introduction  of  the  sentence  as  the  starting  point. 
The  notion  of  the  former  seems  to  be  that  the  child  gets  the  thought 
through  the  word;  in  the  latter  the  assumption  is  that  the  child  acquires 
knowledge  of  words  through  the  thought  expressed  4n  the  sentence  as 
a  whole.  In  other  words,  children  learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  words 
not  by  a  study  of  isolated  words  but  through  their  functional  use  in 
sentences.  If  the  child’s  attention  is  directed  to  single  words  or  even 
phrases  as  separate  and  distinct  entities,  he  learns  to  name  what  to 
him  are  in  reality  meaningless  symbols,  and  he  acquires  the  “word¬ 
calling”  habit  instead  of  acquiring  real  reading  ability. 

We  learn  most  by  the  functional  use  of  any  tool  be  it  physical  or 
mental.  And  so  with  the  child.  He  acquires  meanings  of  words 
through  the  context  and  not  the  context  through  a  study  of  separate 
words.  Words  have  different  shades  of  meaning  according  to  the  sen¬ 
tences  in  which  they  are  used  in  oral  discourse  according  to  the  way 
they  are  spoken  by  the  user. 

Oral  reading  in  the  elementary  school  has  been  very  much  over¬ 
done.  At  one  time  it  was  regarded  as  being  of  primary  consequence, 
because  at  that  time  there  was  a  distinct  social  need  for  it.  Before  the 
days  of  the  daily  newspaper,  the  specialized  magazine,  and  books 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  member  of  the  home  ig roup,  in  the  days 
when  books  were  scarce,  the  family  came  together  in  the  evening 
and  one  member  read  aloud  while  the  others  listened.  Times  change 
but  the  practices  to  which  they  gave  rise  tend  to  persist.  And  so  the 
fetish  of  much  oral  reading  in  the  grades  has  continued  long  after 
the  practical  needs  for  it  have  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  very  little  social 
need  for  training  in  oral  reading  at  the  present  time.  Consequently,  its 
use  in  the  primary  grades  must  be  justified  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view.  Its  use  there  serves  as  a  means  by  which  the  teacher 
gets  the  child  into  the  situation  of  silent  reading.  When  that  has 
been  accomplished,  oral  reading  has  served  its  primary  purpose.  Oral 
reading  should  be  considered  a  less  important  objective  in  itself;  it 
should  function  more  as  a  means  to  the  more  important  objective 
thoughtful  silent  reading.  By  melans  o/f  orall  reading  the  teacher  is  able 
however,  to  keep  a  check  on  the  child’s  progress  until  this  end  has  been 
achieved. 


FIRST  GRADE 


General  Objectives. 

1.  To  stimulate  thinking — the  first  experience  a  child  should  have 
in  reading  is  thought  getting. 

2.  To  quicken  the  pupil’s  memory  and  moral  powers — to  control 
behavior. 

3.  To  increase  the  imagination  by  the  description  of  scenes  and 
persons. 
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4.  To  give  pleasure. 

Specific  Objectives. 

1.  The  cultivation  of  the  desire  to  read. 

2.  The  ability  to  interpret  and  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
what  is  read. 

3.  Ability  to  pronounce  words  promptly  and  correctly. 

4.  Ability  to  tell  the  story  in  connection  with  nature,  observa¬ 
tion,  health  and  literature  talks. 

Basal  Readers: 

Natural  Method  Primer 
Teachers’  Edition 
Students’  Edition 
Natural  Method  First  Reader 
Free  &  Treadwell  Primer  and  First  Reader 
Story  Hour  &  First  Reader 
Winston,  Primer  and  First  Reader 
Elson  Runkel  Primer  (revised  edition) 

Elson  Runkel  First  Reader  (revised  edition) 

New  Barnes’  Primer  and  First  Reader 
Every  Day  Classics,  Pritner  and  First  Reader 
Bolenius  Primer  &  First  Reader 
Studies  in  Reading,  Primer  &  First  Reader 
Additional  Primer. 

For  supplementary  readers,  see  book  list  adopted  by  State  Text 
book  Commission. 

Subject  Matter  for  First  Grade: 

There  are  four  sources  of  subject  matter  for  reading  in  the  first 
grade. 

1.  Interesting  everyday  experiences  based  on  the  child’s  own 
activities. 

2.  Stories  told  or  read  to  the  children.  These  may  be  animal  or 
nature  sto rites,  humorous  stories;  folk  tales  and  fables;  cumulative  tales 
or  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

3.  Reading  books  and  supplementary  socialized  reading  material. 
Several  primers  should  be  provided,  so  that  children  of  varied  ability 
may  have  as  much  reading  material  as  they  can  profitably  assimilate. 
If  supplemental  material  is  limited,  ask  children  to  bring  old  readers 
(large  print)  or  nursery  books,  which  they  may  have  at  home.  Child¬ 
ren  should  be  induced  to  read  street  signs,  price  lists,  guide  posts, 
warning  signals,  and  to  understand  the  purpose  for  which  the  signs 
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were  made,  such  as  House  for  Sale,  Rooms  for  Rent,  Welcome,  Keep 
off  the  Lawn,  Post  No  Bills,  Dumping  Ground,  Measles,  Boy  Wanted, 
No  Peddlers  Allowed,  Closing  Sales,  Keep  to  the  Right,  etc. 

4.  In  addition  to  these  three  sources  of  subject  matter  there  is  a 
fourth — motivated  silent  reading.  Among  the  subjects  suggested  for 
this  are:  Action  reading,  directions  for  playing  a  game;  directions 
for  a  project  or  for  the  construction  of  an  object  to  be  used  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  project.  Care  should  be  taken  to  choose  sentences  thtait  the 
pupils  can  read  easily.  In  this  way  many  monosyllabic  action  sentences 
may  be  given  at  various  times  of  the  day  when  children  are  in  need  of 
exercise.  Such  reading  gives  opportunity  for  the  doing  of  things  and 
the  play  idea  is  carried  over  into  a  meaningful  activity.  These  sentences 
evolved  gradually  and  with  care  come  in  time  to  take  the  place  of  the 
spoken  word.  When  written,  upon  the  beard  with  the  child’s  name  that 
pupil  proceeds  to  do  as  requested,  having  silently  read  as  teacher  w.rote 
upon  the  board. 

Selection  of  Methods. 

The  sentence  .or  thought- getting  method  is  the  one  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  child  in  his  first  attempts  at  reading.  He  prefers 
a  whole  thought.  When  giving  expression  to  something  of  interest  he 
speaks  without  hesitation  and  with  the  best  of  expression.  In  reading 
of  this  kind  he  must  Interpret  whole  sentences.  The  sentence  method 
is  followed  by  the  phrases  and  words  and  that  in  turn  by  phonics.  The 
three  are  interdependent  and  there  should  be  a  constant  moving  back 
and  forth  among  them. 

Most  of  the  published  series  of  readers  contain  teachers’  manuals 
which  give  directions  for  teaching  each  of  the  reading  lessons  during 
the  first  few  months  in  the  first  grade.  These  manuals  contain  excel¬ 
lent  lessons  and  materials  which  will  give  the  inexperienced  teacher  a 
concrete  idea  of  a  skillful  beginning  in  teaching  reading.  First  grade 
teachers  should  understand  before  beginning  their  work  Which  of  the 
readers  will  be  used  as  a  beginning  book  and  should  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  manual  designed  to  accompany  the  book  selected.  When 
the  second  book  is  taken  up,  the  second  manual  should  be  compared  with 
the  first  manual,  and  the  instruction  so  modified  as  not  to  conflict  in 
any  particular  with  the  method  outlined  in  first  manual.  In  general 
that  method  sis  good  which  subordiates  the  mechanical  elements  to  the 
content  and  at  the  same  time  develops  the  technique  of  reading  to  a 
degree  of  skill  that  facilitates  interpretation,  comprehension  and  speed. 


Pre-Primer  Blackboard  Reading  and  Chart  Reading. 

No  time  for  beginning  to  read  from  books  can  be  definitely  fixed. 
The  time  suggested  is  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  Teachers  should  plan 
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to  include  in  this  work  the  vocabulary  found  in  the  first  reader  to  be 
used. 

The  teaching  of  this  vooabulary  should  consist  of  blackboard  read¬ 
ing  and  chart  reading  based  on  action  words,  incidental  reading,  and 
nursery  rhymes.  The  skill  acquired  in  preparation  of  this  kind  enables 
the  children  to  begin  the  reading  of  simple  book  material  with  flu¬ 
ency  and  comparative  ease. 

Mechanics,  or  training  in  the  the  independent  phonetic  analysis  of 
new  or  unfamiliar  words,  should  be  conducted  in  separate  periods. 

Procedure  in  Pre-Primer  Work 

1.  Oral  Story,  game,  rhyme  or  experiences.  Fixing  the  vocabulary. 

a.  Teacher  tells  story. 

b.  Conversation  on  subject  matter. 

c.  Individual  children  repeat  the  story,  repeating  the 
sentences  literally. 

d.  Playing  and  dramatizing. 

2.  Bo^rd  Work. 

a.  The  essential  thoughts  in  proper  sequence,  written  on 
the  blackboad.  Eye  training.  Establishment  of  rela¬ 
tions. 

b.  Children  learn  to  recognize  by  position,  (1)  the  lines 
and  (2)  the  phrases  and  principal  words  in  the  story 
which  they  have  made  up.  There  should  always  be 
continuity  of  thought  rather  than  miscellaneous  lot  of 
sentences. 

c.  Recognition  of  the  sentence  is  the  first  step.  Individual 
children  read  sentence  in  answer  to  a  well  formulated 
question  by  teacher,  not  word  by  word,  but  as  a  whole. 
Teacher  draws  pointer  along  the  sentence  to  establish 
correct  eye  movement. 

d.  Sentence  is  divided  into  phrases  or  thought  group. 

e.  Children  recognize  phrases  and  single  words  by  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  same  sentence. 

f.  Recognition  of  words  by  comparison. 

g.  Independent  recognition  of  words. 

h.  Drill  in  re-arrangement  of  words. 

i.  Reading  of  the  whole. 

Beginning  Book  Reading: 

After  four  to  eight  weeks  of  development  work,  the  children  are 
ready  and  eager  for  the  much  cherished  and  promised  books.  The 
chart  and  blackboard  lessons  should  lead  up  to  the  primer,  so  that  for 
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several  days  after  children  begin  the  primer  they  will  meet  familiar 
words  in  slightly  different  relations. 

Much  easy  reading  is  better  than  a  few  pages  of  difficult  reading. 
It  is  best  then  to  use  two  basal  books  at  the  same  time,  one  in  the 
forenoon  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon  as  the  change  from  easy  to 
difficult  reading  is  too  great  in  any  one  book  to  follow  it  page  for  page. 

Steps  in  reading  from  the  book: 

There  is  no  one  and  only  orthodox  order  of  presenting  the  les¬ 
son.  The  one  most  commonly  used  by  successful  teachers  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  The  oral  story  told  in  an  informal,  animated  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  manner. 

2.  The  reproduction  of  story  in  dramatization. 

3.  Conversation  based  on  the  story,  accompanied  by  black¬ 
board  work  to  assist  the  children  with  the  teachnical  difficulties 
they  may  encounter  in  the  text. 

4.  Finding  sentences,  phrases  and  words  in  the  text. 

5.  Word  study,  sight  and  phonetic. 

Silent  Reading. 

Oral  reproduction  in  answer  to  questions.  The  children  are  to  ask 
questions  on  what  was  read  and  be  responsible  for  the  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  the  answers. 

They  may  perform  an  action  or  carry  out  instructions  to  show 
correct  interpretation  of  the  silent  reading. 

Oral  Reading 

Gradually  increasing  from  one  sentence  to  two  or  more,  then  to 
a  paragraph,  and  to  an  entire  story. 

Subordinate  Phrases  of  Work  in  Reading,  Paralleling  Reading  for 
Word  and  Phrase  Drills: 

Drill  recitations  should  be  short  and  spirited,  otherwise  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  fatigue  and  monotony. 

“Drills  on  sentences,  phrases  and  words  become  necessary  but 
should  be  of  a  sort  to  associate  form  and  meaning  rather  than 
to  make  form  an  end  itself.” 

“Five  minutes  a  day  spent  in  thorough  and  systematic  work  will 
accomplish  more  than  twenty  minutes  of  listless  activity.” 

Much  reading  on  a  low  gradient  is  better  than  many  word  drills. 
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Purpose  or  Aim  of  Word  Drill: 

To  develop  rapid  and  correct  recognition  of  words. 

To  enlarge  the  pupil’s  vocabulary. 

To  enable  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  printed  words  as  symbols 
for  the  ideas  and  vocal  images  which  he  already  knows. 

To  insure  correct  interpretation  and  comprehension. 

Suggested  Games  and  Devices: 

1.  Matching  words,  phrase  or  sentence  groups.  The  object  is 
to  teach  the  child  that  certain  symbols,  regardless  of  posi¬ 
tion,  size  or  color  always  represent  a  certain  word. 

Have  a  period  separate  and  distinct  from  the  reading 
lesson  for  word  study  and  vocabulary  drills.  The  same  words 
must  be  recognized  in  many  new  connections. 

2.  Children  when  called  upon  recite  the  words  or  phrases  on 
cards  that  are  rapidly  flashed  in  turn. 

'  3.  Word  or  phrase  cards  are  placed  along  the  blackboard 

ledge.  Two  children  are  competitors.  The  teacher  or  some 
selected  child  gives  a  word.  The  competitors  who  have 
pointers  strive  to  be  first  to  point  to  word  or  phrase;  the  one 
one  who  does  so  scores  one  for  each  word  called.  The 
winner  is  rewarded  by  calling  words  to  be  found  by  the 
next  two  players. 

4.  As  cards  bearing  words  or  phrases  are  exposed  by  the 
teacher,  the  children  called  upon  say  the  word  or  phrase 
and  give  a  sentence  from  the  reader,  story  or  their  own  exr 
perience  containing  the  word  or  phrase  group. 

5.  For  further  games  and  devices  see,  “Reading  and  Phonics 
for  Primary  Grades”,  Page  20. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Objectives 

To  develop  the  ability  to  comprehend  accurately. 

To  establish  correct  habits  of  association  of  words  and  their 
meanings. 

To  acquire  the  power  to  analyze  words  having  common  phone¬ 
tic  elements  and  from  their  elements  to  reconstruct  new  words. 

Attitudes,  Interests,  Tastes: 

A  desire  to  read. 

An  interest  in  the  ability  to  increase  the  sphere  of  social  ex¬ 
perience. 
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Reading  for  pleasure. 

Appreciation  of  good  literature. 

^  By  the  time  pupils  have  reached  Second  Grade,  reading  should 
have  become  a  pleasure.  Reading  should  never  become  a  mere  rote 
or  mechanical  exercise;  the  thought-getting  objective  must  always  be 
present. 

Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  plod  through  sentences,  para- 
praphs  and  lessons  in  ia  way  which  invariably  discourages  improve¬ 
ment  and  causes  gradual  deterioration.  All  work  should  aim  to  put 
the  class  into  the  atmosphere  required  by  the  selections  so  that  the 
reading  mtay  be  fluent,  intelligent  and  spirited. 

If  pupils  have  been  poorly  taught  in  First  Grade  and  if  they 
read  in  a  listless  monotone,  the  teacher  must  not  expect  to  change 
the  results  by  formal  corrective  work.  Bad  habits  will  be  era¬ 
dicated  only  by  supplying  an  abundance  of  reading  of  interesting 
child  classics,  separting  formal  word  study  from  the  reading  proper. 
Fluency  in  reading  is  stumulated  by  the  teacher  asking  questions 
which  are  answered  in  the  reading.  Whole  phrases  or  thoughts  are 
read  Hn  response  to  such  questions.  Much  reading  improves  ability. 
We  learn  to  read  by  reading. 

Method 

1.  Reading  as  related  to  history,  nature  study,  health  habits, 
literature,  to  be  adapted  to  the  children’s  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests. 

2.  Selected  lessons  in  the  second  half  of  the  First  Readers 
should  be  briefly  reviewed  during  first  few  weeks  of  school. 

3.  Avoid  attempting  too  difficult  material,  thereby  discouraging 
the.  pupil  and  thus  destroying  interest.  Encourage  much 
sight  reading  of  simple  material  from  supplemental  books. 

4.  Use  one  of  the  basal  texts  for  morning  period  and  different 
reading  materials  for  afternoon  period.  The  afternoon  period 
should  embrace  much  oral  and  silent  reading  of  easier  material 
so  as  to  increase  rate,  fluency,  and  fix  the  habits  initiated  in 
the  morning  exercise.  This  reading  should  be  as  varied  as 
possible. 

Suggestions  for  comprehension  or  silent  reading  exercises: 

1.  Teacher  reads  or  tells  parts  of  (interesting  (stories;  then 
leaves  the  books  where  the  children  can  get  them.  Why? 

2.  Have  table  or  shelf  in  the  room  with  attractive  books 
suited  to  the  stage  of  development  and  varying  interests  of 
the  children.  Allow  pupills  to  go  to  the  table  when  not 
otherwise  engaged. 
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3.  Pup/ills  read  to  find  answers  to  questions. 

4.  Read  the  exact  words  of  a  certain  character  in  the  story. 

5.  Permit  the  children  to  show  by  action  or  by  picturing  what 
they  have  gathered  silently.  When  the  story  as  a  whole 
has  been  actually  -lived  by  the  children,  they  are  ready  to 
relad  it. 

6.  Read  the  story  to  find  which  characters  are  liked  the  best, 
which  are  the  funniest,  the  saddest,  etc. 

7.  In  stories  such  as  “The  Pig  and  the  Hen,”  read  the  selection 
to  find  out  who  quarreled,  what  the  quarrel  was  about  and 
the  best  way  to  end  the  quarrel. 

8.  Read  a  story  to  plan  scenes  and  characters  for  dramatiza¬ 
tion  to  be  given  at  a  school  assembly  or  before  the  pupils 

<j f  another  room. 

9;  Use  short  exposure  sentences,  phrases,  and  word  d tills  to 
get  quick  recognition,  and  -increased  rate  in  silent  reading. 

10.  illustrate  stories  with  free  hand  cuttings  or  drawings  to 

clarify  thought.  v_ 

11.  Change  the  ending  of  a  story.  Class  decides  which  ending 
is  best  fitted  for  the  story. 

For  further  details  see  “Reading  and  Phonics  for  Primary 
Grades.” 

Basal  Readers: 

Natural  Method  Second  Reader 

Story  Hour  Second  Reader 

Free  and  Treadwell  Second  Reader 

Elson  Second  Reader 

Every  Day  Classics,  Second  Reader 

Bolenius — Silent  Readers — Book  Two 

Winson  Reader — Book  Two 

New  Barnes  Reader,  Book  Two 

Studies  fin  Reading,  Book  Two 

For  required  supplementary  readers  see  book  list  adopted  by 
State  Textbook  Commission. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Objectives 

(See  objectives  of  preceding  grades.) 

To  apply  the  newly  acquired  facts  and  words  to  a  varied  and 
enriched  content  so  that  children  may  appreciate  their  growth  in 
power  and  see  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  their  reading  ability. 
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The  mechanics  and:  the  process  of  reading  should  be  fairly 
mastered  by  the  close  of  the  third  year. 

Pupils  in  this  grade  must  not  only  read  fluently,  but  intelli¬ 
gently. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  Silent  reading  than  in  the  first 
two  years.  There  must  be  a  growing  power  to  interpret  the  printed 
page  which  can  be  secured  only  by  specific  and  systematic  training 
in  getting  thought. 

In  Third  Grade,  children  should  show  a  marked  advance  in  the 
rapid  recognition  of  words  in  phrases  and  sentences,  in  reading 
groups  of  words  at  a  glance,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  should 
grasp  the  gist  of  a  paragraph  at  a  glance. 

Sometimes  a  pupil  may  read  a  selection  to  the  whole  school  as 
an  opening  exercise  when  the  subject  )is  one  of  interest  to  all  or 
suitable  to  the  day  or  season.  In  this  way  much  extra  reading  may 
be  done  without  loss  of  time  or  hurried  searching  for  the  selection 
desired  and  lat  the  precise  moment  when  it  will  be  most  opportune 
and  effective.  Incidentally,  it  will  do  as  much  for  the  teacher  as  for 
the  pupils  and  will  prevent  the  reading  from  becoming  formal,  mechan¬ 
ical,  and  purposeless. 

Silent  Reading 

It  is  suggested  that  two  kinds  of  silent  reading  be  conducted: 

1.  Intensive  study  of  a  difficult  selection  during  the  recitation 
period.  Discussion  of  words  and  their  meaning,  of  points  that  are 
confusing,  of  situations  Which  bewilder,  as  an  aid  to  clearer  under¬ 
standing.  (Basal  Text.) 

2.  Rapid  reading  of  relatively  easy  selections.  Reproduction  to 
test  thought  getting,  reading  parts  in  response  to  questions,  oral 
telling.  (Supplementary  reader.) 

Oral  Reading 

Oral  reading  is  a  social  exercise  and  a  social  motive  should  be 
provided  to  stimulate  the  desire  to  read.  Unless  the  motives  which 
prompt  speech  in  real  social  intercourse  are  present  during  oral 
reading,  most  of  the  children’s  renditions  will  lack  enthusiasm  and 
sincerity. 

See  “Reading  &  Phonics  for  Primary  Grades”,  pages  27,  28, 
29,  30. 

Helpful  Suggestions 

1.  Materials  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  child’s  interests 
and  experiences. 
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2.  Selections  from  myths,  hero  tales,  nature  lore,  stories  from 
other  lands. 

3.  Poems,  anecdotes,  and  short  stories  from  books  and  stand¬ 
ard  periodicals. 

4.  Hearling,  reading,  learning,  and  reciting  poems.  Stories  re¬ 
told  and  dramlatrized. 

5.  Dramatic  dialogue  reading  continued  as  in  Second  Grade. 

6.  Encourage  a  motive  for  oral  reading  by  individual  pupils. 

7.  Child  to  make  hiis  own  choice  of  books  as  he  mlakes  his 
own  choice  of  friends.  Make  the  environment  direct  his  choice. 
Keep  up  fresh  Interest  through  new  kinds  of  work  and  material 
adapted  to  the  children. 

8.  Read  stories  of  animal  life  as  presented  by  best  authors. 

9.  Read  pages  of  simple  material,  not  merely  a  few  sentences  or 
paragraphs. 

10.  No  interruptions  for  criticisms.  Reserve  until  reading  is 

completed. 

11.  Teacher  should  not  always  follow  the  book,  page  by  page. 
Select  seasonable  reading  materials.  Allow  child  to  follow  his  own 
choice  from  time  (to  time.  Gratify  varying  tastes  in  reading. 

12.  Thoughtful  help  should  be  given  to  the  child  who  is 
struggling  with  difficult  words  rather  than  to  tell  him  to  be  seated 
and  study  his  lesson  or  to  stay  after  school.  Discussion  of  words 
and  their  meanings,  of  situations  which  bewilder,  as  an  aid  to  clearer 
understanding. 

Basal  Textbooks : 

Natural  Method  Third  Reader — Method 
Story  Hour,  Third  Reader. 

Bison  Third  Reader 
Bolemius  Third  Reader 
Winston  Third  Reader 
New  Barnes  Third  Reader 
Everyday  Classics  Third  Reader 
Reading  Literature,  Third  Reader 
Studies  in  Reading,  Third  Reader. 

For  required  and  optional  supplementary  readers,  see  the  book 
list  adopted  by  the  State  Textbook  Commission. 
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Objectives 

To  broaden  the  pupil’s  experience  through  extensive  silent 
reading. 

The  cultivation  of  the  desire  to  read  an  abundance  of  interest¬ 
ing  material. 

To  establish  the  reading  habit  through  motivated  subject  matter 
in  connection  with  history,  nature,  geography,  etc. 

Helpful  Suggestions: 

1.  Select  parts  of  a  story  or  poem  that  make  pictures.  First 
get  setting  of  poem  by  reading  as  a  whole.  Eradicate  speech  diffi¬ 
culties  through  discussion  of  words  and  their  meaning.  Have  pupils 
go  to  board  and  put  on  pictures  they  see  iin  different  paragraphs. 
Allow  them  to  open  books  and  read  parts  that  were  pictured  on 
blackboard. 

2.  Read  quickly  to  reproduce  ideas  of  a  paragraph  or  short 
story.  For  this  work,  easy  reading  material  should  be  used. 

3.  Find  author’s  aim  or  purpose  in  a  selection.  For  example, 
if  a  child  takes  a  certain  vliew  of  a  character  in  a  selection  he 
should  support  his  view  by  showing  what  the  author  said  of  the 
character,  what  the  character  said  and  did,  etc. 

4.  Imagination  plays  an  active  part  in  the  ability  to  read  well. 
The  best  oral  readers  will  be  those  who  can  readily  picture  the 
scenes  which  the  words  suggest.  This  ability  will  be  quickened  by 
encouraging  pupils  to  get  the  thought  and  to  put  themselves  into  the 
situation.  At  this  point  dramatization  may  begin. 

5.  Encourage  humorous  readings.  Wholesome  fun  is  catching, 
hence  the  teacher  must  see  the  “funny  side”  in  order  to  help  pupils 
enjoy  selections.  Such  books  as  Jackson’s  “Letters  from  a  Cat,” 
Warner’s  “How  I  Killed  A  Bear,”  and  “Pinoochie,”  bring  out  the 
developing  sense  of  humor. 

6.  Select  much  reading  of  simple  interesting  material  as  an 
effective  means  of  increasing  the  rate  of  reading. 

7.  Encourage  pupils  to  bring  to  school  items  of  information  or 
news  or  jokes  to  read  to  the  class.  Allow  them  choice  in  their 
reading  materials,  thus  gaining  an  insight  (into  the  tendencies  and 
interests  of  individuals  and  of  the  class. 

8.  Speed  up  “laggards,”  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  class. 
List  pupils  according  to  their  ability  to  think  and  definitely  work 
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toward  eradication  of  difficulties,  through  use  of  phonics,  simple 
reddling  material,  word  study,  land  drills  for  speech  controll. 

9.  Careful  preparation  for  the  study  of  reading  should  be 
mjade  before  study  begins.  This  should  be  done  by  questioning  to 
awaken  the  interest,  by  explaining  difficult  words,  phrases,  para¬ 
graphs,  and  situations  that  bewilder.  The  study  of  new  and  diffi¬ 
cult  words,  singly  and  in  phrases,  should  be  continued  only  as  need¬ 
ed.  Time  given  to  the  discussion  of  content  helps  Interpretation. 
All  work  should  aim  to  put  the  class  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
selection  so  that  the  reading  be  fluent,  intelligent,  and  spirited.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  use  the  group  system,  dividing  classes  in  to  small 
sections  In  reading.  This  gives  opportunity  for  individual  attention 
to  the  slower  pupils. 

10.  While  position  is  of  minor  importance,  a  child  should  not  read 

in  careless  position.  Do  not  insist  on  a  stiff  “heels-together,  toes- 
on-the-line  position,”  but  train  the  child  in  correct  habits  of  stand¬ 
ing  while  reading,  in  other  words,  the  hygienic  factor  must  never  be 
forgotten.  ’ 

11.  Occasionally  the  telacher  should  read  to  her  pupils.  This 
should  not  be  abused,  however,  as  the  chief  aim  of  the  teacher  is  not 
to  show  by  example  how  to  read,  but  to  call  the  minds  of  the  children 
into  strong  action  through  the  stimulation  of  the  author. 

12.  When  the  mechanics  of  reading  have  been  mastered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  do  independent  refading,  let  the  pupils  prepare  stories  to 
tell  to  the  Class,  as  a  test  in  reproduction  and  thought-getting,  read¬ 
ing  orally  parts  indicated  by  questions--by  outlines. 

13.  Do  not  confine  reading  to  text  books.  Frequent  practice 
should  be  required  in  sight  reading  from  other  books.  Material 
should  be  suited  to  child.  Give  pupil  the  best  literature  and  plenty 
of  it.  Let  him  bring  books  from  home  to  read  the  pupils  of  the  class. 

14.  Choose  selctions  that  present  real  or  possible  Situations ; 
or  situations  that  present  some  truth;  situations  that  develop  imagin¬ 
ation  and  interest  and  at  the  same  time  provoke,  thought  and  men¬ 
tal  grasp  of  realities.  Read  real  literature  that  is  worth  careful 
study,  or  read  for  information  that  which  is  worth  remembering,  not 
that  which  must  be  forgotten  and  discarded. 


Basal  Textbook: 

Natural  Method  Fourth  Reader 
Studies  in  Relading,  Fourth  Reader 
Winston  Fourth  Reader 
Bison  Fourth  Reader 
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Reading  Literature,  Fourth  Reader 
Story  Hour,  Fourth  Reader 
The  New  Barnes  Fourth  Reader 
Bolenius  Fourth  Reader 
Everyday  Classics,  Fourth  Reader 

Foir  required  and  optional  supplementary  readers,  see  book  list 
adopted  by  the  State  Textbook  Commission. 


FIFTH  GRADE 

General  Objectives 

To  broaden  the  pupM’s  experience  through  extensive  silent 
reading. 

To  read  for  inspiration. 

To  get  pleasure. 

To  acquire  a  fund  of  general  information. 

As  a  child  advances  in  the  grades  the  amount  of  silent  reading 
increases  and  the  need  of  oral  reading  decreases.  At  least  half  of 
the  time  devoted  to  reading  should  be  devoted  to  silent  reading  in 
Fifth  Grade.  Thought-getting  or  interpretation  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  important  here. 

Specific  Objectives 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
understand  selections  of  increasing  difficulty  and  they  should  be 
trained  to  utilize  reading  ability  in  different  ways.  The  following 
are  illustrations: 

The  pup'il  should  have  the  ability  : 

1.  To  read  intelligently  and  to  interpret  what  he  has  read  to 
others. 

2.  To  tell  why  he  likes  certain  selections  better  than  others, 
thereby  giving  the  teacher  a  chance  to  lead  him  to  get 
ideas  and  thoughts  from  selections  he  did  not  like  so  well. 

3.  To  use  books  and  magazines  to  secure  information  which 
will  aid  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  or  in  answering  ques¬ 
tions. 

4.  To  get  the  motives  or  feelings  that  moved  the  author  to 
wrlite.  Not  every  one  would  write  “The  Village  Black¬ 
smith.”  Why  did  Longfellow  wHte  it? 

5.  To  discover  new  problems  in  regard  to  a  topic  on  geography 
or  history. 
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6.  To  read  s>o  understandingly  as  to  grasp  the  central  thought 
of  a  selection. 

7.  To  see  with  the  mental  eye  the  pictures  portrayed  and  in 
imagination  to  share  the  experiences  of  (the  persons  re¬ 
presented,  or  at  least  to  realize  that  those  experiences  are 
such  as  he  or  others  may  actually  'have. 

8.  To  make  an  outline  of  a  story  for  reproduction. 

9.  To  determine  meanings  of  words  from  context  and  use  dic¬ 
tionary  to  find  further  information. 

10.  To  select  questions  from  text  to  use  in  class  discussion. 

11.  To  discuss  relative  importance  of  statements. 

12.  To  skim  a  story  quickly  to  find  a  number  of  things. 
Example:  Find  five  things  that  Robinson  Crusoe  did  while 
on  the  island. 

Suggestions  for  Accomplishing  above  Objectives: 

1.  Interest  pupil  in  some  certain  author,  and  have  him  read  as 
many  selections  from  that  author’s  work  as  possible. 

2.  Keep  record  of  books  read  in  order  to  ascertain  interests 
and  extent  of  reading  ability. 

3.  Often,  when  there  are  several  sets  of  supplementary  readers 
in  the  library,  several  versions  of  the  same  story  ihay  be  found. 
These  will  add  to  the  interest. 

4.  Bring  in  and  discuss  American  pioneer  stories.  These  win 
approval  on  account  of  the  out-door  life,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the 
greatness  of  the  struggle,  the  sacrifice  and  the  bravery  depicted. 

5.  Supply  the  reading  table  with  tales  of  heroes,  as  they  em¬ 
body  ideals  of  daring,  strength  and  loyalty  which  appeal  to  the  child 
mind. 

6.  Encourage  pupils  to  form  the  library  habit.  Children  in  this 
grade  should  have  a  library  card  and  be  encouraged  to  report  occa¬ 
sionally  on  what  they  have  read. 

7.  Bring  in  clippings  and  pictures  for  language,  history,  or 
geography  books. 

8.  Bring  in  and  discuss  such  magazines  as  “Youth’s  Companion,” 
“Nature  Study  Review,”  and  others. 

9.  Post  class  standards  and  class  mottoes  and  encourage 
pupils  to  work  toward  them. 

10.  Miscellaneous  books  should  be  obtained  from  the  Public 
Library  las  “Classroom  Libraries,”  to  supply  leisure  time  reading 
at  school  and  at  home. 
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11.  Memory  work  should  be  continued  in  this  grade  as  dn  pre- 
oedinig  grades.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  children  should  know 
many  of  the  world’s  best  selections  of  lyric  and  pastoral  poetry. 
Before  a  child  attempts  to  memorize  a  poem  it  should  be  studied 
very  carefully  as  a  class  exercise.  Questions  should  develop  mean¬ 
ing  so  that  the  poem  may  present  a  story  as  clearly  as  though  it 
were  stated  in  prose. 

12.  In  this  grade  the  rate  of  reading  should  approach 
that  which  probably  will  be  the  individual’s  adult  rate.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  important  that  the  teacher  give  poetry  and  prose,  informal 
reading,  and  literature,  that  the  maximum  speed  consistent  with  a 
high  level  of  comprehension  be  established  for  each  individual  and 
to  that  end  constant  training  in  silent  reading  is  necessary. 

Basal  Textbooks: 

Natural  Method  Fifth  Reader 
Studies  in  Reading — Fifth  Reader 
Bolenius  Fifth  Reader  (Silent) 

Lewis  and  Roland  Fifth  Reader  (Silent) 

Co-basal  Textbooks : 

Wheeler’s  Graded  Literature,  Book  Five 
Holton-Curry  Fifth  Reader 
Story  Hour  Readers,  Book  Five 

For  repuired  land  optional  supplementary  readers  see  book  list 
adopted  by  the  State  Textbook  Commission. 


SIXTH  GRADE 

Objectives 

The  aims  of  the  fifth  grade  should  be  continued  in  the  sixth,  in¬ 
viting  more  definite  thinking  and  concentration  on  what  is  read. 

Provision  for  an  abundance  of  material  should  be  made  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  interest  and  attempt  to  satisfy  the  intense  desire 
for  varied  reading. 

Here  stories,  classics,  artistics  prose  and  poetry,  outdoor  books 
and  general  fiction  should  be  put  into  the  pupil’s  hands. 

Directed  study  is  fully  as  important  here  las  it  is  in  the  lower 
grades.  Pupils  need  suggestions  as  to  where  and  how  to  find  the 
helpful  material  which  will  add  interest  and  make  clear  many  diffi¬ 
culties. 
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If  the  right  reactions  are  to  be  expected  from  pupils,  the  teacher 
must  have  a  sense  of  (appreciation,  must  get  the  feeling  of  the  author 
and  must  be  aroused  by  noble  sentiments.  The  range  of  the 
children’s  reading  at  this  age  should  increase  materially.  They  should 
have  access  to  tales  of  travel,  biography,  history,  and  many  other 
types  of  reading.  Stories  related  to  geography  should  be  read  by  the 
class.  Pupils  of  this  grade  are  able  to  grasp  the  ethical  idea  con¬ 
veyed  in  stories  land  other  forms  of  (literature. 

In  selecting  prose  or  poetry  for  memorizing,  remember  that  the 
object  of  the  exercise  is  not  only  to  cultivate  verbal  memory,  but  also 
to  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  to  leave  lin  the  mind  sentiments  that  wiilll  enrich  and  enoble  life. 
Suggestions  for  Comprehehsion  or  Interpretation: 

1.  Find  author’s  purpose. 

a.  To  entertain. 

b.  To  interpret  some  period  of  history. 

c.  To  represent  the  character  and  actions  of  certain  people. 

d.  To  develop  some  philosophical  truth. 

e.  To  teach  a  moral  lesson. 

2.  Dramatization  to  aid  in  good  oral  interpretation  and  self 
expression.  (Dramatization  belongs  to  all  grades.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  to  give  pleasure  to  others  by  dramatizing  at  community 
entertainments,  parent-teachers’  meetings,  or  assembly.  This  should  be 
an  out-growth  of  the  regular  school  work.) 

Al'ide  Merrill  Horne’s  “Oolumbus  Weisward  Ho!”  is  at  once  his¬ 
torically  sound  and  a  charming  work  of  art. 

3.  Train  pupils  to  work  out  questions  for  class  discussion.  This 
gives  an  opportunity  for  clear  logical  thinking,  why  the  persons  in 
the  story  act  and  talk  as  they  do  and  why  the  events  happen  as  they  do. 

4.  Describe  and  compare  characters. 

In  every  story  there  is  usually  one  person,  and  sometimes  two 
or  more  in  whom  the  interest  centers.  The  reader  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  characters  of  the  story  in  three  ways:  (a)  by  the 
description  given  by  the  teacher;  (b)  by  the  conversation  of  the 
characters  with  each  other;  (c)  by  the  action,  the  things  which  the 
characters  do. 

5.  Read  to  find  the  plot  of  the  story. 

The  plot  generally  concerns  the  persons  or  characters  represented. 

6.  Reading  so  as  to  read  to  others. 

Choosing  and  studying  a  story  to  read  to  a  lower  grade  or  at  a 
school  assembly.  Every  pupil  should  iat  sometime  read  to  others, 
for  special  occasions  the  class  may  choose  the  reader. 
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7.  Individual  'home  or  ouside  reading.  Each  child  with  a  book 
chosen  either  by  himself  or  the  teacher  studies  to  make  a  written 
report  of  his  opinion  of  a  story. 

8.  Rlap'id  reading  to  answer  a  specific  question.  One  pupil  asks 
a  question  and  calls  upon  other  pupils  to  answer  from  the  text. 

9.  Read  to  find  favorite  verse.  One  poem  may  be  highly  imag¬ 
inative  while  another  may  be  simple  narration.  The  language  of  the 
poetry  should  also  be  considered. 

10.  Use  some  large  reading  units  where  children  read  from  all 
available  sources  to  get  information  on  whatever  topic  or  problem  they 
may  be  studying,  as,  “Give  evidences  to  show  that  Utah  needs  South 
American  products.” 

11.  Relate  material  to  children’s  experiences.  The  teacher  must 
make  thorough  preparation  for  each  lesson.  If  this  important  matter 
is  kept  in  mind,  many  things  encountered  in  the  daily  experiences  of 
children  will  afford  excellent  illustrations  and  suggestions. 

Basal  Textbooks: 

Studies  in  Reading,  Sixth  Reader. 

Bolenius  Sixth  Reader  (Silent) 

Lewis  and  Roland  Sixth  Reader  (Silent) 

Co-basal  Textbooks: 

Wheeler’s  Graded  Literary  Readers,  Sixth  Reader. 

Holton-Curry  Readers,  Sixth  Reader. 

Story  Hour  Readers,  Book  VI. 

For  required  and  optional  supplementary  readers,  see  the  book 
list  adopted  by  the  State  Textbook  Commission. 


Objectives : 


PHONICS 


1.  To  supply  the  phonetic  sounds  of  letters  in  words  which 
children  desire  to  know  in  their  group  of  individual  reading. 

2.  To  give  a  means  of  attacking  new  words  and  to  promote 
correct  enunciation,  articulation,  and  pronunciation. 

3.  To  discover  and  correct  speech  defects. 

“For  the  porposes  of  early  reading  only  ithe  simplest  exercises 
in  such  comparing  and  contrasting  of  sounds  as  may  be  help¬ 
ful  in  attaining  satisfactory  articulation,  recognition  of  simi¬ 
larity  of  sounds  in  different  words,  rhyme  recognition,  etc.,  are 
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needed,  and  they  should  always  be  had  at  a  time  apart  from 
the  reading  time  incidentally  anticipating  the  difficulties  that 
the  reading  may  present.” 

“Children  should  be  led  to  realize  that  phonic  mastery  means 
better  speech  and  independent  reading.  The  new  attitude 
which  the  children  will  take  toward  ensuing  lessons  dispels 
the  seeming  drudgery  and  guarantees  active  co-operation  and 
interest  in  personal  progress.” — Kliapper,  p.  114. 

General  Suggestions  on  the  Teaching  of  Phonics 

1.  Phonics  should  not  be  introduced  until  pupils  have  a  fair 
sight-reading  vocabulary.  If  started  too  early  it  is  likely  to  defeat 
the  very  thing  for  which  we  are  most  diligently  striving — training 
the  children  to  get  throught  from  printed  pages. 

2.  There  is  no  special  time  set  for  connecting  the  phonic  work 
with  reading.  Phonics  is  introduced  incidentally  as  the  need 
is  felt  for  it.  All  teachers  should,  however,  make  use  of  the 
child’s  knowledge  of  sounds  by  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the 
first  year.  As  the  knowledge  of  sound  increases,  the  word  method 
drops  out  of  sight. 

3.  After  this  phonetic  words  are  to  be  taught  by  means  of  the 
combination  of  phonograms.  These  should  be  placed  on  The 
blackboard  and  pupils  should  be  drilled  in  their  recognition. 
When  the  pupils  have  learned  to  recognize  the  phonograms  they 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  blending  and  combining  them  into  words. 
Teach  the  sound  elements  by  having  the  children  discover  them 
in  sight  words  already  taught. 

4.  Begin  phonics  apart  from  the  reading  lesson.  Oral  repro¬ 
duction  of  nursery  rhymes  serves  as  a  starting  point  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  the  habit  of  recognizing  identifies  in  a 
series  of  words. 

5.  The  literature  of  a  story  must  not  be  sacrificed  or  reduced 
to  a  mechanical  process  through  the  use  of  phonics. 

6.  Phonetic  training  involves  ear,  eye,  and  voice.  Keep  this 
dearly  in  mind  and  give  exercises  in  correct  pronunciation  of 
words  and  to  the  proper  placing  of  the  vocal  organs. 

7.  No  diacritical  markings  in  First  and  Second  grades. 

8.  Care  must  be  taken  lest  the  devices  in  the  teaching  of 
phonics  prove  so  fascinating  that  they  overshadow  the  point  of 
the  lesson. 

9.  Phonics  is  simply  a  device  for  making  the  child  self-reliant 
and  independent. 

10.  Care  must  be  used  not  to  confuse  the  sound  and  the  letter. 
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The  sound  must  be  dwelt  upon  until  familiar  to  children.  When 
sound  is  clear,  the  name  of  the  letter  can  follow. 

11.  There  should  be  much  variety  in  the  forms  of  drill  in 
phonics.  Small  children  cannot  keep  their  attention  long  on  one 
thing. 

12.  As  soon  as  possible  get  the  children  beyond  the  necessity 
of  sounding  aloud  the  separate  letters.  If  you  attempt  to  sound 
“w”  by  itself  you  can  only  give  the  vowel  sound  “oo”  as  heard 
in  “boot.”  Its  consonantal  sound  can  onlly  be  given  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  following  vowel  sound. 

13.  Both  review  work  and  new  work  should  be  given  daily. 
Through  words  of  reading  lessons  lead  children  to  recognize  the 
known  sounds,  initial  and  final  consonants,  and  then  the  elements 
in  the  phonogram.  Word  building  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the 
children  have  learned  enough  sounds.  Application  of  phonics  to 
reading  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  children  know  the  written 
symbol  in  words  for  the  separate  sounds  they  have  been  learning 
through  ear  and  lip. 

14.  It  'is  well  to  remember  that  as  isolated  material  phonics  has 
no  more  Virtue  than  the  alphabet.  It  is  only  in  its  application 
ito  the  recognition  of  new  words  that  it  has  worth.  It  was  never 
intended  as  [anything  but  a  means  to  an  end.  Its  purpose  is  not 
to  reduce  reading  to  a  mechanical  process,  but  to  discover  and 
correct  speech  defects,  to  secure  clear  enunciation,  to  train  the 
ear,  and  to  make  children  independent  in  the  mastery  of  new 
words. 

FIRST  GRADE— FIRST  HALF  YEAR 
The  following  outline  is  suggestive: 

1.  In  this  grade  the  year’s  work  will  consist  of  long  and  short 
vowels,  consonants,  and  simple  phonograms.  Sounds  of  consonants 
should  be  taught  first,  then  vowel  sounds,  short  first,  then  long  blend¬ 
ings  and  double  consonants  following. 

2.  Phonics  grow  out  of  the  reading  lessons  as  in  it,  and,  an,  ill, 
ill,  at  ak,  en,  all,  un,  ed,  ell,  am,  ing,  ack. 

It  is  wrong  to  impose  upon  the  child  the  task  of  memorizing 
phonograms  before  he  has  met  them  in  his  reading  lessons. 

Ear  Training: 

1.  Training  the  ear  to  hear  the  beauty  of  words  in  rhythmical 
poetry. 

Comparison  of  words  that  sound  alike  in  rhyhmes: 
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Jack  and  Jill 
Went  up  the  hill 

Jack  fell  down 
And  broke  his  crown. 

“I  have  a  little  sister. 

They  cail  her  Pretty  Peep; 

She  wades  in  the  water 
Deep,  deep,  deep.” 

2.  Pupils  name  words  that  rhyme  with  a  given  word.  Accept 


only  those  words 

that 

have  meaning: 

bad 

had 

sun 

pun 

lad 

pad 

run 

nun 

sad 

mad 

bun 

fun 

dad 

fad 

gun 

In  such  exercises  the  cfyild  soon  discovers  without  explanation  that 
changing  the  initial  consonant  changes  the  word. 

3.  Several  pupils  may  be  called,  one  at  a  time,  to  name  words 
that  begin  with  the  same  consonant  sound,  such  as:  fun,  fine,  find, 
flat,  fist,  fill,  fell.  All  the  initial  consonants  may  be  taught  in  the 
same  way. 

4.  Analysis  of  known  words  by  slow  pronunciation,  such  as: 

Clap  your  hands. 

Skip  to  me. 

5.  Associating  sound  with  written  phonogram  as  in  the  word,  sing. 


6.  Pupils  name  words  that  begin  with  the  same  consonant  sound, 
as: 


find 

fat 

fly 

fill 

fell 

fast 

fan 

fun 

family 

7. 

Teacher 

says  the  words,  pupils 

listen 

for  the  sound.  Tell 

me  what  sound  you  hear  first: 

mine 

man 

mill 

mat 

must 

make 

made 

milk 

mat 

8. 

Teacher 

writes  word 

“seed”  on 

board. 

Pupils  pronounce. 

Erase  “s.”  What  has  gone?  What  is  left?  Write  “f”  in  the  place  of 
s.  What  does  it  say  now?  This  drill  may  begin  early  and  may  be 
rapidly  extended.  All  the  initial  consonants  may  be  taught  in  the  same 
way. 
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Second  Half  Year 

The  progression  is  to  distinguish  the  combination  of  sounds 
in  words  which  the  child  already  knows. 

Long  vowels  and  the  following  phonograpms:  ad,  'id,  od,  ud,  ed,  ot, 
ut,  ig,  ame,  ike,  up,  old,  ight,  ade,  im,  ust,  ent,  ock,  atch. 

1.  Building  and  bending  of  the  above  named  phonograms  or 
“keys.” 

2.  Making  word  lists  independently. 

3.  Repeating  of  Jingles  to  increase  flexibility  and  strength  of 
lips  and  tongue. 

“One,  two,  three,  four,  five 
I  caught  a  hare  alive. 

Six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 

I  let  him  go  again.” 

4.  Visualizing:  charts,  flash  cards,  blackboard  and  pictures. 

SECOND  GRADE 

1.  Supplement  and  review  work  of  First  Grade. 

2.  Phonetic  lists  suggested  by  the  reading  lesson. 

3.  Building  and  blending  of  phonograms  and  initial  sounds. 

4.  Comparisons  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  differentiating  the 
long  .and  short  sounds  of  vowels,  showing  that  final  “e”  makes  the 
vowel  say  its  own  name. 

5.  Ear  and  eye  training  continued  as  in  First  Grade. 

6.  Visualizing:  Perception  cards,  blackboard  lists,  continued  as 
in  First  Grade. 

7.  Making  word  lists  independently. 

8.  Word  building  by  writing  two  words  as  one,  such  as  sunshine. 

9.  Drills  for  speech  control,  such  as: 

“Mary’s  mama  had  many  mice. 

The  mice  made  much  muss.” 

10.  Individual  work  to  correct  speech  defects,  and  words  commonly 
mispronounced. 

11.  Jingles  repeated  to  increase  flexibility  and  strength  of  lips 
and  tongue. 

12.  Comparison  of  words  to  show  that  when  a  word  contains  two 
vowels  or  more,  the  first  is  long  and  the  (last  silent.  Example — home, 
float.  Have  pupils  formulate  from  their  experience  words  that  sug¬ 
gest  the  above  rule. 
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THIRD  GRADE 

1.  Review  of  Second  Grade  work. 

2.  Rapid  recognition  and  recall  of  phonograms  and  blends. 

3.  Sight  phonetic  words  growing  out  of  reading  and  language 
needs. 

4.  Sentence  drills  for  enunciation. 

5.  Individual  tests  for  quick  recognition  of  combinations  and 
endings. 

6.  Word-making:  use  of  a  root  word  as  a  basis  for  word  varia¬ 
tion  lying  within  the  comprehension  of  children,  as:  black,  blacker, 
blackest,  blacking. 

7.  Terminal  phonograms  and  suffixes  as:  tain,  in  mountain; 
cain,  as  in  magician;  ble,  as  in  table;  slion,  as  in  mansion;  etc. 

8.  Making  of  \^ords,  phonic  and  dictionary  booklets  to  encourage 
pupils  to  put  extra  thought  and  effort  upon  the  necessary  forms  of 
activity. 

9.  Teach  names  of  diacritical  markings,  long  and  short.  Pupils 
to  be  prepared  to  tell  as  word  is  pronounced  whether  the  vowel  sound 
is  long  or  short. 

10.  Teach  pronunciation  of  the  commoner  syllables,  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  Apply  knowledge  of  phoni'cs  in  getting  new  words  fin  other 
subjects.  Use  diacritical  markings  only  when  necessary. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

1.  Review  all  work  previously  given. 

2.  Sight  words  and  phonic  words  iin  relation  to  reading  lessons 
continued  when  necessary. 

3.  Word  building  continued  as  in  Third  Grade.  Use  one  word  as 
a  root  word,  find  another  that  belongs  to  this  word,  as:  gold,  golden, 
golden  rod,  marigold,  etc. 

4.  Teach  and  apply  riames  of  diacritical  markings  as  a  self-help. 
Children  will  use  all  of  them  in  working  out  new  words  and  pronounc¬ 
ing  words  for  themselves.  No  special  time  on  the  program  is  given  for 
a  class  in  phonics  in  the  Fourth  grade,  but  phonics  should  be  used 
whenever  occasion  demands. 

5.  Begin  use  of  dictionary.  Train  pupils  to  use  the  dictionary 
as  a  help  in  pronunciation  and  meanings  of  words.  The  work  should 
not  be  made  burdensome,  but  there  should  be  regular  practice  in  its 
use  both  in  finding  the  words  and  in  the  choice  of  meanings. 
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Suggested  dictionary  lessons  to  develop  rapidity  in  finding  words: 

Repeat  alphabet  in  little  groups  of  letters,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  etc. 

Test  familiarity  with  the  alphabet  and  think  of  position  in  the 
whole  list,  as:  first,  last,  near  the  first,  near  the  last,  about  the  middle, 
etc. 

If  there  are  small  dictionaries,  drill  to  see  how  nearly  one  can  turn 
to  the  right  place  at  once.  Will  “k”  be  found  in  the  first,  middle  or 
last  part  of  the  book?  If  I  open  the  dictionary  to  “o”  s'hall  I  turn  to  the 
left  or  to  the  right  to  find  “s”?  Which  comes  first,  “h”  or  “k”?  Con¬ 
tinue  in  this  way  until  interest  has  been  aroused.  Next  look  for  simple 
words.  Discuss  the  way  of  determining  the  proper  one,  i.  e.,  by  noting 
whether  the  meaning  seemis  to  fit  into  the  place  of  the  word  as  Used 
in  the  sentence.  Choose  a  word  from  a  sentence  in  the  reader.  Read 
the  sentence  carefully  and  try  to  explain  its  meaning  from  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence;  find  the  word  in  dictionary,  read  the  various  meanings 
and  choose  the  one  that  seems  to  fat  best.  Give  each  child  one  word  to 
treat  in  the  same  way. 

Then  he  is  sent  to  the  dictionary  to  find  simple  words — the  spelling 
of  which  he  knows. 

At  first  these  words  have  different  initials  to  establish  the  simple 
principles  of  alphabetic  order.  Later  words  beginning  with  the  same 
initials  are  assigned  to  show  that  the  initial  letter  alone  does  not  deter¬ 
mine  the  place  of  a  word  in  an  alphabetical  list. 

Special  exercises  must  be  provided  to  show  the  child  how  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  or  meaning  will  assist  him  to  find  the  word  when  the  spell¬ 
ing  is  in  doubt,  such  as :  ant-aunt,  angle-angel,  advise-advice,  celery- 
salary,  calf-cafe,  bacon-beacon,  chest-chess,  choose-c'hase,  behalf- 
behave,  merry-Mary,  haven-heaven,  hunger-hungry,  color-collar,  clock- 
cloak,  ever-every,  dice-dies,  fine-find,  more-moor,  lose-loose,  vary-very, 
sacred-scared,  soldier-shoulder,  waging-wagging,  witch-which,  whether- 
weather,  wither-whither,  wonder-wander,  etc. 

Most  of  the  meaning  of  what  pupils  read  is  gained  by  context, 
but  occasionally  they  cannot  determine  this  fully  enough  so  the  dic¬ 
tionary  is  used.  Too  much  guessing  is  not  wise,  but  pupils  should  not 
be  asked  to  look  up  every  unusuall  word. 

It  lis  very  difficult  for  a  Fourth  grade  pupil  to  use  the  International 
Dictionary  or  any  such  complete  work.  Small  dictionaries  for  individual 
use  are  preferable.  Two  or  three  words  are  enough  for  a  Fourth  grade 
child  at  one  time. 

Fewer  words  well  chosen  and  well  taughts  yield  better  results. 
Pupils  should  be  trained  to  examine  a  new  word  closely  with  a  view 
to  finding  and  mastering  the  difficulties  that  it  may  present,  and  should 
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be  trained  to  link  the  meaning  with  the  sound  and  letter  translations. 

Training  children  to  study  economically  and  effectively  !is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  study  lesson  in  this  grade. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADE 

Continue  similar  work  until  pupils  have  acquired  thorough  famil¬ 
iarity  with  diacritical  marks  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

LANGUAGE 

For  teachers:  Bryant — How  to  tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Drigigs — Manual  for  Teachers,  Free. 

Drliggs — Our  Living  Language. 

General  Objectives. 

1.  _To  train  the  children  to  speak  and  write  clearly,  correctly  and 
effectively. 

2.  To  teach  them  to  hear  and  read  intelligently. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  every  child  should  be  able: 

1.  To  speak  simply  and  clearly  in  conversation  or  informal 
discussion,  without  Violating  good  usage. 

2.  To  talk  or  recite  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  way,  using  clear  cut  sentences,  standing  properly,  and  speaking 
distinctly  and  easily. 

3.  To  write  a  good  paragraph  on  a  subject  interesting  and 
familiar  to  him,  free  from  misspelled  words,  and  common  gram¬ 
matical  errors. 

4.  To  write  a  friendly  letter  or  simple  business  letter  in  good 
form  and  in  a  courteous  manner. 

FIRST  GRADE 
For  teacher:  King — Language  Games. 

Objectives. 

1.  To  encourage  the  child  to  talk  about  things  in  which  he  is 
interested. 

2.  To  secure  distinct  articulation  and  a  natural  speaking  tone. 

3.  To  establish  a  few  correct  habits  of  speech  necessary  for 
children  of  this  age. 

4.  To  develop,  through  conversation  and  story-telling,  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  sufficient  for  the  speaking  needs  of  a  first  grade  Child. 
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GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

Training  in  language  should  be  directed  to  the  end  that  children 
acquire  the  lability  to  express  themselves  freely,  clearly  and  correctly. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  furnishes  abundant  opportunity  for  this 
necessary  training  and  no  special  period  can  be  wisely  set  apart  for 
such  work.  When  a  child’s  thoughts  and  emotions  are  aroused  and  he 
feels  that  he  has  something  to  tell,  he  will  do  his  best  to  tell  it  well. 
Forced  expression  is  always  poor  expression.  The  camera  man  says, 
“Look  pleasant,”  and  a  stiff,  strained  expression  is  the  result.  We 
say  to  the  child,  “Talk  about  this,”  and  are  usually  disappointed  with 
the  result.  Why  is  the  play-ground  language  acquired  with  greater 
ease  than  school  room  language.  On  the  play-ground  the  interest  is 
intense  and  minds  and  hearts  are  open  to  receive. 

Language  is  learned  largely  through  imitation;  the  child  absorbs 
from  all  about  him,  his  home,  his  classmates,  his  teachers  and  his 
books.  The  teacher  furnishes  the  ideals  of  correct  expression: 

1st.  Through  her  own  use  of  English. 

2nd.  Through  correction  of  the  child’s  errors. 

3rd.  Throug  literature  which  aids  so  largely  in  lifting  language 
above  the  colloquial.  The  child  borrows  words  and  phrases  from  the 
stories  that  lare  told  or  read  to  him  and  by  using  them  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  these  same  stories  mlakes  them  his  own. 

Subject  Matter. 

Oral  Language  (All  work  of  this  gHade  should  be  oral.) 

Conversing  upon  and  discussing  subjects  growing  out  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  activities  of  the  children.  Children  should  be  encouraged 
to  talk  in  complete  sentences,  but  not  so  insistently  as  to  destroy 
spontaneity. 

Suggestive  Topics 

Objectives  and  experiences  suggested  by  the  home;  playthings, 
pets,  helping  in  home  happenings,  holidays  and  good  times,  home  work. 

Objects  and  experiences  suggested  by  the  scbodl;  playmates,  on 
the  playground,  the  reading  lesson,  dramatization,  picture  lessons. 

Nature;  flowers,  birds,  animals,  etc. 

Health;  cleanliness  and  care  of  body. 

Morals:  love  of  members  of  family,  kindness  to  animials,  and  mak¬ 
ing  peace  after  a  quarrel. 


Lesson  in  manners. 
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Method. 

Provide  situations  for  (gaining  new  experiences.  As  the  child’s 
experiences  increase  hlis  vocabulary  will  also  increase.  Visits  to  places 
of  interest  such  as  the  bakery,  dairy  or  mill  will  enlarge  the  child’s 
knowledge  of  things  and  give  him  something  worth  while  to  talk  both 
in  the  school  and  the  home. 

(1)  Story  Telling. 

Story  telling  and  reproduction.  Simple  stories  told  by  the  teacher 
should  be  reproduced  by  the  children  in  answer  to  questions,  in  parts, 
in  wholes. 

Not  every  story  told  is  suitable  for  reproduction. 

The  short,  simple,  but  pointed  story  with  a  clear  beginning,  a 
related  middle  and  definite  close,  is  the  best. 

The  idea  of  preparing  for  dramatization  makes  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  motive  for  retelling  a  story. 

As  much  correction  of  bad  English  should  be  given  as  can  take  place 
without  serious  interruption  of  the  child’s  flow  of  language.  Teachers 
record  errors  and  study  them  later. 

(2)  Dramatization. 

a.  Purpose. 

1.  Entertainment. 

2.  Gives  vitality  to  expression. 

3.  Increases  the  vocabulary. 

4.  Clarifes  idea,  i.  e.  develops  clear  and  sequen¬ 
tial  thought. 

5.  Gives  grace. 

6.  Gives  self-control. 

b.  Danger. 

Dramatization  lis  apt  to  be  the  work  of  the  teacher  rather  than  the 
pupil.  To  be  Valuable,  dramatization  should  be  born  of  the  child’s 
imagination;  it  is  the  process  of  interpreting  and  working  out  that 
gives  growth.  “It  Is  the  growing  pains  that  count  in  education.” 
For  this  reason  the  crude  efforts  are  of  more  value  than  the  finished 
product. 

c.  How  to  begin. 

The  little  child  on  entering  school  is  shy  and  sensitive  and  the 
approach  to  this  kind  of  work  must  be  gradual.  The  game  is  probably 
the  simplest  form  of  dramatic  expression  and  it  appeals  to  even  the 
most  timid  of  the  little  ones. 
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Folk  dancing  is  a  form  of  dramatic  gesture  valuable  for  its  -con¬ 
trolling  and  refiniing  of  motion  las  well  as  for  its  expression  of  a 
story  or  a  mood. 

These  may  be  followed  by  pantomimes,  as  chopping  wood;  char¬ 
acter  sketches  as  representing  an  old  woman;  and  tableaux,  all  of  which 
bring  iin  body  and  facial  expression  rather  than  oral. 

The  puppet  play  furnishes  delightful  recreation  and  at  the  time 
time  may  be  used  successfully  in  the  reproduction  of  stories  historical 
or  current  events  which  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize. 

Dramatic  plays.  These  should  be  co-operatively  reproduced  by  the 
children.  Begin  with  a  simple  one  which  has  easy  conversation  and 
action  and  a  definite  plot.  Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  dramatize  it, 
the  story  should  be  told  and  retold  until  the  children  are  familiar  with 
lit.  Then  they  may  suggest  how  it  can  be  played  and  may  choose  the 
characters  accordingly. 

(3)  Memorizing  of  Verse. 

(4)  Expression  of  experiences  and  stories  through  paper  cutting, 
drawing,  paintinlg  land  moulding. 

The  rambling,  discursive  style  so  common  to  children  is  generally 
accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  clear  mental  images.  Reproducing  a  story 
through  drawling  or  paper  cutting  helps  the  child  to  formulate  his 
ideas  and  express  them  definitely.  The  need  to  select  the  important 
points  in  the  story  is  ia  valuable  phase  of  this  work;  the  child  is  un¬ 
consciously  led  to  see  relative  values.  He  must  also  group  and  express 
his  ideas  in  National  sequence. 

(5)  Good  usages  by  means  of  language  games.  One  error 
should  be  given  remedial  attention  daily  for  a  week  or  more  through 
language  games;  then  reviewed  at  least  once  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

(6)  Every  child  should  have  frequent  opportunity  for  appearing 
before  the  class;  i.  e.  having  an  audience,  when  he  may  either  tell  a 
made  up  story,  relate  some  experience,  or  recite  some  poem  or  some 
nonsense  rhyme. 

(7)  Technical  work. 

a.  Verbs:  see,  eat,  run,  do,  come. 

b.  Correct  use  of  an  and  a. 

c.  Eradication  of  ain’t,  ain’t  got,  its  me. 

d.  Agreement  of  is  and  was  with  subject. 

The  use  of  capitals  in  beginning  sentences,  in  boys  and  girls  names  and 
also  the  dapital  “I”  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  reading  and 
phonics. 
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The  application  should  come  in  the  simplest  form  of  composite 
letter  wherein  the  teachers  act  as  the  scribes. 

SECOND  GRADE 

For  Teacher:  King — Language  Games. 

Bryant — How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Objectives. 

1.  To  have  children  show  efficiency  in  use  of  good  English. 

2.  To  work  for  the  extermination  of  certain  errors  of  speech 
listed  under  Good  Usage. 

3.  To  begin  very  simple  written  language  at  blacboard  only. 

4.  Continuation  of  talks  and  discussions  on  interesting  activities. 

5.  Have  stories  told  in  short  sentences  and  have  few  sentences. 

Subject  Matter. 

Oral  Language 

Conversation  and  discussion  upon  topics  growing  out  of  the  inter¬ 
est  and  activity  of  the  children. 

Every  class  should  be  a  language  class.  A  live  discussion 
in  the  geography  or  nature  period,  an  exchange  of  ideas  in  the  health 
work,  or  a  comparison  of  experiences  in  connection  with  the  reading 
lesson  are  all  of  much  more  value  from  the  language  standpoint  than 
is  the  ordinary  language  class  where  we  try  to  force  the  child  to  talk 
and  where  as  a  result  he  become  self-conscious  and  loses  that  spon- 
taniety  and  vividness  of  speech  which  is  so  desirable.  Every  child 
should  have  frequent  opportunity  of  appearing  before  an  audience  where 
he  may  recite  a  poem,  take  part  in  a  dramatization,  sing  a  song  or  tell 
a  story.  The  audience  may  be  another  section  in  the  same  room,  one 
of  the  other  grades,  the  whole  school  in  general  assembly,  or  a 
parent-teachers’  meeting. 

Suggestive  List 

Child’s  experiences  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  street,  holidays  and 
play  experiences.  As  in  first  grade,  provide  opportunity  for  gaining 
new  experiences  by  excursions  and  visits  to  industrial  groups  or  manu¬ 
facturing  plants. 

Observation  of  the  nature  world:  birds,  animals,  flowers, 
seasons,  sky  by  day  and  might.  As  far  as  (is  practical  bring  nature 
right  into  the  school.  A  child’s  pet  in  the  room  for  a  day  will  al¬ 
ways  stimulate  stories  and  exchange  of  experiences.  A  talk  about 
the  care  of  the  pet  will  be  very  effective  at  this  time.  This  pet  may 
also  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  reading  lesson  as  well.  Where 
nature  cannot  be  brought  into  the  school  room  take  the  children  out 
to  see  it.  Freed  from  the  restraint  of  the  school  room,  the  shyest 
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child  often  becomes  eloquent  in  this  appealing  “nature”  environ¬ 
ment. 

Lessons  on  manners;  how  to  act  politely  at  home,  at  school,  or  on 
street. 

Morals:  obedience  and  truthfulness,  work  and  helpfulness,  being 
fair  at  play.  The  moral  phase  being  brought  out  in  a  story  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative  side. 

Picture  study.  (Select  type)  See  “Stoiiies  Pictures  Tell.” 

Also  encourage  children  to  bring  pictures  from  home  land  relate  stories 
which  the  pictures  tell.  A  collection  by  the  teacher,  of  interesting 
pictures  from  magazines  and  old  books  may  occasionally  be  distributed 
among  the  children  for  original  story  work.  Each  child  has  a  different 
picture  and  as  he  tells  his  story  he  holds  his  picture  before  the  class. 

Story-telling.  Review  stories  of  previous  year.  Tell  stories  for 
reproduction  and  dramatization.  The  children’s  motive  for  the  retell- 
may  be  to  acquaint  the  new  members  of  the  class  with  “our  stories  of 
last  year.”  Or  the  new  teacher  may  be  the  motive. 

Tell  stories  for  reproduction  in  connection  with  dramatization.  See 
First  Grade  work. 

Tell  parts  of  stories  and  pupils  supply  additional  scenes  or  new 
endings.  In  this  the  teacher’s  story  should  preceed  until  an  intensely 
interesting  point  is  reached,  the  Children’s  imaginations  are  aroused 
and  they  readily  supply  more  than  one  fitting  climax. 

Memorizing  of  Verse.  The  children  should  commit  to  memory  at 
least  five  choice  poems  during  the  year  besides  short  gems. 

In  presenting  a  poem  the  teacehr  should  read  or  recite  it  in  an 
interesting  manner.  A  free  discussion  will  naturally  follow. 

It  may  be  read  again  by  the  teacher  while  the  dhildren  close 
their  eyes  and  try  to  “see”  the  various  “pictures”  presented.  The  next 
day  they  may  be  encouraged  to  express  in  drawing  or  cutting  the  part 
they  like  best.  This  motivates  a  third  reading  with  emphasis  still 
on  the  thought.  Or  the  children  may  make  a  “moving  picture”  of 
the  whole  poem,  each  stanza  furnishing  one  scene. 

After  a  few  days  of  these  motivated  re-readings  the  children 
will  soon  join  with  the  teacher  as  she  recites  the  poem  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  the  pleasing  condition  of  a  gem,  not  the  usual  sing-song 
drawling  performance.  The  poems  should  be  reviewed  frequently 
until  they  are  really  the  children’s  own. 

When  thoroughly  memorized  and  rendered  in  a  pleasing  manner 
they  become  an  asset  to  the  community  and  the  home. 
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(4)  Good  Usage  by  means  of  language  games. 

a.  Verbs:  Review  see,  ©at,  run,  do,  come. 

New:  get,  give,  throw,  catch,  go,  brung,  grow,  draw. 

b.  Common  errors:  Review — Use  of  and;  agreement 

of  is  and  was  with  subject;  work  against  ain’t  got, 
it’s  me,  ain’t. 

New:  My  brother  and  me;  I  dunno;  hasn’t  got; 
haven’t  got;  my  brother,  he;  you  was;  may  and  can. 
Grant  no  privilege  that  is  sought  in  terms  of  “Can 
L” 

WRITTEN  LANGUAGE 

All  written  work  to  be  limited  to  blackboard.) 

Not  much  written  work  should  be  given  but  when  there  is  a  felt 
need  it  should  be  introduced.  Possibly  a  little  classmate  is  ill.  Each 
child  thinks  of  one  interesting  thing  to  tell  the  absent  friend — one 
short  sentence  is  sufficient  at  first.  He  writes  lit  with  the  aid  of 
the  teacher;  that  is,  the  teacher  places  on  board  the  words  he  does 
not  know  how  to  spell.  The  child  should  be  famiiliiar  with  the  need  of 
a  capital  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and  a  period  or  question 
mark  at  the  end.  The  sentences  are  placed  in  an  envelope  and  sent 
to  the  friend. 

In  order  to  get  the  letter  form  over  to  the  children  they  may 
freuqently  write  a  composite  letter,  but  it  should  be  when  there  is 
felt  need.  The  teacher  acts  as  a  scribe  at  blackboard  and  the  pupils 
tell  her  what  to  write.  When  complete  the  teacher  makes  a  copy  and 
sends  it  to  the  pupil.  Later  individual  letters  of  invitations  to  parant- 
teachers’  meetings  may  be  composed  and  written,  by  each  child. 

(1)  Mechanics:  Observation  of  the  printed  plage  and  in  the  teach¬ 
er’s  writing  on  the  blackboard,  followed  by  use. 

a.  Capitalization  and  punctuation  of  simple  statements  and 

questions. 

b.  Capitalization  of  the  pronoun  I  of  names  of  persons  and 

animals. 

(2)  Types  of  Written  Exercises. 

The  writing  of  short  simple  sentences.  Original  composition  of 
three  or  four  sentences,  individual  or  co-operative,  should  be  written 
on  the  board  by  the  teachers,  thus  correlating  reading  with  language. 
Use  as  means  for  judging  good  sentences. 

Guessing  names,  describing  something  or  telling  what  “it”  does, 
Invite  the  use  of  short,  clear-cut  sentences,  and  break  up  the  “and  a” 
and  “then”  habit. 
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THIRD  GRADE 

Basal  text:  Driggs,— Live  Language  Lessons,  First  Book  Part  One. 
or  Teacher’s  Text,  Driggs,— Manual  for  Teachers,  Third  Grade  Book. 

Objectives: 

To  lead  the  children  to  tell  of  their  experiences  as  freely  at 
school  as  at  home  or  on  the  playground. 

To  restrain  the  garrulous;  to  stimulate  the  timid. 

To  acquaint  children  with  ithe  use  of  the  short  exclamatory  and 
interrogatory  sentence  as  a  medium  for  lively  thought  expression. 

Continue  to  encourage  the  use  of  simple  sentences;  also  good  ar¬ 
rangement  of  thought. 

To  insist  upon  good  position ;  a  natural  speaking  tone,  and  dis¬ 
tinct  articulation. 

To  keep  the  imagination  of  childhood  continuously  active  by  orig¬ 
inal  story-telling. 

Subject  Matter. 

Oral  Language 

1.  Conversation  and  discussion  on  subjects  growing  out  of  the 
children’s  interests  and  activities. 

Suggestive  List 

Personal  experiences,  of  children  at  home,  at  school,  or  on  the 
street,  holiday  and  play  experiences. 

Nature:  Trees,  birds,  insects  and  their  use;  the  caterpillar  and 
its  cocoon;  spider  and  its  web;  seasonal  changes;  animals  of  the  zoo; 
of  the  farm. 

Health:  Cleanliness,  food  and  drink. 

Social:  Working  together;  respect  for  authority;  loyalty;  fair 
play;  perseverance. 

World  of  work. 

(2)  Story-telling;  Reproducing  of  short  stories;  original  story¬ 
telling  about  pictures;  interesting  experiences. 

(3)  Other  forms  of  oral  expression.  Describing  what  has  been 
seen,  telling  how  to  make  and  do  a  thing,  giving  directions  to  go  to 
well  known  places  of  interest. 

(4)  Good  Usage  by  means  of  language  games. 

a.  Verbs  : 

1.  Review — see,  do,  eat,  come,  run,  go,  get,  bring, 
give,  throw,  grow,  draw,  catch. 
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2.  New:  sing,  take,  begin,  tear,  drink,  write, 
know,  learn,  lie,  sit. 

b.  Common  errors: 

1.  Verb  errors:  seen  for  saw;  had  saw  for  had 
seen;  is  for  are;  was  for  were;  ain’t  for  am 
not;  isn’t  for  aren’t;  ain’t  for  hasn’t  and 
haven’t;  done  for  did;  went  for  gone;  et  for 
ate;  can  for  may;  give  for  gave;  learn  for 
teach;  bring  for  brunig;  brung  for  brought. 

2.  Pronoun  errors:  me  and  my  sister;  John  and 
me;  them  for  these;  it’s  me;  it’s  her;  it’s 
him. 

3.  Miscellaneous  errors:  haven’t  got  me;  that 
there  house. 

4.  Mis-pronunciations;  ketch,  kin,  git,  read- 
in’,  nuthin’,  etc. 

WRITTEN  LANGUAGE 

Objective 

To  train  beginners  in  written  composition  to  use  simple,  correct 
language  and  to  spell,  capitalize,  and  punctuate  properly  what  they 
write. 

Subject  Matter 

Topics  discussed  and  stories  told  in  oral  language  lessons. 
Short  paragraphs  with  titles. 

Simple  unrelated  sentences  for  drill  upon  new  technicalities  and 
those  for  which  the  common  errors  of  the  children  indicate  a  need. 

Letter  writing: 

Short  letters  asking  a  friend  to  spend  Saturday;  go  for  a 
picnic,  etc. 

Mechanics  to  be  acquired:  To  head  a  paper  with  name,  date, 
and  title,  to  leave  a  margin  of  proper  width. 

To  capitalize  the  first  and  important  words  of  a  tittle;  to  write 
with  capitals  special  names  of  places;  names  of  days  and  months, 
names  of  home  town;  state,  school,  to  write  the  child’s  address  cor¬ 
rectly;  to  begin  lines  of  poetry  with  capitals. 

To  punctuate  statements  and  questions  correctly;  to  put  periods 
after  abbreviations  of  days,  months,  state,  Mrs.,  Mr.,  and  St.,  to 
put  exclamation  mark  after  exclamations;  to  use  apostrophy  in  com¬ 
mon  contractions.  Homonyms:  to,  two;  there,  their. 
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TYPES  OF  WORK: 

Copying  of  Cooperative  parapraphs  to  imitate  good  habits  in 
written  work. 

Dictation  for  attention,  for  skill,  and  as  a  test  of  spelling, 
capitalization,  and  punctinuation.  (Caution* — suggest  amount  and 
type). 

Reproduction,  for  greater  independence  in  writing  a  short 
paragraph  of  related  sentences  and  in  using  correctly  the  mechanics 
.  involved. 

The  Use  of  the  Text. 

Prepare  carefully  for  the  use  of  the  text  in  order  that  con¬ 
fusion  and  discouragement  may  not  arise. 

Many  children  will  not  be  able  at  first  to  read  all  the  stories 
and  directions.  Here  the  teacher  Should  supply  tactful  help,  some¬ 
times  reading  the  stories  or  directions  with  the  children,  sometimes 
giving  only  the  needed  help  with  difficult  words  the  directions  form 
the  best  kind  of  silent  reading. 

The  blank  filling  should  be  introduced  through  several  lessons 

at  the  blackboard  in  which  the  children  hunt  for  a  suitable  word 

to  fill  a  particular  blank  in  a  sentence.  A  side  list  should  con¬ 

tain  the  possible  words. 

Watch  for  an  opportunity  to  introduce  better  writing  through  a 
real  situation,  that  is,  when  the  children  have  something  they  want 
to  tell  to  some  one  who  iis  not  with  them.  This  composition  should 
be  worked  out  in  the  beginning  by  the  class  working  together  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

After  a  number  of  these  composite  letters  have  been  worked 
out  at  the  blackboard,  (always  motivated  by  real  situation)  the 

children  may  attempt  individual  letter,  but  only  when  there  is  a 
felt  need.  These  letters  however  should  not  be  given  as  seat  work. 
The  pupils  need  the  teacher’s  help  in  supplying  the  spelling  of  un¬ 
known  words  and  in  offering  suggestions.  Generally  it  iis  not  wise 
to  attempt  any  composition  work  in  the  third  grade  except  in  regular 
class  work  where  the  teacher’s  help  can  be  secured  when  needed, 

FOURTH  GRADE 

BASAL  TEXTS: 

Driggs — Live  Language  Lessons,  First  Book. 

Driggs,  Live  Language  Lessons,  Part  Two. 

Teacher’s  Text  or  Driggs — Manual  for  Teachers. 
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Teacher’s  Text  or  Driggs  Live  Language  Lessons,  Fourth  Grade 

Book,  or  Driggs — Manual  for  Teachers. 

Oral  Language 

Subject  Matter: 

(1)  Same  as  in  third  grade  only  more  extensive. 

Suggested  List 

a.  Telling  interesting  experiences;  describing  people, 
places,  animals  and  things,  giving  direction  how  to  go  to 
a  place;  telling  how  to  make  or  do  a  thing. 

b.  Dramatization. 

c.  Technique  of  Use  of  Dictionary. 

(2)  Story-telling.  Stories  for  this  grade  should  include  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  great  national  characters,  leaders,  and  heroes 
of  history  and  literature. 

Types  of  Stories 

Original  endings  of  stories  begin.  Imaginary  autobiographies 
of  a  penny,  a  horse,  a  grain  of  wheat,  etc. 

Original  stories  suggested  by  pictures. 

(3)  Memorizing  poems. 

(4)  Good  Usage  by  language  games,  also  by  drills. 

Test  and  review  all  work  suggested  for  3rd  grade.  Drill  on  the 
following:  choose,  wear,  rise,  blow,  stay,  fall,  break,  dig,  ride,  fly, 
ring,  set,  lay,  speak,  steal,  win,  swim,  I  was  to  school;  I  stayed 
to  home;  off  him;  good  for  will;  mad  for  angry;  don’t  for  doesn’t; 
hadn’t  ought  for  ought  not;  get  to  go;  they  went  and  took;  them 
for  those. 

WRITTEN  LANGUAGE 

Objectives. 

To  acquire  skill  in  using  the  mechanics  of  written  composition. 

Make  the  work  progressive  and  cumulative  by  constantly  adding 
new  words  and  language  elements  and  by  reviewing  the  old. 

Copying  by  phrase  and  sentences  for  increased  speed. 

Dictation,  for  attention,  for  skill,  and  as  a  test  of  spelling,  capi¬ 
talization  and  punctuation. 

Reproduction,  for  greater  independence  in  writing,  and  use  of 
mechanics. 

Original  paragraphs  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  class. 
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Subject  Matter: 

From  oral  language  lesson;  other  lessons,  as  history,  geography, 
etc.;  projects  of  the  children;  their  experiences  and  experiences  of 
others. 

Letter  writing — to  be  correct  in  all  details. 

Mechanics  to  be  acquired. 


a.  Capitalization:  Holidays;  Geographical  names;  titles; 
parts  of  a  letter;  direct  quotation;  sentences;  names  of  people 
and  places;  names  of  days  and  months;  child’s  address;  lines 
of  poetry. 

b.  Punctuation:  Question  marks;  exclamation  marks;  state¬ 
ments;  hyphen  in  divided  words;  letter  forms;  comma  in  series; 
apostrophe  in  possessive  singular;  abbreviations  of  days,  months, 
years,  lafter  Mr.,  Mrs.  St.,  Homonyms;  to,  too,  two;  there,  their, 
and  others. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Basal  Text: 


Driiggs — Live  Language  Lessons,  Second  Book,  Part  One,  or 
Driggs — Live  Language  Lessons,  Fifth  Grade  Book. 

Teacher’s  Text:  Driggs — Manual  for  Teachers. 

Objectives. 

To  encourage  “the  spontaneous  impulse  to  speak,  write,  debate, 
and  declaim”  through  both  independent  and  directed  practice. 

To  master  the  mechanics  of  better  writing. 

To  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 


Oral  Language 

Subject  Matter: 

(1)  Conversation  and  discussion. 

Suggestive  List 

Other  school  studies — history,  literature,  geography,  etc. 

Current  events;  heroes,  living  and  dead;  child’s  experiences. 

Suggestions:  Use  foregoing  material  for  story-telling;  telling  and 
describing  how  to  do  and  make  things. 

Make  simple  outlines  for  practice  in  orderly  arrangement  of  con¬ 
tents,  stressing  good  beginnings  and  good  endings. 

Make  every  lesson  a  language  lesson. 

(2)  Story-telling  and  dramatizing  in  correlation  with  literature 
and  history. 

(3)  Memorizing  poems. 
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(4)  Word  study:  A  conscious  effort  to  increase  the  vocabulary 
through  reading  and  every  day  interests. 

(5)  Good  usage  by  language  drills. 

Continue  training  in  correct  use  of  verbs,  pronouns  and  against  col¬ 
loquialisms  and  mispronunciations. 

Use  the  positive  method  rather  than  the  negative. 

WRITTEN  LANGUAGE 

(1)  Any  and  all  topics  listed  for  oral  language,  letters  and  notes 
correlate  with  study. 

The  following  types  of  exercises  are  suggested: 

a.  Copying — for  increased  skill  and  accuracy.  (Civil  service 
examiners  report  more  failures  in  accuracy  and  speed  in  copying 
than  in  any  other  test.) 

*'b.  Dictation,  essential  for  skill  in  life,  and  to  test  language 
forms,  spelling  and  technicalities  of  composition. 

c.  Reproduction:  Topics  from  history,  literature,  geography, 
and  stories  and  information  from  class  reading.  • 

d.  Original  compositions — real  or  imaginary  happenings,  ex¬ 
planations  and  descriptions. 

(2)  Letter  writing — social  and  simple  business. 

(3)  Mechanics  to  be  acquired. 

a.  Capitalization  of  proper  names. 

b.  Capitalization  and  punctuation  of  letter  forms,  heading, 
salutation  and  conclusion;  superscription  on  envelopes. 

c.  Titles  of  relationship  and  office. 

d.  East,  West,  when  they  name  sections  of  country,  not  di¬ 
rections. 

e.  Simple  quotations. 

f.  Common  abbreviations,  such  as  the  months,  states,  etc. 

g.  Comma  in  a  series,  between  city  and  state,  after  words  of 
address,  after  yes  and  no. 

h.  Apostrophe  in  common  contractions;  we’re  not,  they’re 
not,  you’re  not,  I’ve  not,  don’t,  doesn’t,  can’t,  what’s,  that’s,  won’t, 
couldn’t,  wouldn’t,  o’clock. 

i.  Possessive  singular  and  plural. 

j.  Continue  drill  upon  homonyns,  their,  there;  to,  too,  two; 
here,  hear;  meet,  meat. 
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SIXTH  GRADE 

Basal  Text: 

Driggs,  Live  Language  Lessons,  Second  Book,  Part  Two;  or  Driggs 
Live  Language  Lessons,  Sixth  Grade  Book. 

Teacher’s  Text:  Drigg’s  Manual  for  Teachers. 

Aim 


To  train  every  child  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  interesting 
and  logical  way  devoid  of  the  common  errors  of  speech. 

To  use  short  clear-cut  sentences  and  to  make  good  position  and 
delivery  a  requisite  in  all  oral  work. 

Subject  Matter: 

(1)  Conversation  and  discussion. 

Suggestive  List. 

Correlation  with  other  school  subjects. 

Local  happenings. 

World’s  work. 

Work  and  play  of  school  and  home. 

Seasonal  changes. 

Current  events. 

Stories  from  history  and  biography. 

Pictures. 

Story-telling — Original. 

How  to  make  things — how  to  play  a  game — how  to  reach  a  place. 

(2)  Vocabulary  building:  industries;  invention;  city  life  and  farm 
life;  travel;  holidays;  nature  study;  circus  and  zoo;  geography;  history; 
art;  hand  work;  automobile  and  motors;  steam  engines;  airships;  elec¬ 
trical  appliance. 

Add  words  descriptive  of  action,  form,  color,  sound,  odor,  taste, 
etc. 

(3)  Good  Usage:  Continue  language  games  when  needed  to  eli¬ 
minate  the  common  errors  of  speech;  also  substitute  the  correct  form 
for  the  incorrect;  the  choice  word  for  the  less  expressive  word. 

Errors  Common  to  Sixth  Grade  Children 

Ain’t  for  hasn’t  and  haven’t;  ain’t  for  am  not;  isn’t  and  aren’t; 
seen;  had  saw;  done;  says  for  said;  can  for  may;  leave  for  let;  don’t 
for  doesn’t;  is  for  are;  ain’t  for  haven’t;  haven’t  no  for  haven’t 
any;  never  gave;  like  she  does;  that  there;  lot  of;  like  for  as;  lie,  lay; 
sit,  set;  think,  guess;  shall,  will;  off,  of;  in,  into;  among,  between;  who, 
whom;  who,  which,  that;  than,  then. 
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WRITTEN  LANGUAGE 

Aim: 

To  work  for  ease  and.  fluency  ;in  simple  written  English.  To  be 
brief  and  interesting;  to  use  short,  clear-cut  sentences  unmarred  by  mis¬ 
spelled  words  or  common  grammatical  errors. 

Subject  Matter. 

Same  as  in  oral  language. 

Kinds  of  written  exercises. 

Copying,  dictation,  reproduction — original  compositions. 

Letter  writing — social  and  business. 

Mechanics  and  composition. 

Composition:  Heading,  title,  margins,  paragraphs,  indentations. 

Capitals:  First  word  in  a  sentence;  name  of  persons,  place,  days 
of  week,  holidays,  months  of  year,  name  of  school,  city,  state,  geo¬ 
graphical  names,  I  and  O;  titles;  poetry  beginning  of  every  line, 
in  letter  forms — heading,  salutation,  body,  closing  phrase,  address  on 
envelope;  simple  quotations. 

Punctuation:  Terminal  marks;  dates,  comma  in  series;  letter 
forms — heading,  salutation,  conclusion,  address  on  envelope;  abbre¬ 
viation;  contraction;  possessive,  singular  and  plural. 

SPELLING 

For  Teachers:  Tidyman — The  Teaching  of  Spelling.  Flaherty — 

How  to  Use  the  Dictionary. 

Introduction.  During  recent  years  the  changes  in  the  teaching 
of  spelling  have  been  little  short  of  revolutionary.  Modern  spelling  books 
are  no  longer  made  up  of  uncommon  and  difficult  words  to  be  taught 
for  disciplinary  purposes  without  regard  to  specific  use.  Recent  in¬ 
vestigations  by  such  men  as  Cook,  O’Shea,  Ayers,  Horn,  Thorndike 
and  others  have  shown  what  words  are  actually  used  in  ordinary  writ¬ 
ten  discourse.  Thus  teachers  are  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
words  to  select  for  the  course  in  spelling.  But,  besides  these  words 
commonly  employed  in  written  discourse,  every  teacher  should  make 
a  study  of  the  words  her  pupils  use  in  their  own  written  work  and 
teach  the  spelling  of  these  words  as  well.  A  scientifically  selected 
and  properly  graded  list  of  words,  is  then  the  first  step  toward  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  of  spelling. 

In  method,  too,  a  great  change  has  come.  The  idea  that  children 
can  learn  to  spell  effectively  by  merely  repeating  or  even  by  writing  in 
order  many  times  the  several  letters  of  a  word,  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  sufficient.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  procedure  usually  re- 
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suits  in  “spelling  formalism”  with  little  or  no  thought,  certainly  not 
enough  to  give  a  lasting  impression  of  either  the  sound  of  the  word 
or  of  its  form.  The  modern  method  requires  an  appeal  to  four  forms 
of  sense  impression — visual,  auditory,  vocal,  motor  and  hand-motor. 
It  also  takes  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  by  reteaching  only  those  words 
that  have  been  misspelled  much  drudgery  is  spared  the  pupil.  Gra¬ 
phically  associating  the  new  word  with  some  simple  familiar  word  aids 
materially  the  learning  process.  A  few  selected  rules  also  help  in 
learning  to  spell. 

Spelling  is  a  process  of  intensive  study  of  words.  It  should  be 
begun  only  after  children  have  acquired  considerable  reading  ability, 
composition  ability  and  obviously  handwriting  ability.  The  child  gets 
acquainted  with  words  through  a  thorough  study  of  them.  He  no 
longer  sees  a  word  as  a  vague  whole  but  as  composed  of  separated 
sound  elements  represented  by  letters.  The  steps  in  this  process  of 
intensive  word  study  are:  First,  clear  and  distinct  vocalization.  The 
teacher  trains  the  child  to  speak  the  word  correctly  by  sounding  each 
separate  sound  unit  of  the  word,  thus:  sensible,  suitable,  and  by  so 
doing  builds  up  in  the  mind  of  the  child  the  phonetic  image  of  the  word. 
Second,  the  clarification  of  the  visual  image.  This  is  most  effectively 
done  by  having  the  image  stand  out  singly,  clearly,  and  unassociated 
with  anything  except  the  word  it  represents.  The  word  should  be 
written  on  a  clear  place  on  the  blackboard.  In  this  way  a  vivid  visual 
picture  of  the  word  is  impressed  on  the  mind.  Third,  the  clarification 
and  refinement  of  the  vocal-motor  image.  The  teacher  has  the  pupil 
spell  and  pronounce  the  word.  Fourth,  the  clarification  and  refinment 
of  the  hand-motor  image.  Having  seen  the  word,  spoken  it,  and  heard 
it  spoken  by  the  teacher  and  classmates,  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  the 
fourth  and  not  the  least  important  step;  namely,  the  writing  of  the 
word,  which  in  turn  becomes  his  handwriting  image. 

Writing  the  letters  of  a  word  correctly  is  the  real  spelling;  and 
in  the  problem  of  teaching  this  art  as  in  education  in  general  the  big 
problem  lies  in  making  transference  or  “carry  over”  from  instruc¬ 
tion  to  functional  use  a  permanent  acquisition.  This  in  all  probability 
does  not  take  place  automatically,  and  consequently  it  is  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  hold  the  pupil  rigidly  responsible  for  spelling  ac¬ 
curacy  of  all  words  he  has  been  taught.  Only  those  words  in  the 
adopted  spelling  books  h’hich  the  pupil  will  use  in  his  written  discourse 
should  be  taught  and  after  having  taught  them  the  teacher  should 
never  allow  the  pupil  to  write  them  incorrectly. 


Suggestive  Teaching  Procedure 

Having  selected  a  list  of,  let  us  say,  forty  words,  the  teacher  gives 
her  class  the  whole  list  as  a  pre-test.  Words  that  all  the  children 
spell  correctly  are  dropped  from  the  teaching  list  since  the  test  gives 
evidence  that  the  children  know  how  to  spell  them.  Those  children 
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who  spell  every  word  correctly  should  be  excused  from  the  formal  in¬ 
struction  in  spelling  so  far  as  that  list  'is  concerned.  Words  that  are 
missed  by  only  an  occasional  pupil  should  be  taken  off  the  class  list 
and  put  on  the  pupil  list  for  individual  pupils  concerned.  Thus  .  the 
class  list  to  be  taught  is  composed  of  those  words  that  many  or  most 
of  the  pupils  misspelled  and  the  individual  lists  are  composed  of  only 
such  words  as  have  been  misspelled  by  individual  pupils,  and  which 
they  must  learn  by  themselves  with  such  personal  help  from  the  teacher 
as  may  be  needed. 

To  spell  effectively  pupils  must  learn  to  know  each  word  as  a 
separate  meaningful  entity.  The  teacher  achieves  this  objective  by 
having  them  know  the  word  in  different  relations  and  then  fixates 
in  their  consciousness  that  which  does  not  vary — the  spelling.  The 
method  by  which  this  latter  step  is  accomplished  is  typical  of  all 
drill  technique.  A  limited  number  of  words  is  selected  for  each  day’s 
teaching:  3  words  in  the  'third  grade,  4  in  the  fourth,  5  in  the  fifth, 
6  in  the  sixth,  etc.  The  teaching  presentation  becomes  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fixing  the  four  types  of  images  mentioned  'above:  visual,  audi¬ 
tory,  vocal  and  kinesthetic  or  handwriting  images.  To  fix  clearly 
the  visual  image,  it  is  desirable  to  write  the  word  on  a  clear  black¬ 
board  using  a  flash  curtain  for  quick  exposure.  The  steps  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  are:  (a)  look  at  the  word  (quick  exposure) ;  (b)  hear  it  pronounced 
(by  teacher) ;  (c)  pronounce  it;  (d)  spell  it  (orally);  (e)  pronounce 
again;  (f)  write  it. 

Having  drilled  the  class  in  this  manner  for  about  five  to  seven 
minutes,  the  teacher  dictates  sentences  in  which  the  words  are  used. 
The  pupils  write  the  words  but  not  necessarily  the  sentences.  This 
is  step  f.  If  98  per  cent  efficiency  in  immediate  ability  is  not  secured, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  teaching  has  not  been  well  done  and  therefore 
must  be  done  over  again.  As  in  arithmetical  combinations  some  words 
will  need  more  drilling  than  others  and  some  pupils  will  need  more 
drill  than  others,  and  herein  lies  the  great  art  of  teaching;  teach  each 
pupil  what  he  needs  to  know  and  in  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary. 

When  the  entire  list  has  been  taught  in  the  manner  suggested 
above,  the  pupils  should  be  tested  again.  This  may  be  called  the  review 
test  in  contrast  to  the  pre-test  Which  goes  before  the  teaching  and 
the  teaching-test,  namely,  writing  the  words,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
instruction.  Pupils  who  spell  all  the  words  correctly  in  the  review 
test  should  be  released  from  further  instruction  so  far  as  that  list  is 
concerned  while  the  teaching  goes  on  for  the  other  pupils  until  prac¬ 
tically  every  pupil  has  mastered  every  word.  The  few  pupils  who  per¬ 
sist  in  making  many  mistakes  must  be  regarded  as  special  cases  and 
should  receive  special  help. 

The  pre-test,  the  teaching  test  and  the  review  test  are  the  means 
by  which  the  teacher  may  know  the  effectiveness  of  her  instruction. 
They  also  furnish  a  basis  for  regrading  of  word  lists  and  supply  the 
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data  for  studying  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  individual  child. 
Since  100  per  cent  efficiency  is  the  goal,  the  tests  are  for  the  teacher, 
but  should  never  be  given  as  a  basis  for  grading  or  marking  the  pupils. 

Every  teacher  of  spelling  should  read  Tidyman,  The  Teaching  of 
Spelling.  World  Book  Company. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 

The  general  objectives  in  spelling  in  the  elementary  school  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Ability  to  spell  all  phonetic  words  used  in  ordinary  written 
discourse. 

2.  Ability  to  spell  all  unphonetic  words  used  in  ordinary  written 
discourse. 

3.  Ability  to  spell  all  the  words  of  the  Buckingham  revision  of 
the  Ayers  scale. 

4.  Ability  to  spell  all  the  “fifty  demons”  of  the  English  language. 

5.  Ability  to  spell  all  special  words  needed  by  the  pupil  in  his 
own  written  discourse. 

6.  Ability  to  use  the  dictionary,  so  as  to  get  the  exact  meaning 
desired. 

7.  Ability  to  use  the  dictionary  so  as  to  pronounce  the  desired 
word  unassisted. 

•  S 

8.  Ability  to  analyze  a  word  into  its  sound  elements, ,  and  accent, 
to  enunciate  each  syllable  distinctly  and  to  pronounce  the  word  correctly. 

9.  Ability  to  add  new  words  to  his  vocabulary  readily  as  they  are 
needed  by  him  to  express  his  individual  interests  as  they  develop. 

10.  A  well  developed  spelling  conscience. 

11.  An  awakened  interest  in  words  and  a  desire  to  increase  his 
vocabulary. 

12.  A  pride  in  achievement  that  comes  through  mastery. 

FIRST  GRADE 

No  formal  spelling  should  be  attempted  in  the  first  grade.  When 
the  pupils  write  words,  phrases  or  even  sentences  on  the  board  or 
at  their  seats  the  teacher  calls  their  attention  to  the  correct  form  of 
the  word  with  as  little  direction  of  consciousness  to  isolated  elements 
as  possible.  Incidentally  in  connection  with  rhymes  and  jingles  the 
children  can  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
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SECOND  GRADE 

Co-basal  Texts: 

New  World  Speller,  First  Book,  Pages  33-80. 

Mastery  of  Words,  Book  One.  Pages  1-24. 

Use  the  text  in  hands  of  teacher  only. 

As  the  children  manifest  a  desire  to  know  how  to  write  words 
needed  to  express  their  thoughts  in  writing  the  teacher  begins  the  in¬ 
struction  in  spelling  by  selecting  common  phonetic  words  which  she 
teaches  in  terms  of  their  phonetic  elements.  Unphonetic  common 
words,  she  teaches  as  sight  words,  with  as  little  .attention  to  sound 
elements  as  possible.  No  more  than  two  to  three  words  should  be 
taught  each  day.  The  teaching  procedure  should  be  as  free  and  informal 
as  possible,  emphasizing  the  image  of  the  words  as  a  whole  rather  than 
something  made  up  of  a  definite  sequence  of  letters.  Oral  spelling 
may  suffice  until  the  children  can  write  sufficiently  well  to  make  writ¬ 
ten  spelling  a  definite  part  of  the  teaching. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Co-basal  Texts: 

New  World  Speller,  First  Book,  poges  81-136. 

Mastery  of  Words,  Book  One,  pages  25-52. 

Use  text  in  hands  of  teacher  only. 

In  this  grade  the  pupils  usually  improve  rapidly  in  reading  ability 
and  consequently  their  vocabulary  expands.  With  an  expanding  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  an  increasing  interest  in  written  discourse  comes  an 
increasing  need  for  instruction  in  spelling.  After  children  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  ability  to  read  fluently  and  intelligently  there  is  no  danger 
of  making  them  “word-conscious”  by  an  intense  study  of  words- 
spelling.  It  is  then  in  this  grade  that  real  spelling  can  be  begun. 

Select  for  teaching  words  needed  by  the  pupils  in  their  com¬ 
position  work.  Give  a  pre-test  on  a  block  of,  let  us  say,  twenty 
such  words.  Teach  only  such  words  as  are  misspelled  in  this  test. 
Teach  three  to  four  words  each  day  and  follow  the  procedure  sug¬ 
gested  above. 

Use  columns  C  to  O  of  the  Ayers  spelling  scale  to  determine 
the  relative  standing  df  individual  pupils  and  of  the  class  as  a 
whole. 


FOURTH  GRADE 

Co-basal  Texts: 

New  World  Spelled,  Second  Book,  pages  137-184. 
Mastery,  of  Words,  Book  One,  pages  52-90. 
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Beginning  in  this  grade  books  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils. 

The  general  and  specific  abilities  which  a  fourth  grade  pupil 
should  achieve  are  about  as  follows: 

1.  A  developing  spelling  conscience,  that  is,  a  pride  in  writing 
correctly  all  words  used  in  his  own  written  discourse. 

2.  The  habit  of  looking  up  in  the  dictionary  the  definition  of 
words  necessary  to  get  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

3.  Ability  to  pronounce  correctly  words  looked  up  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  This  requires  a  somewhat  intensive  study  of  the  phonics 
of  common  words. 

4.  A  working  kowledge  of  diacritical  marks  as  used  in  the  school 
dictionary. 

5.  Ability  to  enunciate  clearly  and  distinctly  each  syllable  of 
words  studied. 

6.  An  awakening  interest  in  words,  their  different  meanings 
according  to  use  and  their  spelling. 

7.  A  developing  pride  in  achievement. 

As  in  preceding  grades  the  words  to  be  taught  are:  first,  those 
actually  needed  in  the  daily  written  work;  and  second,  those  words 
used  in  ordinary  written  work  that  fourth  grade  pupils  can  readily 
master.  The  method  of  teaching  is  similar  in  all  respects  with  the 
additional  training  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  which  requires  a 
thorough  memorizing  of  the  alphabet  and  working  knowledge  of  phonics 
and  diacritical  marks. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Co-basal  Texts: 

New  World  Speller,  Second  Book,  pages  185-232. 

Mastery  of  Words,  Book  Two,  pages  91-134. 

Texts  in  hands  of  pupils. 

The  general  and  specific  objectives  are  practically  only  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  those  of  the  fourth  grade.  More  and  more  emphasis  can 
be  laid  on  the  study  of  phonics,  accent,  syllabication,  enunciation,  and 
pronunciation.  Toward  the  end  of  this  grade  the  spelling  conscience 
should  be  so  thoroughly  awakened  that  the  pupil  will  hesitate  long 
before  handing  in  written  work  containing  words  the  spelling  of  which 
he  does  not  know.  The  ability  to  spell  practically  all  the  words  of  the 
Ayers  list  should  now  be  attained.  Most  of  the  “fifty  demons”  should 
also  be  mastered.  The  average  pupil  should  now  be  able  to  find  in 
the  dictionary  independently  the  desired  meaning  and  correct  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  all  words  he  needs  in  his  written  discourse. 
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SIXTH  GRADE 

Co-basal  Texts: 

New  World  Speller,  Second  Book,  pages  233-280. 

Mastery  of  Words,  Book  Two,  pages  3-41. 

By  the  close  of  this  grade  pupils  should  attain  the  general  ob¬ 
jectives  mentioned  above.  The  dictionary  habit  should  now  be  firmly 
established  and  with  it  such  a  well  developed  spelling  conscience  that 
the  pupil  will  not  hand  in  work  containing  misspelled  words.  He 
should  now  be  so  thoroughly  interested  in  words  that  he  will  seek  every 
occasion  and  use  every  device  available  to  increase  his  vocabulary. 
He  should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  roots,  prefixes,  suffixes  and 
such  rules  of  spelling  as  may  be  helpful  in  his  mastery  of  words. 

HANDWRITING 

For  Teachers:  Palmer,  Teacher’s  Guide  to  Writing  Lessons  for 
Primary  Grades. 

For  Pupils:  Palmer,  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades;  The 
Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  shall 
learn  handwriting  in  the  modern  American  sense  of  the  term,  and 
acquire  that  easy,  natural  motion  of  the  pen  in  which  the  muscles 
are  under  perfect  control  and  the  motion  comes  from  the  large  muscles 
of  the  upper  and  the  fore-arm.  The  wrists  or  fleshy  part  of  the  hand 
must  not  touch  the  paper,  the  finger  tips  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
should  slide  on  the  finger  nails  over  the  paper,  the  forefinger  should 
be  nearly  straight,  the  thumb  bent,  and  the  fingers  should  not  move  at 
all  except  to  extend  and  perfect  the  motion  that  comes  from  the  arm 
muscles.  Easily  said,  but  put  into  practice  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
except  under  expert  supervision 

FIRST  GRADE 

Whole-Arm  Movement  and  Blackboard  Work  Only 

With  soft,  white  crayon  the  pupil  is  to  write  on  the  blackboard 
letters  and  words;  later,  short  sentences  may  be  tried.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  that  used  by  the  child  in  play — the  free  swing  of  the  whole  arm, 
known  as  the  whole-arm  movement.  The  pupils  should  stand  with 
his  face  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  board,  and  should  write  at  his 
natural  rate  of  speed.  The  teacher  should  write  on  the  board  the 
exercises  for  each  day  as  given  for  the  First  Grade  in  the  Palmer 
Manual. 

As  many  of  these  exercises  may  be  practiced  as  may  be  practical 
All  the  class  or  half  at  a  time  or  a  smaller  group,  may  write  on  the 
board  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  blackboard  space  available. 
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The  teacher  should  show  to  each  pupil  how  his  work  may  be  improved, 
and  at  the  second  writing  period  of  the  day  the  pupil  should  re-write 
the  lesson  with  or  without  an  additional  exercise  for  the  sake  of 
variety. 

No  desk  writing  is  necessary  in  the  First  Grade.  Pupils  who 
voluntarily  desire  to  do  some  desk  writing  should  be  shown  how  to 
go  naturally  from  the  whole-arm  movement  to  the  muscular  movement, 
and  the  oral  and  other  movement  exercises  may  be  practiced  as  a  mere 
preparation  for  the  real  muscular  movement  work  in  the  Third  Grade. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Whole-Arm  Movement,  with  Crayons  and  Pencils 

In  the  Second  Grade,  desk  writing  with  pencils  or  with  charcoal 
crayons  should  be  added  to  the  blackboard  work.  Have  the  pupils 
begin  with  whole-arm  in  desk  writing  and  encourage  them  also  to 
rest  the  arm  on  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  between  the  wrist  and  the 
elbow,  and  to  continue  the  easy  swing  of  the  hand,  using  this  muscle 
as  a  pivot.  The  muscles  employed  in  this  so-called  muscular  move¬ 
ment  are  the  same  muscles  that  are  used  in  the  whole-arm  movement. 
The  difference  is  that  the  swing  is  now  made  with  the  arm  resting 
on  the  muscles  of  the  forearm.  Hence  the  extent  of  the  swing  of  the 
pencil  is  restricted,  but  the  motion  is  the  same  as  the  swing  of  the 
arm  at  the  blackboard. 

Teach  the  exercises  given  in  the  Palmer  Manual  for  Second  Grade 
pupils.  Read  and  follow  carefully  the  instructions.  Have  two  writing 
periods  daily.  These  periods  must  not  come  immediately  after  but 
preferably  just  before  intermission  or  closing  exercises.  After  il¬ 
lustrated  criticisms  by  the  teacher  and  personal  guidance  in  pencil 
holding,  movement  and  position,  have  the  morning  exercises  repeated 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  pupils. 

Pencils  and  crayons  should  be  used  in  the  Second  Grade.  It  is  still 
too  soon  to  use  pen  and  ink. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Pen  and  Ink.  Writer’s  Muscular  Movement 

Formal  teaching  of  handwriting  begins  in  the  Third  Grade.  The  first 
essential  is  to  acquire  ease  of  pen  motion.  The  best  time  to  establish 
ease  is  in  this  grade.  The  pupil  is  required  to  write  and  he 
is  at  an  age  when  he  can  learn  without  waste  of  time  to  do  all  his 
writing  with  the  muscular  movement.  This  movement,  employed  in  all 
good  handwriting,  should  be  taught  as  soon  as  the  child'  is  required  to 
write.  The  Third  Grade  is  the  place  for  beginning  to  write  with  pen 
and  ink;  it  is  the  grade  in  which  muscular  movement  is  to  be  prac- 
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ticed  till  a  fixed  habit  of  writing  with  the  muscles  of  the  arm  has 
been  established.  Two  periods  each  day,  should  be  devoted  to  drill  on 
the  mechanics  of  muscular-movement  writing.  These  periods  should 
come  just  before  or  near  to  the  hour  of  intermission  or  dismissal. 
In  no  case  should  writing  practice  immediately  follow  recess  or  inter¬ 
mission. 

Have  pupils  practice  the  exercises  recommended  for  Third  Grade 
pupils  in  the  Palmer  Method  Manual. 

In  this  grade,  the  time  devoted  to  blackboard  writing  should  be 
reduced.  In  beginning  each  lesson  the  teacher  should  see  that  all 
pupils  are  sitting  in  healthful,  comfortable,  relaxed  positions,  and  may 
state  or  read  to  them  instructions  in  the  Palmer  Method  Manual. 

Each  day  the  actual  lesson  should  begin  with  the  two-space, 
compact  oval.  In  order  to  establish  natural  slant,  devote  a  little  time 
to  the  practice  of  the  straight-line  exercise  to  and  from  the  center 
of  the  body. 

Pupils  should  cover  the  first  thirty-nine  pages  of  the  Manual. 
As  pupils  progress  and  are  divided  into  groups,  it  will  be  found  that 
some  will  be  able  to  advance  beyond  page  39  while  others  may  not  be 
able  to  progress  as  far  as  that  page.  The  teacher  should  decide  for  the 
pupil  what  he  should  practice  next,  and  the  decision  should  be  based 
upon  the  pupil’s  ability  to  use  muscular  movement.  The  more  ad¬ 
vanced  group  in  grade  three  may  be  able  to  practice  all  the  capital 
and  small  letters,  and  the  figures.  As  early  as  possible,  pupils  should 
learn  how  to  make  small,  neat  figures  with  muscular  movement. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

In  this  grade  pupils  should  review  the  exercices  practiced  in 
Grade  3,  and  again  the  teacher  should  give  the  instructions  in  the 
Manual  on  the  drills  to  be  practiced.  If  pupils  have  had  a  little  train¬ 
ing  in  muscular  movement  in  First  and  Second  grades,  and  if  this 
training  has  been  carried  forward  in  a  skillful  manner  in  Third  Grades, 
then  in  the  Fourth  Grade,  the  more  advanced  group  will  be  able  to  cover 
all  the  work  given  in  the  Manual,  and  will  be  ready  for  review  of  this 
work  in  the  Fifth  grade. 

Capital  Letter  Practice 

Many  pupils  who  make  the  small  letters  fairly  well  with  muscular 
movement  hesitate  in  movement  application,  and  make  the  capital  let¬ 
ters  so  slowly  that  they  are  composed  of  shaky  lines.  To  overcome  the 
trembling  lines,  devote  a  part  of  each  lesson  to  the  practice  of  capi¬ 
tals.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  well  to  have  the  pupils  devote  every 
writing  lessons  for  one,  two,  or  even  three  weeks  to  the  practice  of 
capital  letters.  Have  the  pupil  practice  at  exactly  the  right  speed 
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and,  of  course,  with  the  right  movement,  on  each  capital  until  it  can 
be  made  fairly  well.  A  good  plan  is  to  make  two  or  three  lines 
of  a  capital  and  then  compare  the  results  with  the  models  in  the 
Manual.  It  has  been  found  that  skill  in  making  capital  letters  with  the 
right  movement  carries  with  it  improvement  in  making  small  letters; 
even  though  very  little  special  practice  is  given  to  the  small  letters 
during  the  time  that  the  daily  writing  periods  are  devoted  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  letters.  It  is  rare  that  a  pupil  who  makes  the  capital  letters  well 
is  unable  to  make  equally  well  the  small  letters,  while  it  has  usually 
been  observed  that  many  who  are  able  to  make  small  letters  well  do 
not  indicate  the  same  skill  in  making  the  capitals. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

The  work  in  this  grade  should  consist  of  a  review  of  the  work 
outlined  in  the  Manual,  with  careful  adherance  in  practice  to  the 
instructions  given  therein. 


SIXTH  GRADE 

In  the  Sixth  Grade  the  weak  spots  in  the  handwriting  structure 
should  be  fortified.  There  should  again  be  a  review  of  the  lessons 
in  the  Manual  of  Business  Writing,  and  special  practice  should  be 
given  to  various  letters  in  which  the  daily  lessons  in  handwriting  and 
the  written  compositions  of  pupils,  disclose  particular  weaknesses. 
No  one  except  the  teacher  who  is  constantly  with  the  pupils  can  deter¬ 
mine  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  just  what  exercises  they  should 
practice.  They  should  now  be  well  on  the  way  toward  automatic, 
muscular-movement  writing  possessing  the  qualities  of  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease  and  endurance. 

TESTS  AND  STANDARDS 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  the.  pupil  should  be  able  to  write 
with  a  quality  equal  to  70  on  the  Ayer’s  scale  or  its  equivalent  and  a 
speed  of  about  75  letters  to  the  minute. 

For  diagnostic  work,  teachers  should  make  use  of  the  Freeman 
or  Palmer  scale.  The  Ayer’s  (Gettysburg  edition)  scale  and  the  Thorn¬ 
dike  scale  furnish  the  means  of  objectively  measuring  the  relative 
achievement  of  pupils  and  grades. 
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ARITHMETIC 

For  Teachers:  Stone — How  to  Teach  Number. 

Thorndike— The  New  Methods  in  Arithmetic. 

General  Objectives 

The  general  objectives  in  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  grades  are: 

1.  Efficiency  in  computation. 

2.  An  understanding  of  arithmetic  terms  used  in  business  and 
industrial  practice  and  met  with  in  general  reading. 

3.  Power  to  interpret  and  express  such  numerical  quantitative 
relations  as  come  within  the  experience  of  the  average  individual. 

4.  The  habit  of  seeing  number  relations. 

5.  Power  to  think  in  terms  of  number  concepts. 

Specific  Objectives 

Mastery  of: 

1.  Four  fundamental  processes  with  integers. 

2.  Fundamental  processes  with  common  fractions. 

3.  Fundamental  processes  with  decimal  fractions. 

4.  Use  of  decimal  point. 

5.  Such  denominate  numbers  as  are  needed  in  practical  affairs. 

6.  Such  elements  of  mensuration  as  are  needed. 

7.  Develop  habits  of  accuracy. 

8.  Develop  reasonable  speed. 

9.  Habit  of  thinking  through  problems  before  manipulating. 

10.  Emphasize  oral  work. 

Use  of  Standard  Tests 

Adopted  Tests: 

Courtis  Standard  Practice  Tests  in  Arithmetic. 

Cabinet  I,  II,  III.  Student’s  Record  and  Practice  Pad.  Teacher’s 
Manual. 

Standard  tests  are  a  valuable  means  by  which  the  progressive 
teacher  may  measure  with  considerable  exactness  the  development  of 
arithmetical  ability  in  his  school  as  well  as  at  any  time  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil.  They  are  serviceable  in  comparing  the  ability  of  pupils 
at  one  time  with  their  abilty  at  another  time.  Room  may  be  compared 
with  room,  grade  with  grade,  age  with  age,  sex  with  sex,  and  one 
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individual  with  another.  Their  application  is  simple,  and  their  re¬ 
sults  indicate  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  They  should  be  given 
at  least  once  a  semester  to  note  the  pupil’s  progress  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  Having  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  test  whether  administrative 
grading  or  diagnostic,  the  teacher  modifies  and  adapts  her  teaching 
procedures  so  as  to  accomplish  the  maximum  results  for  each  pupil. 

Abuse  of  Standard  Tests 

The  attainments  set  by  a  standard  test  should  not  be  made  an 
end  in  itself.  This  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  arithmetical  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Use  of  Text  in  Arithmetic 

Beginning  with  mid  year  of  the  third  grade  texts  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  pupils. 

Teachers  should  study  very  carefully  the  method  and  plan  of  the 
text  used.  Authors  of  these  books  have  worked  out  definite  programs 
of  procedure,  which  while  simple  and  easily  understood,  should  be 
mastered  by  the  teacher  in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  results, 

FIRST  GRADE 

Text  for  teachers: 

First  Journeys  in  Numberland. 

First  Journeys  in  'Numberland  (Teachers’  Edition.) 

General  Statement 

The  aim  of  the  arithmetic  work  in  the  first  year  is  to  utilize,  the 
concrete  number  experiences  the  children  already  have  and  to  furn¬ 
ish  opportunities  for  such  new  experiences  as  may  be  needed  in  the 
work  of  the  year.  The  child  enters  school  with  many  number  ideas 
as  well  as  ideas  of  things  animate  and  inanimate.  These  ideas  need  not 
be  taught.  It  is  the  symbols  used  to  express  these  ideas  which  must 
be  taught. 

Teachers  should  make  clear  any  references  to  quantity  that  na¬ 
turally  arise  in  the  regular  activities  of  the  year’s  work,  but  in  no 
case  should  these  activities  be  distorted  for  the  sake  of  number. 

The  peculiar  value  of  school  situations  is  that  they  are  common 
to  the  whole  class  and  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  teacher. 
The  out-of-school  situations  are  of  value  in  that  they  are  more  natural 
and  are  usually  of  intense  interest  to  the  child  or  children  reporting 
them. 
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Illustrative  Material 

A.  School  Experiences. 

1.  Construction  work — 

Folding,  laying  out,  estimating,  measuring,  cutting,  pasting, 
sewing,  use  of  rule. 

These  exercises  involve — 

Terms  of  position;  as,  first,  second,  last,  right,  left,  up,  down, 
upper,  lower. 

Terms  of  quantity;  as,  longer,  shorter,  larger,  smaller,  more, 
less,  one-half,  etc. 

Terms  of  form;  as  square,  oblong,  triangle,  rectangle. 

2.  Routine  of  school  work — 

Number  of  scissors,  paper,  etc.,  to  supply  a  row  of  pupils. 

Number  of  blackboard  erasers  in  the  room. 

Number  of  children  at  the  blackboard. 

Number  of  children  in  each  row. 

3.  Language  of  number — 

(a)  Counting  (repetition  of  the  number  names  in  order.) 

Counting  in  nonsense  rhymes:  as,  “One,  Two,  Buckle  My 
Shoe”;  “Ten  Little  Indians.” 

Counting  in  games:  as,  by  tens  to  one  hundred  in  “Hide  and 
Seek.” 

Counting  objects  (to  find  how  many) :  as,  desks,  children  in 
a  class,  items  in  construction  work,  etc.  This  should  include 
counting  by  2’s  to  20,  by  3’s  to  12  and  by  5’s  to  25. 

Counting  to  locate  or  state  the  position  of  an  object:  i.  e. 
(ordinals) ;  as,  selecting  every  third  or  fourth  child  for  a  game. 
Who  is  the  fourth  child  in  the  third  row,  etc? 

'(b)  Writing  numbers — 

Write  the  foregoing  numbers  when  the  need  arises,  (black¬ 
board  work  only).  Careful  instruction  at  the  blackboard  in  the 
making  of  figures. 

4.  Games — 

Scoring,  choosing  up,  playing  store. 

5.  Seat  work — 

Bead  stringing,  block  building,  stick  or  tablet  laying.  These 
give: 

(1)  Practice  in  sight  recognition  of  numbers  in  small 

groups,  six  or  less; 

(2)  Many  opportunities-  for  the  grouping  of  objects  for 
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the  foundation  of  fundamental  processes;  as,  2  groups  of  3, 
6;  3  groups  of  2  each,  6. 

B.  Outside  experiences — 

1.  Home  and  family — 

Number  of  persons  in  the  family;  number  of  chairs  at  the 
table;  number  of  meals;  number  of  rooms. 

2.  Neighborhood — 

Telling  about  articles  bought  from  the  grocery,  market,  or 
peddler.  Pints  and  quarts  of  milk,  etc. 

3.  Street — 

Number  of  wheels  on  a  bicycle;  number  of  tires  on  an  auto; 
number  of  houses  in  the  block;  etc. 

4.  Number  stories — 

About  children  in  text  book  and  other  pictures,  about  birds, 
chickens,  and  other  animals.  There  were  three  bears.  The  Little 
Red  Hen  had . friends. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  child  should  know: 

1.  How  to  write  any  number  to  25. 

2.  How  to  count  objects  by  1  to  50,  by  2’s  to  20,  by  3’s  to  12,  by 
5’s  to  25. 

3.  Certain  units  of  value  or  measure;  as,  nickel,  dime,  pint,  quart, 
inch,  foot,  yard,  day,  week. 

4.  Ability  to  solve  a  very  easy,  one-step  concrete,  oral  problem 
within  the  limiit  of  10. 

5.  The  number  sequence  to  100. 

6.  Ability  to  grasp  the  simple  addition  facts  that  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  such  as  2  plus  2  or  2  plus  3,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  re¬ 
cognize  that  h-e-n  is  hen. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Text  for  teachers: 

First  Journey’s  in  Numberland. 

General  Statement 

All  knowledge  of  number  has  its  beginning  in  the  number  phase 
of  the  child’s  experiences.  It  is  this  experience  that  gives  number  its 
meaning.  But,  if  number  is  to  be  used  with  facility  the  number  idea 
must  become  separated  from  the  object  of  experience  until  it  stands 
alone,  and  can  be  used  unhampered  by  any  connection  with  objects. 
This  process  of  abstracting  a  number  idea  from  the  concrete  object 
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is  a  long  anti  gradual  one,  and  is  brought  about  by  the  repeated  use 
of  the  same  number  to  different  objects  often  in  a  single  experience. 

First  Half  Year 

1.  Fixing  the  number  sequence  to  100  from  concrete  material, 
such' as  finding  the  days  of  the  month  from  the  calendar,  finding 
pages  in  the  book  by  number,  playing  number  games,  doing  construc¬ 
tion  work,  and  making  use  of  all  available  concrete  number  experience. 

2.  Careful  instructions  to  avoid  bad  habits  in  writing  figures. 

3.  Sight  recognition  of  the  number  in  a  small  group  of  objects 
limited  to  six.  Domino  forms  and  other  regular  number  forms. 

4.  Counting  from  zero  to  100  by  10’s,  5’s  and  2’s. 

5.  Addition  of  two  equal  numbers  from  1  through  10,  and  their 
corresponding  subtraction  facts;  as  1  +  1,  2+2,  3+3,  etc. 


6.  The  multiplication  by  2  of  numbers  from  1  through  10.  Show 
the  pupils  that  multiplication  is  a  short  and  quick  way  to  add  two 
equal  numbers,  thus: 

(a)  Adding  1  23456789  10 

1  23456789  10 


(b)  Multiplying 


1  2 
2  2 


3  4 

2  2 


5  6 

2  2 


7  8 

2  2 


9  10 
2  2 


7.  Teach  “one-half  of,”  even  numbers  from  2  to  20. 

54  of  2;  %  of  4;  54  of  6;  54  of  8;  54  of  10;  54  of  12;  54  of 
14;  54  of  16;  54  of  18;  54  of  20. 

8.  Addition  of  two  unequal  numbers,  the  sum  not  to  exceed  10, 
and  their  two  corresponding  subtraction  facts.  All  these  combina¬ 
tions  should  be  thoroughly  memorized. 

9.  Concrete  problems  making  use  of  the  foregoing  number  facts; 
as, 

(a)  2  oranges  at  6c  each  cost  how  much? 

(b)  If  2  apples  cost  8c,  what  is  the  cost  of  each? 

(c)  2  dimes  equal  how  many  cents? 

(d)  54  foot  equals  how  many  inches? 

(e)  If  I  had  10  cents  and  bought  a  pencil  for  4c,  how  much 
change  should  I  get. 

(f.)  A  pencil  costs  4c  and  paper  5c,  what  do  both  cost? 
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Second  Half  Year 


1.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  of  two  digits. 

2.  Addition  of  two  unequal  numbers,  each  sum  to  exceed  10, 
through  10  plus  9,  completing  the  55  addition  facts;  also  the  two 
subtraction  facts  corresponding  to  each  of  these  addition  combinations. 

3.  Addition  of  2  digit  numbers  without  carrying. 

4.  Subtraction  of  2  digit  numbers  without  borrowing. 

5.  Counting  by  3’s  to  30. 

6.  Multiplication  by  3  of  one  digit  number. 

7.  Multiplication  by  3  of  two  digit  numbers  without  borrowing. 

8.  Division  by  3  of  multiples  of  three  through  30,  and  one-third 
of  multiples  of  three  through  30. 


One-third  of  3=1 
One-third  of  6=2 
One-third  of  9=3 
One-third  of  12=4 
etc. 


3^-3=  1 
6+3=2 
9-r-3=3 
12-^-3— 4 

etc. 


9.  Solving  simple  one-step  concrete  problems  requiring  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  foregoing  number  facts. 

10.  Teach  the  signs  for  “plus,”  “minus,”  “multiplication,”  “di¬ 
vision,”  and  “equals.” 


PRINCIPLES  OF  METHOD 


1.  Oral  work  should  predominate  in  this  year.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  year  nearly  all  the  work  should  be  oral;  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year  at  least  half  should  be  oral.  Practically  all  drill  on  abstract 
work  should  be  oral;  rapid  oral  drill  should  receive  emphasis. 

Nate  1 — The  following  games  furnish  valuable  number  experiences. 
Their  use  will  objectify  the  instruction. 

Bean  Bag 
Flash  cards 
Bounce 
Tit,  tat,  too 
I  am  thinking 
Tag 

Drop  the  handkerchief 
Dominoes. 

Note  2. — Use  of  the  following  stories  will  aid  in  developing  number 
relations  and  thus  stimulate  interest  in  acquiring  number  concepts. 
About  going  to  the  store 
About  school  supplies 
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About  the  flag 

About  the  picnic 

About  a  lemonade  stand 

About  a  fruit  stand. 

2.  Written  work  should  be  neat  and  legible.  Practice  in  writing 
numbers  should  be  given,  and  legible  figures  should  be  insisted  on. 
The  major  part  of  the  written  work  should  deal  with  concrete  prob¬ 
lems. 

3.  It  is  especially  important  to  make  careful  gradation  of  new 
number  facts.  The  sum  of  any  two  equal  addends,  or  of  any  single 
digit  and  one,  is  easier  than  such  combinations  as  6  and  3,  or  9  and  7. 

The  following  order  of  procedure  is  suggested: 

(a)  Addition  of  equals  1  +  1,  2+3,  through  10+10.  Ten  com¬ 
binations. 

(b)  Addition  of  unequals,  sum  not  to  exceed  10;  as,  1+2, 
1+3,  through  4+6.  Twenty  combinations. 

(c)  Addition  of  unequals,  the  sum  being  greater  than  10. 
Ten  combinations.  1  +  10,  2+9,  3+10,  3+8,  3+9,  3+10, 
4+7,  4+8,  4+9,  4+10. 

(d)  Same  as  “c”,  but  addends  greater  than  4.  The  “demons” 
of  addition,  5+6,  through  9+10.  Fifteen  combinations. 

Each  of  these  groups  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  the 
next  is  attempted. 

4.  Multiplication  should  be  developed  from  counting  and  from 
the  addition  of  equals. 

5.  Concepts  of  quantity  and  measure  should  be  developed.  The 
pupils  should  be  able  to  estimate  and  comprehend  the  foot  and  inch, 
the  quart  and  pint,  the  dime  and  cent,  the  dozen  and  one.  The  use 
of  the  ruler  should  be  taught.  Use  the  denominate  numbers  in  actual 
measuring  exercises.  Develop  the  relations  between  these  units  but 
ignore  the  formal  memorizing  of  tables. 

6.  In  order  to  prepare  for  subtraction,  teach  the  addition  facts  in 
both  the  direct  and  indirect  form;  e.  g.,  8  and  5  are  what?  and  8  and 
what  are  13? 

Illustrative  Material 

1.  Use  of  calendar,  thermometer,  etc. 

2.  Finding  pages  in  books  by  number. 

3.  Keeping  score  (involving  addition,  subtraction,  and  multipli¬ 
cation.) 

4.  Buying  articles  in  a  store,  cafeteria,  etc. 

5.  Making  change  with  play  money. 
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6.  Ordinal  or  positional  use  of  number  as  in  finding  the  “fifth’’ 
pupil  in  the  third  row”,  etc. 

7.  Measuring  pounds,  pints,  quarts,  dozens,  etc. 

8.  Distribution  of  materials  among  members  of  the  class,  includ¬ 
ing  “one-half.” 

9.  Reading  house  and  telephone  numbers;  as  2618  read  twenty 
six  eighteen. 

10.  Various  kinds  of  purposeful  counting;  e.  g.,  counting  money 
by  nickels,  dimes,  or  two-cents. 

11.  Constructional  work,  paper  folding,  weaving,  etc. 

12.  Many  games,  such  as  ten  pins,  ring  toss,  bean  bags,  or  any 
games  where  the  physical  activity  can  be  subordinated  to  the  number 
activity. 

13.  Telling  time. 

THIRD  GRADE 
Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  read  and  write  easily  all  numbers  of  four  and  five  figures. 

2.  To  count  to  100  by  any  number  up  to  10. 

3.  To  add  numbers 'with  as  many  as  three  figures  of  three 
columns. 

4.  To  multiply  and  divide  numbers  of  three  or  four  figures  by 
any  number  up  to  10. 

5.  To  subtract  numbers  with  as  many  as  three  figures. 

6.  To  know  all  multiplication  combinations  from  lxl  to  9x9. 

7.  To  know  measures;  pound,  yard,  foot,  inch,  measures  of  time; 
hours,  minutes,  days,  weeks,  months,  year. 

8.  Rapid  oral  drills  in  fundamental  processes. 

9.  Drill  most  on  the  most  difficult  combinations. 

10.  Provide  special  drill  for  pupils  having  difficulty  in  mastering 
certain  combinations. 

First  Quarter 

Texts — Co-basal. 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  One,  pp  1-37. 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book,  pp.  1-48. 

Maintain  mastery  of  second  grade  work. 
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Addition  and  subtraction. 

Multiplication  tables  2  -  3 
Division  by  2-3. 

Use  facts  concerning  common  measures  in  close  connection  with 
multiplication  and  division  tables.  (Yards — feet  for  3’s,  gallon — 
quart  for  4’s,  quart — pint  for  2’s.) 

Second  Quarter 

Text: 

Thorndike,  Book  One,  pp.  38-63. 

Everyday,  Primary  Book,  pp.  50-72. 

Column  addition. 

Subtraction. 

Tables  of  4’s  and  5’s. 

Division  by  4  and  5. 

Adding,  subtracting  and  multiplying  in  relation  to  U.  S.  money. 
Teach  tables  in  order  first  and  then  out  of  order. 

Find  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  one-fifth  of  all  numbers  within 
limits  of  tables  permitting  of  exact  division. 

Third  Quarter 

Text: 

Thorndike,  Book  One,  pp.  63-84. 

Everyday,  Primary  Book,  pp.  73-94. 

Addition  and  subtraction. 

Tables  of  6’s,  7’s  and  8’s. 

Division  by  6’s,  7’s  and  8’s. 

Short  division. 

Fourth  Quarter 

Text: 

Thorndike,  Book  One,  pp.  84-124. 

Everyday,  Primary  Book,  pp.  95-112. 

Addition  and  subtraction. 

Tables  of  9’s  and  10’s. 

Division  by  l’s  and  10’s. 

Use  problems  and  exercises  that  stimulate  thinking.  Use  problems 
relating  to  a  central  topic  or  situation,  for  example:  problems  in  which 
you  use  the  tables  of  ounces,  pounds  and  tons.  Tables  of  quarts, 
pecks,  and  bushels.  Playing  store. 
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FOURTH  GRADE 
Specific  Objectives 

1.  Maintenance  of  all  abilities  so  far  acquired. 

2.  Further  fix  the  multiplication  tables,  with  special  reference 
to  combination  6x7  to  12x12,  and  corresponding  division  facts. 

3.  Multiplication  by  two  figure  multiplier. 

4.  Short  division. 

5.  Long  division  with  two  place  divisors. 

6.  Addition  and  subtraction. 

In  the  fourth  grade,  division  is  the  chief  formal  work.  Explain 
it  in  advance  of  the  textbook  assignment.  Have  pupils  write  the  quo¬ 
tient  above  the  dividend,  not  anywhere  above,  but  in  the  proper  order. 
Let  the  first  problems  in  division  be  so  simple  that  the  child  may  rivet 
his  attention  on  the  process  without  thought  as  to  figures.  To  do  this 
it  is  imperative  that  pupils  know  the  combination  of  tables  and  the  com¬ 
bination  facts.  Passing  too  soon  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult 
problems  makes  plodders,  and  dulls  interest.  Make  it  clear  to  a 
class  that  long  division  is  the  same  process  as  short  division,  but 
that  in  the  former  all  the  work  is  written  out  while  in  the  latter  most 
of  it  is  done  mentally.  In,  testing  results,  lead  the  class  to  see  that 
division  is  the  converse  of  multiplication.  Individual  assistance  may 
be  given  effectively  at  the  blackboard.  Practice  in  estimating  quotient 
figures;  don’t  tolerate  guessing. 

In  this  grade  introduce  the  use  of  the  Courtis  tests. 

Oral  work  should  constantly  precede  work  with  pencil. 

First  Quarter 

Texts — Cobasal : 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  One,  pp.  125-148. 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book,  pp.  139-182. 

Read  and  write  numbers  to  10,000. 

Introduce  multipliers  of  two  figures.  First  teach  such  multipliers 
as  32,  27,  21,  33,  18,  proceeding  at  once  to  use  amounts  of  United 
States  money  in  the  multiplicand.  Then  teach  the  use  of  multipliers 
such  as  30,  20,  40,  60,  70. 

Second  Quarter 

Texts — Co-basal : 

Thorndike,  Book  One,  pp.  149-174. 

Everyday,  Primary  Book,  Part  11,  pp.  183-216. 
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Read  and  write  numbers  to  100,000. 

Multipliers  of  3  figures. 

Multiplying  by  10  and  100. 

Introduce  fractions  in  quotient. 

Third  Quarter 

Texts — Co-basal : 

Thorndike,  Book  One,  pp.  175-205. 

Everyday,  Primary  Book,  pp.  217-239. 

Teach  long  division  first  in  simple  cases,  without  zeroes  in  the 
quotient.  Make  all  problems  genuine;  that  is,  have  a  few  of  the  quo¬ 
tients  “come  out  even.”  Check  all  results  by  multiplying  the  divisor 
by  Ithe  quotient  figures  and  adding  the  remainder. 

Give  further  practice  in  long  division  by  teaching  the  use  of  divi¬ 
sion  to  find  out  how  many  times  a  given  amount  of  money  is  contained 
in  another  amount  of  money.  Extend  the  experience  with  long  division 
to  cases  with  0  in  the  quotient. 

Organize  the  general  principles  of  notation  by  exercises  in  multi¬ 
plying  and  dividing  by  10,  20,  30,  40,  100,  200,  300,  1000. 

Fourth  Quarter 

Texts — Co-basal : 

Thorndike,  Book  One,  pp.  206-244. 

Everyday,  Pimary  Book,  pp..  240-263. 

Reading  and  writing  commonly  used  fractions. 

Adding  and  subtracting  fractions,  involving  reductions  only  to 
fourths,  sixths,  land  eighths. 

First  teach  the  addition  of  like  fractions,  with  sums  less  than  1. 
Then  teach  the  addition  of  like  fractions,  with  sums  over  1.  Do  not 
take  time  to  teach  reduction  to  lowest  terms  as  a  general  deductive 
principle  or  procedure,  in  this  grade.  Let  the  pupil  learn  what  he 
needs  to  know  about  it  inductively,  by  doing.  That  is,  teach  him  to 
think  and  write  1  for  two  J4’s,  \y2  for  three  ^2’s,  2  for  four  y>’s, 
1  for  four  s,  etc.;  and  similarly  for  five-fourths,  six-fourths,  seven- 
fourths,  eight-fourths,  eight-eighths. 

Extend  the  work  of  adding  and  subtracting  fractions  to  include 
adding  and  subtracting  thirds,  fourths,  sixths,  and  eighths,  involving 
reductions  only  to  fourths,  sixths,  twelfths,  eighths,  and  twenty- 
fourths. 
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FIFTH  GRADE 
Specific  Objectives 

Processes  involving — 

(1)  Mastery  of  common  fractions. 

(2)  Reduction  of  fractions. 

(3)  Addition  of  fractions. 

(4)  Subtracting  of  fractions. 

(5)  Multiplication  of  fractions. 

(6)  Division  of  fractions. 

(7)  Acquire  the  language  of  fractions;  as  numerator,  denomina¬ 
tor,  proper,  improper,  like,  unlike,  reduction,  etc. 

First  Quarter 

Texts — Co-basal : 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  Two,  pp.  1-31. 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Book,  pp.  1-46. 

Operations  with  fractions  should  be  in  general  limited  to  such  as 
will  be  met  in  ordinary  life. 

Do  not  require  reduction  to  lowest  common  denominator,  but  al¬ 
low  the  use  of  any  denominator  that  gives  a  correct  result.  How¬ 
ever,  attention  should  always  be  called  to  economical  modes  of  thinking. 

Continue  rapid  drill  in  oral  arithmetic. 

Second  Quarter 

Texts— Co-basal : 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  Two,  pp.  32-60. 

Everyday,  Intermediate  Book,  pp.  47-77. 

First  teach  the  pupils  to  find  the  product  of  an  integer  and  a  frac¬ 
tion.  In  multiplying  a  fraction  by  a  fraction  use  cancellation  freely. 
Make  clear  the  principle  that  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  changed 
by  either  addling  or  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  the 
same  number. 

Introduce  division  by  a  fraction  as  the  problem  of  dividing  by 
numbers  smaller  than  1;  show  concretely  that  in  such  cases  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  always  be  larger  than  the  dividend  through  using  many  series 
such  as  16-h8=2,  16-:-4=4,  16-^2=8,  16-M=16,  $16-^-$^=32  times, 
$16-:-$^=64  times.  The  difficulty  in  division  by  a  fraction  is  that 
pupils  have  been  led  by  their  past  experience  to  expect  “divide”  to  mean 
“make  smaller.”  Three  ten  minute  exercises  with  many  series  like  the 
one  quoted  will  do  more  to  insure  success  with  division  of  fractions 
that  many  hours  of  explanation  and  analysis. 
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Teach  first  the  division  of  an  integer  by  a  fraction. 

Then  teach  division  of  a  fraction  by  an  integer. 

Then  teach  division  of  a  mixed  number  by  an  integer. 

Then  teach  division  of  a  fraction  or  mixed  'number  by  a  fraction 
or  mixed  number. 

Third  Quarter. 

Texts — Co-basal : 

•  Thorndike,  Book  Two,  p.  60-97. 

Everyday,  Intermediate  Book,  pp.  78-107. 

Decimal  fractions — addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division. 

The  four  operations  with  denominate  numbers. 

Emphasize  the  meaning  of  decimal  “places”  as  an  extension  of 
the  series  ten  thousands,  thousands,  hundreds,  ten,  ones,  as  well  as 
their  equivalents  Toos,  Tos,  etc.  M'ake  number  such  as  .07,  1.4, 
and  .29  real  by  many  concrete  illustrations.  If  the  pupil  has  a  clear 
sense  of  the  (meaning  of  decimal  numbers  he  will  easily  learn  to 
operate  correctly.  Verify  the  placing  of  the  decimal  point  by  check¬ 
ing  with  numbers  whose  product  is  known.  For  example,  in  1.32x7.48, 
have  the  pupil  think  of  1x7  and  2x7. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

Texts — Co-basal : 

Thorndike,  Book  Two,  pp.  98-122. 

Everyday,  Intermediate  Book,  pp.  108-138. 

Pupils  ishould  now  have  a  mastery  of  the  fundamental  operations 
in  fractions.  The  fundamental  combinations  should  be  fixated  in 
consciousness  through  drill. 

Be  sure  that  each  individual  pupil  can  do  this  work. 

Frequent  tests — formal  and  informal  should  be  given  to  ascertain 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  pupils. 

Is  your  alass  up  to  standard  in  the  recognized  achievement  tests 
in  aritmetic — both  in  the  tests  in  fundamentals  and  in  the  reasoning 
tests  ? 

Give  'diagnostic  tests  to  ascertain  how  instruction  should  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

SIXTH  GRADE 
Specific  Objectives 

1.  Mastery  of  use  of  decimal  point  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations. 
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2.  Skill  in  solving  everyday  industrial  problems  requiring  use 
of  decimal  fractions. 

3.  Review  all  fundamental  processes. 

4.  Review  all  tables  of  measures. 

5.  Mastery  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  percentage  and 
interest. 


6.  Adequate  understanding  of  all  fundamental  arithmetical  prin¬ 


ciples. 

General  Observations 

With  the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  pupils  are  expected  to 
have  mastered: 

1.  The  language  of  arithmetic. 

2.  To  be  able  to  see  arithmetical  relations. 

3.  Fundamental  processes  with  integers,  common  fractions,  de¬ 
cimal  fractions. 

4.  To  be  accurate. 

5.  To  have  acquired  reasonable  speed. 

6.  To  be  able  to  visualize  and  solve  the  ordinary  problems  that 
occur  in  their  home  life. ' 


7.  Ability  to  work  independently  and  use  checks  to  determine 
accuracy. 

The  teacher  should  give  both  diagnostic  and  achievement  tests  at 
frequent  intervals  and  in  the  light  of  the  results  modify  her  teaching 
procedure  for  the  class  and  the  individual  so  as  to  achieve  the  objec¬ 
tives. 

Use  any  of  the  many  standard  tests  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


First  Quarter 

Texts — Co-basal : 

Thorndike  Arithmetic,  Book  Two,  pp.  124-155. 

Everyday  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Book,  pp.  139-194. 

The  different  abilities  with  integers,  fractions  and  decimals  should 
now  be  fully  organized. 

Changes  from  common  to  decimals  and  vice-versa  should  be  taught, 


Second  Quarter 

Texts — Co-basal : 

Thorndike,  Book  Two,  pp.  156-185. 

Everyday,  Intermediate,  pp.  195-213. 
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Memorize  such  tables  of  denominate  numbers  as  are  needed. 
Teach  reduction  ascending  and  descending. 

Third  Quarter 

Texts — Co-basal : 

Thorndike,  Book  Two,  pp.  186-215. 

Everyday,  Intermediate  Book,  pp.  214-238. 

Percentage. 

The  meaning  of  “per  cent”  and  “per  cent  of”  as  “hundredths” 
and  hundredths  of”,  changing  from  decimal  to  percent  and  vice  versa. 
Computing  the  per  cent  of  a  number.  Computing  what  per  cent  of 
a  number  a  given  number  is.  The  simpler  uses  of  percents  in  busi¬ 
ness,  such  as  discounts  for  cash,  trade  discounts,  commission.  Adding 
and  subtracting  per  cents. 

Fourth  Quearter 

Texts — Co-basal : 

Thorndike,  Book  Two,  pp.  216-255. 

Everyday,  Intermediate  Book,  pp.  238-277. 

Review  and  test.  Test  for  individual  weaknesses  as  well  as  for 
class  score. 

The  pupil  should  show  mastery  of  fundamentals  and  evidence  of 
skill  in  computation. 

Follow  suggestions  given  at  end  of  fifth  grade. 
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HYGIENE  AND  HEALTH 

Texts  for  teachers: 

Cobb’s  Graded  Outlines  in  Hygiene  Part  I. 

Clark,  Physical  Training  in  Elementary  School. 

Morning  Inspection: 

Daily  hygienic  inspection  is  regarded  as  an  important  part  of 
the  regular  training  in  hygiene  in  all  elementary  grades. 

The  purposes  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  stimulate  personal  pride  in  cleanliness,  habits  of  safety  and 
of  body-building  by  noting  and  approving  satisfactory  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  children. 

2.  To  bring  about  a  more  perfect  mutual  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  between  ithe  home  and  the  school. 

3.  To  make  the  instruction  carry  over  into  practice  without  which 
the  work  will  be  valueless. 

The  method  may  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

Teacher  stands  in  front  of  class  where  every  indiviudual  is  in 
plain  sight  and  notes: 

1.  Evidences  of  ge'neral  cleanliness  and  good  appearance. 

2.  Details  as  to  condition  of  dresses,  blouses,  shirts,  collars, 
hair  ribbons,  neck  ties,  etc. 

3.  Calls  for  show  of  handkerchiefs. 

4.  Condition  of  shoes.  Children  turn  and  place  feet  in  aisles. 

5.  Condition  of  hands  and  nails,  necks  and  ears — noted  by 
teacher  passing  up  and  down  the  aisles,  the  children  being  in  position 
for  inspection. 

6.  Care  of  the  teath.  Children  who  have  brushed  their  teeth 

before  coming  to  school  may  be  asked  to  stand.  « 

Note.  In  some  of  the  higher  grades  the  inspections  may  be 
made  by  appointing  for  each  row  a  health  officer  who  makes  the  in¬ 
spection  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

Inspection  for  Signs  of  Acute  Health  Disorder. 

The  purpose  of  this  inspection  is  to  protect  the  school  and  the 
community  from  contagious  disease. 

In  the  performance  of  .the  functSom  the  teacher  is  a  helalth  officer 
co-operating  with  the  Board  of  Healh.  It  is  not  expected  that 
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diagnoses  can  or  will  be  made — to  do  this  would  be  to  defer  action 
until  all  the  harm  that  could  be  done  has  been  done.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  every  teacher  knowing  the  ajpearanee  of  each  child  in 
health  will  be  able  to  detect  the  evidences  of  acute  illness  and  long 
before  an  accurate  diagnosis  could  be  made  remove  the  child  from 
contact  with  other  children  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
spread  of  contagious  sickness. 

The  signs  to  look  for  are: 


1. 

Sore  throat. 

11. 

Convulsions 

2. 

Ear  ache 

12. 

Swollen  glands  in  neck 

3. 

Running  nose. 

13. 

Puffiness  of  face 

4. 

Sore  eyes 

14. 

Shortness  of  breath 

5. 

Dizziness  or  faintness 

15. 

Acute  pain 

6. 

Flushed  face 

16 

Parasitic  skin  troubles 

7. 

Unusual  pallor 

17. 

Head  ache 

8. 

Eruption  of  any  kind 

18, 

Lassitude 

9. 

Vomiting 

19. 

Fever 

10. 

Frequent  coughing 

20. 

Increased  pulse  rate 

The  presence  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  signs  in  any  child  de¬ 
mands  of  the  teacher  a  further  investigation  and  if  necessary  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  child  from  the  room. 

The  inspection  need  occupy  only  about  five  of  six  minutes  and  if 
repeated  methodically  for  a  few  weeks  will  become  habitual  and  easy. 
Guard  against  its  descending  into  a  careless  perfunctory  routine. 

Grade  I 

Objective:  Healthful  living  through  the  formation  and  practice  of 
health  habits. 

Subject  Matter:  Habits. 

(a)  For  Cleanliness.  Keep  hands  and  face  clean.  Clean  teeth 
twice  a  day  especially  before  retiring.  A  clean  handker¬ 
chief  daily. 

(b)  For  Safety.  Look  in  both  directions  before  crossing  a 
street. 

'■'(c)  For  Body-building. 

Plenty  of  water  and  milk  daily. 

Sleep  at  least  11  hours  daily. 

Play  in  open  air  at  least  two  hours  daily. 

Sit  tall  with  hips  well  back  always. 

Method : 

(a)  Weigh  and  measure  every  child  at  the  beginning  of  each 
six  weeks  period. 
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Record  data  on  Class  Room  Height — Weight  Record  Chart 
and  hang  on  wall  where  children  can  observe  their  individ¬ 
ual  records.  Make  the  weighing,  measuring  and  gaining 
a  recreational  part  of  school  work.  Make  it  a  game  with 
as  appeal  to  the  play  instinct. 

(b)  Inspect  daily.  Check  on  the  habits  of  cleanliness  and  oc¬ 
casionally  get  reports  on  the  habits  of  safety  and  body 
building. 

Inspect  daily  also  for  the  evidence  of  acute  disorder  and 
report  any  child  acutely  ill  to  your  principal  or  the  nurse. 

(c)  Expression  work. 

1.  Introductory  material  to  secure  interest: 

(Suggestive  rhymes — find  others). 

“I  wash  my  face  and  hands  with  care 
And  then  I  comb  and  brush  my  hair.” 

“Beneath  my  nails  no  dirt  you’ll  see, 

I  keep  them  clean  as  can  be.” 

% 

“Tony  Toothbrush  keeps  our  teeth 
White  and  smooth  and  clean; 

If  we  use  him  after  meals 
How  pleasant  it  does  seem.” 

“We  must  wash  our  ears  both  in  and  out, 

And  up  and  down  and  round  about.” 

“Mary  had  some  little  teeth, 

They  were  as  white  as  snow, 

When  Mary  did  not  clean  them 
How  yellow  they  did  grow.” 

“Cover  up  your  cough  or  sneeze, 

Or  you’ll  surely  spread  disease.” 

“Water,  water,  six  glasses  a  day 
I  must  not  forget  it  at  work  or  at  play.” 

2.  Other  Work. 

Not  only  can  satisfactory  correlations  help  in  the  form¬ 
ation  and  fixing  of  health  habits,  but  the  subject  matter 
of  the  different  health  habits  can  be  used  to  illuminate 
and  vitalize  other  school  subjects. 

Remember  that  “no  matter  how  crude  the  result,  if  the 
it  is  the  child’s  own  best  work,  it  is  a  means  of  securing 
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his  interest  and  cooperation  through  his  personal  ac-* 
complishments.” 

Have  children  make  cut-outs  of  health  ideas.  Color 
them.  Make  a  booklet.  Have  them  make  posters.  Sing 
health  song. 

Play  such  games  as 

Cat  and  Mouse 

Round  and  Round  the  Village 

Cross  Tag 

This  is  the  way  we 
March 
Skip 

Jump,  etc. 

Folk  dances : 

Testing  the  Teacher’s  Work: 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  children  should  have  acquired  the 
health  habits  listed  under  “Subject  Matter.”  Every  teacher  thus  has 
a  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not  her  work  during  the  year  has 
been  successful. 

Grade  H 

Objective : 

Healthful  living  through  the  formation  and  practice  of  health 
habits. 

Subject  Matter:  Habits. 

(a)  For  Cleanliness. 

1.  Review.  Keep  hands  and  face  clean.  Clean  teeth  twice 
a  day  especially  before  retiring. 

a  Clean  handkerchief  daily. 

2.  Additional.  A  warm  soapy  scrub  brush  bath  at  least 
twice  a  week.  Brush  hair  well  every  morning. 

(b)  For  Safety. 

1.  Review.  Look  in  both  directions  before  crossing  a 
a  street. 

2.  Additional.  Never  attempt  to  get  on  or  off  a  moving 
vehicle. 

(c)  For  body-building. 

1.  Review.  Plenty  of  water  and  milk  daily. 

Sleep  at  least  11  hours  daily.  Play  in  open  air  at  least 
two  hours  daily.  Sit  tall  with  hips  well  back  always. 
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2.  Additional  Sleep  in  fresh  air  always. 

A  bowel  movement  every  morning.  Eating  some  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  every  day. 

Method : 

(a)  Weigh  and  measure,  etc.  (Same  as  for  1st  Grade.) 

(b)  Inspect,  etc.  (Same  as  for  1st  Grade.) 

(c)  Expression  Work. 

1.  Continue  use  of  rhymes  for  interest. 

“Three  cheers  for  the  soap  and  three  for  the  towel, 

And  three  for  the  toothbrush,  too, 

And  three  for  the  bath  before  breakfast  or  bed, 

I  like  to  be  clean,  don’t  you?” 

“Every  day  I’ll  brush  my  hair 
Through  and  through  with  greatest  care.” 

“Fresh  air  in  the  day  time, 

And  fresh  air  at  night, 

Keep  the  children  healthy, 

Happy,  strong  and  bright.” 

“An  apple  a  day 
Keeps  the  doctor  away.” 

“Potatoes  and  spinach, 

And  beans  and  peas, 

Be  sure  that  you  eat 
Plenty  of  these.” 

“One,  two,  three;  one,  two,  three; 

I  don’t  drink  coffee,  I  don’t  drink  tea, 

Water,  milk  and  cocoa  are  better  for  me.” 

“Little  Bo-Peep  has  ten  hours  sleep 
From  early  night  till  morn, 

Little  Boy-Blue  takes  ten  hours  too, 

Before  he  blows  his  horn. 

But  simple  Simon  sits  up  late 
And  so  ’tis  plain  to  see 
Why  he  is  dull,  and  they  are  bright 
And  happy  as  can  be.” 

“When  crossing  streets  in  any  town 
Look  right  and  left  and  up  and  down.” 
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2.  Other  types  of  Work  and  Correlations: 

Games : 

Play  store 
Guessing  games 
Riddles 

Out-door  games 

Cafeteria  game — choosing  foods. 

Graphic  devices: 

Ladder  of  Health  (Illustration — get  others). 

(one  round  for  each  pound) 

Device  used  in  connection  with  weighing  and 
measuring  in  which  a  little  paper  figure  represents 
the  child  as  he  mounts  the  ladder. 

Dramatic  devices.  (Example). 

The  “Movie  Man.”  and  the  “Zookie.” 

These  imaginative  characters  are  linked  with  the 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes  in  a  delightful  way.  See: 
All  Through  the  Day 
The  Mother  Goose  Way. 

Lippincott. 

Drawing : 

Health  habit  subjects. 

Soap 

Tooth  brush 
Bath  tub 
Vegetables 
Fruits 

Milk  bottle,  etc.,  etc. 

Poster: 

Foods 

Sleeping  with  windows  up. 

Up  in  the  morning  smiling. 

Brushing  teeth. 

Taking  exercise  out  of  doors. 

Drinking  water  and  milk. 

(Note:  Material  for  above  and  many  other  posters 
can  be  cut  out  of  magazine  advertisements  and  a 
suitable  legend  printed  on  the  poster.) 

Testing  the  Teacher’s  Work: 

The  real  test  of  the  teacher’s  work  is  the  habitual  responses  of  the 
children.  The  health  habits  of  the  previous  grade  should  now  be  well 
fixed  and  the  children  should  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  additional  Second  Grade  habits,  listed  under 
“Subject  Matter.” 
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GRADE  THREE 

Supplementary  Text. 

Herben’s  Jack  O’Health  and  Peg  O’Joy. 

Objective:  Healthful  living  through  the  formation  and  practice  of 
health  habits. 

Subject  Matter: 

Habits: 

(a)  For  cleanliness. 

1.  Review.  Clean  hands — before  eating — after  toilet.  No 
dirt  under  nails,  nails  carefully  trimmed  and  filed. 

Clean  face,  neck  and  ears. 

Clean  teeth,  twice  daily,  always  upon  retiring. 

Visit  dentist  every  six  months. 

Clean  handkerchief  daily.  Right  use  when  coughing  or 
sneezing,  place  to  carry. 

Full  bath,  warm,  soapy,  scrub  brush,  at  least  twice  a  week. 

Hair,  washed  every  week  (boys)  or  two  weeks  (girls)  and 
brushed  every  morning. 

2.  Additional.  Clean,  loose  porous  clothing  suited  to 
season  and  weather. 

(b)  For  Safety. 

1.  Review.  Look  in  both  directions  before  crossing  a 
street. 

Never  attempt  to  get  on  or  off  a  moving  vehicle. 

2,  Additional.  Never  help  yourself  to  medicine  of 
any  kind.  Take  it  only  from  your  parents  or  a  nurse. 

(c)  For  body -building. 

1.  Review.  Plenty  of  water  and  milk  daily.  Sleep  in 
fresh  air  at  least  ten  hours  daily.  Play  in  open  air  at  least 
two  hours  daily.  Sit  tall  with  hips  well  back  always.  Have  a 
bowel  movement  every  morning.  Eat  some  vegetables  and 
fruits  every  day. 

2.  Additional.  Eat  at  regular  times.  Eat  slowly  and 
chew  your  food  thoroughly.  Take  no  sweets  between  meals. 

Instruction:  The  simple  facts  Which  will  explain  the  “why” 
of  the  foregoing  health  habits.  Make  comparisons  and  con¬ 
trasts  between  desirable  health  habits  for  ourselves  and  those 
of  animals,  of  people  in  warm  climates,  of  people  in  colder 
climates,  of  ancient  peoples. 
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Method : 

(a)  Weigh  and  measure  every  child  at  the  beginning  of  each 
six  weeks  period. 

Record  data  on  class  room  height — weight  record  chart 
and  hang  on  wall  where  children  can  observe  their  individual 
records.  Make  the  weighing,  measuring  and  gaining  a  re¬ 
creational  part  of  school  work.  Make  it  a  game  with  an 
appeal  to  the  play  instinct. 

(b)  Inspect  daily.  The  daily  inspection  should  be  carried  out  with 
great  regularity.  Particular  attention  is  to  be  given  the 
cleanliness  habits  listed  above.  Have  a  regular  time  on  the 
daily  program  for  this  work  and  make  the  procedure  im-, 
pressive  enough  to  secure  the  type  of  response  most  desired. 

In  connection  with  each  habit  explain  in  a  simple  and 
interesting  way  why  the  habit  is  desirable,  emphasizing  the 
positive  side  of  the  matter — that  is,  the  joy,  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  that  come  from  being  clean. 

This  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  teacher’s  daily  or 
twice-a-day  inspection  for  the  discovery  of  signs  of  acute  health 
disorder,  which  is  strictly  a  Board  of  Health  function  for  the 
protection  of  the  school  and  the  community  from  contagious 
diseases,  but  must  be  carried  out  with  as  great  regularity. 

(c)  Expression  Work. 

Posters  and  Original  Rhymes.  Combine  these  in  the 
form  of  charts  for  use  in  lower  grades. 

Graphic  Devices.  Select  such  devices  as  will: 

1.  Give  added  clearness,  emphasis  or  interest  to  instruc¬ 
tion. 

2.  Give  expression  to  the  interest  created  and  by  ex¬ 
pression  to  strengthen  this  interest. 

Dramatic  Devices.  Simple  health  plays. 

School  Lunch.  In  the  use  of  this  form  of  expression  aim 
to  secure: 

1.  Educational  value. 

2.  Health  value. 

3.  Social  value. 

Plays,  Games,  etc.  These  constitute  the  great  project  and 
enterprise  of  childhood.  Aim  to  make  children  more  success¬ 
ful  and  happy  in  their  special  enterprise.  Cultivate  out-door- 
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mindedness  by  wholesome  and  enjoyable  activities  out  of 
doors. 

Reading.  Use  supplementary  readers  that  give  essen¬ 
tial  health  information. 

Rosy  Cheeks  and  Strong  Heart. 

Sure-Pop  and  the  Safety  Scouts. 

Stories  of  Modern  Heroes:  Pasteur,  Walter  Reed,  Dr. 
Grenfell,  etc. 

Testing  the  Teacher’s  Work: 

By  the  time  the  child  has  completed  his  third  year  in  school  he 
should  be  rather  definitely  habituated  to  a  satisfactory  daily  program  of 
living.  To  test  the  teacher’s  work  the  objective  ‘''Health  living  through 
the  formation  and  practice  of  health  habits”  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Little  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  knowledge  acquired  but  much 
to  the  habits  formed.  The  teacher’s  work  has  been  well  done  when  all 
her  children  have  the  habits  designated  under  subject  matter  so  well 
fixed  that  such  habits  constitute  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
acceptable  health  ideals  and  to  which  to  relate  the  knowledge  generally 
regarded  as  essential  to  health. 

GRADE  FOUR 


Text: 

Hutchinson’s,  The  Child’s  Day  (Utah  edition.) 

Supplementary  Text:  Ferguson,  A  Child’s  Book  of  the  Teeth. 

Introduction : 

Children  who  have  been  trained  satisfactory  in  habit  formation 
as  outlined  in  grades  one,  two  and  three,  come  to  the  fourth  grade  with 
some  keenness  for  fundamental  health  knowledge,  i.  e.,  they  are  an¬ 
xious  to  know  the  why’s  of  the  habits  already  formed. 

This  is  well.  The  work  of  this  grade  aims,  therefore,  while  holding 
to  daily  practice  of  essential  health  habits,  to  furnish  the  information 
most  needed  and  to  develop  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  children 
to  determine  values,  one  of  the  most  important  aims  of  education. 
The  year’s  work  is  a  project  in  which  the  children  are  divided  in  the 
acquisition  of  specific  information  and  are  led  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  knowledge  as  a  basis  for  the  formulation  of  a  daily  program 
of  health  habits.  The  information  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  a  text 
and  at  every  step  the  teacher  should  make  opportunities  for  judging 
values  with  the  definite  purpose  of  formulating  by  the  end  of  the  year 
a  defensible  daily  program  of  living. 
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Objective: 

Healthful  living  through  the  practice  of  health  habits,  and  the 
determination  of  an  individual  daily  program  based  on  knowledge  es¬ 
sential  to  health. 

Subject  Matter:  Habits: 

1.  Washing  hands  before  eating  and  after  attending  toilet. 

2.  Brushing  teeth  at  least  twice  daily. 

3.  A  full  bath  at  least  twice  a  week. 

4.  Sleeping  long  hours  well  covered  and  in  the  fresh  air. 

5.  Eating  three  warm  wholesome  meals  regularly  each  day,  with 
no  candy  or  other  sweets  between  meals.  Sitting  down  to  eat,  eating 
slowly,  chewing  thoroughly. 

6.  Eating  every  day  some  fruit  and  two  or  three  vegetables.  At 
every  meal  some  whole  grain  bread  or  cereals. 

7.  Drinking  a  quart  of  milk  and  at  least  six  glasses  of  water  daily 
but  no  tea  or  coffee. 

8.  Playing  at  least  two  hours  in  the  fresh  air  daily. 

9.  Carrying  a  clean  handkerchief  and  being  careful  to  protect 
others  by  holding  it  over  the  mouth  and  nose  and  bowing  the  head 
when  coughing  or  sneezing. 

10.  A  bowel  movement  every  day,  preferably  in  the  morning. 

11.  Standing,  walking  and  sitting  erect. 

Health  Knowledge. 

The  information  to  be  found  in  Hutchinson’s  “The  Child’s  Day.” 
This  subject  matter  is  easily  divisible  into,  as  many  units  as  there  are 
weeks  in  the  year  and  it  is  advised  that  there  be  each  week  one  lesson 
specifically  dealing  with  this  material  and  one  lesson  correlated  with 
some  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  One  week  correlate  with  language, 
another  with  art,  another  with  geography,  etc. 

Keep  before  the  children  the  idea  by  the  end  of  the  year  a  daily 
program  is  to  be  worked  out  in  detail  and  that  accurate  knowledge  is 
necessary. 


Method : 


1.  Weigh  and  measure  each  member  of  the  class  at  the  beginning 
of  each  six  weeks  period.  (The  length  of  this  period  can  be  varied  to 
suit  local  circumstances,  some  superintendents  will  desire  monthly 
weighings.) 
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A  weight  project  can  be  worked  out  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Object.  To  find  out  whether  I  weigh  what  a  healthy  boy 
boy  (or  girl)  of  my  height  and  age  should  weigh,  and  to  work  to 
maintain  my  health  and  normal  growth,  or  to  bring  myself  up  to 
the  standard  in  weight  and  height. 

2.  What  I  Need  to  Know  and  Do. 

(a)  What  the  standard  weight  for  my  height  and  age  is. 

(a)  How  to  weight  myself  and  to  weigh  regularly  to 
see  how  rapidly  I  am  coming  up  to  standard. 

(c)  What  I  need  to  find  out  about  foods  in  order  that  I 
may  gain  weight. 

(d)  To  learn  what  other  things  I  need  to  do  to  gain 
in  weight. 

(e)  To  learn  the  injurious  habits  I  need  to  avoid. 

Other  projects  can  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  the  data 
obtained  by  weighing  and  measuring. 

2.  Hold  an  election  at  the  beginning  of  eacji  six  weeks  period. 
Have  the  children  elect  six  health  officers,  each  one  to  serve  for  a 
week,  and  a  Board  of  Health  consisting  of  four,  five  or  six  dependent 
on  how  the  room  may  best  be  subdivided. 

The  health  officer  for  the  week  of  his  service  should  observe  and 
make  a  blackboard  record  of  the  temperature  of  the  room  at  least  three 
times  daily — in  the  morning,  at  mid-forenoon  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  afternoon  session;  should  arrange  the  window  for  ventilation; 
air  out  the  room  at  recess  period,  at  noon  and  at  any  other  time  that 
physical  exercises  are  going  on;  close  windows  at  the  proper  times. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  act  for  the  six  weeks  period 
as  monitors  for  their  respective  subdivisions  of  the  class  and  check  the 
members  of  their  squad  daily,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  teacher,  on  the  list  of  habits  for  fourth  grade  children. 

The  teacher  gives  general  directions  in  the  following  daily  routine: 

1.  Morning  inspection  by  Board  of  Health — each  monitor  al¬ 
ways  having  same  squad. 

2.  Pupils  stand  showing  hands,  teeth,  shoes,  handkerchief, 
etc.,  on  proper  signals. 

3.  Pupils  respond  by  show  of  hands  or  by  standing  what 
their  performance  has  been  on  each  of  the  health  habits.  Teacher 
call  the  habits  by  number  and  Board  of  Health  members  record 
the  failures.  The  sheets  furnished  by  the  Modern  Health  Crusaders 
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are  in  good  form  for  the  making  of  this  record.  The  formation 
of  a  suitable  record  form  may  be  made  a  class  project. 

3.  Correlations  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

Language. 

Use  health  knowledge  for  composition  work. 

Make  original  health  rhymes.  Make  up  stories  that  will 
be  valuable  to  tell  to  children  of  lower  grades. 

Health  plays  for  content  and  expression  work. 

Art. 

Poster  making. 

Competition  in. 

Geography. 

Comparisons  of  health  habits  of  other  peoples  with  our 

own. 

Civics. 

A  clean,  therefore,  healthful  school. 

Develop  individual  responsibility  for  maintaining  of  clean 
rooms,  clean  school  building,  clean  grounds. 

Reading. 

Any  interesting  information  supplementary  to  the  text. 
Spelling. 

Lists  of  words  taken  from  hygiene  text. 

Music. 

Train  children  to  sing  some  health  songs. 

4.  Applying  knowledge  in  the  work  of  formulating  for  ourselves 
a  daily  program  of  good  health  habits  which  we  hope  to  follow  for 
the  remainder  of  our  lives. 

Testing  the  Teacher’s  Work. 

The  actual  weight,  vigor,  pep  and  general  appearance  of  class 
members,  and  their  ability  to  make  and  defend  their  own  daily  program 
will  be  the  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher’  work. 

GRADE  FIVE 

Co-Basal  Texts: 

Emerson  and  Betts,  Hygiene  and  Health,  Book  One. 
Ritchie-Caldwell  Primer  of  Hygiene. 

Children  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old  who  have  had  good  fourth 
grade  work  in  health,  have  been  held  to  rather  persistent  practice  and 
have  succeeded  in  formulating  a  program  of  daily  performances  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  maintenance  of  health  have  reached  a  very  interesting 
stage  in  their  development.  This  is  for  them  a  time  of  slow  growth, 
less  liability  to  fatigue  and  active  development  of  the  special  senses. 
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Interests  are  practical  such  as  manual  training,  collecting,  trading, 
hunting,  love  of  pets,  etc.  This  is  a  golden  period  for  memorizing,  for 
drill,  for  accuracy  in  pronunciation,  etc.  Children  now  enjoy  keeping 
a  journal  or  other  record,  are  fond  of  biography,  and  are  apt  to  be 
influenced  more  by  their  companions  than  by  their  teachers  directly. 
A  favorable  time  for  conforming  boys  and  girls  in  the  mental  attitude 
of  cheerfulness  and  optimism.  Health  work  must  be  concerned  and 
carried  out  in  the  light  of  these  facts. 

Objective: 

Healthful  living  through  confirmation  and  reinforcement  of  daily 
program  of  health  habits,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  es¬ 
sential  to  health,  and  the  devlopment  of  a  permanent  attitude  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  optimism. 

Subject  Matter:  Habits. 

A  full  daily  program  such  as  that  put  out  by  the  Modern  Health 
Crusaders,  or  that  formulated  by  students  themselves  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  grade  work. 

A  definite  class  project  may  consist  of  the  determination  of  the 
program  to  be  used  during  the  year  and  the  agreement  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  checking  on  individual  performance.  Re¬ 
member  that  these  children  are  apt  to  be  influenced  more  by  each  other 
than  by  the  teacher.  It,  therefore,  becomes  the  teacher’s  duty  to  see 
to  it  that  their  influence  on  each  other  is  wholesome. 

Instruction. 

The  subject  matter  to  be  found  in  Ritchie  and  Caldwell’s  “Primer 
of  Hygiene”  is  sufficient  to  furnish  material  for  one  period  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  There  should  be  an  additional  period  each  week 
devoted  to  such  subject  matter  as  will  make  successful  correlations 
with  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

This  instruction  should  lay  emphasis  upon  the  practical  relation¬ 
ship  between  health  habits  backed  by  accurate  knowledge  on  the  one 
hand  and  success  in  life  on  the  other.  'There  is  an  abundance  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  field  of  biography  that  can  be  used  to  make  emphatic  this 
relationship. 

Hero  of  Panama — General  Gorgas 

Hero  of  Labrador — Doctor  Grenfell 

Hero  of  Disease  Prevention — Louis  Pasteur 

Heroine  of  Crimean  Wars — Florence  Nightingale. 

Courageous  Living — R.  L.  Sevenson,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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This  is  the  time  to  furnish  accurate  information  on  diet,  foods, 
eating  habits,  etc.,  on  exercise  and  posture,  on  rest,  sleep  and  regularity; 
on  the  need  of  personal  cleanliness;  and  the  importance  of  protecting 
others. 

Permanent  Attitudes. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  in  all  of  the  work  of  health  habit 
formation  and  the  acquisition  of  essential  health  knowledge  a  splendid 
foundation  is  being  laid  for  the  development  of  permanent  attitudes. 
Emphasis  must  now  be  placed,  however,  on  a  desirable  mental  at¬ 
titude,  fundamental  to  success  in  any  phase  of  practical  life,  namely, 
cheerfulness  and  optimism. 

Remember  that  we  are  training  children  for  success  and  that  while 
we  are  to  see  to  it  that  they  get  training  in  the  concentration  of  at¬ 
tention  so  as  to  promote  orderly  association  of  ideas  in  the  normal 
social  relationships  that  will  guard  against  oversensitiveness,  shyness, 
and  inefficiency  in  the  daily  opportunities  to  respond  naturally  to 
their  feelings,  and  in  the  taking  of  effective  action  in  the  various 
situations  of  school  life  with  its  necessary  difficulties  so  as  to  become 
habituated  to  the  meeting  of  difficulties  courageously  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  away  from  them;  yet  we  shall  keep  in  mind  as  a  fundamental 
consideration  the  almost  universal  need  of  the  development  of  a  per¬ 
manent  attitude  of  cheerfulness. 

Browning  put  the  philosophy  of  good  cheer  in  these  lines: 

“The  year’s  at  the  spring 
And  day’s  at  the  morn; 

Morning’s  at  seven, 

The  hillside’s  dewpearled; 

The  lark’s  on  the  wing, 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn, 

God’s  in  His  heaven — 

All’s  right  with  the  world.” 

The  development  of  this  permanent  attitude  depends  first  upon 
how  successful  the  teacher  is  in  creating  in  the  school  room  an  atmos¬ 
phere  permanently  joyous,  happy  and  optimistic.  This  must  be  the 
attitude  of  the  teacher  who  will  then  be  fable  to  inspire  in  her  puipls 
“a  fine  morale  which  will  lighten  difficulties,  make  worry  largely 
impossible,  encourage  optimism,  and  promote  the  development  of  fine 
habits. 

Method : 

The  formulation  of  a  daily  program. 

Students  are  to  be  drawn  into  a  co-operative  or  class  project  and 
led  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  determination  of  the  elements  of 
approved  daily  procedure. 
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(a)  Make  the  list  of  habits  to  be  checked  on  daily. 

(b)  Decide  on  the  method  of  checking. 

(c)  Get  out  the  forms  necessary. 

1.  Form  for  wall  chart  of  height  and  weight. 

2.  Health  officer’s  record. 

3.  Forms  for  members  of  Board  of  Health. 

4.  Daily  record  for  individual  students. 

Weighing  and  Measuring. 

Weigh  and  measure  every  member  of  class  at  beginning  of  each 
six  weeks  period.  Pair  the  students  so  as  to  give  each  one  some 
experience  weighing  and  measuring  each  other.  Discuss  at  earliest 
opportunity  the  results  and  their  significance.  Teach  the  use  of  the 
Wood’s  Tables.  Show  how  graphically  to  represent  the  individual’s 
weight  curve  and  compare  it  with  normal. 

Election  of  Health  Officers,  etc. 

After  determining  the  form  of  organization  through  which  the 
health  work  is  to  be  done,  proceed  to  the  perfection  of  the  organization 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  initiate  it  upon  its  work.  This  is  good  work 
to  correlate  with  the  introduction  of  Civics  and  the  dawning  interest  of 
the  individuals  of  the  group. 

A  Happiness  Slogan. 

As  a  means  of  reminding  students  frequently  about  their  daily 
“and  hourly  attitude  of  cheerfulness,  consider  the  adoption  of  a  class 
slogan : 

“Happiness  is  a  Habit — Get  the  Habit.” 

“Say  ‘All  Right’,  and  feel  All  Right  about  it.” 

“A  Merry  Heart  doeth  Good  like  a  Medicine.” 

Have  a  slogan  competition  and  offer  some  kind  of  distinction  for 
the  formulation  of  the  best.  After  selecting  the  slogan  utilize  it  among 
other  means  to  secure  suitable  reactions  of  pupils  to  the  situations  of 
daily  school  life. 

Obedience  to  adopted  regulations  must  be  cheerful.  Respect  for 
law  is  necessary  to  secure  permanent  happiness.  Say  “All  Right”  and 
feel  all  right  about  the  difficulties  that  are  encountered  each  day.  Any 
student  who  shows  a  grouch  is  failing  to  live  up  to  the  class  slogan. 
Make  the  idea  of  cheerfulness  permeate  the  daily  life  of  the  boys 
and  girls  so  that  the  attitude  will  become  permanent. 
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Correlations. 

Make  correlations  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  plan¬ 
ning  for  one  correlated  lesson  each.  week.  The  subjects  that  lend  them¬ 
selves  most  readily  are: 

Reading 

Language 

Geography 

History,  including  biography 
Hand  work 
Art 

Arithmetic. 

Testing  the  Teacher’s  Work: 

The  best  tests,  of  course,  are: 

(a)  The  habitual  performance  of  the  health  habits. 

(b)  The  happiness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  members. 

(c)  The  accuracy  of  knowledge  of  the  text  used  in  the 
class. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HEALTH 

Co -Basal  Texts: 

Emerson  and  Betts,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Book  Two. 

Ritchie-Caldwell,  Primer  of  Sanitation. 

Grade  YL 

Parents  and  teachers  alike  are  confronted,  in  dealing  with  sixth 
grade  children,  with  the  problem  of  understanding  boys  and  girls  who 
are  just  entering  or  about  to  enter  a  period  when  they 
do  not  understand  themselves.  Unrest,  fickleness,  irregularities, 
moods,  etc.,  characterize  this  and  a  few  succeeding  years..  Very  soon, 
now,  the  period  of  “don’t”  is  passed  because  of  the  beginning  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  will.  But  one  very  hopeful  condition  is  that  there 
begins  a  new  sensitiveness  to  moral  influences  and  the  teacher  has 
her  best  opportunity  to  teach  good  manners  and  develop  some  measure 
of  reverence  and  chivalry  in  boys  and  gentle  womanliness  in  girls. 
This  is  the  period  for  team  play  of  all  kinds  and  for  the  introduction 
of  the  individual  into  group  organizations  with  development  of  group 
responsibility.  While  these  nascences  become  of  greater  significance 
in  the  years  immediately  following,  they  have  their  beginning  now  and 
beginnings  are  pregnant  with  teaching  opportunities. 

Objective: 

Healthful  living  for  the  individual  and  the  group  through  health 
habits,  sanitary  practices,  and  the  mental  health  that  is  shown  by 
courtesy. 
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Subject  Matter: 

Health  habits  are  to  be  confirmed  and  given  as  permanent  a  place 
in  daily  living  as  can  be  done.  The  general  scheme  is  to  be  worked 
out  through  la  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  students. 
The  full  daily  program  of  the  Modern  Health  Crusaders  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  sixth  grade  work. 

Health  Instruction. 

Personal  Hygiene  is  based  in  the  main  on  the  facts  of  physiology 
and  anatomy,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  particularly  in  the  fifth 
grade  work  to  present  these  facts  simply  and  effectively.  Sanitation 
or  public  health,  or  the  prevention  of  infections  is  based  principally 
on  bacteriology  or,  more  strictly,  parasitology.  The  systematic  study 
of  a  well  organized  text  book  on  this  subject  is  the  best  means  of 
acquiring  this  essential  knowledge. 

Richie’s  “Primer  of  Sanitation,”  the  1920  revision,  is  such  a 
text,  containing,  besides  some  introductory  matter  in  the  first  two 
chapters,  thirty-five  brief  chapters  on  the  parasites  that  infect  the 
human  body.  This  subject  matter  can  be  conveniently  covered  in  a 
once  a  week  lesson  through  the  year  and  a  close  adherance  to  the  se¬ 
quence  in  the  text  is  advised  except  in  this:  It  is  deemed  best  after 
considering  the  introductory  material  in  chapters  I  and  II  to  next 
study  Chapter  V  before  taking  up  III  and  IV.  This  recommendation 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  it  is  best  to  teach  the  students  the  true 
nature  of  bacteria,  showing  how  they  are  to  be  found  in  dust,  water, 
and  air,  how  they  grow,  and  what  they  look  like,  dealing  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  harmless  and  useful  bacteria.  Then  there  may  follow 
the  story  of  disease  producing  organisms.  This  approach  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  children  from  becoming  morbidly  afraid. 

Health  as  Reflected  in  Optimism  and  Courtesy. 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  Cincinnati’s  Tentative 
Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education,  1923:  Good  Health  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  our  optimism  and  good  manners,  man’s  great  asset  on  the 
road  to  success. 

A  healthy  boy  is  a  gentleman.  He  is  never  rude  to  ladies  and 
always  courteous  to  men. 

A  healthy  boy  is  considerate  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  others. 
He  does  not  slam  doors  and  stir  up  germ  laden  dust,  but  closes  the 
door  quietly,  and  as  he  found  it.  Hats  are  worn  outdoors  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Indoors  and  in  the  presence  of  ladies  we  take  our  hats  off. 

A  healthy  boy  is  strong  and  courteous.  He  arises  when  a  lady 
enters  the  room  and  offers  her  his  seat. 

A  healthy  boy  is  a  true  knight.  He  assists  ladies  wherever  the 
opportunity  offers.  He  picks  up  anything  a  lady  accidentally  drops 
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and  hands  it  to  her.  He  offers  to  carry  her  packages  or  books  when 
with  her.  He  :is  particularly  kind  and  polite  to  his  mother,  and 
shows  her  at  all  times  the  courtesies  he  would  show  to  others.  He 
never  leaves  the  house  without  saying  “Good-bye”.  As  he  is  strong 
and  healthy  he  is  deferential  to  elderly  people  and  assists  them  when¬ 
ever  he  can. 

Gloves  are  worn  to  keep  his  hands  warm.  Pockets  are  to  carry 
handkerchiefs  and  other  necessary  articles.  A  healthy  boy  does  not 
stand  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

A  healthy  boy  stands  erect,  is  manly  and  unafraid,  is  honest  and 
looks  all  people  straight  in  the  eye. 

Health  as  expressed  by  conduct  for  girls. 

Girls  particularly  are  interested  in  improving  their  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  Let  them  see  that  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  good  health,  are  preferable  to  pale,  sallow  or  manufactured 
complexions. 

“The  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  ‘out-of-door-mindedness’  may 
succeed  in  making  even  proper  shoes  and  warm  clothes  fashionable.” 

The  function  of  the  skin  must  be  taught,  and  the  results  of  neg¬ 
lected  or  abused  skin  pointed  out.  Cleanliness  of  clothing  must  be 
urged.  Reasons  for  washing  the  hands  before  meals,  for  full  bath 
and  proper  methods  of  taking  them,  are  a  vital  part  of  the  health 
course. 

A  healthy  girl  is  not  boisterous.  She  has  a  good  time  but  is 
not  conspicuous.  Loud  laughter  and  shrill  talking  are  harmful  to 
the  voice,  and  repellent  and  detract  from  feminine  refinement. 

A  healthy  girl  does  not  lose  her  temper.  It  indicates  impaired 
nervous  control,  lowers  her  in  the  respect  of  other,  and  develops  a 
hardness  in  her  features  which  takes  aw*ay  from  the  beauty  of  her 
expression. 

A  healthy  girl  does  not  sulk.  A  sweet  disposition  and  a  smiling 
countenance  indicate  a  healthy  constitution,  and  is  a  woman’s  great¬ 
est  charm. 

A  healthy  girl  is  honest  and  does  not  pretend.  Pretense  is  de¬ 
ceit.  Magnifying  deeds  does  not  increase  one’s  value,  is  easily  dis¬ 
covered  by  others  and  then  destroys  a  wholesome,  buoyant,  healthy 
spirit. 

A  healthy  girl  never  shirks  her  duty.  Health  makes  for  efficiency. 
An  efficient  girl  is  popular  at  home  and  in  company. 

A  healthy  girl  does  not  quarrel.  Health  creates  optimism  and 
kindness.  A  quarrel  is  a  sign  of  coarseness  and  ill  breeding. 
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Health  develops  personality,  indicated  by  buoyancy  of  Carriage, 
neatness  in  dress,  gentleness  in  manner,  unselfishness  in  conduct,  and 
sunshine  in  disposition. 

A  healthy  girl  graciously  acknowledges  any  courtesy  extended 
her  by  man,  woman  or  child. 

Method: 

1.  Weighing  and  Measuring. 

Weigh  and  measure  each  student  in  the  grade.  Compare 
with  the  normal  as  indicated  by  the  Wood’s  Tables.  Help 
each  student  to  work  out  a  project  for  bringing  himself  up 
to  weight;  for  maintaining  himself  at  or  above  the  average 
for  his  age  and  height. 

2.  Organization  of  students  looking  to  the  development  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  responsibility. 

(a)  Discuss  various  types  of  organization  —  Health  of 
Crusaders,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Health  Clubs,  Boards 
of  Health,  Civics  and  Health  Clubs,  etc.,  etc. 

(b)  Decide  upon  preferable  organization. 

(c)  Organize. 

(d)  Outline  the  wo:rk  of  the  organization. 

(e)  Begin  the  work. 

(f)  Hold  the  organization  to  its  work. 

3.  Correlations. 

There  should  be  one  lesson  per  week  correlated  with  some 
other  subject  in  the  curriculum. 

History 

Geography 

Language 

Reading. 

A  good  magazine  such  as  Hygia,  published  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  should  come  to  the  class  regularly. 
Bring  in  articles  related  to  the  text  book  subject  las  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  periodical  press  of  the  country. 

Cull  the  daily  papers  for  accounts  of  accidents  and  in  the 
language  work  have  students  prepare  four-minute  talks  on 
accident  prevention  and  deliver  them  to  the  children  of  lower 
grades. 

Civics.  Connect  up  with  the  health  work  of  the  community 
at  as  many  points  as  possible.  Make  of  the  school  a  com¬ 
munity  for  the  practice  of  public  health.  Put  some  re- 
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sponsibility  upon  sixth  grade  students  for  the  maintenance 
of  sanitary  buildings  and  grounds. 

Testing  the  Teacher’s  Work: 

Are  the  students  holding  themselves  to  the  performance  of  a 
good  set  of  personal  habits?  Do  they  have  a  quickened  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  community?  Do 
their  daily  lives  show  through  their  cheerfulness,  optimism,  and 
courtesy  that  they  recognize  these  things  as  evidences  of  healthful 
living? 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  . 

Texts  for  Teachers: 

(a)  Clark,  Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools. 

(b)  Hetherington,  School  Program  in  Physical  Education. 

(c)  Williams,  The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 
Education. 

I.  The  general  objectives  of  Physical  Education  are  the  same  as 
those  of  general  education.  It  is  necessary  to  make  it  so  if  we  are 
consistent.  Much  misunderstanding  has  arisen  in  the  past  because 
of  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  general  or  ultimate  ends  and 
the  specific  or  immediate  aims.  It  is  best,  to  think  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  as  involving  both  the  knowledge  of  and  the  mode  of  living 
which  is  necessary  to  produce  that  condition  of  the  body  and  mind 
which  manifests  itself  in  “the  highest  enjoyment  of  life,  the  greatest 
constructive  work,  and  that  shows  itself  in  the  best  service  to  the 
world.”  These  general  objectives  may  be  summarized  as: 

A.  Health.  Not  the  health  that  is  often  defined  as  mere  free¬ 
dom  from  disease — 'but  that  health  which  is  described  “as 
that  quality  of  life  that  renders  the  individual  fit  to  live 
most  and  to  serve  best.” 

B.  Citizenship:  That  citizenship  which  involves  obedience  to 
laws;  which  is  patriotic  to  country;  which  is  actively  loyal 
to  the  state;  which  shows  enthusiastic  work  for  the  commun¬ 
ity:  which  is  ripe  with  the  spirit  of  neighborliness;  and 
which  manifests  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  and  fair  play  in 
all  life’s  transactions  both  in  vocational  and  leisure  time 
activities  as  fixed  by  the  highest  ideals  of  a  freedom-loving 
and  civilized  society. 

C.  Worthy  Home  Membership:  That  condition  of  the  individual 
in  which  thrift,  fair  play,  generosity,  sympathy,  participation 
in  home  activities,  co-operation  willingness  to  do,  hap¬ 
piness,  love  of  home,  have  become  fixed  habits — an  unmistak¬ 
able  part  of  the  personality  of  the  individual. 

D.  Ethical  Character:  A  character  built  upon  and  habitually 
fixed  by  living  the  highest  concept  of  health,  citizenship, 
and  worthy  home  membership. 

II.  Specific  or  Immediate  Objectives:  Although  the  teacher  of 
physical  education  should  never  loose  sight  of  the  general  ends,  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  certain,  but  definite,  aims  which  may  be  reached 
and  which  may  be  reached  at  once.  These  aims  should  always  lead 
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to  the  larger  general  ends.  The  following  indicate  some  of  the 
specific  objectives  which  may  guide  the  teacher: 

A.  Good  Posture. 

1.  Upright  well  poised  position  of  body  and  limbs. 

Apply  triple  test. 

2.  Well  balanced  trunk,  shoulders  and  spine. 

3.  Workable  chest  wall  and  diaphragm.  A  chest  that  can 
supply  the  demands  for  respiration,  without  getting  sore 
in  daily  activities  and  in  emergencies. 

4.  Well  and  strongly  shaped  feet  and  legs. 

See  Bancroft,  Posture. 

Walk  with  feet  straight  forward.  Stand  with  feet  slight¬ 
ly  apart. 

5.  Habit  of  getting  body  into  most  advantageous  and  effi¬ 
cient  positions  during  the  performance  of  any  type  of  ac¬ 
tivity  which  the  body  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

6.  Habits  of  grace  and  ease  of  carriage  in  all  activities. 

B.  Adequate  Big  Muscle  Activity  to  insure: 

1.  Good  circulation  and  respiration  not  only  for  regular 
daily  activities  but  for  emergencies. 

2.  Good  muscuiar  metabolism.  Get  general  muscular  fat¬ 
igue,  but  not  exhaustion. 

3.  Desire  for  activity:  Get  a  desire  for  activity  through 
establishing  habits  of  activity. 

C.  Competition:  Activity  to  insure: 

1.  Incentive  to  best  and  most  efficient  effort. 

2.  Acquisition  of  habits  of  observing  group  rules  and  fair 
play. 

3.  Various  types  of  social  co-operation. 

D.  Happines:  Activities  which  will  instill  habits  of  happiness, 
e.  g.  that  will  carry  over  to  vocational  and  leisure  time  acti¬ 
vities.  All  play  forms — particularly  of  the  Big  Muscle  Type. 

1.  Sense  Type  Plays. 

2.  Motor  Type  Plays. 

3  Rhythmic  Type. 

4.  Constructive  Type. 

5.  Hunting  Type. 
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Hide  and  seek  games. 

Hunting  for  plants. 

Tracking  animals,  etc. 

6.  Collecting  Type. 

7.  Parental  and  Nurture  Type,  Pets,  Gardens,  etc. 

8.  Social  Type. 

See  list  of  activities  later  in  this  outline. 

E.  Body  Control:  Activities  that  will  give  control  of  body  in: 

1.  Rhythmic  activities — a  neuro-muscular  knowledge  of 
various  simple  fundamental  rhythms. 

2.  Control  of  body  in  difficult  places. 

-a.  Walking  fences. 

b.  Walking  in  high  places. 

c.  Hanging  by  arms. 

d.  Pulling  body  up  by  arms. 

F.  Muscular  Strength  and  Efficiency:  Activities  that  will  pre¬ 
pare  for  and  ensure  muscular  strength  sufficiient: 

1.  To  perform  daily  tasks  with  greatest  ease. 

2.  That  wiill  prepare  for  emergency  oases. 

(Note:  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  create  big  muscles  for 
big  muscles  sake). 

G.  Counteract  evils  that  may  result  from  a  one-sided  vocational 
life. 

1.  Use  of  muscles  not  used  except  more  or  less  statically  in 
daily  activities. 

2.  Create  habits  of  coordination  in  muscle  team  work  so 
that  pupils  may  respond  most  effectively  in  emergency 
cases. 

3.  Correction  of  defects. 

H.  Loyalty  to  Group:  Activities  that  will  establish: 

1.  Habits  of  loyal  group  response. 

2.  Habits  of  “give  and  take”  pleasantly. 

3.  Habits  of  subjecting  individual  desire  to  group  need. 

4.  Habits  of  pleasant  association. 

III.  Subject  Matter:  The  objectives  are  so  varied  that  they  re¬ 
quire  many  different  types  of  activities.  It  is  a'lso  important  that  all 
of  the  objectives  be  reached  in  the  training  of  each  child.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  that  each  child  be  trained  in  all  types  of  activities  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives.  It  is  the  priv- 
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ilege  of  the  leader  in  physical  education  to  choose  the  types  Of  activi¬ 
ties,  being  content  only  when  the  objective  has  been  realized  in  each 
child. 

The  material  (or  tools)  with  which  the  teacher  has  to  work  is 
varied  but  definite. 

A.  Health  Inspection.  (See  Hygiene  Outline). 

B.  Health  Instruction:  (See  Hygiene  Outline). 

C.  Activities:  Physical  Training. 

1 .  Play  Activities : 

“Play  is  an  activity  which,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  observer,  meets  no  need  except  that  of  develop¬ 
ment;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  one  who  plays, 
is  carried  on  entirely  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  results.”  Freeman — “How  Children  Learn.” 

“Play  will  thus  include  practically  all  the  activities  of 
children  and  the  larger  share  of  those  of  adults,  such  for 
instance,  as  baseball,  football,  tennis,  golf,  polo,  billiards, 
and  countless  other  games  and  sports;  diversions  such 
as  traveling,  hunting,  fishing,  yatching,  motoring,  flying, 
dancing,  vacation  outings,  games,  races,  spectacles,  fairs, 
tournaments,  and  expositions;  the  theatre,  opera,  moving 
pictures,  lectures,  and  entertainments;  the  enjoyment  of 
music,  painting,  poetry,  and  other  arts;  the  daily  paper,  the 
magazine,  the  short  story,  and  the  novel.”  (Patrick.) 

“Play  is  for  childhood  the  shining  gate  that  opens 
wide  to  life,  to  sociability,  endurance,  co-operation,  natural 
growth,  and  the  subordination  of  one’s  own  desires  to 
common  ends. 

“For  maturity,  the  shining  gate  swings  backward, 
restoring  joyous  memories  and  the  early  freshness  of 
boyhood’s  mornings,  recreating  body  and  soul,  warding 
off  nervous  exhaustion,  maintaining  balance  and  propor¬ 
tion  in  life,  making  work  tolerable  for  the  oppressed,  and 
releasing  the  worker  to  increased  efficiency.”  R.  E. 
Edwards. 

a.  Sense  Plays. 

b.  Motor  Activities. 

1.  Running,  jumping,  climbing  games. 

2.  Hiking,  skating,  skiing. 

3.  Acquatics : 
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A.  Swimming. 

B.  Paddling. 

C.  Rowling. 

c.  Constructive  Plays. 

1.  Rhythmic. 

d.  Hunting  Activities. 

e.  Combative  or  Fighting  Activities. 

f.  Imitative  Plays  and  Games. 

g.  Parental  or  Nurture  Types. 

h.  Social  (Team)  Type. 

2.  Gymnastics. 

“When  our  object  is  of  that  special  hygienic  nature, 
we  must  turn  to  formal  gymnastics  instead  of  riveting 
our  attention  to  play,  games  and  sports,  however  neces¬ 
sary  parts  of  a  complete  physical  training  these  may  be.” 
Bolin. 

“He  who  considers  that  gymnastics  must  first  and 
foremost  counteract  and  supplement  the  daily  activities, 
must  differ  in  his  practical  work  from  him  who  sees  in 
gymnastics  a  preparatory  training  for  these  activities.” 
Bolin. 

“Guts  Muths  called  gymnastics,  work.  There  should 
be  no  doubt  about  gymnastics  being  work;  but  lit  should 
be  made  willing  work.”  Bolin. 

Good  posture  should  not  only  be  conditioned  to  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  vocational  activities  such  as  is  done  in 
story  plays  or  natural  gymnastics,  but  to  itself  in  certain 
movements  such  as  walking  tall,  sitting  tall,  standing 
erect,  running  tall, — activities  in  which  the  conscious  ef¬ 
fort  is  upon  the  posture  itself  rather  than  upon  the  thing 
being  done. 

a.  Free  well  selected  activities  without  apparatus. 

b.  Activities  with  apparatus. 

c.  Activities  which  tend  to  give  facility  in  group  action. 

Marchings,  and  tactics.  See  Bolin,  Clark,  Skarstrom. 

d.  Corrective  Activities  where  needed. 

e.  Suggestive  Notes: 

(1).  The  teacher  should  be  constantly  allert  in  recog¬ 
nizing  and  correcting  poor  posture  'in  sitting, 
standing,  and  marching  positions. 
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(2) .  Postural  development  is  of  two  kinds: 

(a) .  Training  muscular  sense — whereby  child 

knows  when  he  ‘is  in  a  correct  position, 
and  knows  how  to  reach  it, — secured  by 
assuming  natural  position,  aided  by  ele¬ 
vation  cues. 

(b) .  Strengthening  weak  muscles  by  exercise, 

so  that  child  mlay  be  able  to  hold  proper 
posture  exercises. 

(3) .  Teacher  should  observe  the  posture  of  each  child 

with  great  care,  noting  necessary  corrections. 
Inform  each  child  of  his  defects. 

(4) .  Every  formal  exercise  should  start  and  finish 

in  correct  posture. 

f.  Triple  Posture  Test: 

(1) .  Standing  test:  Inspect  class  standing,  in  pro¬ 

file.  Drop  out  each  child  not  in  good  posture, 
forming  separate  group  2. 

(2) .  Marching  test:  Drill  group  1  in  marching  tac¬ 

tics  for  ia  few  minutes.  Those  who  slump 
should  be  placed  in  group  2. 

(3) .  Exercise  test:  Give  setting  up  drill  to  pupils 

left  in  group  1  for  a  few  moments,  using  arms 
in  upward  positions.  Again  drop  out  those 
showing  faulty  posture.  Those  left  represent 
final  group  one. 

g.  Judging  Correct  Posture: 

(1) .  By  vertical  line  test  for  body  as  a  whole.  A 

line  dropped  from  front  of  ear  to  forward  part 
of  foot  should  parallel  the  long  axis  of  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  body.  Test  is  easily  made  with  a 
pole. 

(2) .  By  flat  position  of  shoulder  blades  for  shoul¬ 

der  posture.  Point  of  shoulder  should  be  di¬ 
rectly  under  ear,  and  point  of  shoulder  blade 
should  not  stand  out  prominently  in  the  rear. 

h.  Elevation  Cues : 

(1) .  Head  up  or  lift  the  head. 

(2) .  Chest  up  or  lift  the  chest. 

(3) .  Waist  flat  or  stretbh  the  knees. 
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(4) .  Back  straight  or  stretch  the  knees. 

(5) .  Weight  forward. 

(6) .  Stand  tall 

3.  Rhythmic  Activities : 

a.  Fundamental  Rhythmic  steps. 

b.  Interpretative  movements  or  dancing. 

c.  Swinging  games. 

d.  Folk  Dancing. 

e.  Social  Dancing. 


(See  Clark,  Burshnell). 


4.  Competitive  Activities  (All  Forms  of  Athletics), 

a.  Game  Competition. 


(1) .  Organized  team  games. 

(a) .  Basket  ball. 

(b) .  Football. 

(c) .  Tennis. 

(2) .  Tag  or  “it”  games. 

(3) .  Games  with  few  rules. 

('a).  Basket  ball  types. 

(b) .  Baseball  types. 

(c) .  Tennis  type. 

(d) .  Football  type. 

b.  Group  Competition. 

(1) .  Tug  of  war. 

(2) .  London  Bridge. 

(3) .  Rowing. 

c.  Individual  competition. 

(1) .  Track  and  field  athletics. 

(2) .  Individual  testing. 


5.  Club  Activities. 

The  following  activities  may  be  indulged  in  by  boys  and  girls 
and 'may  indicate  types  of  clubs  that  may  be  organized: 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Hiking. 

Swimming. 

Tennis. 

Indoor  Base  Ball. 

Volley  ball. 

Basket  ball  (girls  rules). 
Handballl. 

Golf. 


Boxing. 

Bowling. 

Gollf. 


Swimming. 


Baseball. 

Tennis. 


Hiking. 


Hand  ball. 
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Field  hockey. 

Bowling. 

Center  ball. 

Fifty-yard  dash. 

Hurdle  races  (low  1  ft.  6 
2  ft.  or  2  ft.  6  inches). 


Basket  ball. 
Track  and  field. 
Ice  hockey. 
Football, 
inches.  Soccer. 

Center  ball. 

Field  hockey. 
Squash. 

Cricket. 

La  Crosse. 


IV.  Suggestive  Material  for  different  age  groups  (grades): 


1.  Notes  on  growth  periods. 


t 

i 


a.  Characteristics  of  the  growth  periods  practically  the  same 
for  both  boys  and  girls  up  to  ten  years  of  iage.  After  ten 
years  of  age,  growth  is  much  more  rapid  in  girls. 

b.  Physiological  and  mental  age  is  marked  in  children  by  va¬ 
rious  periods,  based  on  chronological  ages,  but  is  subject 
to  considerable  variation. 

c.  Bach  period  is  characterized  by  certain  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  needs;  certain  capacities  for  activity;  'and  certain  spon¬ 
taneous  tendencies  to  activity. 

d.  Physical  training  activities  should  be  organized  to  meet 
these  needs,  capacities  and  tendencies.  Each  age  group 
requires  separate  consideration. 

e.  Children  of  widely  varying  physiological  and  mental  age, 
as  well  as  chronological  age,  may  be  found  in  a  given 
school  grade. 

f.  Previous  to  ten  years  of  age,  sex  differences  may  largely 
be  ignored.  Preferable  socially  for  them  to  play  together. 

g.  After  ten  years,  girls  mature  sexually  about  one  year 
ahead  of  boys,  hence  physiologically  more  mature. 

h.  Girls  easily  injured  during  early  adolescence  period,  hence 
lactivity  should  be  organized  separately  from  boys. 

i.  Structural  development  later  makes  great  differentiation; 
girl  less  fitted  for  strenuous  athletics  or  apparatus. 

j.  Children  suffering  from  temporary  or  permanent  irregu¬ 
larity  (structural,  functional,  or  organic)  which  unfits 
them  for  normal  activities  need  special  attention. 
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A.  First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  Play  Activities: 

a.  Sense  Plays:  Plays  in  which  the  various  senses 
are  involved  with  the  specific  aim  on  the  part  of  the 
play  leader  to  give  the  child  a  wide  experience;  e.  g. 
nature  walks,  hikes,  looking  iat  the  scenery,  decorat¬ 
ing  home,  looking  at  pictures,  decorating  home  with 
fragrant  flowers,  singing  music,  singing  games  and 
instrumental!  music,  walking  in  difficult  places,  games 
Which  call  for  the  recognition  of  material  by  touch, 
etc. 

b.  Motor  Activities:  Activities  involving  running,  jump¬ 
ing,  climbing  by  arms,  pulling  , pushing,  reaching, 
grasping,  swinging,  hanging,  throwing,  etc. 

(1) .  File  and  relay  races: 

(a)  Forward  pass  relay:  First  child  with  baton, 
(Any  object,  handkerchief,  hat,  stick,  stone)  in  hand 
runs  down  to,  or  around  a  given  point  and  return  to 
a  starting  line.  Second  child  received  baton  at 
starting  line,  repeats  the  run  and  brings  baton  back 
to  third  child.  Continue  until  all  children  in  column 
have  run.  Children  must  receive  baton  at  or  back  of 
starting  line. 

(b)  Ziz-zag  relay:  Four  stones  in  front  of 
each  column  'in  direction  of  path.  Have  them  sep¬ 
arated  equally.  At  command  GO,  the  first  child  on 
each  team  runs  to  the  right  of  the  first  stone,  passes 
it  and  then  turns  to  the  left  of  the  second,  to  the 
right  of  he  third,  to  the  left  of  the  fourth  and  round 
it  and  then  zig-zag  back.  When  he  reaches  the 
starting  line,  he  touches  No.  2  who  duplicates  the 
performance  of  No.  1.  Column  finishing  first  wins. 

(c)  Roll  Over  Relay:  Run  and  at  end  of 
course  fall  forward  and  roll  over.  Jump  to  feet  and 
return  to  file  and  tag  next.  All  run.  Run  and  make 
a  full  turn  right  or  left  in  centre  of  course. 

(2) .  Circle  formation  games: 

(a)  Whip  to  the  Gap.  One  child  carrying 
swatter  (belt,  towel,  etc.)  runs  around  outside  of 
circle  and  places  swatter  in  someone’s  hand.  The 
child  receiving  it  immediately  hits  the  child  on  the 
right.  The  child  who  'is  being  hit  runs  around  the 
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circle  until  he  is  back  to  his  starting  position.  The 
player  with  the  swatter  follows  runner  and  swats 
him  until  he  is  back  in  position.  The  player  with 
the  swatter  then  runs  on  and  places  it  in  the  hand  of 
some  other  player. 

(b)  Bull  in  the  Ring:  One  child  who  is 
termed  the  BULL  is  placed  in  the  center.  If  there 
are  over  twenty-five  children  in  the  ring  have  two 
BULLS.  The  BULL  tries  to  break  out  by  charging 
the  ring  so  the  clasped  hands  are  forced  apart.  If  the 
BULL  gets  out,  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  gap  be¬ 
comes  BULL.  The  game  may  be  made  more  comba¬ 
tive  by  the  children  in  circle  unclasping  hands, 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  using  the  hands  to 
shove  BULL  back. 

(c)  Fill  the  Gap:  (Slip  Jack):  IT  runs 
around  the  outside  of  the  circle  and  strikes  any  one 
of  the  children  on  the  back.  The  child  who  as  been 
struck  becomes  IT.  He  chases  the  child  who  struck 
him  in  the  reverse  direction  around  the  the  circle. 
If  IT  touches  the  child  chased  before  he  gets  back  to 
the  gap,  the  chased  child  becomes  IT  again.  If  not 
IT  slaps  someone  else  on  the  back.  Etc. 

(3).  Tag  Games. 

(a)  Ordinary  tag:  One  of  a  group  becomes 
IT.  It  is  the  duty  of  IT  to  try  to  tag  someone  else. 

If  he  succeeds  the  one  tagged  becomes  IT. 

(b)  Japanese  Tag:  The  game  is  played  like 
ordinary  tag,  except  IT  must  place  one  hand  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  tagged,  and  hold  it  there  while 
trying  to  tag  another  child.  Any  player  running 
outside  of  the  area,  automatically  becomes  IT.  When 
foot  is  tagged  all  players  hold  foot. 

(c)  Pom  Pom  Pullaway  (Hill  Dill.) 

c.  Constructive  Types. 

(1) .  Building  toys,  kites,  airplanes,  boats,  etc. 

(2) .  Gardening,  decorating  home,  caring  for  the 

lawns,  etc. 

d.  Rhythmic  Activities: 

(1).  Learning  to  walk,  run,  or  both  with  arm  move¬ 
ments  to  different  times  in  music  and  to  differ- 
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ent  rhythms  such  as  3-4  rhythm,  2-3  rhythm, 

etc. 

(2.)  Rhythmic  plays  and  simple  folk  dances. 

(a) .  Occupation  plays — Clark,  page  104. 

(b) .  Little  Bo  Peep — Clark,  page  105. 

(c) .  In  Summer — Clark,  page  106. 

(d).  Minute — Clark,  page  111. 

(3).  Dancing. 

(a)  See  “(a)”  under  rhythmic  activities. 

(b)  Follow  step — Done  to  2-4,  4-4,  or  6-8 
music.  Count  1.  Step  forward  with  left  foot.  Count 
2,  close  to  the  first  position  with  the  right.  This 
is  left  follow  step.  It  may  be  left,  right,  or  alter¬ 
nate  in  any  direction. 

(c)  Gallop  Step.  Usually  done  to  2-4  music. 
It  is  like  the  follow  step  except  that  the  two  move¬ 
ments  are  done  in  one  count.  The  last  count  should 
be  a  jump  by  both  feet.  Count  1 — flex  thigh  and 
leg  and  step  forward  with  the  left,  then  close  to  first 
position  with  the  right.  Count  2 — The  same  as 
count  one.  This  is  the  follow  step.  It  may  be  done 
left  or  right  in  any  direction. 

(d)  Skip  step:  Done  to  2-4  or  6-8  (6-8  better). 
Count  1 — step  forward  with  the  left.  Count  2,  hop 
on  left  with  right  thigh  and  left  leg  flexed.  Count  3, 
step  forward  with  the  right.  Count  4,  Hop  on 
right  with  left  thigh  and  leg  flexed.  This  is  for¬ 
ward  skip  step.  May  be  done  backward  and  side¬ 
ward.  The  side  step  may  be  done  by  stepping  across 
either  in  front  or  in  the  back  of  the  advanced  foot. 

e.  Hunting  Activities : 

(1)  Tag  or  “It”  games — Woolley. 

(a) .  Run  Sheep  Run. 

(b) .  Hide  and  Seek. 

(2)  Tag  ball  games.,  e.  g.  Center  players  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  a  ball  or  other  object  is  placed  in  the  center.  Choose 
one  player  to  be  “it.”  This  player  takes  the  ball  and 
hands  it  to  another  player.  The  player  receiving  it  must 
replace  the  ball  in  the  center  of  the  circle  and  then  try 
to  tag  the  one  who  it  “it”  before  the  latter  can  touch 
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the  ball.  Either  player  miay  run  around  or  through  the 
circle  in  any  direction.  If  the  one  who  'is  “it”  can  touch 
the  hall  before  he  is  caught,  he  may  be  “it”  again.  If 
he  is  caught,  he  goes  in  the  circle  and  the  chaser  be¬ 
comes  “it.”  (Bowen  and  Mitchell,  page  90). 

(3)  Hunting  for  flowers,  animal  tracks,  stones,  etc. 

f.  Combative  or  Fighting  Activities. 

(1) .  Individual  types:  Boxing,  wrestling,  etc. 

(2) .  Team  game  types:  Football  forms,  basket  ball 

forms.  — (Bowen  and  Mitchell,  page  167  and 
138). 

g.  Imitative  or  Dramatic  Types. 

(1) .  Simple  Imitation:  Do  this,  do  that.  Like  “I  say 

stoop,”  with  greater  variety.  The  leader 
makes  a  movement  at  the  same  time  saying, 
“Do  this,  Do  that.’  If  he  says  “Do  this,”  all 
the  players  must  imitate,  but  !if  he  says  “Do 
that,”  they  must  stand  still.  Any  gymnastic 
movement  or  other  activity  may  be  used.  When 
the  leader  sees  anyone  make  a  ihistake,  he 
calls  that  one  up  to  be  leader. — (Bowen  and 
Mitchell,  page  2). 

(2) .  Story  Plays:  Going  for  Christmas  Tree. 

(a) .  Put  on  coats  and  hats. 

(b) .  Run  to  barn  for  sled  and  hatchet.  Two 

rows  around  one  row  of  desks.  When 
the  teacher  claps  hands  they  stoop.  Sec¬ 
ond  clap  they  run  on  to  places  or  woods. 
(Bowen  and  Mitchell,  page  8.  Also  see 
Clark  for  other  illustrations). 

(3) .  Dramatization  of  Stories. 

h.  Parental  and  Nurture  Activities. 

(1) .  Doll  Plays. 

(2) .  Rearing  Pets. 

(3) .  Raising  gardens,  etc. 

i.  Group  or  Team  Activities. 

(1) .  GrPup  activities  without  competition: 

1.  Hiking. 

2.  Nature  walks,  etc. 

(2) .  Games  with  few  rules. 

1.  Steal  sticks:  Bancroft,  page  188. 

(3) .  Team  Games:  See  Competitive  Activities. 
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2.  Rhythmic  Activities:  See  4  under  Play  Activities. 

3.  Competitive  Activities:  Athletics: 

a.  Team  Games:  Arch  Ball:  Bancroft,  page  321, 
Rounders:  as  modified  form  of  baseball  in  which  the  play¬ 
ers  are  crossed  out  as  they  run  instead  of  being  touched 
out.  Only  three  players  are  on  the  batting  side  and  as 
each  player  gets  out  he  takes  his  place  in  the  field  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  left  field  and  advancing  to  center  field,  then 
to  right  field,  then  to  short  stop,  then  to  third,  second, 
first  base,  pitcher,  catcher,  and  to  bat  again. 

b.  Individual  Type:  Track  and  field  events:  running 
short  races,  throwing  ball  or  shot  (light  weight),  etc. 
That  is  competition  with  others  to  see  which  is  better. 
With  self  keeping  a  record  of  time  dn  running  36  to  50 
yards,  time  in  climbing  rope  or  pole  of  certain  length, 
distance  in  jumping  or  in  throwing  a  ball. 

c.  Group  Activities:  Activities  where  all  must  do 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  Tug  of  War,  London 
Bridge,  etc. 

4.  Formal  Activities:  Gymnastics, 
a.  Suggestions: 

(1)  Make  setting  up  exercises  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting.  (Believe  in  them  and  give  them  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  result.) 

(2)  Explain  concisely  purpose  of  drill.  Empha¬ 
size  good  posture  and  alertness. 

(3)  Put  vigor  in  commands  and  get  vigorous 
response. 

(4)  Train  in  health  habits.  Encourage  home  exer¬ 
cise.  Ask  for  reports. 

(5)  Drill  out  side  in  open  air  (if  possible.  Teach 
new  exercises  only  when  old  ones  are  accurately 
learned. 

(6)  Apply  triple  test  for  posture  once  each  month. 

(7)  Make  commands  brief  and  concise,  but  clear. 
Do  not  let  work  drag. 

(8)  Stand  upright;  watch  your  own  posture;  be 
alert  and  enthusiastic. 
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(9)  The  point  of  muscular  fatigue,  but  not  ex¬ 
haustion,  should  be  reached. 

(10)  Give  occasional  periods  for  rest  or  deep 
breathing  between  exercises. 

(11)  Avoid  long  pauses,  do  not  hold  class  too 
long  in  one  position. 

(12)  Do  not  scold.  Inspire,  encourage,  coach. 

(13)  Use  your  own  method;  but  get  the  objec¬ 
tive — hit  the  “Bull’s  eye.” 

(14)  Gymnastic  Commands: 

(a)  Main  elements  in  commands. 

(A)  Prepartory  'and  descriptive: 
Describe  briefly  and  concisely  what  is  to 
be  done. 

(B)  Pause:  Length  depends  upon 
nature  and  complexity  of  exercise. 
Should  be  distinct,  but  not  too  long. 

(C)  Executive:  Should  be  clear,  dis¬ 
tinct,  impelling.  Rising  or  falling  inflec¬ 
tion,  intensity,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  movement.  In  unison  movements, 
especially  in  counting,  intonation  should 
be  changed  often.  Avoid  the  sing  song 
voice,  or  the  monotone. 

(B)  Forms  of  Commands: 

(A)  Imperative  verb  form,  e.  g. 
“Trunk  forward — bend!” 

(B)  Participial  verb  form,  e.  g. 
“Bending  trunk  forward — one!” 

b.  Classification  of  Movements: 

(1)  Introductory  Movements. 

(a)  Order  movements. 

(A)  Marching,  facings. 

(B)  Movements  used  for  keeping 
attention  and  getting  response  from  indi¬ 
vidual. 
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(b)  Arm  movements  (Types  given  in  Res¬ 
piratory  ex.) 

(c)  Leg  movements. 

(A)  Those  with  little  physiological 
effect. 

( i)  Facings. 

(ii)  Foot  placings. 

(B) .  The  exercises  that  call  into  play 
the  larger  muscle  masses  which  need  to 
be  used  to  keep  body  in  good  tone. 

( i)  Heel  raising. 

(iii)  Toe  standing,  knee  bend¬ 
ing. 

(C)  Unilateral  movements  using 
smaller  muscle  masses. 

(i) .  Knee  bending  after  foot 

placing. 

(ii)  Fall  out. 

(D)  Marchings. 

( i)  Slow  cadence  and  exag¬ 
gerated  movements. 

(E)  Stretching  exercises  for  tissues 
on  hind  part  of  lower  limbs. 

(I)  Exam. — reach  grasp 
steady,  alternate  toe  raising. 

(2)  Tense  bending  activities. 

(a)  Reversing  as  far  as  is  possible  the  char¬ 
acter  and  muscular  action  of  the  relaxed  posture. 
Always  attempting  over  correction. 

(A)  Backward  bending  of  head. 

(B)  Backward  arching  of  trunk. 

(C)  Grasp  arch  standing  posture. 

(3)  Dorsal  Activities. 

(a)  Those  used  for  shoulder  blade  or  neck. 
Shoulders  and  upper  back. 

(A)  Standlilng  trunk  bending  for¬ 
ward. 

(B)  Exercises  in  fall  out  posture, 
combining  arm  and  foot  movements. 
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(C)  Balance  toe  support  standing. 

(D)  Transverse  prone  lying. 

(E)  Exercises  in  horizontal  foot 
grasp  posture. 

(4)  Heave  Movements. 

(a)  Movements  where  weight  is  suspended 
from  the  arms. 

(b)  Movements  where  weight  is  partially 
supported  by  the  feet. 

(c)  Movements  from  hanging  posture  for 
abdominal  muscles. 

(d)  Movements  involving  nearly  all  parts  of 

the  body,  weight  carried  by  arms  part  of  time. 
Effect  greatest  on  heart  and  lungs,  so  acts  like 
precipitant  activities. 

(e)  Serpentining  group.  A  mixture  of  heave 
and  lateral  trunk. 

(f)  Play  forms,  hang  tag,  playing  with  double 
rings. 

(g)  To  be  used  if  no  apparatus  is  avail¬ 
able — a  typical. 

1.  Arm  stretchings. 

(5)  Balancing  Activities. 

(a)  Free  standing. 

(b)  Those  mixed  with  dorsal  activities  such 
as  y2  horizontal  standing  postures. 

(c)  Balance  walking  with  and  without  ap¬ 
paratus. 

(d)  Play  with  balance  elements. 

(6)  Abdominal  Activities. 

(a)  Trunk  arching  (included  with  tense 
bending.) 

(b)  Hook  hanging  posture  (included  in 
heave  movements.) 
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(c) 

Lying — leg  raising. 

(d) 

Sitting  trunk  reclining. 

(e) 

Standing  trunk  reclining. 

(f) 

Lying  trunk  raising. 

(g) 

Prone  falling. 

(7) 

Lateral  trunk  activities. 

(a) 

Trunk  bending  sideways. 

(b) 

Trunk  twistings. 

(c) 

Combinations  of  trunk  bending  sideways 

(Forward  or  backward)  with  trunk  twisting. 

(d) 

Side  foot  grasp  stretch,  trunk  twisting 

sideways. 

(e) 

One  half  span  side  lying  group. 

at) 

Lateral  trunk  combined  with  hanging 

movements. 

(8) 

Precipitant  Activities. 

(a) 

Jumping. 

(b) 

Swing  jump  or  vaulting. 

(c) 

Dancing  or  hoppling. 

(d) 

Running  and  running  games. 

(9) 

Respiratory  exercises. 

(a) 

Arm  raising. 

(b) 

Hand  turning. 

(c) 

Arm  circling. 

(d) 

Bend  standing  arm  stretching. 

(e) 

Exaggerated  stretching  posture. 

Note 

:  These  are  merely  suggestive  and  are 

given  to 

help  the  teacher  choose  activities  for  the 

two 

minute  drills  in  these  grades,  but  should  be 

of  much 

service  in  the  grades  to  follow. 

Exercises  in 

imitation  of  certain  occupational  or  vo- 

cational  activities. 


(1)  Rowing  Boat.  (Sit  on  floor.  Bend  body 
forward,  reaching  forward  With  arms  (palms  down) 
to  grasp  oars.  Straighten  body,  pulling  back  forci¬ 
bly  on  oars,  bending  elbows,  hands  to  chest. 

(2)  Chopping  trees:  Feet  apart;  hands  clasped 
over  right  shoulder,  grasping  axe;  flex  body  forward 
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downward  to  left (  swinging  arms  forcibly  downward. 

(3)  Sawing  wood:  Stand  with  one  foot  forward. 
Flex  body  forward,  bending  forward  knee,  pushing 
saw  down.  Raise  the  body,  pulling  arm  upward  and 
backward,  bending  backward  knee. 

14)  Shoveling  snow:  or  Coal:  Bending  body 
forward,  thrusting  shovel  in  to  snow  drift.  Straighten 
body  upward  and  bend  backward,  throwing  snow  over 
shoulder. 

(5)  Lifting  Heavy  Weight:  Bending  forward,  life 
to  shoulder  height;  then  push  up  to  full  arm  length, 
tensing. 

(6)  Hoisting  Sail:  Jump  up  in  the  air,  grasping 
imaginary  rope  with  both  hands;  land  in  stride  stand; 
pull  down  hard  on  rope. 

(7)  Swinging  scythe  (reaping):  Swing  arm  back¬ 
ward  to  right,  turning  body  to  right,  feet  astride;  bend 
body  forward,  swinging  arms  in  wide  sweep  to  left. 

(8)  Swimming:  Arms  front  horizontal,  palms 
touching;  swing  sideward;  bend  elbows,  bringing  hands 
to  chest,  then  push  forward. 

(9)  Climbing  ladder:  Raise  right  arm  and  left 
knee  upward;  alternate  with  left  arm  and  right  knee. 

(10)  Dodging  objects:  Swing  body  swiftly  from 
side  to  side;  dodging  up  and  down  at  will,  etc. 

d.  Story  plays.  See  Clark,  pages  16-45,  70-93. 

e.  Acquatics : 

(1)  Individual:  Swimming,  wading,  etc. 

(2)  Competition  group:  swimming,  wading,  etc. 

B.  Suggestions  for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  Grades. 

1.  Play  Activities: 

a.  Sense  Plays:  See  remarks  for  ages  4  to  6. 

b.  Motor  Activities:  Activities  involving  running 

jumping,  climbing,  pulling,  pushing,  throwing,  reaching, 
balancing,  grasping,  swinging,  hanging,  etc. 

(1)  File  or  relay  games. 

(a)  Leap  Frog  Relay:  Three  to  five 
children,  depending  on  size  of  team,  placed 
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in  front  column,  six  feet  apart,  acting  as 
bucks,  bend  over,  hands  on  ankles,  keeping 
knees  as  straight  as  possible.  At  signal 
“GO,”  column  advances,  each  pupil  in  turn 
straddle  vaulting  over  the  bucks  and  return¬ 
ing  to  his  starting  point.  Column  first  get¬ 
ting  its  pupil  over  the  bucks  and  back  to 
starting  position  and  down  to  a  full  squat 
wins. 


(b)  Crawl  Thru  Legs:  At  signal  “Go” 
first  pupils  jumps  six  feet  forward,  straddles, 
second  pupil  crawls  through  the  first  pupil’s 

*  legs  coming  up  close  in  front  feet  spread. 
No.  3  crawls  through  legs  of  both  No.  1  and 
2,  coming  up  in  front  of  No.  2.  No  4,  5,  etc., 
follow  in  succession.  Last  pupil  through  runs 
forward  to  a  given  point. 

(c)  Ball  Passing,  Down  and  Up:  All 
pupils  spread  legs.  First  pupil  in  column 
passes  some  object  (stick,  stone,  hat,  shirt, 
handkerchief,  etc.)  back  between  legs  to  the 
next  pupil,  who  passes  it  on.  When  last 
pupil  lin  column  has  received  it;  he  yells 
DOWN,  and  runs  forward  astradle  the  other 
pupil  to  the  head  of  the  column.  The  other 
pupils  quickly  rise  and  the  object  is  passed 
back  between  legs,  etc.  until  all  have  carried 
it  forward. 

(d)  Wheelbarrow:  First  pupil  walks  on 
hands,  second  pupil  carrying  the  feet  of  first 
pupil.  Advance  to  given  point  (about  thirty 
feet  in  front.)  At  thiis  point  pupils  change 
positions,  second  pupil  walking  on  hands, 
first  pupil  carrying  feet  of  second  pupil  re¬ 
turning  to  starting  line.  As  first  two  pupils 
cross  starting  line,  the  next  two  pupils  start 
as  described.  Lock  Step:  Two  pupils  run. 
The  rear  pupil  put  his  arms  around  waist  of 
front  pupil  and  both  run  in  lock  step  forma¬ 
tion.  Reverse  positions  at  end  of  course  and 
return. 

(2)  Circle  Formation  Games. 

(a)  Milling  the  Man:  Groups  of  about 
twelve  pupils  form  small  circles,  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  One  pupil  is  IT  in  circle.  With 
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arms  at  slides,  stiffens  his  body  and  sim¬ 
ulates  a  dead  pupil  falling  over.  Pupils  in 
circle  prevent  his  falling  to  ground  by  push¬ 
ing  him  back  and  forth.  If  he  falls  the 
pupil  responsible  becomes  IT.  Play  game 
with  pupils  sitting  on  the  ground. 

(b)  Falling  Stick:  The  pupils  form¬ 
ing  circle  are  numbered  consecutively  from 
1  to  15.  The  pupil  who  is  IT  in  the  center 
of  circle  places  his  finger  on  the  top  of  a 
stick  or  cane,  calls  a  number  and  releases 
hold  on  the  stick.  The  person  whose  number 
is  called  must  catch  the  stick  before  it 
reaches  the  ground.  To  render  the  game 
more  difficult,  the  pupil  called  must  slap  his 
hands  three  or  more  times  or  perform  a 
jump  with  a  complete  turn  of  the  body  before 
grasping  the  stick.  If  unsuccessful  he  is  IT. 

(c)  Pass  Around:  Pupils  numbered  off, 
odds  forming  one  team  and  evens  the  other. 
A  ball,  hat,  stick,  or  some  object  is  given  each 
team  on  opposite  sides  of  the  circle.  At  a 
signal,  the  teams  pass  the  objects  to  the  right 
to  members  of  the  same  team  only.  Each 
player  must  catdh  the  object  'in  his  turn. 
Team  which  passes  its  object  so  that  it 
catches  up  with  opponents,  wins.  Pupil  drop¬ 
ping  the  object  must  regain  it  himself  and 
pass  lit  on  fairly. 

(d)  By  the  Numbers  Change:  The 
pupils  forming  circle  are  numbered  conse¬ 
cutively.  A  pupil  in  the  center  is  IT.  An¬ 
other  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  says,  “By 
the  numbers,  Change,  One  and  Six.”  The 
person  in  center  tries  to  get  into  one  of  the 
places  left  vacant  when  men  called  upon 
change  places.  If  he  succeeds  in  getting  one 
of  these  places  the  one  left  out  becomes  IT. 
Do  not  call  number  of  person  who  is  IT. 

(3)  Tag  and  Contact  Games. 

(a)  Squat  Tag:  One  pupils  is  IT.  He 
can  touch  any  pupil  who  is  not  in  a  full  squat 
position.  Pupil  touched  becomes  IT  and 
chases  about  after  some  other  player. 
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Players  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  squat  position  but  should  move  about. 

(b)  Cross  Tag:  Appoint  someone  IT. 
At  signal  “GO”,  It  chases  any  one  he  wishes. 
He  can  chase  only  this  one  until  he  either 
tags  him  or  some  other  player  crosses  in 
between  him  and  the  chased  player.  Any 
player  crossing  ivi  this  matter,  becomes  the 
party  to  be  chased.  If  the  chased  party  be¬ 
comes  tagged,  the  players  are  reversed,  that 
is,  the  one  that  was  IT  ds  chased  and  the 
chased  is  IT.  Anyone  running  outside  of 
playing  area  becomes  IT. 

c.  Constructive  Types: 

( 1 )  Building  things :  Toys,  pieces  of  furniture, 

etc. 

(2)  Gardening,  industrial  chores,  etc. 

d.  Rhythmic  Activities: 

(1)  See  previous  period.  Emphasize  the  steps 
and  pair  the  children  off  in  partners  for  team  work. 
(This  should  be  the  beginning  of  social  dance  steps 
without  the  children  being  m|ade  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  it  .is  social  dancing.) 

(2)  Rhythmic  plays  and  Folk  dances: 

(a)  Folk  Dances:  See  Clark,  pages 
157-168,  199-215,  248-259,  287-300. 

e.  Hunting  Activities: 

(1)  Tag  or  “IT”  games.  See  motor  activities 
above. 

(2)  Stalking  animals,  hunting  insects,  geological 
and  geographical  trips,  etc. 

f.  Combative  or  Fighting  Plays: 

(1)  Individual  types:  Boxing,  wrestling,  hand¬ 
wrestling,  etc. 

(2)  Team  game  types:  Elementary  football  types, 
basket  ball  types,  baseball  types,  tennis  types,  etc. 

g.  Imitation  or  Dramatic  Type  Activities. 

(1)  Simple  imitation:  Twirling.  There  should 
be  a  leader  for  each  group  of  six  to  ten  players.  The 
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leader  grasps  each  player  in  turn  by  the  arm  and 
gives  him  a  pull  and  a  whirling  motion,  vigorous 
enough  to  make  him  turn  around  once  or  twice,  but 
not  enough  to  cause  a  fall.  On  gaining  his  balance  the 
player  must  stop  in  the  first  position  assumed,  and 
stay  in  that  position  until  all  the  players  are  “twirled.” 
Before  doing  this  the  leader  tells  them  how  they  must 
try  to  look;  as  sad,  merry,  dignified,  cross,  etc.  When 
all  are  in  position  the  leader  inspects  the  positions 
and  expressions  and  chooses  the  one  who  does  best 
for  the  next  leader.  Bowen  and  Mitchell,  page  5. 

(2)  Dramatization  of  Stories. 

h.  Parent  and  Nurture  types: 

(1)  Doll  plays. 

(2)  Rearing  pets  and  playing  with  them. 

(3)  Gardening,  etc. 

i.  Social  Group  or  Team  Activities: 

(1)  Group  activities  without  competition:  Hik¬ 
ing,  outing,  etc. 

(2)  Games  with  few  rules:  Advancing  statues: 
Divide  the  players  into  two  equal  groups.  Place  the 
groups  on  opposite  sides  of  the  playing  space,  with  the 
leader  between  them.  Explain  that  each  player  is  to 
be  a  live  player  when  the  leader  is  not  looking  at  him, 
but  must  be  an  immovable  statue  when  ever  the  leader 
looks  that  way.  Players  advance  towards  the  leader 
when  he  is  looking  another  way,  and  he  sends  anyone 
back  to  the  edge  of  the  play  space  if  he  sees  him 
moving.  The  side  which  first  reaches  the  center  of 
the  play  space  wins  the  contest.  Bowen  and  Mitchell, 
page  33. 

(3)  Team  Games:  See  Competitive  Activities. 

2.  Competitive  Activities: 

a.  Team  Games:  Baseball — indoor,  playground,  kitten 

or  the  regular  outdoor  baseball,  etc. 

b.  Individual  type:  Track  and  field  events:  See  above. 

(1)  Self  testing  activities:  Taking  ones  time  or 
distance  in  running  a  certain  distance,  jumping, 
climbing,  throwing,  etc. 

c.  Group  type:  Tug  of  war,  rowing,  etc. 
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3.  Gymnastics:  See  Clark,  pages  116-148,  169-191,  216-238, 
260-281.  See  also  Outline  of  Gymnastics  lin  previous  period. 

4.  Acquatics : 

1.  Individual.:  Swimming,  rowing,  paddling,  etc. 

2.  Competition:  Swimming  races,  rowing  races  in¬ 
dividually  or  team,  etc. 

5.  Club  Activities:  See  list  of  activities  suggestive  for  club 
organization  in  “III”  (Tools)  above. 

NATURE  GEOGRAPHY 

Textbooks : 

A.  Basal  in  hands  of  Teacher. 

J.  H.  Paul’s  Out  of  Doors  in  the  West  Series. 

Volume  I — Animals  of  Western  Wilds 
Volume  II — Weeds  and  Wonder  Plants 
Volume  III — Birds 

Volume  IV — Insect,  Friends  and  Foes 
Volume  V — Trees  and  Shrubs. 

B.  Supplementary  for  Teachers:  Myers’,  Handbook  of  Western 
Birds. 

C.  Supplementary  Reading  Material. 

General  Objectives 

1.  To  give  children  an  attitude  of  attacking  problems  and  of  ob¬ 
serving  life  with  unbiased  mind,  seeking  the  truth  for  truth’s  sake. 

2.  To  give  the  child  a  sense  of  companionship  wtith  life  out  of 
doors  and  an  abiding  love  of  nature. 

3.  To  enjoy  understanding^.  To  awaken  interest  in  common 
phenomena  and  laws  of  nature. 

FIRST  GRADE 

Teachers  of  nature  study  are  agreed  that  there  should  be  more 
direct  work  with  things  and  less  talk  about  them. 

In  First  Grade  the  nature  study  lessons  consist  of  slimple  observa¬ 
tion  of  and  talks  on  the  common  things  of  life. 

The  material  should  come  from  the  children’s  actual  surround¬ 
ings,  because  (a)  a  more  abundant  and  constant  supply  is  thereby 
secured  and  (b)  the  material  is  studied  in  its  particular  setting. 
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The  teacher  must  know  the  kind  of  subject  matter  that  lies  within 
the  experience  of  her  pupils.  She  must  consider  when  and  how  she 
can  arouse  interest  in  these  particular  phases  related  to  the  child’s  daily 
life.  She  must  watch  her  children  to  determine  how  long  one  phase 
of  experience  should  continue  to  be  a  subject  for  particular  study.  She 
miust  try  to  sustain  the  attention  only  so  long  as  serviceable  knowledge 
is  eagerly  sought  and  good  mental  habits  promoted. 

The  phases  that  are  dealt  with  and  the  details  introduced  must 
depend  upon  the  type  of  interest  of  the  particular  children  and  their 
degree  of  development,  their  power  to  concentrate,  analyze,  relate, 
and  carry  on  one  type  of  activity. 

Autumn — September,  October  and  November. 

There  are  many  possible  avenues  of  approach  to  the  subject  of 
food.  The  most  profitable  time  to  discuss  it  is  usually  in  the  flail, 
so  that  its  consideration  may  lead  toward  the  thoughts  of  the  harvest 
and  Thanksgiving. 

The  farm  is  the  most  natural  approach  to  the  topic.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  much  of  the  material  as  outlined  in  History  and  Civics 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  Nature  Study  Period. 

Study  of  Fall  Fruits. 

Study  of  Fall  Fruits. 

Excursion  to  an  orchard  to  see  how  fruit  hangs  on  the  tree 
(whether  in  groups,  in  clusters  or  singly);  to  see  'how  it  is  picked; 
how  it  is  put  away  temporarily  and  how  later  it  is  sorted  and  packed 
for  the  market.  Visit  to  a  grocery  or  fruit  store  to  see  how  the 
fruit  wias  sorted  and  packed.  What  provision  was  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  decay. 

Visit  to  a  canning  factory.  For  some  schools  this  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  an  imaginary  journey  and  can  be  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  pictures,  and  good  oral  descriptions  by  teacher.  Cleanli¬ 
ness,  division  of  labor  and  other  interesting  things  should  be  studied. 

Cider-making.  For  a  fine  description  of  cider-making,  see  the 
Sandman,  His  Farm  Stories. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Naming  of  trees,  bushes,  vines,  apples,  pumpkins. 

Care  of  trees,  insects  that  injure  our  trees  and  fruits,  birds  that 
destroy  these  insects. 
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What  the  Garden  Gives. 

1.  Visit  garden  to  note  \autumn  conditions.  What  work  are  peo¬ 
ple  doing  in  their  gardens  now. 

2.  Collection  and  simple  study  of  common  vegetables  which 
grow  above  the  ground. 

How  stored  for  winter?  Where  do  we  get  vegetables  when  we 
have  no  garden? 

Where  the  grocer  obtains  his  supplies  and  how  he  keeps  them. 
Collection  of  Seeds,  Leaves  and  Flowers. 

A  trip  to  the  park  or  to  the  woods  when  the  leaves  are  beginning 
to  fall  from  the  trees  will  start  a  live  interest  in  gathering  of  leaves. 

Note  different  shapes,  general  form,  bark  and  leaf  of  the  one  or 
two  trees  most  common  to  the  vicinity.  It  will  add  to  the  pleasure 
if  the  children  can  find  the  picture  of  their  tree  in  some  book  on  na¬ 
ture. 

The  Grocery  Store. 

The  pupils  to  make  articles  from  clay  or  cut  from  paper  and 
color.  Correlate  with  work  in  art. 

Classify  fruits,  vegetables,  cereals.  Label  and  mark  with  prices 
from  2  cents  to  10  cents.  Paper  money  should  be  made  to  purchase 
the  articles.  Pocket  books  and  baskets  will  also  be  necessary — these 
to  be  made  in  number  recitation.  Another  interesting  question  in 
connection  with  food  is  the  quantity  received.  This  will  lead  to  an 
interest  in  measures.  Here  the  pint,  quart,  pound,  and  half-pound 
should  be  made  available. 

December. 

The  month  of  December  is  given  up  to  the  preparation  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  In  this  development  work  may  be  shown. 

Nature’s  Gifts. 

Sun  giving  heat  and  light. 

Rain,  clouds,  frosts,  winds. 

Moon  and  stars  at  night. 

Vegetation. 

1.  Food. 

2.  Shelter. 

Aninrals  Gifts. 

1.  Foods. 

2.  Clothings. 
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Emblems  of  the  Christmas  Time. 

Evergreen;  fir  tree. — Simple  lessons  on  each. 

January,  February,  March. 

Our  Clothing. 

Changes  in  weather  since  beginning  of  fall  term. 

Effect  of  winter  upon  home  lactivities. 

How  to  keep  warm  in  winter;  clothing;  kinds. 

Wihat  we  wear  now  that  we  did  not  wear  in  summer; — mittens, 
sweaters,  etc.  Observation,  as  opportunity  affords,  of  the  work  of 
wind,  snow,  ice,  frost. 

Sources  of  cotton,  woolen  and  silk  cloth.  Samples  of  each. 
Where  does  Mother  get  the  material  for  our  clothes?  • 

Story  of  primitive  clothing;  fur,  skin,  Eskimo  children’s  cloth¬ 
ing;  Indian  children’s  clothing;  preparation  of  leather,  sources. 

Spring  Seasons. 

Acquaintance  with  plant  life. 

Signs  of  approaching  spring  as  observed  by  children  in  tempera¬ 
ture  changes,  tappearance  of  shrubs,  trees,  and  by  the  coming  of 
birds. 

Reappearance  of  spring  and  summer  insects  and  flowers. 

Pond  life.  If  possible  make  a  trip  to  a  pond  and  observe  the  life 
in  water. 

Study  of  frogs’  or  toads’  eggs. 

Follow  the  life  history  in  aquarium  jar  in  schoolroom. 
Observation  of  the  work  of  the  wind,  rain,  hail  and  dew. 

Stories  and  poems  to  add  spiritual  significance  to  the  common 
elements  of  everyday  life. 


Second  Grade. 

The  work  in  nature  geography  as  outlined  presents  a  gradually 
broadening  cycle,  while  much  new  material  is  introduced  into  the 
work  of  each  successive  year.  The  outline  for  grades  one  and  two 
may  serve  for  grades  one  to  three  if  it  seems  best  to  combine. 

The  work  of  the  second  grade  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
first,  since  the  interests  of  the  children  are  very  much  the  same. 

Much  of  the  work  in  first  grade  should  be  extended  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  until  an  intimate  acquaintance  is  felt  through  repeated  associa¬ 
tions. 
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September,  October,  November. 

Discussions  of  summer  garden  work  and  other  activities. 

Special  study  of  plant  and  vegetable  life  as  sources  of  food. 

How  different  kinds  of  foods  are  preserved.  Drying,  smoking, 
salting,  canning,  cold  stallage,  refrigerator.  Pure  foods,  impure 
foods.  Why  are  some  foods  unhealthful? 

Conversations  with  pupils  relating  to  autumn  activities  of  farm, 
orchard  and  garden. 

Continued  as  in  First  Grade. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  condition  and  changes  of  weather,  to 
the  colors  of  natural  scenery  and  to  the  simpler  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  Apple. 

Identify  a  few  of  the  common  kinds;  qualities  of  each. 

How  did  the  apple  start  on  the  tree?  Notice  next  spring. 

How  do  worms  get  into  apples? 

Decay.  Infection  by  contact. 

Storage.  Methods  of  preparing  for  eating.  The  old-fashioned 
apple-cutting  bee.  How  it  was  made  an  occasion  of  work  and  pleas¬ 
ure 

Seed  Dispersal. 

Talk  with  children  about  their  summer  gardens  and  walks. 

Allusions  to  Mother  Nature’s  treasure  boxes. 

What  are  the  plants  doing  in  the  early  fall?  Getting  ready  for 
winter? — What  changes  show  this?  What  is  the  rncther  plant  do¬ 
ing  with  the  seeds?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  seeds  be  scattered? 
How  are  seeds  scattered?  How  are  seeds  protected?  Seeds  used 
as  food. 

Note:  Teachers  draw  material  from  “Treasure  Boxes”  in  Jane 
Andrew’s  “Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  her  Children.” 

A  Study  of  Corn. 

1.  Recall  'and  retell  the  story  of  Hiawatha’s  Fasting  in  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Hiawatha.  Significance  of  “gift  of  the  Great  Spirit.” 

2.  Other  Indians  than  those  which  belonged  to  Hiawatha’s  tribe 
tell  other  stories  of  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit.  (See  Edson-Laing 
Readers,  Book  4,  page  81). 
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3.  Some  things  about  Indian  corn.  (See  American  Life  and  Ad¬ 
venture — Eggleston,  page  21). 

4.  How  the  Indian  ground  the  corn  and  used  it.  Let  children 
grind  corn  into  meal. 

5.  For  a  long  time  the  Indians  were  the  only  people  in  this 
land — t'heir  hunting  grounds — corn  fields — forests. 

Coming  of  white  people — we  call  them  Pilgrims — Pilgrim  child¬ 
ren — lack  of  food — obtaining  corn  from  the  Indians — learning  from 
the  Indians  how  to  raise  corn — significance  of.  (See  Pratt’s  Colonial 
Children.  Humphrey’s  Story  of  the  Pilgrims.  Warren’s  Pioneer 
Stories). 

6.  Settlers  planting  corn — destroying  the  Indian’s  hunting 
grounds — enmity — warfare — Indians  trying  to  drive  out  settlers  and 
save  their  hunting  grounds. 

7.  Story* — Lost  in  a  Cornfield — St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  Vol.  18, 

p.  821. 

December. 

See  suggestions  for  First  Grade. 

January-February. 

Plants  and  Animals  in  Winter.  Signs  of  winter.  Effect  of  frost; 
snow  scenes  and  their  beauty. 

Wild  Animals. 

The  use  of  certain  wild  \animals  to  man  as  a  source  of  food  and 
clothing.  The  bear,  seal  and  walrus  in  the  Arctic  regions;  fur  bear¬ 
ers;  fox,  mink,  otter;  in  the  cold  temperate  regions. 

The  common  wild  animals  of  Utah;  name  them — beaver,  musk¬ 
rat  and  others. 

Winter  Birds. 

Observe  food  habits  of  any  birds  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

Collection  of  pictures  of  wild  animals  should  be  made  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  card  sets  or  in  chart  form. 

Water. 

Forms  of  water:  rain,  snow,  ice. 

History  of  a  drop  of  water. 

Spring  Seasons. 

See  suggestions  for  First  Grade. 

Use  the  study  of  seeds  as  a  means  of  developing  ideas  of 
beauty  and  (adaptability  in  common  things  of  nature. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
THIRD  GRADE 

Text — Geography  for  Beginners — Shepherd. 

Optional  supplementary  for  teachers: 

Chamberlain,  Home  and  World  Series. 

How  We  Are  Fed 

How  We  Are  Clothed 

How  We  Are  Sheltered 

How  We  Travel 

The  geography  taught  in  this  grade  should  be  taught  mainly  by 
informal  talks  nather  than  specified  geographical  facts.  These  talks 
and  conversations  should  be  enriched  from  the  textbooks  and  by 
pictures  and  stories  which  lead  the  pupils  from  their  own  immediate 
interests  to  the  broader  interests  of  humanity. 

At  all  times  the  teacher  should  strive  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  with  each  lesson  there  should  be  plentiful  opportunity  for  the 
child  to  express  his  own  ideas  and  feelings.  It  is  only  through  actual 
experiences  and  attempts  to  do  things  that  the  child  feels  the  need  and 
purpose  for  any  intelligent  conception  of  the  world  with  which  he  must 
come  in  contact. 

History  is  so  interwoven  with  the  geography  that  the  geography 
furnishes  the  ^background  of  the  history  work  and  community  civics, 
and  these  subjects  may  be  profitably  studied  together. 

No  study  in  the  primary  grades  provide  more  living  and  attrac¬ 
tive  material  than  nature  geography.  It  offers  hundreds  of  points  of 
interest  to  the  child  that  arouses  his  curiosity,  stimulates  his  mental 
activity,  and  enrichs  his  life  with  those  real  experiences  whiich  contri¬ 
bute  more  than  anythng  else  clan,  to  clear  and  accurate  geographic 
ideas. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  work  for  this  grade  be  divided  in  the 
following  manner: 

First  Quarter — Food  and  Clothing 

Second  Quarter — Shelter  and  transportation 

Third  Quarter — Organization,  occupation  and  government 

Fourth  Quarter — Physical  environment. 
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I.  Home  and  Community  Needs 
Food 


1.  Food  products  grown  by  farmers  of  Utah: 


a. 

Wheat — Develop  as  the  story  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

b. 

How  marketed. 

c. 

Milling  (Old  method  of  crushing — Present  mill 
methods.) 

d. 

Retailing. 

e. 

Bread  making. 

f. 

Other  uses  of  wheat  products. 

2. 

Corn- 

-Treated  similarly. 

3. 

Sugar 

Cane. 

4. 

Sugar 

Beet. 

5. 

Meat. 

a. 

Kinds  named.  Beef  as  example. 

b. 

Transportation  to  depots  frbm  farms;  a  dairy  farm. 

c. 

Methods  of  industry. 

d. 

Connection  with  stock  yards. 

e. 

Amount  of  meat  exported. 

f. 

How  put  up,  how  kept,  where  sent  to. 

6. 

Milk. 

a. 

Transportation  to  homes. 

b. 

Transportation  to  depots,  from  farms,  a  dairy  farm. 

c. 

Condensed  milk  and  other  products. 

7. 

Butter. 

Treated  similarly. 

Old  and  new  customs. 

8.  Water. 

Necessity  for;  where  supply  may  be  gotten. 

9.  Animals  Used  for  Food. 

a.  Hogs,  sheep,  goats,  poultry  and  eggs. 

b.  Dried  meats. 

c.  Canned  meats. 

10.  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

Kinds.  Uses.  Home  gardening,  truck  gardens,  ranches, 
orchards,  transportation,  etc. 

The  industry  or  industries  most  common  in  the  district  should  be 
carefully  studied.  Collect  pictures  of  the  leading  breeds  of  cattle, 
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horses,  'hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry.  These  may  be  found  in  agricultural 
journals,  poultry  journals,  and  magazines.  Have  pupils  arrange  pic¬ 
tures  in  book  form.  This  work  to  be  correlated  with  language,  reading 
and  spelling. 

II.  Clothing 

1.  Origin  of  Clothing. 

a.  Tree  Dwellers,  p.  122. 

b.  Cave  Men,  p.  56. 

2.  Clothing  of  the  Child. 

a.  Where  obtained. 

3.  Clothing  in  Different  Climates. 

a.  Clothing  of  Indians. 

b.  Clothing  of  Eskimos. 

c.  Clothing  of  other  nations. 

d.  Clothing  of  Pioneer  settlers. 

4.  Summer  and  Winter  Clothing. 

5.  Kinds  of  material  from  which  manufactured. 

a.  Distinguish  between  different  fabrics. 

6.  Manufacture  of  clothing. 

a.  Manufacture  of  cloth  from  cotton;  cotton  farming; 
pictures  and  stories  and  reading.  (Wool  taken  up  in  the 
same  way.) 

III.  Shelter 

1.  How  do  the  following  animals  get  ready  for  coming  of 
winter? — squirrels,  chipmunks,  bears,  toads,  frogs,  turtles  and  others. 

2.  How  does  man  protect  himself  from  the  weather. 

3.  Discuss  Shelters  of  Tree  Dwellers  and  Cave  Men — (Tree 
Dwellers,  p.  89;  Cave  Men,  p.  15:  -Early  Cave  Men,  Chapters  II, 
III,  IV.) 

4.  Kinds  of  homes  built  in  our  town. 

5.  Homes  in  other  lands. 

6.  Primitive  homes. 

7.  Men  who  assist  in  construction  of  a  house. 

8.  Materials  used  and  where  they  came  from. 

Work  in  forest,  lumber  camp,  winter  and  summer  work.  By 
the  use  of  pictures  bring  out  vividly  lumber  camp  life. 

Same  plan  for  other  building  materials,  as  stone  and  brick. 
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IV.  Organization  and  Occupation. 

1.  Give  pupils  some  idea  of  the  number  of  families  in  their 
respective  towns. 

2.  Dependence  of  one  on  another  for  producing  different  needs 
— the  merchant — the  farmer — the  manufacturer, — doctors — lawyers, 
etc. 


3.  Explain  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  each  family  to  manu¬ 
facture  all  of  its  needs  thus  showing  commercial  organization. 

4.  Study  by  visitng  different  places  of  interest  to  learn  effects 
of  organization  under  one  commanding  head. 

V.  Government. 

1.  Talks  with  the  pupils  to  teach  appreciation  of  the  home 
attitude  of  children  toward  parents. 

2.  Government  of  the  school. 

Appreciation  of  duties  of  principal,  of  the  teachers,  of  the  jani¬ 
tor  and  of  the  pupils  themselves  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  school  and  community. 

VI.  Transportation. 

1.  Railroad  Transportation — from  the  standpoint  of  food¬ 
stuffs  brought  to  us  as  freight. 

Where  our  oranges  and  lemons  come  from. 

Picture  beautiful  valley  in  California  where  oranges  and  lemons 
grow  and  follow  the  preparation  of  the  fruit  for  shipment,  picking, 
sorting,  wrapping  and  labelling,  packing  in  cases,  loading  into  cars 
on  sidetrack  near  packing  sheds  or  loading  into  trucks  ready  to  be 
taken  to  depot,  depot  showing  long  freight  train  ready  to  start  for 
big  city. 

Materials:  Pictures  from  railroad  folders,  and  advertisements  in 
such  magazines  as  Sunset. 

Travel  through  the  mountains,  leaving  beautiful  valley  behind, 
coming  into  the  mountains,  difficulties  encountered  here — chasms, 
steep  grades,  forests.  Difficulties  overcome  by  the  building  of  tun¬ 
nels,  trestles,  bridges  and  loops — by  the  use  of  several  engines. 

Materials:  Pictures  of  mountain  railroads  showinlg  trestles, 
tunnels  and  loops.  Picture  of  train  pulled  by  several  engines  on  steep 
grade. 

Snow  in  the  mountains — snow-sheds,  snow-plows — blockaded  by 
snow. 
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Materials:  “The  Battle  of  the  Snow-Plows”  by  Warman.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  snow-shed,  plows  (both  oldjfashioned  and  modern.)  St. 
Nicholas  Vol.  27,  p.  486,  Vol.  20,  848. 

3.  Triavel  through  the  desert — leaving  mountains  behind — coming 
to  desert  with  its  snow  drifts  and  wind — passing  small  stations — 
stopping  for  coal,  water,  etc,  waiting  for  fast  express  trains  to  pass. 

4.  Arrival  of  train  in  Ogden — big  station — busy  people.  Train 
separated  here — some  cars  to  stay  in  Ogden,  some  sent  farther  east, 
some  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Materials:  Pictures  of  depot  with  many  different  trains  waiting 
to  start. 

5.  Visit  wholesale  house  if  possible  to  see  a  car  unloaded. 
Notice  how  car  is  constructed — thick  walls,  care  of  fruit  at  wholesale 
house.  Drays  and  trucks  are  ready  to  take  it  to  stores  in  different  parts 
of  the  city. 

The  work  and  duties  of  the  train  crew. 

1.  The  engineer’s  duties.  Care  of  the  engine — feeling  for  dif¬ 
ferent  engines  as  shown  through  stories  of  engineers  running  the 
same  engine  for  many  years.  Necessity  for  great  care  and  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  duty — great  responsibility.  Time  they  work,  relays,  shifts,  hours. 

References:  St.  Nicholas,  Vol.  28,  p.  1059-1060;  Vol.  22;  p.  99; 
Vol.  27,  p.  301;  Vol.  27,  p.  998;  Vol.  30,  p.  136;  Vol.  25,  p,  74. 

2.  Duties  of  firemen,  brakemen,  conductors.  Use  of  the  air 
brake.  References:  “Roily  and  the  Railroad  Signals.”  St.  Nicholas 
Vol.  23,  p.  320.  “In  the  Night  Crow.”  St.  Nicholas,  Vol.  30,  p.  34. 

3.  Study  of  a  passenger  train.  Children’s  experiences  in  travel¬ 
ing.  Study  train: — sleeping  car,  dining  car,  drawing  room,  kitchen, 
compartments,  observation  car,  heating  and  lighting,  provisions  for 
passenger’s  comforts. 

Material:  Pictures  >and  descriptions  from  railroad  folders. 

4.  Passenger  travel.  Children’s  experiences.  Places  visited— 
scenery — country  through  which  railroad  was  built — difficulties  over¬ 
come  in  the  building  of  the  railroad  as  shown  by  presence  of  tunnels, 
grades,  trestles,  loops  and  bridges.  Time  necessary  to  go  from  one 
place  to  another — changing  trains. 

5.  How  railroads  are  built.  The  Lucin  cut-off.  Pictures  and 
descriptions  of  same. 

Surveying  for  a  railroad.  Locating  position — land  bought — esti¬ 
mate  of  costs — survey  by  eye — general  position — survey  with  instru¬ 
ments. 
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Life  of  surveying  part — camps. 

References:  “Travelers  and  Traveling.”  Eve  March  Tappan. 
Chapter  “How  Railroads  Are  Built.”  Building  a  Railroad  by  Warman. 

6.  How  the  U.  S.  Mail  is  carried.  References.  “Travelers 
and  Traveling.”  Eve  March  Tappan,  Chapter  “Carrying  Mail  and 
People.” 

7.  Stories  from  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

President  for  One  Hour — Vol.  22,  p.  79. 

Having  the  Seaside  Special — Vol.  44,  p.  700. 

When  Kent  Played  Engineer — Vol.  36,  p.  291. 

Norton  Wine — Vol.  44,  p.  427. 

Under  the  Headlight — Vol.  27,  p.  301. 

Young  Railroaders — Tale  of  Adventure — Vol.  37. 

Garfield  and  Bingham  Railroad — Vol.  41,  p.  76. 

The  Story  of  the  Pioneer  Journey  to  Utah 

To  be  told  simply  as  a  story  for  the  sake  of  comparison  and  of 
appreciation  of  the  conveniences  of  modern  travel  and  modern  life. 
This  does  not  imply  (nor  is  it  necessary)  that  the  pioneer  history  of 
Utah  need  be  taught;  on  the  contrary  that  subject  is  reserved  for 
the  following  grade. 

Ocean  Transportation. 

See  pamphlet  printed  by  University  of  Utah. 

Early  Development  of  Trade  and  Transportation. 

Transportation  by  Airship. 

Present-day  methods. 

Physical  Features  or  Home  Geography. 

1.  All  through  the  year  at  regular  intervals  observational  work 
on  relation  to  seasonable  changes  and  weather  conditions  (a)  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  the  seasons  from  the  opening  of  school  until 
the  autumnal  equinox;  (b)  effect  of  changing  seasons  upon  m;an;  (c) 
effect  of  changing  seasons  upon  ‘animals;  (d)  effect  of  changing 
seasons  upon  vegetation. 

2.  Natural  forms  of  land  and  water. 

Type  forms  in  the  neighborhood;  stream;  river;  lake;  ponds. 

3.  Moisture. 

Clouds,  rain,  hail,  dew. 

Story  of  a  drop  of  water. 
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4.  Heat  and  light. 

a.  What  body  furnishes  heat  and  light  by  day?  By  night? 

b.  Help  pupils  to  discover  how  the  shorter  days,  longer 
nights,  and  more  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  cause  winter  to  be 
colder  than  autumn. 


NATURE  STUDY 
FOURTH  GRADE 

Fall. 

September,  October  and  November.  Begin  a  study  of  the  life  cycle 
of  plants,  using  for  example  a  typical  plant  such  as  dandelion.  Seed 
dispersal.  Begin  study  of  life  cycle  of  insects  using  as  a  type,  the  but¬ 
terfly,  or  moth.  If  possible,  begin  the  work  by  taking  a  field  trip  with 
the  pupils  to  some  garden.  Observe  butterflies  flying  and  sucking 
nectar  from  the  flowers.  Examine  a  flower  and  find  the  nectar.  Look 
for  caterpillars  on  garden  plants,  tomato  worm  on  tomato,  etc.  Look 
also  'for  eggs — found  most  easily  on  cabbage,  nasturtium,  or  milk¬ 
weed. 

Butterflies  may  often  be  seen  depositing  the  eggs. 

Keep  problems  before  the  pupils  as  a  motive  and  as  a  means  of 
directing  their  observation. 

Other  insect  topics  such  as  grasshoppers,  crickets,  flies  and  mos¬ 
quitoes,  bees  and  wasps,  furnish  valuable  material  for  study. 

Emphasize  especially  flies  and  mosquitoes  in  relation  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  disease. 

Tree  Study: 

Lead  pupils  to  notice  and  admire  trees.  Talk  about  their  beauty 
and  uses  for  shade,  homes,  for  animals,  decoration,  lumlber,  nuts  and 
fruit. 

Test  for  recognition  of  trees  by  pictures  and  leaves. 

How  trees  live.  Roots  furnish  mouths  to  get  food  from  the  soil. 

Leaves  serve  as  air  organs  and  help  prepare  food. 

Trunks  and  branches  carry  food,  and  branches  afford  the  leaves 
air  and  light  space. 

Let  each  pupil  select  a  particular  tree  as  the  subject  of  a  written 
description  for  a  language  exercise.  Careful  observation  of  tree  before 
writing. 
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Recognition  of  Birds  Common  to  the  Locality. 

Give  as  much  time  as  possible  to  out-of-door  observations. 

Chief  characteristics,  appearance,  habits,  food,  nesting  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Impress  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  observation.  Birds  are  often 
charged  with  harm  for  which  they  are  not  to  blame.  For  example, 
woodpeckers  are  charged  with  damaging  trees,  when  they  are  really 
protecting  them  by  devouring  harmful  insects  found  in  the  bark. 

Protection,  Bird  Laws. 

What  bird  laws  does  Utah  have?  What  blirds  'are  protected?  Why? 
(Read  and  study  “Story  of  Sea  Gulls,”  Sarah  Cone  Bryant,  also  “Birds 
of  Killingworth”  by  Longfellow,  in  relation  to  bird  protection.) 

Emphasize  special  harm  of  collecting  birds’  eggs.  Discuss  other 
enemies.  Arouse  desire  to  protect  the  birds  so  they  may  come  back 
in  the  spring.  Have  some  of  'the  pupils  look  up  and  report  on  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  particular  birds  or  groups  of  birds,  securing  information 
from  farmers’  bulletins  and  bird  books. 

Call  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Audubon  Society.  Many  valuable 
leaflets  on  bird  protection  may  be  obtained  at  one-cent  each  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Secretary  of  the  Audubon  Society,  1974  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Let  all  pupils  write  for  these  as  a  language  exercise. 

Fall  Fruits. 

Acquaintance  with  different  kinds  of  trees. 

What  determines  the  kinds  of  orchards? 

How  should  an  orchard  be  kept? 

Care  of  trees,  fertilizing  of  soil,  spraying,  pruning. 

Climatic  conditions  favorable  to  growth. 

Correlate  with  geography.  Soil,  drainage,  weather,  location  of 
fruit-growing  sections. 

Fall  Flowers. 

Excursion  for  observing  and  gathering  flowers.  Teach  the  pity  of 
picking  flowers  unless  they  are  to  serve  some  real  purpose  and  help 
pupils  to  realize  that  they  can  enjoy  >a  few  flowers  well  cared  for  better 
than  a  great  many  indifferently  cared  for.  Some  fall  flowers  are  poi¬ 
sonous  and  this  fact  should  be  developed.  Learn  to  know  poison  ivy. 

In  specimens  of  wild  aster  see  how  the  seed  is  provided  with  a 
downy  parachute  attached  to  it  by  a  stalk.  Show  how  this  serves  to 
carry  seeds.  Bring  out  advantages.  Test  by  naming  flowers  as  under 
tree  study. 
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Materials:  Books  and  pictures  for  identification.  (Bird  and  flower 
pictures  in  color  can  be  obtained  from  J.  S.  Tutta,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
3  cents.) 

Winter  Topics. 

December,  January,  February.  Connect  study  of  evergreen  with 
Christmas.  Have  pupils  find  out  what  kind  they  have  at  home.  Note 
differences  in  general  appearance,  branching  leaves,  cones,  etc.  Teach 
them  to  know  firs,  spruces,  junipers  of  the  evergreens. 

Uses  of  cone  bearing  trees:  lumber,  pitch,  balsam,  turpentine. 

Correlate  with  geography. 

Animal  Life. 

Winter  Birds — What  birds  stay  all  winter?  Snow  bird  as  a  useful 
helper  to  the  farmer. 

Winter  Animals — Conversation  in  regard  to  hunting  and  trapping 
as  occupations. 

Why  do  men  hunt?  For  food  and  clothing;  for  a  living  which  they 
secure  through  the  sale  of  game. 

What  birds  are  secured  for  food? 

What  animals  are  hunted  for  food  and  fur? 

Where  do  the  best  furs  come  from? 

Which  fur-bearing  animals  are  found  on  land?  in  the  water? 

Which  are  most  valuable?  least  valuable? 

How  are  these  skins  prepared  for  market? 

Find  out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  animals  which  furnish  the  fur? 

How  they  are  caught?  Habits  and  home. 

There  should  be  an  effort  to  cultivate  sympathy  and  kind  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  harmless  animals  and  a  desire  to  protect  them  from  cruel 
treatment  or  wanton  destruction. 

Tell  pupils  of  the  buffalo  herd  now  held  on  Antelope  Island. 

Tell  also  how  the  Yellowstone  and  other  National  parks  have  be¬ 
come  the  refuge  of  the  wild  animals  through  the  protection  of  the 
U.  S.  Government. 

Some  pupils  will  perhaps  be  able  to  relate  personal  experiences 
with  bears  during  their  trip  to  Yellowstone,  at  menageries  or  else¬ 
where. 

A  good  deal  of  the  animal  study  may  be  done  in  geography  class, 
some  in  reading  and  language  lessons.  Stories  may  be  read  to  the 
whole  school.  Pictures  should  be  used  extensively. 
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Books  that  contain  good  wild  animal  stories:  Kipling  “The  First 
Jungle  Book”;  Long’s  “Ways  of  Wood  Folks”,  Seton,  “Lobo,  Rag  and 
Vixen,”  and  “Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.” 

March. 

Carrying  power  of  wind  currents  as  illustrated  in  dust  storms,  sand 
dunes,  snowdrifts;  wind  as  both  a  destructive  and  a  beneficial  agent; 
man’s  use  of  winds  as  illustrated  by  windmills,  sailboats,  etc. 

Water:  Evaporation  of  water;  water  as  a  solvent;  as  a  part  of  many 
substances,  for  example,  in  alum,  crystals,  fruits  and  other  foods. 

Work  of  water  on  land  forms. 

Force  of  water  used  by  man,  for  example,  in  water  wheels  and 
dams. 

April,  May,  June. 

Plant  in  window  boxes  the  seeds  of  quickly  maturing  plants  in  order 
to  study  their  life  cycles.  Urge  children  to  grow  plants  at  home  also 
propagate  plants  by  cuttings,  runners,  tubers,  bulbs,  and  roots. 

Complete  the  study  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  plants  selected  in 
September  and  compare  with  the  cycle  in  other  available  plants. 

Complete  the  study  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  insects  studied  in 
September. 

Return  of  birds  and  out-door  (insects  to  their  summer  homes. 

A  consideration  of  the  general  factors  that  influence  bird  migra¬ 
tion. 

Excursions  and  walks  to  the  woods,  orchards,  gardens  and  near¬ 
by  fields  to  become  acquainted  with  the  shrubs,  flowers,  trees  and 
other  plants,  and  to  see  how  they  are  growing  in  special  homes  as 
regards  water,  light  and  proper  soil. 

!  NATURE  STUDY 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Pall. 

The  advent  of  autumn  and  cooler  weather. 

The  withering  and  falling  of  leaves. 

The  early  frosts. 

The  southward  migration  of  birds. 

Plants. 

Plants  as  to  length  of  life:  a  typical  plant,  for  example,  the  com¬ 
mon  sunflower;  a  typical  perennial,  for  example,  evening  primrose; 
burdock,  or  some  perennial  vegetable. 
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Study  the  various  means  by  which  plants  prepare  for  their  rest  in 
winter  and  renewal  of  growth  in  spring. 

Consideration  in  a  general  way  of  the  power  of  plant  life  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  different  latitudes. 

Flowers. 

Study  of  some  of  the  canyon  flowers:  False  Solomon  Seal,  Oregon 
grape,  mountain  lilac. 

Trees. 

Canyon  trees:  Birch,  aspen,  alder,  mountain  mahogany.  Parts 
of  a  plant  and  their  uses.  Relation  of  trees  to  climate. 

Weeds. 

Make  a  study  of  the  common  weeds  in  the  neighborhood;  pig¬ 
weeds,  prickly  lettuce,  Russian  thistle.  This  study  of  weeds  may  be 
emphasized  in  the  fifth  grade.  Weed  eradication  and  control  may  be 
made  a  special  subject. 

Birds. 

Hawks  and  owls,  some  shore  and  water  birds.  Disappearance  of 
summer  birds.  See  “Western  Bird  Guide’  and  Bailey’s  “Handbook  of 
Western  Birds,  U.  S.  by  Florence  Merriam  Bailey. 

Animals. 

How  animals  prepare  for  winter. 

Insects, 

Earth  worms,  flies,  ants,  and  other  outdoor  insects.  Injurious  in¬ 
sects  which  are  laying  eggs  on  the  ground,  on  trees,  and  in  other  places. 
How  to  control  them.  Government  bulletins  may  be  obtained  by  sending 
to  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Grasshopper  Problems,  Circular  84;  Usefulness  of  the  American 
Toad,  Farm  Bulletin  196. 

WINTER 

The  weather.  See  the  geography  outline. 

Trees. 

The  leafless  trees  lin  the  streets  and  parks.  Study  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  trees — pine,  fir,  hemlock,  spruce,  cedar.  Study  of  lumbering. 
Animals. 

Study  of  different  breeds  of  dogs  and  their  uses;  prairie  dogs. 
See  Naitionlal  Geographic  Magazine  for  Miarch,  1919.  The  common  wild 
animals  of  Utah — bear,  wild  cat,  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  fox  and  badger. 
Teach  habit's  of  these,  special  adaptations  to  nature;  their  uses  and 
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disadvantages  to  man.  Their  characteristic  traits  as  set  forth  in  stories 
and  myths:  as  the  fox  is  sly,  the  bear  is  timid,  the  lion  is  bold,  etc.* 

SPRING 

Trees. 

The  opening  of  the  buds  and  unfolding  of  leaves.  Different  species 
of  trees  such  as  the  poplar,  willow,  etc.  Special  study  of  fruit  trees. 

Birds. 

The  return  of  the  birds  and  their  nesting.  Special  study  of  the  black 
headed  grosbeak,  cat  bird,  woodpecker. 

Insects. 

Review  those  studied  and  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  honey 
bee,  or  some  specialized  topic  within  experiences  of  the  pupils. 

Weeds. 

Identify  most  common  weeds.  Poisonous  weeds — those  poison  to 
man;  poison  ivy,  poison  sego,  etc.  Those  poison  to  stock:  loco,  lark¬ 
spur,  etc. 

Animals  and  Insects. 

Special  study  of  earthworm.  Garden  foes.  Injurious  insects  and 
worms.  Garden  friends.  Lady  bird,  toads,  frogs.  Observe  any  found 
in  connection  with  soil  preparation  or  planting  at  school. 

Plants. 

Plant  propogation — budding,  grafting,  etc.  Systematic  observa¬ 
tions  Of  weather  conditions  noting  prevailing  winds,  rainfall  and  frost 
and  their  effect  upon  plants. 

Nature  study  time  may  be  used,  if  needed,  in  planning  gardens. 

In  this  grade  pupils  should  begin  to  organize  their  knowledge 
by  tracing  in  note  books  certain  manufactured  articles  from  their 
source  to  their  final  use,  such  as  a  breakfast  food,  canned  beef.  The 
organization  of  subject  matter  follows  the  seasonable  plan. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

Method  of  Teaching. 

1.  Whenever  possible  let  the  children  study  the  plant,  animal, 
or  insect  in  its  own  environment. 

2.  Have  plenty  of  material  for  each  child. 

3.  Let  the  children  first  observe  without  the  distraction  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Let  each  tell  his  observations.  Then  the  teacher  may  lead  to 
further  observation  and  inferences  by  judicious  questioning. 
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4.  Careful  preparation  on  part  of  teacher  with  further  study 
and  observation  with  the  children. 

5.  Field  trips  are  always  valuable  if  properly  planned. 

FALL  WORK 

Plants. 

Foods  from  plants  (fruits,  nuts,  grains,  and  other  parts.)  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  food  by  drying,  heating,  freezing,  sweetening  and  pickling. 
Study  of  grains  and  commercial  products  from  same.  Reports  and  ex¬ 
hibits  of  products  of  summer  gardens.  Lists  of  cultivated  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

Animals. 

Make  study  of  as  many  Utah  animals  as  posslible.  See  “Mam¬ 
mals  of  Utah”  by  Claude  Barnes.  Care  and  feeding  in  captivity.  Food 
and  habits  in  wild  state.  Relation  to  man.  Destructive  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vantageous  qualities.  Urge  the  need  of  obeying  game  laws  in  Utah. 

Birds  of  Our  State. 

Permanent  residents. 

Winter  residents. 

Transient  visitors. 

Summer  residents. 

Value  of  birds  as  shown  from  their  food  habits.  Arouse  a  desire  to 
protect  birds. 

Insects. 

Wasps,  beetles,  crickets,  grasshoppers.  Some  of  the  injurious 
insects,  such  as  the  codling  moth,  alfalfa  weavil,  etc.  Emphasize  es^ 
pecially  flies  and  mosquitoes  in  relation  to  cleanliness  and  disease. 
Trees. 

Observation  and  acquaintance  with  Utah  trees;  box  elder,  catalpa, 
maple,  elm,  ash,  locust,  willows,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  poplar,  mulberry. 
Use  of  frees  for  lumber,  shade,  beauty  of  landscape.  Lead  pupils  to 
notice  and  learn  to  admire  trees. 

Weeds. 

Burdock,  cocklebur,  ragweed,  milkweed,  thistles  and  others. 

Seed  Distribution. 

Study  the  mode  of  distribution  in  case  of  the  aster,  thistle,  golden- 
rod,  milkweed. 
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Fall  Flowers. 

Excursions  for  observing  and  gathering  flowers.  Weed  study  in 
the  school  room  will  emphasize  the  econom/ic  viewpoint.  Review  all  the 
fall  flowers  studied  and  those  not  yet  learned. 

WINTER  WORK 

The  effect  of  winter  conditions  upon  plant  life,  animal  and  insect 
life,  soil  and  seeds. 

Trees. 

Special  study  of  evergreens  of  Utah.  Learn  to  recognize  and  name 
trees  out  of  doors;  a  more  formal  test  may  be  given  by  numbering  a 
series  of  trees  and  asking  pupils  to  write  the  correct  name  with  the 
corresponding  number.  Thus  miay  be  done  in  school  room  using  pictures 
and  leaf  specimens.  Use  of  cone  bearing  trees.  Lumber,  pitch,  balsam, 
turpentine. 

Forests  of  Utah. 

(See  Bjarmason,  Geography  of  Utah.) 

What  their  protection  and  replanting  means  to  the  State.  Forestry 
department.  Forest  reserves.  Life  and  w'ork  of  the  forest  rangers. 
Study  lumbering  in  Utah  in  connection  with  conservation  of  forests. 

Fish  and  Wild  Game  of  Utah. 

Laws  of  bird,  fish  and  game  protection.  Visit  a  fish  hatchery  if 
possible.  Work  of  hatcheries  and  re-stocking  streams. 

SPRING  WORK 


Some  Scientific  Principles. 

Evaporation  and  condensation. 

Utah’s  water  supply. 

An  intensive  study  of  “Water  on  the  Surface  of  the  Land”,  con¬ 
sidering  (a)  uses  of  water,  (b)  wells  and  sprinigs,  (c)  and  the  work 
of  the  rivers. 

See  suggestions  for  preceding  grades  on  plant  propagation  and 
spring  awakening. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

For  Teachers:  Dodge  and  Kirchwey — Teaching  Geography  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools. 

Introduction. 

Geography  is  something  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  names 
and  places;  it  is  a  study  of  physiographic,  industrial,  political  and 
commercial  relationships.  It  is  a  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  to 
which  these  factors  give  rise  and  their  influence  upon  human  life  and 
progress.  It  does  not  treat  of  these  factors  in  the  abstracts,  but  always 
as  they  affect  man  and  his  activities. 

Method  and  Organization. 

In  the  primary  grades  geography  is  largely  a  matter  or  contact- 
experliences  with  things  animate  and  inanimate.  The  children  learn 
through  direct  observation  and  description  given  by  teacher  and  texts. 
The  teacher’s  function  is  to  direct  the  former  and  to  lead  the  children 
to  make  proper  use  of  the  latter.  The  children  acquire  descriptive 
materials  as  a  matter  of  enriching  their  experiences  and  adding  to 
their  store  of  general  information  but  not  distinctly  for  reflective  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  not  matter  of  the  understandable  type.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  draw  hard  and  fast  distinctions  because  some  subject 
matter  occupies  a  middle  ground;  it  is  semi-experience-getting  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  of  the  understandable  type. 

This  fact  points,  then,  to  the  first  and  miost  important  function 
of  the  teacher  of  geography  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades; 
namely,  to  arrange  and  organize  the  subject  matter  into  large  problem 
units  or  projects  to  be  understood.  Her  second  function  is  to  devise 
a  method  of  teaching  procedure  by  which  the  children  will  not  merely 
memorize  informational  statements  found  in  text-books  but  will  study  a 
problem  or  project  in  all  its  ramifications  until  they  have  mastered  it, 
that  is,  understand  it  thoroughly.  The  teacher  of  geography  must 
never  forget  that  it  is  not  her  activity  as  such  that  develops  the  child 
but  it  is  the  child’s  own  self  activity  that  educates  him.  Hence  the 
present  emphasis  upon  properly  supervised  and  skillfully  directed  study. 
During  the  study  period  the  pupil  should  have  access  to  many  sources  of 
information  besides  the  text.  Pictures,  maps,  globes,  supplementary 
books,  magazines,  etc.  should  be  available  and  in  such  quantities  as 
will  make  it  possible  for  each  pupil  to  become  thoroughly  saturated 
with  each  phase  of  the  subject  treated. 

The  essential  steps  in  the  teaching  procedure  are:  (1)  give  the 
pupil  sufficient  material  to  think  about;  (2)  supply  the  motive  for 
thinking;  and  (3)  train  him  in  the  method  of  clear  and  accurate  think¬ 
ing. 
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Materials  and  Apparatus.  Pictures.  Few  people  have  the  time 
and  means  to  travel  extensively  and  thus  see  places  of  interest.  But 
by  means  of  good  pictures  and  vivid  descriptions  remote  places  can  be 
seen  and  enjoyed.  All  geography  books  contain  pictures  that  illus¬ 
trate  and  illuminate  the  text.  These  should  be  carefully  studied.  Other 
pictures  should  be  collected  by  teachers  and  pupils  from  various 
sources.  Descriptive  material  usually  well  illustrated  by  pictures  can 
be  procured  from  Chambers  of  Commerce,  railroads,  hotels,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments.  To  write  for  these  and  in  turn  to  prepare 
similar  folders  on  the  local  town  and  county  will  afford  excellent  mo¬ 
tives  for  correlated  language  work. 

Maps. 

Every  class  room  in  geography  should  be  equipped  with  a  few  well 
selected  wall  maps,  illustrating  physiographic,  industrial,  political  and 
commercial  features  of  the  countries  studied.  If  these  are  not  supplied 
the  live  teacher  will  find  ways  and  means  of  getting  them.  Besides 
these,  outline  work  maps  should  be  available  on  which  the  pupils  rep¬ 
resent  or  express  their  geographic  concepts.  Satisfactory  outline  maps 
can  be  made  by  the  teacher  with  the  use  of  a  hectograph  or  mimeo¬ 
graph. 

Globes. 

A  good  globe  is  as  essential  in  a  geography  class  room  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  map,  an  atlas,  or  a  dictionary.  It  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be 
easily  accessible  to  every  pupil.  Training  in  its  use  is  just  as  essential 
as  training  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

The  general  objectives  of  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  grades  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  understanding  of:  Man’s  relation  to  his  physical  (geographic) 
environment  in  terms  of  the  adjustments  he  must  make  in  order  to 
secure  from  it  the  greatest  possible  benefits. 

2.  Man’s  relation  to  his  environment  in  terms  of  how  he  can 
modify  it  so  as  to  make  it  contribute  its  maximum  to  hlis  welfare. 

3.  How  the  various  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth  affect  each 
other  socially,  economically  and  commercially. 

4.  Men’s  inter-dependence. 

5.  And  an  attitude  of  thinking  constructively  about  men  and 
things,  that  is,  an  attitude  of  geographic-mindedness. 

6.  The  geographic  conditions  that  have  determined  the  course 
of  civilization. 
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7.  The  relation  of  (geography  to  history. 

8.  An  appreciation  of  geographic  concepts  found  in  current 
literature. 

9.  The  fact  that  all  products  except  minerals  are  dependent  upon 
soil,  warmth,  and  moisture. 

B.  Specific  Objectives. 

There  ability  to: 

1.  Interpret  the  influence  on  man  of  the  shape,  size,  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  earth. 

2.  Interpret  the  influences  on  man  of  earth  and  water  forms. 

3.  Interpret  how  climate  effects  man  and  his  industries. 

4.  Interpret  the  facts  and  principles  that  determine  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  plant,  animal  and  human  life  on  the  earth. 

5.  Locate  places  on  the  earth. 

6.  Interpret  maps,  graphs,  diagrams,  and  other  forms  of  repre¬ 
sentative  geography. 

7.  Locate  places  on  maps. 

8.  Understand  the  agencies  that  man  has  discovered,  invented  and 
developed  for  trade  and  transportation. 

9.  Talk  intelligently  of  the  geographic  factors  that  condition  man’s 
occupations,  customs,  ideais  and  traditions. 

10.  Write  intelligently  on  the  principles  that  make  possible  man’s 
adjustment  to  and  control  of  his  environment. 

11.  Express  his  geographic  Concepts  by  means  of  sketch  (free 
hand)  maps,  graphs,  diagrams,  etc. 

12.  Interpret  geographic  statistics. 

13.  Analyze  and  compare  the  geographic  factors  and  conditions  of 
his  own  country  with  those  of  other  countries. 


FOURTH  GRADE 

Text:  McMurry  and  Parkins.  Elementary  Geography — Part  I,  in¬ 
cluding  Utah  Supplement. 

Supplementary:  Carpenters,  Around  the  World  With  the  Children. 
I.  General  Outline  of  Subject  Matter. 
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1.  An  extensive  study  of  the  five  great  human  occupations: 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacture,  trade,  and  transportation,  particularly 
as  carried  on  lin  Utah  and  the  Western  states. 

2.  A  situdy  of  map-making  and  map-reading. 

3.  A  general  study  of  (a)  form  and  size  of  the  earth,  (b)  daily 
motions  of  the  earth,  (c)  the  zones  and  hemispheres,  (d)  latitude  and 
longitude,  (e)  continents  and  oceans. 

4.  A  general  study  of  our  neighboring  states. 

5.  A  general  study  of  North  America. 

6.  An  extensive  study  of  the  state  of  Utah  through  typical  in¬ 
dustries  that  have  been  developed  because  of  the  geographic  factors  of 
location,  soil  and  climate. 

7.  An  extensive  study  of  the  types  of  people  found  in  our  state 
which  will  lead  to  an  understanding  of  whence  they  came,  i.  e.  their 
original  habitat  as  compared  with  Utah.  This  wiill  lead  to  a  deepening 
of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  primary  grades  of  how  people  live  in  (a) 
cold  countries,  (b)  warm  countries,  and  (c)  temperate  countries. 

II.  The  geographic  concepts  and  abilities  that  are  to  be  acquired  as  an 

intellectual  possession  are: 

A.  General. 

1.  An  understanding  through  daily  observations  (a)  of  length 
of  day,  (b),  of  seasonal  changes,  (c)  of  sunshine,  (d)  of  Winds,  (e) 
temperature  and  (f)  rainfall. 

2.  A  clear  understanding  of  how  our  industries  are  conditioned 

upon  (a)  the  height  and  form  of  land,  (b)  its  distance  from  the 

ocean,  (c)  its  sunshine  and  rainfall,  (d)  its  soil  and  drainage,  (e) 

air  movements,  (f)  its  rivers,  creeks,  and  lakes,  (g)  its  natural  re¬ 
sources. 

3.  A  clear  understanding  of  how  we  can  most  efficiently  produce 
our  necessities;  what  we  can  produce  that  we  can  exchange  with  others 
for  the  things  we  need  and  desire  but  which  we  are  unable  to  produce. 

4.  An  understanding  of  how  all  products  except  numerals  depend 
upon  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  particular  region  and  in  Utah  upon  proper 
irrigation  and  drainage. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  principle  that  men’s  occupations  are 

determined  by  the  geographic  conditions  of  the  locality  and  each  occu¬ 

pation  or  industry  has  its  own  favorable  geographic  conditions  and  its 
own  geographic  handicaps. 
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6.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  general  trend  of  our 
more  typical  industries  and  occupations. 

7.  An  understanding  of  the  inter-dependence  of  men  and  com¬ 
munities. 

8.  An  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor. 

9.  An  understanding  of  how  geographic  concepts  are  represented 
by  maps,  drawing,  graphs  and  diagrams. 

10.  An  understanding  of  the  factors  that  determine  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  plant,  aniimal,  and  human  life  in  Utah,  in  the  western 
states,  and  in  the  United  States. 

11.  A  desire  to  know  more  of  the  world  beyond  Utah. 

B.  Specific. 

1.  Ability  to  interpret  the  map  of  our  state  and  to  draw  it  rapidly 
freehand,  and  to  draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  United  States  and  North 
America. 

2.  Ability  to  draw  a  map  of  the  home  county,  showing  the  loca¬ 
tions  of  its  principal  cities,  industrial  areas  and  natural  resources. 

3.  Ability  to  locate  on  the  map  the  principal  industrial  regions 
of  the  state. 

4.  Ability  to  talk  intelligently  of  the  geography  of  the  home 
county  and  of  the  State. 

5.  Ability  to  write  intelligently  short  statements  about  the  lead¬ 
ing  industries  of  our  state  and  the  western  states. 

6.  Ability  to  give  reasons  for  the  location  and  development  of 
the  leading  towns  and  cities  in  Utah. 

7.  Ability  to  locate  the  principal  natural  regions  of  Utah  such  as 
the  Colorado  Plateau,  the  Central  Highland  region  and  the  Great  Basin 
area. 

8.  Ability  to  locate  on  an  outline  map  the  leading  lakes,  rivers, 
railroads,  mountains,  valleys,  farming,  grazing,  mining  and  manufac¬ 
turing  regions  of  the  state. 

9.  Ability  to  talk  intelligently  of  the  importance  of  irrigation 
and  drainage  for  our  agricultural  development. 

10.  Ability  to  contrast  and  compare  our  leading  industries  with 
those  of  our  neighboring  states. 
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III.  Suggestive  Subject  Matter. 

A.  Great  Human  Occupations. 


1. 

Agriculture. 

A. 

Importance  of  Soil. 

B. 

Kinds  suitable  to  agriculture. 

C. 

Rainfall. 

2. 

Mining. 

a. 

Minerals  obtained  from  the  earth. 

b. 

How  obtained  and  used. 

3. 

Manufacture. 

a. 

Factors  that  make  manufacture  possible. 

b. 

Relation  of  manufacture  to  trade. 

4. 

Trade  or  Commerce. 

a. 

Conditions  that  make  trading  possible. 

b. 

How  trading  is  carried  on. 

5. 

Transportation. 

a. 

How  carried  on  in  the  past. 

b. 

Present  means  of  transportation. 

B.  Government. 

1.  The  need  for  laws  and  regulations. 

2.  How  these  are  made  and  enforced. 

C.  Map-making. 

1.  Map  of  school  room  drawn  to  scale. 

2.  Feature  of  a  map. 

D.  The  Earth  as  a  Globe. 

1.  Form  and  size. 

2.  Daily  and  yearly  motion  of  earth  and  their  effects  on 
man  and  his  activities. 

3.  Zones  and  hemispheres  and  thdir  relation  to  plant,  ani¬ 
mal,  and  human  life. 

4.  Latitude  and  longitude  as  means  of  locating  places  on  the 
earth. 

5.  Proportion  of  land  and  water  on  the  earth. 

6.  Stories  of  Peoples  as  given  in  Carpenter’s  “Around  the 
World  with  the  Children.” 
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E.  Suggestive  Outline  of  Subject  Matter. 

1.  The  People  with  whom  we  live. 

a  The  great  human  family.  Races  represented  in 
Utah.  White,  red,  black,  brown,  yellow.  Where  they 
came  from.  What  they  do,  etc. 

b.  Our  cousins  from  other  lands,  English,  Scandi¬ 
navians,  Germans,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Others. 

2.  Our  chief  industry — Agriculture. 

a.  Crops  produced  by  irrigation: 

1.  Cereal  crops.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn. 
Comparative  production  by  regions  and  counties. 

2.  Root  crops  and  vegetables.  Where  produced 
and  importance. 

3.  Orchard  fruits  and  berries.  Where  and  how 
produced.  Quality  and  quantity  as  compared  with 
neighboring  states. 

4.  The  Dairy  industry.  Leading  counties  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  industry.  Geographic  reasons.  Kinds 
of  dairy  cows.  Comparative  value  and  worth. 

5  Poultry  Products.  Importance  of  Industry. 

6.  Grazing  and  Stock  Raising. 

Farm  Management. 

Range  Management. 

Winter  and  summer  ranges. 

b.  Dry-farming. 

1.  Crops  suited  to  dry-farming.  Regions  de¬ 
voted  to  dry  farming.  Factors  that  condition  suc¬ 
cessful  dry-farming.  (Get  bulletins  on  agriculture, 
stock  raising,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  climate, 
etc.  from  the  Utah  Agriculture  College.) 

3.  Mining. 

a.  Quartz-mining.  Importance. 

1.  Copper. 

2.  Lead. 

3.  Silver. 

4.  Gold. 

b.  Coal  Mining. 

1.  Location  of  coal  deposits. 

2.  Kinds  of  coal  mlined. 

3.  Importance  of  industry. 
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c.  Other  mines  and  their  products. 

d.  Our  mineral  resources. 

(Get  bulletin  on  minerals  from  University 
of  Utah  and  various  mining  companies.) 

4.  Manufacturing. 

a.  The  production  of  sugar. 

b.  Salt  works. 

c.  Cement  plants. 

d.  Plaster. 

e.  Our  woolen  mills. 

f.  Flour  mills. 

g.  Adobe  and  brick. 

h.  Boots  and  shoes. 

i.  Canning. 

1.  Milk. 

2.  Peas  and  vegetables. 

3.  Fruits. 

(Get  details  from  Utah  Manufacturer’s  As¬ 
sociation,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pamphlets 
published  by  railroads,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion  and  various  corporations.) 

5.  Trade  and  Transportation. 

a.  Principal  railroads. 

b.  Interurban  lines. 

c.  Main  cement  roads. 

d.  Improved  and  unimproved  roads. 

e.  Means  of  travel — automobile,  aeroplanes,  etc. 

f.  Means  of  communication — mail,  telegraph,  tele¬ 
phone,  radio. 

6.  Our  Principal  Cities — size,  location,  importance  of  each. 

a.  Salt  Lake  City. 

b.  Ogden. 

c.  Provo. 

d.  Logan. 

7.  Counties  of  the  State. 

a.  Comparative  population. 

b.  Comparative  area. 

c.  Comparative  productiveness. 

d.  Comparative  natural  resources. 

e.  County  seats — county  government,  etc. 
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8.  Institutions-— Educational,  religious,  civic  and  industrial 
of  Utah. 

F.  Our  Neighboring  States. 

1.  Why  so  many  people  have  settled  in  these  states:  Idaho, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 

2.  How  the  resources  of  these  states  are  being  used. 

3.  How  may  the  people  of  these  states  trade  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  people  of  other  states  and  countries. 

4.  Causes  of  the  growth  and  development  of  leading  and 
typical  cities  such  as  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 

5.  Products  we  exchange  with  these  states. 

G.  Countries  of  North  America. 

1.  How  Canada  differs  from  the  United  States  in  resources, 
in  government  and  general  living  conditions. 

2.  Why  Spanish  is  spoken  in  Mexico.  What  we  exchange 
with  the  Mexicans.  What  interests  Americans  have  in 
Mexico. 

3.  Why  many  Americans  visit  Alaska  in  the  summer  time. 
V.  Testing  for  Results. 

No  satisfactory  standardized  tests  are  available  for  local  geo¬ 
graphy.  However,  the  teacher  should  be  at  no  loss  to  know  whether 
or  not  she  has  achieved  the  desired  objectives.  By  frequent  use  of  in¬ 
formal  tests  she  can  definitely  determine  the  degree  of  understanding 
each  pupil  has  attained.  Testing  is  just  as  important  as  teaching,  and 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  all  informal  tests  is  to  indicate  to  the 
teacher  the  effectiveness  of  her  instruction.  If  the  pupils  test  papers 
show  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  understanding,  the  teacher  should  reteach 
them  until  the  desired  knowledge  or  understanding  has  been  acquired. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Text:  McMurray  and  Parkins — Elementary  Geography— Complete. 

Supplementary:  Allens,  Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies  U.  S. 

Carpenter,  New  Geographical  Reader,  North  America. 

I.  General  Outline. 

1.  A  thorough  review  of  the  geography  of  the  Western  States 
and  the  larger  aspects  of  North  America. 
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2.  As  the  fundamental  objective  in  the  fourth  grade  is  to  teach 
the  geographic  concepts  of  soil,  climate,  etc.  in  relation  to  human 
industries  and  activities  in  Utah,  so  the  same  general  objectives  apply 
in  the  fifth  grade  on  a  wider  range — the  United  States.  The  approach 
is  through  our  chief  industries,  that  is,  what  we  raise,  produce,  manu¬ 
facture  and  exchange  with  one  another  and  with  other  nations,  especially 
our  neighbors  Canada,  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

3.  A  general  study  of  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  Africa  and  Islands 
of  the  Pacific  In  their  relation  to  the  United  States. 

II.  The  geographic  concepts  and  abilities  to  be  acquired  are  as 

follows : 

A.  General. 

1.  A  broadening  and  deepening  of  -the  understanding  of  condi¬ 
tions  which  cause  the  people  of  different  natural  regions  of  the  United 
States  to  live  and  work  as  they  do. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  geographic  conditions  that  determine 
the  location  and  development  of  our  larger  more  important  and  typical 
cities. 

3.  An  understanding  of  how  the  people  of  different  regions  are 
dependent  upon  one  another  and  other  nations  for  goods  which  they 
need  but  which  they  cannot  produce  economically. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  development  of  our  trade  relations 
with  European,  Asiatic  and  Oceanic  countries,  and  Africa  and  means 
and  methods  of  transportation  on  land  and  water. 

5.  An  enlarging  of  the  concept  that  all  Industries  are  affected  by 
(a)  land  and  water  forms,  (b)  climate,  (c)  natural  resources,  (d) 
availability  of  markets  of  each  of  the  countries  studied,  but  especially 
the  United  States. 

6.  Enlarging  and  deepening  the  concept  of  the  dignity  of  labor. 

7.  Enlarging  and  deepening  of  the  concept  of  interdependence 
of  the  human  family. 

8.  An  understanding  of  -how  our  people  are  using  the  natural 
resources  of  the  land  and  how  better  and  more  economical  use  can  be 
made  of  them  in  the  future. 

9.  An  increasing  desire  to  know  more  of  the  world  beyond  the 
United  States. 

B.  Specific  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  kinds  of  activities  that 
men  engage  in  the  different  countries  mentioned  above  and  in  certain 
regions  of  the  United  States. 
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2.  Ability  to  interpret  the  map  of  our  country  and  North  America. 

3.  Ability  to  interpret  a  general  map  of  Europe,  Asia,  Australia, 
and  Africa. 

4.  Ability  to  draw  the  map  of  the  United  States  free  hand  and 
locate  the  chief  natural  and  industrial  regions,  trade  routes,  water 
ways,  leading  cities  and  so  on,  for  the  general  geographic  concepts 
mentioned  above. 

5.  Ability  to  interpret  graphs,  diagrams,  figures,  etc.  used  to 
represent  geographic  facts. 

6.  Ability  to  gather  and  interpret  geographic  facts  and  principles 
found  in  supplementary  material,  such  as  books  on  travel,  magazines, 
newspapers,  etc. 

7.  Ability  to  read  and  interpret  a  weather  map. 

8.  Ability  to  contrast  intelligently  the  geographic  factors  in  our 
country  with  those  of  our  neighboring  countries:  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America. 

9.  Ability  to  contrast  intelligently  the  geographic  factors  in  our 
country  with  those  of:  Europe,  Asia,  Australia  and  Africa. 

10.  Ability  to  contrast  living  and  working  conditions  in  our 
country  with  those  in  the  countries  mentioned  above. 

11.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  and  those  now  taking  place  in  our  agricultural,  industrial  and 
commercial  development. 

12.  Ability  to  talk  intelligently  of  the  geography  of  each  of  the 
natural,  industrial  and  political  regions  of  the  United  States  and 
North  America. 

13.  Ability  to  write  intelligently  of  each  of  the  chief  geographic 
concepts  mentioned  above. 

14.  Ability  to  express  by  means  of  drawings,  sand,  or  clay  molding 
the  general  physiographic  features  of  our  country. 

III.  Suggestive  Outline  of  Subject  Matter. 

A.  Review  outstanding  features  of  Utah  Geography,  such  as: 

1.  Location. 

2.  General  Topographic  features. 

3.  Climate. 

4.  Chief  industries. 
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B.  Land  forms  of  North  America  as  they  affect  man  and 
Ms  'industries.  The  method  of  teaching  these  topics  would  be  that 
of  journey  geography,  ffor  example:  a  journey  up  the  Mississippi 
river;  an  air  plane  trip  over  the  Rockies. 

1.  Coastal  plains. 

2.  Piedmont  Regions. 

3.  River  Valleys. 

4.  Plateaus. 

5.  Mountain  Ranges  and  Valleys. 

6.  Influence  of  these  features  on  climate,  temperature,  plant, 
animal  and  human  life  and  activities. 


C.  Climate  of  the  United  States  as  it  affects  man  and  his 
industries — Typical  climate  areas.  Th'is  topic  should  be  treated  in 
a  general  way  first  and  then  woven  into  the  instruction  as  each  in¬ 
dustry  is  studied. 

1.  Oceanic. 

A.  Pacific  Coast. 

B.  Atlantic  Coast. 

C.  Gulf  Coast. 

2.  Continental. 

A.  Steppe  type. 

B.  Plateau  type. 

C.  Mountain  type. 

D.  Desert  type. 

E.  Monsoon — semi-tropical  type. 

D.  Principal  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Regions  of  the  United 
States,  and  North  America. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


The  Great  Wheat  Belt. 

Corn  Belt. 

Cotton  Growing. 

Sugar  Production. 

Grazing  Regions — cattle,  sheep. 
Lumbering  Areas. 

Mining  Regions. 

Fisheries. 

Manufacturing. 
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E.  Trade,  Transportation  and  Commerce. 

1.  Cities.  Factors  determining  location  and  how  developed 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  New  Orleans,  Los 
Angeles,  Richmond,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Pittsburg,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Mexico  City, 
Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Quebec,  Vancouver. 

2.  Rairoads  and  Other  Highways. 

A.  Railroads  in  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

B.  Ports  and  Harbors. 

C.  Rivers  and  lakes  and  canals. 

D.  Improved  roads. 

F.  Political  Subdivision  of  United  States.  Since  most  geo¬ 
graphic  data  is  secured  from  political  subdivisions  of  a  country  or 
nation,  it  is  important  that  such  subdivision  be  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  in  teaching  the  geography  of  a  country  or  section  of  a 
country. 

1.  Pacific  States. 

2.  Plateau  States. 

3.  North  Central  States. 

4.  South  Central  States. 

5.  South  Atlantic  States. 

6.  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

7.  New  England  States. 

Characteristic  features,  industries,  resources,  cities,  etc. 
of  each  and  comparison  of  products,  manufactures,  institu¬ 
tions,  etc. 

G.  Political  Divisions  of  North  America  in  their  relation  to 
the  people  of  Utah  and  the  United  States. 

1 .  United  States. 

2.  Canada. 

3.  Alaska. 

4.  Mexico. 

5.  Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

General  characteristics  of  people.  Race,  origin,  forms 
of  government,  religions,  institutions,  educational  systems, 
social  and  economlic  progressiveness. 

H.  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  Africa  and  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 
The  geographic  concepts  are  best  acquired  by  the  method  of  journey- 
geography  worked  out  in  terms  of  such  problems  as:  What  did  our 
boys  see  in  Europe  when  they  went  to  fight  for  world  democracy? 
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What  did  Roosevelt  learn  on  his  hunting  trip  in  Africa?  Why  are 
Americans  interested  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

IV.  Tests  and  Standards. 

Testing  is  just  as  important  as  teaching.  After  each  unit  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  has  been  covered,  the  teacher  should  give  her  pupils  a  test. 
If  the  test  papers  indicate  that  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  have 
achieved  the  desired  objective,  the  next  unit  can  be  taken  up,  otherwise 
instruction  should  go  until  practically  all  (at  least  95  per  cent)  have 
reached  the  objective. 

In  order  to  compare  the  class  average  with  the  standard  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  following  standard  tests  are  recommended: 

1.  The  Boston  Geography  Tests — United  States.  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurements.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

2.  The  Hahn — Lackey  Geography  Scale.  (See  Outline  for  Seventh 
Grade.) 

3.  The  Courtis  Supervisory  Test  in  Geography.  Test  A.  Form 
A.  (See  Outline  for  Seventh  Grade.) 

4.  Withonis  Standard  Geography  Tests — The  United  States. 

(See  Outline  for  Seventh  Grade.) 


SIXTH  GRADE 

Text:  McMurray  and  Parkins— Advanced  Geography,  Part  2. 
Supplementary:  Allen — The  New  Europe,  South  America. 
Bowman — South  America. 

Carpenter — Asia;  Africa;  North  America;  South  America,  Europe. 

I.  General  Outline. 

1.  Study  extensively  South  America  as  a  typical  continent. 
Again  the  approach  is  through  typical  industries.  Careful  comparison 
should  be  made  with  (a)  United  States  and  North  America,  (b) 
Eurasia  and  Africa. 

2.  A  general  study  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Australia. 

3.  A  general  study  of  the  nations  that  have  contributed  to  South 
American  civilization. 

II.  The  geographic  concepts  and  abilities  to  be  acquired  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  possession  are  as  follows: 

A.  General. 

1.  Enriching  and  deepening  the  understanding  of  how  plant, 
animal  and  human  life  is  dependent  upon  climate  and  soil. 
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2.  An  understanding  of  the  factors  that  determine  climate  in 
general  and  the  climate  of  South  America  in  particular. 

3.  An  understanding  of  how  plant,  animal  and  human  life  are 
influenced  by  land  and  water  forms. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  factors  that  determine  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  plant,  animal  and  human  life  in  South  America. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  production  system  of  South  America — 
a  comparison  of  these  with  those  of  North  America,  Eurasia,  Africa, 
and  Australia. 

6.  An  understanding  of  our  relations  with  the  peoples  of  South 
Amer'ica  in  terms  of  what  products  we  exchange  with  them  in  order 
to  deepen  the  appreciation  of  the  inter-dependence  of  the  people  of 
the  earth. 

7.  An  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  different  nations 
of  South  America,  their  customs,  habits,  traditions,  etc.,  how  they  live 
among  themselves  and  their  relations  with  one  another  and  nations 
of  other  continents. 

B.  Specific. 

1.  Ability  to  compare  South  America  with  the  United  States; 
North  America  as  to  general  physical  feaures;  dlimiatic  distribution  of 
plant,  animal  and  human  life,  industries,  means  of  trade  and  trans¬ 
portation. 

2.  Ability  to  compare  intelligently  the  adjustments  that  the  South 
Americans  make  to  their  environment  with  those  that  we  in  the  United 
States  make  to  our  environment. 

3.  Ability  to  talk  intelligently  at  considerable  length  of  the  geo¬ 
graphic  factors  of  South  America  and  North  America. 

4.  Ability  to  write  intelligently  of  the  different  geographic  con¬ 
cepts  mentioned  above. 

5.  Ability  to  draw  a  map  of  South  America  free  hand  and  locate 
the  important  natural,  industrial  and  political  regions  of  the  country. 

6.  Ability  to  gather  geographic  information  about  South  America 
and  the  above  named  countries  from  books  on  travel,  magazines,  etc. 

7.  Ability  to  interpret  geographic  statistics. 

8.  Ability  to  interpret  graphs,  diagrams,  figures,  etc.  used  to 
represent  geographic  facts. 

9.  Ability  to  read  and  interpret  a  globe . 

10.  Ability  to  talk  and  write  intelligently  on  such  geographic 
concepts  as:  temperature,  rainfall,  winds,  ocean,  currents,  altitudes, 
latitude,  longitude,  river,  valleys,  plateaus. 
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If I.  Suggestive  Outline  of  Subject  Matter. 

1.  Earth  Forms  of  South  America. 

A.  Plains  and  River  Valleys. 

B.  Plateaus. 

C.  Highlands. 

D.  Andeans  Mountains. 

E.  Sylvas,  Pampas,  llanos. 

2.  Drainage  Systems. 

A.  The  Amazon — compare  with  Mississippi  and  Congo. 
Danube,  etc.  Extent  of  drainage  area,  navigability,  commer¬ 
cial  importance. 

B.  The  Plata.  Compare  with  Mississippi,  Missouri,  etc. 
also  with  Danube,-  Volga. 

C.  The  Orinoco. 

D.  Other  Rivers. 

E.  Lakes. 

F.  Harbors. 

3.  Climate  Types.  This  general  topic,  though  interesting  in  itself, 
can  be  more  effectively  taught  if  woven  into  treatment  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  occupations  of  the  people. 

A.  Climate  factors. 

1.  Temperature. 

2.  Altitude. 

3.  Latitude. 

4.  Pressure. 

5.  Winds. 

6.  Ocean  Currents. 

7.  Rainfall. 

8.  Sunshine. 

B.  Types. 

f  1.  Amazon  type. 

2.  La  Plata  type.  7 

3.  Highland  types — Brazilian  Guiana. 

4.  Andean  type. 

5.  Plateau  type — Bolivia. 

6.  Arid  West — coast  type. 

4.  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Regions. 

A.  Cereal  production — wheat,  etc. 

B.  Grazing  regions — cattle,  sheep. 
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C.  Coffee. 

D.  Rubber. 

E.  Hardwoods  and  other  forest  products. 

F.  Nitrate  industry. 

G.  Mining. 

H.  Manufacturing. 

I.  Exports  to  what  countries? 

J.  Imports  from  what  countries? 

5.  Trade,  Transportation  and  Commerce. 

A.  Railroads. 

B.  Waterways. 

C.  Highways. 

D.  Ocean  routes. 

E.  Leading  cities — their  history,  industries,  institutions, 
customs  and  traditions. 

F.  Careful  comparison  of  each  of  these  topics  with 
United  States,  North  America,  and  Europe. 

6.  Distribution  of  Population. 

A.  Races  and  nationalities — characteristics,  occupations 
cultural,  religious,  educational,  and  political  activities. 

B.  Relation  of  distribution  of  population  to  geographic 
features,  such  as  topography,  drainage  systems,  climate,  soil, 
natural  resources. 

7.  South  America  compared  with  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  as  to: 

A.  Size. 

B.  Land  and  water  farms. 

C.  Climate. 

D.  Industrial  regions. 

E.  Agricultural  regions. 

F.  Trade  and  transportation. 

8.  European  Countries  that  have  contributed  to  South  American 
development  and  culture.  This  is  not  be  intensive  study  of 
European  countries,  but  mainly  to  understand  something  of  the  origin 
of  South  American  institutions. 

A.  Spain. 

B.  Portugal. 

C.  Italy. 

D.  Greece. 
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E.  Germany. 

F.  France. 

G.  Great  Britain. 

H.  Comparison  of  living  and  working  conditions  in  these 
countries  and  South  America. 

IV.  Tests  and  Standards. 

As  in  the  preceding  grades  the  standards  of  achievement  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  objectives  in  terms  of  understanding  and  abilities. 
Frequent  testing  will  show  to  the  teacher  the  effectiveness  of  her  in¬ 
struction.  Although  pupils  differ  in  their  ability  to  understand  and 
solve  geographic  problems;  yet,  if  the  objective  is  worth  while  all 
should  achieve  it  up  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  mastery.  For  each  unit 
of  subject  matter  then,  the  teacher  should  apply  the  formula:  Pre-test, 
test,  reteach,  (if  necessary)  test  again,  up  to  the  mastery  level  for  all 
pupils  capable  of  achieving  it. 

The  following  standard  tests  will  help  the  teacher  to  determine 
the  relative  standing  of  her  pupils  and  her  grade: 

1.  The  Hahn — Lackey  Geography  Scale.  (See  outline  for  Seventh 
Grade.) 

2.  Witham’s  Standard  Geography  Tests.  South  America  and  the 
World.  (See  Outline  for  Seventh  Grade.) 
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HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

For  Teachers:  Mace — Method  in  History. 

“An  American  Citizenship  Course  in  United  States  History  with 
Type  Studies”  by  American  School  Citizenship  League. 

These  subjects  are  to  be  taught  together  and  the  material,  al¬ 
though  outlined  in  two  separate  parts,  is  to  be  closely  correlated. 

General  Objectives  in  Civics: 

At  its  meeting  in  May,  1922  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business  included  in  its  decisions  the  following  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  teaching  the  Social  Sciences: 

“Their  purpose  is  that  of  giving  our  youth  an  awareness  of  what 
it  means  to  live  together  in  organized  society,  an  appreciation  of  how 
we  do  live  together,  and  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  precedent 
to  living  together  well,  to  the  end  that  our  youth  may  develop  those 
ideals,  abilities  and  tendencies  to  act  which  are  essential  to  effective 
participation  in  our  society.” 

Re-stated,  these  objectives  are: 

I.  To  have  pupils  learn  what  a  good  citizen  of  the  groups  of 
which  the  child  is  a  member  should  do. 

II.  To  develop  in  the  pupils  an  attitude  of  group  loyalty  so  that 
in  adult  groups  they  will  strive  to  learn  their  rights  and  secure  them 
and  to  learn  their  responsibilities  and  to  fulfill  them, 

III.  To  accomplish  these  ends  pupils  should  learn  the  facts  about 
the  various  social  groups,  participate  in  group  activity,  and  develop 
interests  in  group  welfare. 

General  Objectives  in  History: 

I.  To  develop  in  the  pupils  an  appreciation  for  the  reality  of  life 
in  the  past  and  for  their  dependence  for  present  comforts  and  op¬ 
portunities  on  the  achievements  of  the  people  of  the  past. 

II.  To  have  pupils  use  their  knowledge  of  the  past  experience  of 
the  race  in  appreciating  our  present  conditions  and  meeting  the  present 
problems  so  that  they  understand  present  institutions,  adjust  to  them, 
and  modify  them  when  needed. 

To  accomplish  these  aims  it  is  felt  that  pupils  should  learn  the 
stories  of  the  past,  including  the  facts  which  form  the  common  basis 
for  culture  and  serve  to  interpret  present  life  and  should  associate 
these  selected  facts  with  present  life. 

The  outline  only  points  a  way  to  this  achievement;  the  teachers 
must  furnish  the  details  which  will  enlighten  thlis  path. 
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FIRST  GRADE 
HISTORY 

Specific  Objectives: 

I.  To  have  pupils  learn  that  certain  ^actions  of  the  past  have  been 
important  in  our  lives;  that  each  year  we  remember  these  events  by 
celebrating  holidays  in  our  homes. 

II.  To  have  pupils  learn  that  even  in  primitive  people,  most  like 
children,  that  homes  were  organized  and  loved. 

III.  To  have  pupils  appreciate  the  complexity  of  modern  life  by 
comparing  it  with  primitive  life. 

Materials: 

I.  Detailed  stories  of  the  origin,  purpose  and  celebration  of  Hallow¬ 
een,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Washington’s  Birthday.  Tell  the 
story  of  the  childhood  of  Washington.  He  'grew  up  as  other  boys  have 
done  but  grew  to  greatness. 

II.  Eskimo  and  Indian  Life. 

A.  Eskimo  Life. 

1.  Study  seasonal  changes  and  winter.  By  means  of 
pictures,  descriptions,  and  stories  build  up  a  landscape 
background  for  Eskimo  home  life. 

2.  The  people. 

3.  The  homes — of  what  and  how  built. 

4.  Food — of  what  it  consists;  how  obtained — hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing.  Study  Eskimo  dog  sledges  and  boats. 

5.  Clothing — fur. 

6.  Light  and  heat — oil. 

Show  how  the  entire  wants  of  these  people  are  satisfied  by  one 
single  industry. 

B.  Indian  Life. 

* 

1.  The  Indian  baby — his  cradle,  food. 

2.  Indian  children — preparation  of  the  boy  to  be  a 
warrior. 

3.  The  wigwam. 

4.  Food — kind,  how  obtained,  and  preparation  for 
eating. 

5.  Clothing — also  provided  by  the  hunt. 

6.  Utensils. 

7.  Weapons. 

8.  Discuss  division  of  work  between  men  and  women 
and  let  this  work  give  children  a  little  realization  and  ap- 
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predation  of  the  complexity  of  our  own  modern  life;  the 
variety  of  workers  and  the  labor  involved  in  providing  for 
our  daily  needs,  by  picturing  vividly  the  simple  life  of  a 
primitive  people,  who  go  directly  to  nature  and  through 
their  own  efforts  obtain  the  necessities  of  life. 

Note:  Suggestive  details  of  treatment,  teaching  plans, 
and  references  can  be  found  in  booklets  published  by  the 
University  of  Utah  Training  School. 

III.  Other  stories  of  Primitive  Live.  The  Brown  Baby,  The 
Little  Dark  Girl,  in  Andrew’s  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

IV.  Stories  of  our  holidays:  Thanksgiving,  the  climax  of  the 
study  of  the  farm;  Christmas;  Birthday  of  Washington. 

Christmas: 

Children’s  own  Christmas  experiences  recalled  by  stories  and 
pictures.  Stories  of  Christmas  in  other  lands,  England,  Norway,  Italy, 
Holland,  told  in  a  dramatic  story  with  plot  and  characters. 

Pictures  of  landscape  -and  people,  house  interiors  and  exteriors; 
sitohies  of  theiir  customs;  children’s  preparation,  parents’  preparation 
Santa  Claus,  etc. 

Norway — Climate,  length  of  day,  two  weeks’  holidays,  neighbor¬ 
hood  parties,  feeding  of  animals,  sheaf  of  grain  in  the  yard  for  the 
birds,  Christmas  tree,  gifts. 

Stories — The  First  Christmas.  The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher. 
Stories  of  the  Madonna  Pictures. 

V.  In  the  entertainment  of  the  service  rendered  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  and  in  the  responsibility  of  schoolroom  house¬ 
keeping,  the  children  find  a  direct  opportunity  for  social  service. 

VI.  Simple  material  bearing  upon  the  commemoration  of  events 
in  local  or  State  history — Indians  in  Utah — Twenty-fourth  of  July,  etc. 

FIRST  GRADE 
Civics 

Specific  Objectives: 

L  To  use  the  children’s  knowledge  of  the  contribution  made  by 
the  home  as  a  background  for  developing  the  responsibilities  to  be 
assumed  by  each  member  of  the  family,  especially  the  first  grade 
child. 

II.  To  develop  habits  of  good  citizenship  in  school. 

A.  Materials: 

1.  Source  of  common  necessities  as  far  as  the  family  activity  is 
concerned. 
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a.  How  home  is  secured — bought  or  rented. 

b.  Food  raised  at  home. 

c.  Food  purchased. 

d.  Clothing  made  at  home.  Materials  purchased. 

e.  Clothing  purchased  ready  made. 

f.  Fuel. 

g.  Books,  music,  and  other  -amusements  in  home. 

2.  What  each  member  does  to  provide  these.  Emphasize  the 
service  of  parents  and  the  many  kindnesses  shown  children. 

3.  Wherein  can  children  contribute. 

a.  Care  of  things  provided.  Teacher  should  be  very  specific 
in  items  of  thrift. 

d.  Keeping  self  and  everything  else  clean, 
found  without  help. 

c.  Keeping  home  orderly — obedience, 

d.  Keeping  self  and  everything  else  clean. 

e.  Keeping  well. 

f.  Kindness  to  living  things. 

g.  Personal  helpfulness — Ways  of  being  “little  helpers.” 

h.  Unselfishness. 

i.  Good  manners. 

j.  Avoiding  quarrels. 

4.  Apply  each  of  these  civic  virtues  to  school  activity. 

B.  Methods: 

The  above  can  best  be  taught  through  stories,  poems,  biography, 
and  little  home  service  projects,  such  as  are  suggested  in  the  little 
booklets  published  by  the  University  of  Utah  Training  School. 


SECOND  GRADE 
Civics 

Specific  Objectives: 

I.  To  enlarge  the  pupil’s  idea  of  citizenship  by  discussion  of 
other  institutions  making  up  the  community  and  the  activities  of  each 
one  -in  support  of  all  people  in  the  community. 


Materials : 

I.  Contribution  of  others  to  our  family  and  school  wants.  De¬ 
tails  should  be  supplied  according  to  the  local  community.  A  list 
for  a  rural  section  might  include  doctor,  postman,  grocer,  and  other 
store  owners,  blacksmith,  dairyman,  garage  man. 
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II.  Responsibility  of  each  home  to  do  something  or  to 
produce  something  to  be  exchanged  for  these  contributions. 

III.  How  the  child  can  help: 

A.  See  the  home  and  school  work  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles: 

1.  Sympathy,  appreciation  for  others  at  work  and  in 
their  homes. 

2.  Helpfulness  to  others  in  community — old,  feeble, 
charity  work. 

3.  Hospitality. 

4.  Thoughtfulness. 

5.  Fair  play  and  equal  opportunity,  to  others. 

6.  Good  work  so  that  product  is  dependable. 

7.  Co-operation — between  neighbors,  schools,  and  other 
groups. 

B.  By  assuming  definite  home  and  school  duties  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  out  faithfully. 

Methods:  Stories,  poems,  biographies  and  projects,  showing  in¬ 
terdependence  of  people  and  modes  of  exchange. 

HISTORY. 

Specific  Objectives: 

I.  To  enlarge  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  past  events  commemorated 
now  by  our  holidays,  especially  those  observed  in  a  community  cele¬ 
bration. 

II.  To  complete  the  story  of  Indian  Life. 

Materials : 

I.  Stories  of  Columbus  Day,  St.  Valentine  Day,  Lincoln’s  Birth¬ 
day,  Franklin’s  Birthday,  Arbor  Day. 

II.  Stories  of  Indian  group  life — industries,  tribal  divisions  and 
home,  community  building  in  southwest,  picture  writing,  ceremonies, 
legends. 

III.  Simple  material  bearing  upon  the  commemoration  of  events 
of  local  or  state  history  should  be  emphasized. 

THIRD  GRADE 
CIVICS. 

Specific  Objectives: 

I.  To  enlarge  the  pupil’s  idea  of  his  social  relationships  by  study¬ 
ing  the  needs  for  each  one  doing  his  part  in  making  home,  school,  com¬ 
munity,  state,  and  nation  better. 
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Materials : 

I.  How  home  and  school  can  make  community  better: 

A.  Care  of  homes  and  school  grounds. 

B.  Care  of  streets. 

C.  Care  of  public  property. 

D.  Obedience  to  instructions  and  law. 

E.  Care  of  health. 

II.  How  communities  can  make  the  state  better: 

A.  Care  and  construction  of  roads. 

B.  Care  of  public  buildings. 

III.  Good  homes,  schools,  communities,  and  states  make  a  great 
nation.  What  is  the  nation?  What  does  it  do  for  us?  How  can  we 
help  it?  Learn  its  story.  Learn  ways  of  service. 

Methods : 

Tell  stories  of  helpfulness  in  the  home  and  community. 

Ask  practical  questions  and  insist  on  specific  answers.  How 
can  neighbors  keep  the  partition  fence  looking  well?  What  is  done 
with  rubbish?  What  makes  homes  cheerful  in  appearance? 

Organize  activities  for  service. 

Check  on  the  performance  of  the  unusual  efforts,  at  commun¬ 
ity  building  by  individuals. 

Observe  the  town  at  intervals  to  note  examples  of  co-operation. 
HISTORY. 

Specific  Objectives: 

I.  To  have  pupils  learn  the  stories  of  the  events  which  are 
commemorated  in  our  national  holidays. 

II.  To  make  real  some  stories  in  the  heroic  life  of  other  prim¬ 
itive  people  from  whom  we  have  received  our  customs,  literature, 
mus/ic,  games,  or  other  things,  and  whose  history  appeals  to  child¬ 
ren  of  this  age. 

Materials : 

I.  Stories  of  the  events  causing  and  the  significance  attach¬ 
ed  to  Armistice  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day,  Independence  Day. 
By  referring  to  returned  soldiers,  parents,  grandparents  or  others, 
establish  a  time  sense. 

II.  How  primitive  peoples  lived  differently  because  they  had 
to  meet  different  home  conditions  should  be  illustrated  from  the 
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study  of  the  Vikings,  Greeks,  early  Hebrew  people,  and  desert  peoples. 

A.  Tell  briefly  the  stories  of  the  Vikings  and  lead  pupils  to 
see  the  three  factors  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Iceland,  Green¬ 
land,  iand  America. 

(a) .  Desire  to  trade. 

(b) .  The  need  of  more  room.  Norway  was  too  small 
to  hold  the  rival  chiefs. 

(c) .  Love  of  adventure  and  battle. 

(d) .  Use  Jennie  Hall’s  “Viking  Tales.”  Begin  with 
“The  Story  of  the  Baby.”  Follow  the  story  of  Harold  until 
he  is  King  of  Norway. 

(e) .  Rebellion  of  the  other  chiefs,  the  exodus  from  Nor¬ 
way,  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  small  islands  north 
of  Scotland  and  finally  of  Iceland. 

(f) .  The  necessity  of  trade  with  the  homeland,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  exchanged,  the  boats  used,  the  story  of  Eric  the  Red, 
and  the  discovery  of  Greenland.  The  story  of  Vineland,  the 
Good. 

B.  A  study  of  Greek.  Tell  stories  of  the  effect  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  upon  the  people.  Greece  is  a  mountainous  country, 
but  unlike  Norway,  has  a  warm  climate.  Through  such  stories 
as’  thi^t  of  Hercules  bring  out  the  training  of  the  boy  to  develop 

strength  and  beauty  of  body,  courage,  and  endurance.  The  Vi¬ 
kings  and  the  Greeks  had  many  characteristics  in  common  but 
the  Greeks  had  not  only  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  Vikings  but 
also  a  passion  for  beauty.  By  means  of  stories  and  pictures 
help  the  children  to  gain  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
life,  food,  dress,  work,  and  art  of  the  period  of  Greek  life  which 
has  igliven  us  so  much  in  the  way  of  story  and  statute. 

C.  Simple  stories  of  Hebrew  -life  and  early  leaders  and 
heroes:  Joseph,  Moses,  David,  Leonidas,  and  Alexander  the 
Great;  Cincinnatus,  Horatius,  Hannibal,  William  Tell,  King  Al¬ 
fred,  Robert  Bruce,  and  Joan  of  Arc. 

Method: 

Each  holiday  may  be  studied  under  the  following  headings: 

I.  Why  we  remember  the  day — tell  the  history  stories. 

II.  How  it  is  observed — show  wherein  we  participate. 

III.  Responsibility  for  carrying  on  the  history  story  in  our  day. 

The  primitive  life  material  should  be  presented  in  stories,  drama¬ 
tization,  art  work,  or  sand  tables.  The  novelty  of  the  lives  of  these 
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peoples  will  make  history  projects  interesting.  (Type  can  be  work¬ 
ed  out  if  desired). 

IV.  Simple  material  connecting  the  child’s  life  with  events  in 
local  and  state  history. 


FOURTH  GRADE 
CIVICS. 

References  for  teachers: 

(a)  Texts  on  Community  Civics. 

(b)  Pamphlets  published  by  civic  organizations  and  indus¬ 
trial  institutions. 

Specific  Objectives : 

1.  To  have  pupils  appreciate  that  community  organization  is 
necessary  for  living  together,  and  that  government  is  merely  our 
way  of  organizing  for  common  good  and  to  do  things  we  cannot  do 
alone. 


To  get  this  appreciation  pupils  are  to  learn  what  local  gov¬ 
ernment  is  and  participate  by  dramatization  or  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  welfare  projects. 

Materials : 

I.  Study  specific  oases  of  co-operation  in  providing  needs. 

A.  Water  System. 

B.  Lighting  System. 

C.  Transportation. 

D.  Amusements. 

II.  Study  functions  of  local  government. 

A.  How  we  protect  ourselves  and  our  homes — fire,  police, 
and  health  departments. 

B.  How  we  provide  ourselves  with  conveniences  and  neces¬ 
sities — water  supply,  reservoirs,  and  distribution;  street  side¬ 
walks,  bridges,  illumination  of  the  city,  parks,  street  cars, 
telephone,  telegraph,  mail  service. 

C.  How  we  educate  ourselves — schools,  libraries,  gymnasiums. 
Many  of  the  activities  carried  on  in  the  lower  grades  should 
be  continued  if  convenient. 

Methods : 

The  line  of  questioning  suggested  below  should  lead  to  community 
study  and  perhaps  to  trips  of  investigation. 
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“Water.” 

Where  does  the  water  which  you  use  at  home  come  from?  (Dis¬ 
cuss  work  of  waterworks). 

How  can  people  on  ranches  get  their  water? 

Which  is  the  most  convenient? 

Can  they  find  water  in  tall  communities?  What  do  they  do  if 
they  cannot? 

FOURTH  GRADE 
HISTORY. 

Specific  Objectives: 

1.  To  have  pupils  become  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  local 
community  in  order  to  appreciate  the  reality  of  the  early  settlers 
and  the  value  to  us  of  their  wonderful  work. 

2.  To  have  pupils  know  the  stories  of  the  pioneers  of  our  own 
state. 

3.  To  have  pupils  develop  an  interest  in  the  history  of  our 
country  through  the  stories  of  national  pioneers. 

Materials: 

Texts: 

(a).  For  Utah  Pioneer  stories  teachers  should  use  Young’s 

History  of  Utah.  (In  hands  of  teachers  only). 

Gordy’s  Stories  of  Early  American  History.  (In  hands  of  pupils). 

Mace — Beginner’s  History  (Revised  edition,  first  half.) 

Suggestive  Outline  of  Subject  Matter. 

Stories  of  heroism  told  in  terms  of  the  exploration  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  our  homes  and  the  great  West  should  constitute  the  chief 
work  of  this  grade.  A  hero  should  be  to  the  child  a  real  person  who 
has  achieved  great  things.  The  farther  away,  in  time  or  place,  such  a 
hero  lived,  the  less  reality  there  is  in  his  life  to  inspire  the  child¬ 
ren,  although  some  of  our  greatest  events  in  history  come  from  the 
remote  past  and  these  should  not  be  omitted.  Make  your  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  tales  of  bravery  of  our  local  pioneers  and  illustrate 
by  way  of  comparison  with  some  hero  stories  of  other  times. 

1.  Discoverers  of  America. 

These  men  went  (in  search  of  unknown  routes  to  the  east.  In 
their  path  they  found  America.  To  study  all  men  mentioned  would  be 
impossible.  Study  in  detail  Columbus,  Magellan  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake. 
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II.  Explorers  of  the  Continent  of  America. 

1.  English — Raleigh. 

2.  Spanish — Pizarro  or  De  Soto. 

3.  French — La  Salle. 

III.  Men  who  Settled  America. 

1.  Virginia — John  Smith. 

2.  New  England — Miles  Standish. 

3.  Pennsylvania — fm.  Penn. 

4.  New  York — Peter  Stuyvesant. 

II.  Pioneer  Life  of  Local  Community. 

1.  Show  that  in  the  community  each  man’s  work  is  connected 
with  some  institution — home,  school,  business,  office;  these  miake  up 
our  community.  Were  they  always  here?  Who  built  them?  When 
was  the  community  first  settled.  Compare  old  pioneer  homes,  churches, 
stores,  etc.,  with  modern  ones;  also  compare  food,  clothing,  books, 
etc.;  bring  in  pioneers,  veterans  of  the  struggle,  to  fell  the  story  of 
the  pioneer  times. 

2.  Distance  and  means  of  transportation  from  the  central  set¬ 
tlements  near  Salt  Lake. 

3.  Early  resources  of  the  locality  and  the  furnishing  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter;  early  home  life. 

4.  Indian  troubles,  if  any. 

5.  Early  provisions  for  schools,  churches,  and  amusements. 

III.  Settlement  of  Utah. 

1.  Where  did  the  pioneers  of  Utah  come  from?  Discuss  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  former  home  in  Illinois  as  to  rainfall,  forests,  etc. 
Bold  and  adventure  loving  men  had  already  crossed  the  country 
and  made  homes  in  Oregon  and  California  when  these  people  de¬ 
cided  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  Preparation  for  the  journey — homes  sold,  outfit  needed;  fer¬ 
ried  across  the  Mississippi;  temporary  settlements  made  in  Iowa.  Use 
a  large  map  of  the  United  States  placed  flat  upon  a  table  or  desk 
with  the  top  of  the  map  toward  the  north  of  the  room. 

3.  The  final  start — journey  across  the  plains,  discuss  wagons, 
oxen,  provisions,  night  encampments,  buffalos,  guide  signs,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Fort  Laramie,  South  Pass,  the  meeting  with  James 
Bridger,  difficulties  in  getting  through  the  canyons,  the  arrival  in 
Salt  Lake,  July  24,  1847.  Pictures  for  the  children  and  subject 
matter  for  the  teacher  are  indispensable  in  this  work. 
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4.  What  had  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a  site  for  the  camp? 
What  was  the  first  work  that  the  people  began  to  do?  Upon  what 
did  their  lives  depend? 

5.  The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  soil  resulted  in  broken  plows; 
irrigation  a  necessity.  The  ground  was  so  dry  it  took  two  days 
to  get  the  water  one  half  mile  from  City  Creek. 

6.  The  laying  out  of  a  city — the  fort  built,  why  necessary? 

7.  The  hard  winter — suffering  from  lack  of  food,  clothing,  and 
proper  shelter;  the  spring  planting,  the  crickets,  the  coming  of  the 
gulls;  the  festival  held  in  the  autumn. 

8.  Home  life — industries,  food,  clothing,  houses,  Indians. 

9.  Expansion  from  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Why  north  and  south? 

10.  Gold  discovered  in  California;  the  Forty-niners;  trade 
with  them;  effect  upon  the  lives  of  the  people. 

11.  Hand  cart  companies — difficulties  and  disasters. 

12.  Travel — stage  coach,  freighting,  the  Spanish  trail;  cost  of 
sending  a  letter,  of  common  household  articles. 

13.  The  coming  of  the  railroad — the  story  of  building  it  across 
the  continent;  effect  upon  lives  of  the  people,  upon  the  territory 
as  a  whole.  Paul’s  Farm  Foes  and  Bird  Helpers,  p.  79,  p.  87,  p.  112. 

14.  The  pioneer  work  should  close  with  the  Thanksgiving  idea. 
The  pioneers  followed  in  the  trail  of  various  people  who  had  work¬ 
ed  through  the  west  before.  These  should  now  be  studied. 

I.  Spanish  Explorations  in  the  Western  Country. 

Do  not  lose  the  point  of  view  of  a  fourth  grade  child,  but  teach 
this  material  as  stories  of  heroes  who  made  life  possible  for  us  here 
in  Utah. 

1.  The  exploration  by  the  Spaniards. 

(a) .  Father  Escalante,  the  Spanish  Priest,  who  made  his 
way  north  from  Mexico  into  what  is  now  the  United  States  in 
search  of  a  short  route  from  Mexico  to  the  missions  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  He  came  into  Utah,  going  as  tar  north  as  Utah  Lake,  then 
turned  to  the  southwest  and  traveled  over  the  desert.  A  town  in 
Garfield  County  now  bears  his  name. 

(b) .  Goronado — Tell  the  story  of  his  search  for  the  seven 
cities.  Teach  the  geography  of  the  country  over  which  he  travel¬ 
ed.  Tell  about  the  discovery  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado 
by  some  of  his  men.  Study  the  Pueblo  Indians,  their  homes, 
their  work,  their  customs.  Compare  with  other  Indian  tribes;  ac- 
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count  for  differences  .and  show  the  relation  of  environment  to 

mode  of  living  and  protection  from  enemies. 

II.  Exploration  of  the  Great  West — Fremont  and  Lewis  and  Clark. 

1.  How  did  the  work,  of  the  trapper  prepare  for  that  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer? 

2.  Difficulties — Indians,  distances  to  be  traveled,  food  supply, 
care  of  instruments,  physical  features  of  the  West. 

3.  Interest  of  the  U.  S.  Government  in  the  West  as  territory 
for  settlers,  resources,  commerce  with  Asia,  military  purposes. 

4.  Special  knowledge  needed  by  men  who  undertook  this  work. 

5.  Results  accomplished. 

III.  The  Trapper  Era  in  Utah. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  country  before  the  advent  of  the  white 
man;  Indian,  his  dependence  upon  animal  life.  Fashions  in  cities 
of  the  East  and  in  Europe  that  made  a  demand  for  fur,  especially 
beaver  for  hats. 

2.  The  type  of  men  who  responded  to  this  need,  their  love  of 
(adventure;  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  a  life.  Study  the 
beaver,  its  habits,  the  value  of  its  fur,  how  trapped;  the  rendezvous. 

3.  St.  Louis  as  an  outfitting  post,  as  a  trade  center  for  furs; 
account  for  this;  have  children  locate  it  on  the  map.  What  are  its 
facilities  for  transportation? 

4.  Study  the  story  of  Kit  Carson  in  detail.  He  represented  the 
finest  type  of  trapper  life. 

FIFTH  GRADE 
CIVICS. 

Reference  for  teachers:  Texts  on  community  civics. 

Specific  Objectives. 

To  develop  in  the  pupils  a  desire  to  become  an  effective  individual 
citizen  and  to  establish  habits  of  industry  and  thrift. 

Materials : 

Throughout  the  year  place  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  child¬ 
ren  of  this  age  controlling  their  own  actions  for  the  good  of  other 
members  of  the  groups  in  which  they  live,  especially  their  parents 
and  others  who  provide  a  living  for  them.  Pupils  should  learn  to 
appreciate  their  home  and  community.  If  desired,  civics  may  be 
given  during  one  half  year  and  history  during  the  other  half. 
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I.  Thrift. 

1.  Waste,  saving,  wise  expenditure,  etc. 

(a)  In  the  home.  Food,  furniture,  clothing,  property. 

(b)  In  the  school.  Books,  paper,  desks,  apparatus,  etc. 

(c)  In  the  town  or  city.  Buildings,  trees,  lawns,  streets, 
water  mains. 

2.  Advantage  of  home  ownership. 

3.  Progress  made  by  mankind  in  permanent  communities. 

4.  Community  life  requires  proper  respect  for  rights  of  others 
especially  honesty  and  regard  for  the  property  of  others. 

II.  Show  how  law  protects  property  and  how  obedience  to  law  is 
necessary. 

GRADE  FIVE 
HISTORY 

Specific  Objective: 

To  have  pupils  learn  the  stories  of  American  Leadership.  These 
stories  should  have  value  in  developing  ideals  of  patriotism  and  in 
forming  a  basis  for  understanding  the  development  of  the  nation. 
The  individual  leader  is  an  expression  of  the  ideals  and  achievements 
of  the  people. 

Materials : 

Texts:  Gordy — Stories  of  Later  American  History  (revised  edition) 
Mace — Beginners  History  (revised  edition  second  half.) 
Suggestive  Outline  of  Subject  Matters. 

I.  Heroes  of  the  Struggles  between  the  French  and  the  English. 

1.  Washington. 

2.  Franklin. 

3.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

II.  Revolutionary  Leaders. 

1.  Washington. 

2.  Lafayette. 

III.  The  Development  of  the  Government. 

1.  Patrick  Henry. 

2.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

3.  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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4.  Henry  Clay. 

5.  Daniel  Webster. 

IV.  The  Civil  War  Period. 

1.  U.  S.  Grant. 

2.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

3.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

V.  Industrial  Leaders. 

1.  Robert  Fulton. 

2.  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

3.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick. 

4.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

5.  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

VI.  Leaders  in  Literature  and  Social  Development. 

1.  Jane  Adams. 

2.  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

3.  Frances  E.  Willard. 

4.  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

5.  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

6.  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

VII.  Recent  Characters. 

1.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

2.  George  W.  Goethals. 

3.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

4.  Present  living  leaders. 

Methods: 

The  following  two  outlines  indicate  methods  of  approach  in 
biography  study. 

I.  A  suggestive  outline  for  study  of  Miles  Standish. 

1.  Early  life  of  man. 

2.  Conditions  of  life  just  before  coming  to  America. 

3.  Purpose  of  himself  and  company  in  coming. 

4.  Kiind  of  followers  or  people  in  colony. 

5.  Conditions  under  which  settlement  was  made. 

6.  Typical  frontier  struggles  for  food,  clothing  and  with  Indians. 
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II.  Suggestive  outline  for  method  of  study  of  Robert  Fulton. 

1.  Contribution  to  national  welfare  made  by  the  man. 

2.  The  needs  satisfied  by  hlis  invention. 

3.  How  he  came  to  choose  his  work. 

4.  His  struggle  to  succeed.  Story  of  his  life  as  connected  with 
work. 

5.  How  the  work  was  received  by  the  people. 

SIXTH  GRADE 
CIVICS 

Reference  for  teachers:  Texts  in  community  civics. 

Specific  Objectives: 

To  review  the  work  of  economic  preparation  for  a  useful  life  and 
to  show  how  this  could  be  obtained  with  and  controlled  by  certain 
ideals  characteristic  of  American  life. 

Materials: 

I.  Thrift  and  Industry. 

1.  Follow  the  discussion  of  the  recognition  of  property  rights 
as  studied  in  the  fifth  grade  with  a  discussion  of  wealth. 

2.  How  accumulated — production,  saving,  investment;  caution 
against  the  evils  of  uncertain  speculation. 

3.  Uses  of  wealth — satisfaction  of  wants,  provisions  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  community  building. 

4.  Great  riches  not  an  aim  in  life,  but  a  means  to  an  aim. 

II.  Joy  in  work  and  service. 

III.  Conservation. 

IV.  Intelligence. 

V.  Courage. 

VI.  Honesty — Regard  for  truth. 

VII.  Reverence. 

VIII.  Consideration  for  rights  of  others. 

1.  By  common  understanding. 

2.  As  expressed  in  Constitutions  and  Laws. 
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SIXTH  GRADE 
HISTORY 

Specific  Objectives: 

1.  To  begin  a  study  of  our  present  civilization  by  studying  the 
history  of  Europe  which  finally  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  development  of  our  nation. 

2.  To  know  lintimately  the  life  and  labor  of  Abraham  Lincoln — 
Gordy. 

Materials : 

Texts — 'Gordy:  American  Beginnings  'in  Europe. 

Gordy:  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mace  and  Tanner:  Old  Europe  and  Young  America. 
(Revised  Edition.) 

I.  The  Greeks. 

What  Greece  had  to  teach  the  world — religion,  games,  govern¬ 
ment,  art,  education. 

II.  The  Romans. 

1.  The  Romans  and  the  Greeks.  How  Rome  beoame  mistress  of 
the  world. 

2.  What  Rome  had  to  give  to  the  world — government,  military 
organization. 

III.  The  Teutons. 

1.  How  they  conquered  Rome. 

2.  Contribution  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  to  modern  civilization. 

IV.  The  Development  of  England. 

V.  Movements  in  European  History  which  led  directly  to  American 
Development. 

1.  The  Crusades. 

2.  The  interest  in  art  and  literature. 

3.  The  development  of  science. 

4.  The  commercial  relations  with  the  East. 

5.  The  reformation. 

6.  The  development  of  the  idea  of  political  freedom. 

Methods : 

The  material  should  be  taught  by  means  of  carefully  selected 
concrete  stories.  Generalizations  should  follow  the  story  materials. 
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MEASURING  results  in  history 

There  are  few  satisfactory  tests  or  standards  of  achievement  in 
history  and  the  social  sciences.  The  twenty-second  year  book  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  contains  some  extensive 
studies  of  the  prbblem  of  essentials  in  the  social  sdiences.  The  earlier 
year  bo-oks  on  minimum  essentials  contain  very  little  definite  help. 
It  seems  therefore  that  a  study  of  the  material  outlined  should  result 
in  the  'actual  mastery  of  a  reasonable  number  of  specific  events, 
characters  and  dates,  but  that  the  actual  selection  of  those  facts  should 
be  left  to  the  teacher. 

The  standard  tests  are  not  perfected  or  standardized  in  history 
but  the  following  .are  proving  helpful  in  measuring  and  diagnosing  the 
history  instruction. 


TESTS  IN  HISTORY 

Information  Tests. 

1.  Bell  &  McCullom — Journal  of  Ed.  Phy.  May,  1917.  Not  stand¬ 
ardized. 

2.  Starch — American  History  est.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Median  Scores  from  Starch  Ed.  Psy. 

Grades  6 — 7—8 — H.  S. 

Scores  7 — 20 — 38. 

3.  Davis  Tests  in  U.  S.  History — University  of  Pittsburg. 

5.  Harlan  Test  of  Information  in  American  History — University 
of  Minnesota. 

Thought  and  Judgment: 

1.  Van  Wagemen  Scales  in  United  States  History — Teachers’ 
College — Columbia  University. 
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MUSIC 

For  Teachers :  Basal — 

Proigressive  Music  Series  (Enlarged  Edition.) 

Teachers’  Manual,  Vol.  One. 

Teachers’  Manual,  Vol.  Two. 

Teachers’  Manual,  Vol.  Three. 

Required  Supplementary. 

Churchill — Grindell’s  Songs  Numbers  One,  Two,  Three,  Four 
Five  and  Six. 

Recreation  Songs. 

Optional  Supplementary: 

Hollis  Dann  Manual  for  Teachers,  Book  One  and  Two. 

For  Pupils:  Basal — 

Progressive  Music  Series. 

Primary  Song  Book— Books  One,  Two,  Three  and  Four. 
One  Book  Course. 

Optional  Supplementary: 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series — Books  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five, 
and  Six. 

I.  General  Objectives  in  Music. 

1.  To  give  each  child  an  appreciation  and  love  for  good  music. 

2.  To  give  every  child  throughout  the  elementary  grades  a 
desire  to  sing  as  well  as  a  working  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

3.  To  so  plan  the  work  that  step  by  step  he  will  master  each 
difficulty  so  that  by  the  time  he  has  completed  his  elementary  school 
he  is  able  to  understand  and  sing  at  sight  the  problems  which  will 
have  him  prepared  for  Junior  High  School  work. 

4.  That  the  weakest  of  pupils  will  be  able  to  do  individual  work 
in  exercise  and  song,  as  individual  work  strengthens  the  pupil  and 
greatly  adds  spirit  to  the  collective  work. 

II.  Special  Objectives  in  Music. 

1.  Individual  expression  in  song. 

2.  Development  of  light,  fluty,  singing  voice  in  each  child. 

GRADE  I 

1 .  Rote  Singing. 

The  basis  of  all  music  instruction  is  the  rote  song.  It  develops 
the  aural  language  of  music.  The  teaching  of  many  rote  songs  in 
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this  grade  is  'an  absolute  necessity  for  the  musical  growth  of  the 
child.  The  development  of  his  rhythmic  and  melodic  sense  depends 
entirely  on  rote  singing.  Fifty  to  sixty  songs  should  be  taught  during 
the  year. 

To  begin  the  work  the  child’s  interest  should  be  aroused  by  the 
teacher  singing  several  song  stories  daily,  exacting  very  little  of  him 
only  to  listen  ias  far  as  singing  goes.  Repeat  one  or  more  of  these 
songs  daily  adding  new  interest  by  singing  new  songs.  The  phono¬ 
graph  should  be  used  and  well  chosen  songs  sung  by  singers  (women 
voices  preferable)  who  understand  children’s  voices.  By  the  end  of  the 
week  he  will  begin  to  imitate  supplying  the  last  word  of  a  phrase 
or  even  the  last  phrase  of  the  song.  He  -is  now  ready  to  be  taught 
a  one  stanza  song  in  its  entirety.  For  method  of  teaching  rote  songs 
consult  Teachers  Manual  Vol.  I  for  first,  second  and  third  grades, 
p.  25. 

Classification  of  children  according  to  the  ability  to  Sing  is  the 
next  step.  Children  whose  pitch  and  rhythm  are  best  should  be  placed 
in  back  and  sides  of  room.  The  children  who  are-  less  fortunate, 
who  cannot  seem  to  hear  pitch,  or  are  unaJble  to  imitate  or  matdh  the 
phrase — should  be  placed  in  front  rows  where  special  attention  should 
be  given  them.  They  should  be  allowed  to  listen  part  of  the  time, 
but  to  listen  all  the  time  will  not  improve  their  sense  of  pitch.  Teach 
them  to  sing  softly  while  listening  to  the  other  children.  Special  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  them  in  one  long  tone,  two  contrasting  tones 
one  high  and  one  low,  so,  do,  or  do,  do.  Little  motives  and  phrases,  etc. 

Individual  singing  is  as  necessary  as  individual  reading.  After 
several  songs  have  been  taught  and  learned  begin  individual  work 
by  having  the  child  in  the  back  row  begin  the  first  phrase,  followed 
by  next  child  singing  same  phrase  or  second  phrase,  etc.  Follow  this 
work  down  the  entire  rows. 

Note:  Change  the  phrase  or  song  to  avoid  montony.  Give  every 
child  in  the  room  equal  opportunity. 

Songs  may  be  classed  under  the  following  headings — Nursery 
rhymes,  Observation  songs,  Study  songs,  Recreative  songs. 

Nursery  Songs. 

1.  Bye  Baby  Bunting 

2.  Little  Jack  Horner 

3.  Little  Miss  Muffet 

4.  Little  Bo  Peep 

5.  Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep 

6.  Old  Mother  Hubbard 
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7.  Didde,  Diddle  Dumpling 

8.  Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star 

9.  Rock-a-Bye  Baby 

10.  Ride  a  Cock  Horse. 

For  Observation  and  Study  songs,  see  Manual  Book  I. 

Note:  Observation  songs  may  be  of  two  kinds: 

1.  Songs  that  refer  to  the  musical  thought  such  as  the  motive, 
phrase,  etc. 

2.  Songs  which  correlate  with  the  word  thought. 

Recreative  songs  may  be  chosen  from  the  following  books  as  an 
aid  to  the  songs  in  the  regular  course  of  study. 

1.  Churchill  Grindele,  Book  I  to  V. 

2.  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,  Neidlinger 

3.  Playtime  Series  Books  I  and  II,  Gaynor  &  Riley 

4.  Songs  of  a  Little  Child’s  Day,  Smith  &  Poulson 

5.  Primary  Melodies,  New  Educational  Music  Course 

6.  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  Growinshield 

7.  First  Year  Book,  Hollis  Dann 

8.  Song  Development,  Ripley  &  Hertz 

9.  Lilts  and  Lyrics,  Riley  &  Gaynor 

Ryhthmic  Work. 

From  the  rote  songs  and  instrumental  music  (phonograph,  piano, 
etc.)  children  should  be  taught  to  feel  and  understand  rhythm.  This 
is  accomplished  by  clapping,  marching,  dancing  and  other  bodily  move¬ 
ments.  Imitate;  giant,  bear,  duck,  rowing,  rocking,  etc.  to  music. 
Lead  the  child  thru  these  bodily  movements  to  express  from  the  pri¬ 
mary  rhythms  in  music,  accented  and  unaccented  movement,  to  loud, 
soft,  loud,  soft. 

Do  not  talk  rhythm.  Let  the  children  feel  it  and  finally  ex¬ 
press  it.  The  ear  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the  primary  rhythms 
of  music.  The  recoignition  of  rt>lie*  rhythmic  motive  in  song,  by 
repetition  of  the  figure,  and  the  long  and  short  words  should  be  the 
aim. 

Melodic  Work. 

From  the  song  work  taught  attention  should  'be  called  to  similar 
and  dissimilar  phrases  in  the  song.  The  octave,  arpeggio  in  its  var- 
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ious  forms  to  the  relative  tones  above  and  below  the  tones  of  the 
arpeggio;  the  scale,  parts  of  the  scale,  tonal  repetition;  memorizing 
syllables  in  melodic  form;  memorizing  short  songs  with  the  syllables 
to  prepare  pupil  for  the  reading  of  same  from  blackboard. 

Results. 

1.  The  child  should  be  able  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  do  in¬ 
dividual  song  singing  from  songs  already  learned. 

2.  Should  be  able  to  recognize  similar  and  dissimilar  phrases 
in  music. 

S.  Should  be  able  to  sing  octave,  arpeggio  or  scale  with  syl¬ 
lables  and  recognize  simple  motive  and  phrase  by  syllable. 

4.  Should  be  able  to  clap,  count,  or  use  correct  rhythm  to  music 
which  is  familiar  to  him,  also  to  unfamiliar  simple  music. 

Note:  For  further  instruction  in  this  grade,  consult  Teacher’s 
Manual,  Book  I. 


GRADE  TWO 

1 .  Rote  Singing. 

In  this  grade  as  in  Grade  I  part  of  the  daily  recitation  should 
be  spent  in  rote  singing  to  develop  the  pupils  musical  vocabulary;  to 
make  him  more  versatile  in  term's  of  melody  and  rhythm;  to  prepare  him 
for  the  recognition  of  music  symbol,  to  be  developed  later.  A 
number  of  the  songs  of  the  previous  year  should  be  reviewed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  problems  involved  in  them  for  further  musical  develop¬ 
ment.  The  teacher  should  familiarize  herself  with  the  problems  taught 
in  Grade  I  so  as  to  correlate  her  work  properly.  Teach  not  less  than 
forty  songs  during  the  year.  The  artistic  rendition,  careful  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  enunciation  and  an  intelligent  interpretation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  interest  and  development.  (For  presentation  of  rote  songs, 
consult  Teacher’s  Manual  Book  I,  p.  25.) 

Songs  may  be  classified  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Study  sonigs  or  observation  songs. 

2.  Art  songs  or  recreative  songs,  while  all  songs  of  each  heading 
may  be  found  in  the  Teacher’s  Mianual,  Book  1,  Primary  Song  Book  and 
Book  I  of  the  Progressive  Course.  A  list  of  books  of  rote  songs  have 
been  given  in  first  grade  outline — Those  who  wish  to  add  to  this  song 
work  will  find  them  very  helpful  to  the  music  work. 

Individual  song  singing  is  indispensible.  It  cultivates  interest  in 
the  work  and  helps  the  child  in  free  expression.  No  child  can  become 
musical  who  has  not  learned  to  do  for  himself  the  work  in  rhythm  and 
melody.  It  establishes  confidence  and  gives  him  feeling.  It  opens 
the  gateway  to  individual  work  in  reading  of  the  music  symbol. 
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2.  Rhythmic  Development. 

Review  the  accented  and  unaccented  beat  thru  famiLiar  songs--- 
calling  attention  to  the  loud  or  accented  word  and  the  unaccented  words 
— in  (instrumental  music,  piano  or  phonograph.  By  clapping,  marching, 
swiaying,  rocking  and  other  action  work,  lead  the  child  to  feel  the 
rhythm  and  express  thru  using  the  words  “loud  soft”  or  “loud  soft, 
soft”  as  music  may  call  for  to  the  idea  of  counting  12  or  123.  This 
will  lead  him  into  the  division  of  notes  with  bars,  into  measure,  etc. 

Thru  songs  lead  him  to  discover  long  and  s'hort  words  and.  cor¬ 
relate  them  with  notes  and  their  value.  Thru  hearing  and  siqging 
help  him  to  understand  phrase  similar  and  dissimilar  in  rhythm  and 
melody.  This  work  takes  in  a  great  deal  of  concentrated  listeninig  or 
ear  training  and  should  be  dealt  with  very  systematically.  For  fur¬ 
ther  instruction  see  Teacher’s  Manual,  Book  I  under  second  grade  out¬ 
line. 

3.  Melodic  Development. 

Hand  in  hand  with  rhythm,  melody  should  be  taught,  as  one  can¬ 
not  be  separated  from  the  other  in  music.  In  Grade  I  the  children  were 
taught  many  songs  with  words  and  after  becoming  familiar  with  the 
song,  the  neutral  syllable  “loo”  was  applied  and  at  least  ten  songs  were 
syllabized  from  memory.  Individual  and  collective  expression  in 
alternate  phrases  of  the  songs  were  taught.  The  recognition  of  similar 
and  dissimilar  phrases,  etc.  led  the  child  to  the  understanding  of 
melodic  discrimination.  After  review  of  this  work  the  dhild  should  be 
ready  for  a  more  definite  development  of  the  so-fa  syllables.  The  study 
of  similar  phrases  with  the  various  motives  and  figures  of  the  tonic 
chord  and  their  active  tonal  relations  as  do-re-do,  do-ti-do,  etc.  thru- 
out  the  scales  should  be  taught  the  child  thru  familiar  songs  con¬ 
taining  the  problems  to  be  taught,  after  they  are  established  thru 
hearing  and  singing.  They  should  be  presented  to  the  eye  thru  nota¬ 
tion;  an  association  should  be  taught  thru  first  hearing,  second,  aural 
expression  third,  visualized  on  the  staff.  Then  application  as  in  Book  I. 

Note:  This  work  is  very  plainly  worked  out  in  the  second  grade 
outline  in  the  Teacher’s  Manual,  Vol.  I. 

4.  Results. 

1.  Forty  memorized  songs,  with  intelligent  interpretations. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  musical  phrase  or  motive,  similar  and  dis¬ 
similar  phrases. 

3.  Note  values  of  whole,  'half  and  quarter,  also  their  relative 
rests — measure  bar,  accented  and  unaccented  beat. 

4.  Recognition  thru  hearing  or  seeing  tonal  chord  do-mi-so-do, 
in  its  various  arrangement,  also  thru  associated  active  steps. 
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5.  Reading  very  simple  music  at  sight. 

6.  An  appreciation  and  love  of  the  music  work. 

GRADE  THREE 

1 .  Rote  Singing. 

In  this  grade,  as  in  grade  1  and  2,  rote  singing  should  be  a  part 
of  the  daily  recitation.  Songs  that  teach  love  of  home,  country  and 
God.  These  include  nature  songs,  art  songs  and  recreative  songs.  Cor¬ 
relation  of  songs  to  other  subjects,  as  geography,  history,  etc.  Careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  pronunciation,  enunciation,  and  such  in¬ 
terpretation  as  the  songs  suggest. 

Note:  Many  of  these  songs  are  outlined  in  the  “Teachers  Man¬ 
ual,”  Book  I,  in  the  monthly  outline.  For  other  books  of  rote  songs, 
see  list  in  Grade  outline  course  of  study. 

The  method  of  teaching  these  songs  may  be  found  in  Manual, 
Book  I.  While  in  this  grade  many  of  the  rote  songs  to  ibe  taught  are 
in  the  books  in  hands  of  children.  The  children  should  easily  be  taught 
to  do  some  of  the  work  for  themselves  through  suggestion  of  motive, 
figure,  phrase  repetition  of  music  phrase,  teacher  helping  where  it 
is  necessary. 

Home  songs  include  lullabies,  folk  songs,  occupation,  songs; 
songs  which  express  love  of  home,  mother  and  father,  etc. 

Nature  songs — songs  of  seasons,  flowers,  birds,  trees,  animals, 
water,  wind,  etc.  Love  of  country  songs  that  include  our  own  patriotic 
songs;  folk  songs  of  our  own  country  and  other  countries. 

2.  Rhythm  Work. 

This  work  should  be  done  by  proceeding  in  song  from  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  phr/ase  and  phrase  repetition.  Then  the  smaller  part  of  the 
phrase  known  as  the  motive  of  long  and  short  notes.  Then  to  the  ac¬ 
cented  and  unaccented  beat.  Proceed  from  this  work  to  combining 
the  accented  and  unaccented  beats  to  counting  of  the  primary  rhythms, 
“one  two,”  and  “one,  two,  three,”  forming  with  the  notes  measures 
of  two,  three  or  four  counts  to  the  measure;  showing  the  separation  of 
these  measures  by  lines  known  as  bars.  From  the  long  and  short  notes 
found  in  the  motives,  the  note  values  are  taught  quarter  or  one  beat 
note,  half  or  two  beat  note,  three  beat  note  represented  by  a  dotted 
half  note;  and  the  whole  note  or  four  beat  note;  also  their  relative 
rests.  Drill  on  the  whole  note  or  four  beat  note.  Drill  on  the  rhythmic 
combinations  of  notes  as  the  half  followed  by  the  quarter  note  thru 
this  scale;  this  helps  to  fix  these  types  in  the  mind  Of  the  child.  Many 
of  these  rhythmic  types  are  found  in  the  songs  to  be  taught. 
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Note:  Every  new  problem  in  rhythm  should  first  be  presented 
thru  familfar  song.  After  singing  the  problem  by  rote,  the  particular 
problem  should  be  analyzed,  then  sung  thru  the  scale,  then  presented  to 
the  eye.  Afterwards  applied  in  familiar  and  unfamiliar  melody. 

An  understanding  of  phrase  and  motive  is  absolutely  necessary 
before  nlote  values,  so  that  the  swing  of  the  music  will  always  be  felt. 

3.  Melody  Work. 

Melody  and  rhythm  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  the  preparatory  work 
for  reading  music  at  sight.  Analysis  of  rhythmic  and  melodic  notation 
thru  ear  training  combined  with  visualization  of  the  music  that  is 
heard  and  expressed  should  be  studied.  The  tonic  chord  in  all  its 
positions  with  their  neighboring  tones  and  diatomic  figures,  the  related 
chords  throughout  the  scale,  etc.  This  work  should  first  be  presented  in 
song  form  as  a  whole,  containing  the  problem  to  be  taught,  then 
analyzed  by  phrase  and  phrase  repetition.  This  leads  to  the  entire 
reading  from  familiar  to  unfamiliar  songs  at  sight  with  so-fa  syllables 
or  words. 

For  definition  and  explanation  of  musical  phrase,  figure,  motive, 
sequence,  etc.,  see  Teacher’s  Manual,  Book  I. 

4.  Results. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  following  work  should  be  accomplished: 

1.  Not  less  than  forty  songs  individually,  in  an  artistic  manner. 

2.  Relading  at  sight  any  of  the  work  in  part  one,  two,  three  or  four, 
Book  I. 

3.  Recognition  thru  hearing  in  rhythmic  and  melodic  work  of 
tonic  chord,  sequential  chord,  progression  thru  the  scale,  diatomic 
figures,  etc. 

4.  The  writing  of  tonic  chord,  or  any  part  of  scale. 

5.  Understanding  of  measure,  signatures,  accented  and  unaccented 
beat,  counting  measure  and  why,  understanding  of  note  values  and 
rests,  of  whole,  half,  quarter. 


GRADE  FOUR 


1 .  Rote  Singing. 

In  this  grade  rote  singing  should  continue  as  in  the  previous  grades. 
Most  rote  songs  may  be  taken  from  the  regular  book  assigned  to  the 
grade,  although  for  diversion,  and  as  a  stimulus,  sonlgs  may  be  taught 
from  other  rote  song  books.  A  list  of  these  rote  song  books  is  outlined. 
See  Grade  I. 
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Partial  rote  singing  from  the  regular  song  book  assigned  to  the 
grade  should  be  encouraged,  the  teacher  helping  over  the  difficult 
phrases. 

Good  pronunciation,  enunciation,  and  faithful  interpretation  will 
stimulate  an  interest  in  this  work. 

Note:  For  explanation  of  this  work  read  the  chapter  on  culture. 
“Teachers  Manual,”  Book  II,  page  16. 

Not  less  than  forty  songs  should  be  taught  and  memorized  during 
the  year.  Individual  song  singing  teaches  the  child  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pression.  It  establishes  confidence  and  oreatest  interest  for  the  in¬ 
tellectual  side  of  the  subject. 

Note:  Be  careful  in  this  work,  that  the  voice  is  kept  free,  rather 
soft  but  buoyant,  and  within  his  vocal  register.  Keep  within  the  register 
of  middle  c  to  g  above  the  staff.  The  correct  pitch  and  rhythm  should 
always  be  established  before  he  commences  to  sing.  Standing  or  sitting 
erect  is  necessary  to  good  tone  production. 

The  song  should  be  varied — songs  of  home,  country  and  God,  in¬ 
cluding  nature  songs,  should  be  taught.  Nature  songs  bring  the  child 
closer  to  his  God. 

Study  Singing 

These  songs  are  used  to  teach  new  rhythmic  or  melodic  principles. 
As  all  new  problems,  rhythmic  or  melodic  are  taught  best  through  some 
familiar  song  containing  the  problem  to  be  taught. 

Tone — Time — Theory 

The  problems  to  be  taught  during  the  year  are  given  under  the  above 
headings. 

Tone  or  Melodic  Work: 

The  study  of  the  scale — parts  of  scale  in  diatonic  progression.  See 
“Teacher’s  Manual”  Book  II,  for  these  progressions.  Aprqggio,  or  the 
principle  tones  of  the  scale  “do,  me,  so,  do”,  and  their  active  neighbor¬ 
ing  tones.  Simple  skips  or  intervals  of  thirds,  “do-me;  re-fa;  mi-so.” 
etc.  The  intervals  of  fourth,  as  “do-fa-me;  re-so-fa;  me-la-so,”  etc.  The 
scale  with  its  sharp  and  flat  chromatics,  or  the  intermediate  tones. 

Note:  These  cromatics  or  intermediate  tones  are  taught  first  by 
rote  with  the  neutral  syllable.  Then  by  syllable  name.  Then  from  the 
staff  notation.  Introduction  to  minor  mode  thru  songs  in  this  mode; 
tonal  drills  in  scale  and  parts  of  scale;  also  arpeggio  from  “la.”  Not 
very  much  detail  work  should  be  given  in  this  grade;  rather  seek  the 
melodic  mood  thru  song  work  in  the  minor  mode. 

The  sight  reading  work  is  done  after  the  development  of  each  prob¬ 
lem.  See  monthly  outline  in  “Teacher’s  Manual,”  Book  II. 
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Two-part  music  is  the  ability  to  sing  one  part  at  the  same  time 
one  listens  to  another  part.  Hence  the  preparation  of  two  part  music 
in  simple  phrase  exercises. 

Considerable  ear  training  should  be  done  in  this  work  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  read  from  books. 

1.  Teach  the  children  to  hear  (do)  while  teacher  sings  (mi).  Let 
them  sing  “mi”  while  teacher  sings  “do.” 

2.  Lead  them  to  hear  simple  motives  of  thirds;  first  part  singing 
“do-re-do”  while  second  part  sings  “do-ti-do.”  After  children  are  able 
to  do  this,  continue  with  simple  motives  and  phrases  until  the  hearing 
is  established.  Then  proceed  with  visualization  from  blackboard  and 
finally  to  reading  from  books. 

Time  or  Rhythmic  Work: 

Teach  the  quarter,  half,  dotted  half;  the  eighth  and  dotted  quarter 
note  followed  by  an  eighth  note,  iand  corresponding  rests. 

Combinations  of  these  notes  in  rhythmic  figures  are  *found  in 
“Teacher’s  Manual”  Book  II.  These  should  be  taught  and  applied  in 
reading  from  iboard  and  book. 

Measure  signature  in  quarter  and  eighth  measure  should  be  taught. 
Teach  also  incomplete  measure,  or  music  that  begins  on  unaccented 
beat. 

Theory  Work: 

Study  of  notes  and  their  value  as  found  in  the  familiar  songs. 
Whole,  half,  quarter,  eighth. 

Study  of  the  placing  upper  and  lower  “do”  in  the  nine  common 
keys.  (C  to  E,  and  F  to  A  flat.) 

Study  of  sharps,  flats  and  their  use  in  song.  The  cancel,  as  a 
shap,  a  flat,  as  a  character  to  remove  the  effect  of  either  sharp  or  flat. 

Writing  of  simple  phrases  copied  from  board  and  thru  hearing. 
Teacher  singing  phrases  with  neutral  syllable  “loo”  and  children 
writing  what  is  heard  on  staff. 

Study  of  signs  of  expression  used  in  music. 

Results. 

1.  To  sing  songs  in  one  or  two  part  from  memory,  or  simple 
reading  of  either. 

2.  To  sing  readily  at  sight,  finding  his  own  key,  note  and  pitch 
exercises,  or  songs  within  the  limited  study. 
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3.  To  give  an  interpretation  of  song  work  thru  his  knowledge 
of  words,  music  and  signs  of  expression. 

4.  An  individual  expression  of  any  part  of  the  work. 

GRADE  FIVE 

1 .  Rote  Singing. 

Rote  songs  should  be  taught  in  this  grade  as  in  the  previous  grades. 
Many  of  the  songs  of  previous  year  should  be  reviewed  to  stimulate 
interest  and  the  joy  of  singing.  The  new  rote  songs  from  the  regular 
recitation  book  should  be  studied  with  the  book  in  hands  of  the  pupil. 
Where  the  children  are  able  to  follow  the  music  let  them  do  it.  The 
teacher  should  help  only  over  the  more  difficult  phrases — not  less 
than  thirty  should  be  taught  during  the  year.  Individual  song  singing 
should  be  encouraged.  This  work  will  give  pupil  much  confidence  in 
his  other  music  work. 

The  voice  should  be  taken  care  of.  Do  not  allow  loud,  harsh  sing¬ 
ing.  Keep  within  the  register  of  the  voice,  second  space  a  below  the 
staff,  to  g,  first  added  space  above  the  staff. 

Good  pronunciation,  enunciation  and  a  faithful  interpretation 
should  be  insisted  upon. 

Note:  For  instruction  in  voice  work  read  the  Teacher’s  Manual, 
Book  II,  pp.  16-20,  inclusive. 

For  rote  songs  see  monthly  outline  in  Manual. 

Songs  that  teach  la  love  of  home,  country  and  of  God,  should  be 
taught.  Nature  songs  help  to  teach  a  love  of  God,  the  appreciation 
of  things  around  us. 

Tone — Time — Theory 

The  above  headings  should  be  followed  carefully  as  they  are  the 
basic  work  for  application  in  reading  or  sight  singing.  Sight  reading 
can  only  be  developed  thru  an  understanding  of  the  music  symbols 
or  the  written  page  and  the  power  to  apply  the  drill  work  of  the  three 
“T’s.” 

(a)  Tone 

A  review  of  the  diatone  and  simple  skips  of  the  tone  and  their 
resolutions  should  be  studied;  scale,  parts  of  scale,  sequential  diatonic 
progressions  thru  the  scale,  also  the  simple  skips  of  third,  fourths, 
fifths  and  sixths  with  their  resolutions.  Chromatic  half  steps  should 
be  emphasized  in  simple  progression  and  skips.  The  minor  mode 
should  also  be  studied. 

Note:  A  list  of  the  skips  and  their  resolutions  for  development 
will  be  found  on  pp.  56-58  of  the  Teacher’s  Manual,  Vol.  II.  These  are 
outlined  in  progressive  steps  and  are  carefully  related  to  the  work  in 
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Slight  reading,  both  in  major  and  minor  mode.  These  studies  should  be 
practiced  fUrst  wlith  syllables,  then  with  “loo”  until  the  tones  are  firmly 
fixed  lin  the  mind  of  the  child.  Use  the  rhythmic  figures  found  in 
manual  with  these  tonal  drills  and  be  sure  to  do  much  individual  work. 

Twb-part  singing  and  reading  should  receive  considerable  attention 
in  this  grade.  The  work  begun  in  the  fourth  grade  lin  thlis  work  should 
be  added  to.  The  work  is  outlined  in  the  manual  and  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  closely. 

Establish  the  idea  that  in  two  part  singling  one  must  hear  a  part 
while  he  slings  another  part.  Begin  by  teaching  the  children  to  sing 
one  tone  while  the  teacher  sings  a  tone  a  major  third  above  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Teacher  sings  “do”  while  children  sing  “mi”  then  divide  the 
class  the  one  side  of  the  class  singling  “do”  while  the  other  slings  “mi.” 
Sing  wlith  three  tones  the  same  way,  children  slinging  do-43-do  while 
teacher  sings  do-ti-do.  Again  divide  the  class  and  let  them  sing  each 
part  not  separate  but  together. 

This  work  should  continue  until  children  are  able  to  sing  entire 
phrases  from  blackboard  individually;  not  until  thlis  work  is  accom¬ 
plished  are  the  children  ready  to  sing  from  the  regular  reader. 

It  takes  considerable  time  and  patience  to  accomplish  this  work. 
If  individual  attention  tis  not  given  and  each  child  encouraged  and  led 
to  feel  that  he  can  do  this  work  for  himself,  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  grade  will  be  able  to  do  it.  The  test  of  the  work  is  the  ability 
to  sling  in  pairs,  then  collectively  for  the  joy  of  singing  two-part  song 
or  two-part  syllable  reading.  Much  sight  singing  should  be  done 
throughout  the  year  individually  and  collectively. 

This  work  is  best  accomplished  by  first  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved  and  then  continuous  reading  of  the  music  thru 
several  times  before  stopping  to  correct  the  little  errors  that  may  be 
made.  Give  the  child  the  opportunity  of  finding  and  correcting  his  own 
errors  by  having  him  repeat  the  phrase  or  entire  song  at  least 
three  times;  then  if  errors  are  made  the  teacher  should  call  attention  to 
same  and  let  him  proceed  again. 

(b)  Time.  N 

The  one  beat  tone — two  tones  to  the  beat.  The  dotted  quarter 
followed  by  the  eighth  note  lin  measure  form  thru  the  scale  should  be 
reviewed.  Much  individual  attention  should  be  given  each  child.  Col¬ 
lective  work  without  individual  attention  develops  only  the  leaders  of 
the  class. 

Teach  four  tones  to  the  beat  i*n  connection  wlith  other  tones  as  the 
four  tones  to  the  beat  followed  by  a  quarter  note  beat  and  vice  versa. 
Two  eighth  notes  combined  with  four  tones  to  the  beat  or  four  sixteenth 
notes.  The  corresponding  rests  should  be  taught  with  the  notes. 
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Note:  For  rhythmic  groupings  of  notes  see  Teacher’s  Manual, 
Vol.  II. 

(c)  Theory. 

1.  The  review  of  placing  “do”  in  all  sharp  and  flat  keys  in  the 
major  mode. 

2.  The  study  of  minor  mode  in  relation  to  the  major  mode  and 
placing  of  the  key  note.  The  minor  mode  should  first  Jbe  taught  by 
creating  an  atmosphere  for  the  feeling  thru  songs  of  sadness,  or  brav¬ 
ery,  sturdiness,  etc.,  written  in  the  minor  key.  The  relation  of  major 
scale,  scale  of  brightness,  to  minor  scale,  scale  of  sadness.  Then  to 
the  syllables  of  the  minor  scale  from,  “to”  to  “la.”  Afterwards  intro¬ 
ducing  the  harmonic  minor  scale.  A  review  of  the  pitch  names  of  the 
staff,  first  presenting  as  a  whole;  second,  to  fix  the  names  in  his 
mind,  let  the  pupil  spell  words  on  the  staff  that  are  made  out  of  the 
letters  of  staff,  such  as  baggage,  cabbage,  egg,  bed,  adage,  efface,  etc. 

Let  him  for  a  device  make  up  short  stories  spelling  what  words 
are  applicable  on  short  inserted  staves  and  let  children  place  these 
stories  on  blackboard  and  hlave  them  read  in  class. 

The  writing  and  singing  of  -intervals  of  seconds,  thirds,  fourths, 
fifths  and  sixths  in  various  keys.  Relate  these  pitch  names  to  key¬ 
board  of  piano  either  with  instrument  or  picture  of  keyboard.  Further 
study  of  comparative  measure  as 

2  with  6,  3  and  9  etc. 

4  with  8  4  and  8 

2.  Results. 

Ability : 

1.  To  sing  readly  one  or  two-part  songs  from  memory  or  read 
from  written  page. 

2.  Locate  do  in  all  major  or  minor  keys. 

3.  To  understand  and  write,  thru  hearing,  and  rhythmic  figure 
thru  the  scale  or  to  write  a  phrase  containing  any  of  the  rhythmic  and 
melodic  figures  from  hearing. 

4.  To  have  developed  an  appreciation  of  home,  country  or  reli¬ 
gious  songs  and  compare  our  own  folk  songs  with  those  of  other 
countries. 

5.  To  have  memorized  at  least  forty  songs. 
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GRADE  SIX 

1.  Rote  Singing. 

To  stimulate  further  interest  in  music,  rote  singing  is  continued  in 
this  grade  as  (in  the  preceding  grades.  This  work  not  only  encourages 
the  emotional  but  also  the  intellectual  side  o'f  pupils  life.  Songs  of 
home,  country  and  God  including  nature  songs  should  form  a  large 
part  of  the  work.  He  should  be  required  to  memorize  several  national 
songs,  several  of  the  best  American  Folk  songs,  and  several  of  the  best 
religious  songs.  Two-part  songs  should  be  encouraged  in  this  grade 
which  (is  only  the  application  of  the  two-part  work  of  the  year  previous. 
While  many  of  these  songs  may  be  found  in  the  regular  study  book 
assigned  to  the  grade,  other  rote  song  books  along  this  line  are  of  great 
value.  “The  Americanization  Song  Book”  published  by  McKinley 
Muslic  Co.,  Chicago,  is  a  very  valuable  book.  It  contalins  songs  that 
are  of  especial  value  not  only  our  own  songs,  but  songs  of  other 
countries.  Teach  at  least  thirty  songs  during  the  year. 

2.  Time — Tone — Theory. 

1.  Tone. 

A  continuation  of  the  sequential  studies  correlated  to  the  sight 
reading  work  in  major  and  minor  keys  as  outlined  in  the  Teacher’s 
Manual,  Vol.  II,  should  be  taught.  A  review  of  the  previous  year’s 
work  in  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  and  sixths  with  their  resolutions  will 
stimulate  an  interest  for  further  development. 

Review  of  minor  scale  in  normal  and  harmonic  mode.  Teach  the 
melodic  minor  scale. 

Review  of  scale  and  its  chromatic  half  step.  Teach  three  ascending 
chromatic  tones. 

Teach  the  introduction  of  three  part  singing.  This  is  done  by  first 
slinging  rounds  in  three  parts,  children  taught  to  listen  to  each  part 
while  singing.  Second  step,  let  children  sing  two  tones  of  a  chord  the 
teacher  adding  the  lowest  tone  after  establishing  the  fact  that  three 
tones  are  heard  which  harmonize.  Drill  on  chords  in  simple  phrases  as 
do — do — do — ti — do  so — la — so — so — so  m)i — fa — mi — re — mi 

frequently.  Change  parts  after  drills.  After  several  drills  in  this 
work  children  are  ready  to  read  from  books  in  simple  three-part  har¬ 
mony. 

Note:  Children  in  this  grade  should  not  be  assigned  parts,  but 
frequent  change  of  parts  is  necessary. 

The  study  of  nearly  related  keys  or  modulating  from  one  key  to  an¬ 
other  part  which  is  in  the  same  scale. 

For  reference  see  Teacher’s  Manual,  Vol.  II. 
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2.  Time  or  Rhythmic  Work. 

Review  of  scales  from  various  pitches  with  the  rhythmic  figures 
as  outlined  din  manual.  Rhythmic  combinations  of  quarter  and  elighth 
notes,  dotted  quarter  and  eighth  notes,  quarters  and  triplets,  quarters 
and  sixteenths,  dotted  eighths  followed  by  sixteenths,  etc.  and  vice 
versa. 

N'Oite:  For  rythmic  figures  to  be  taught  $ee  Manual  Vol.  II. 

Review  comparative  measure  of  2-4  with  6-8  measure,  3-4  with 
9-8  measure,  4-4  with  12-8  measure. 

Note:  Be  sure  that  the  children  understand  measure  signature, 
the  number  of  counts  in  each  measure  and  the  value  of  the  lower, 

3.  Theory. 

Thlis  work  is  very  essential  in  this  grade  because  much  individual 
expression  of  what  the  pupil  knows  is  written  out  on  paper  thereby 
giving  the  teacher  opportunity  to  find  out  how  much  of  the  work  the 
pupil  understands  and  the  pupil  to  give  reasons  for  what  he  knows  by 
expressing  on  paper  music  symbols. 

The  major  and  minor  scale  keys  should  be  reviewed  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  in  steps  and  half  steps. 

Writing  the  major  scales  with  and  without  signatures  first  in 
sharps,  second  in  flats. 

Note:  Before  this  work  is  taken  up  the  explanations  of  why 
sharps  and  flats  are  used  as  key  signatures  must  be  understood. 

After  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mlajor  scales  and  a  working 
aural  knowledge  of  the  miin'or  scale  in  its  three  forms,  normal,  harmonic, 
and  melodic,  proceed  to  write  them  in  all  minor  keys. 

Continue  with  song  structure  according  to  phrase,  motive,  simi¬ 
lar,  and  dissimiliar  phrases,  etc.  Teach  the  children  to  have  “seeing 
ears  and  hearing  eyes.” 

Continue  ear  training  in  simple  chords  and  their  resolution.  Through 
the  use  of  active  and  passive  tones  of  the  scale. 

Note:  A  model  of  this  work  is  given  under  tone  problems. 

Study  of  musical  terms  as  outlined  in  Manual  Volume  II.  This 
work  is  indispensible  to  interpretative  reading  or  singing. 

Note:  After  definitions  are  learned  make  them  part  of  your  daily 
vocabulary  in  music. 

If  you  want  the  pupils  to  sing  softly  use  the  word  “piano”  and 
expect  the  same  from  the  children. 
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Sight  Singing. 

Much  sight  reading  should  be  done  in  this  grade  as  lin  other  grades. 
We  learn  to  do  by  doing.  When  reading  is  the  subject  have  the  child¬ 
ren  read ;  do  not  theorize  on  a  reading  lesson.  Not  only  one-part  music, 
but  two-part  singing  or  reading  should  have  /its  part  in  the  reading 
lesson.  The  pages  for  reading  are  outlined  for  all  grades  in  the 
Teacher’s  Manuals,  consequently  this  work  should  be  followed  month 
by  month  as  outlined. 

Results. 

1.  The  establishment  of  three-part  singing. 

2.  A  working  knowledge  of  major  and  minor  scales. 

3.  An  understanding  of  all  rhythmic  and  melodic  problems. 

4.  Ability  to  read  readily,  at  sight,  two-part  singing. 

5.  An  appreciation  and  understanding  of  good  music.. 

ART 

Texts  for  Teachers: 

Horne — Devotees  and  Their  Shrines. 

Teacher’S  Manual  Industrial  Art  Textbooks. 

Art  Textbooks: 

Basal,  for  pupils: 

Carpenter’s  Stoities  Pictures  Tell.. 

Supplementary  for  pupils:  Industrial  Art  Textbooks  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV. 

I  Introduction : 

The  purpose  of  art  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  beautiful  and 
to  create  a  desire  in  the  pupil  to  do  original  work  in  the  best  manner 
of  which  he  lis  eapiable.  The  pupil  should  begin  with  such  work  as  he 
has  capacity  to  perform.  Originality  and  inventiveness  are  Import¬ 
ant  factors  in  the  progress  of  art  study,  and  should  be  encouraged. 
Copy  work,  since  lit  lacks  creative  spirit,  is  not  art  in  the  true  sense. 

The  course  is  planned  for  the  majority  of  children  and  is  within 
the  reach  of  those  of  no  special  ability  rather  than  'for  the  few  with 
special  talent.  For  the  average  child,  the  purpose  is  first  of  all  self 
expression  and  the  cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature 
and  fine  arts  (architecture,  applied  design,  painting,  and  sculpture) 
with  technical  skill  as  a  means  for  greater  and  richer  expression. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  appreciate  good  taste  aesthetically,  especial¬ 
ly  in  regards  to  the  things  which  constitute  the  immediate  environment. 
Through  nature  trips,  exhibits,  photographs,  beautifully  illustrated 
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children’s  books,  best  modern  prints,  plictures,  art  clubs,  trips  to  artis¬ 
tic  homes,  gardens,  and  stores,  the  teacher  can  develop  the  aesthetic 
tastes  of  the  child. 

The  school  room  litself  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  and  children 
as  a  real  problem  in  interior  decoration,  making  it  harmonious  in  color, 
simple  in  arrangement  and  uncluttered  by  useless  maps,  charts, 
smiall  pictures,  gaudy  paper  and  chalk  decorations.  They  can  make 
the  room  neat,  cheerful,  with  artistically  arranged  flowers,  (interesting 
pictures,  and  childrens’  work  correctly  hung. 

The  art  for  special  times  such  as  Valentine  Day,  Hallowe’en, 
Christmas,  or  Easter  may  be  introduced  for  a  day  or  so  when  the 
children  desire  it.  The  making  of  posters,  cards,  etc.,  may  be  taken 
up  whenever  there  is  a  real  demand.  Illustrations  may  be  made  when 
other  subjects  offer  opportunity  for  them. 

Art  should  become  a  vital,  necessary  occupation  in  life.  “Art  is 
the  best  way  of  doing  anything.”  Ability  to  draw  easily  and  well  on 
the  blackboard  is  a  power  which  every  teacher  of  children  should  cul¬ 
tivate.  Such  drawing  is  a  language  w'hiqh  never  fails  to  hold  atten¬ 
tion  and  awaken  delighted  Interest.  A  teacher  cannot  expect  to  teach 
drawing  successfully  without  a  good  knowledge  of  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing,  and  she  should  surround  herself  with  every  available  help.  Ex¬ 
ample  is  the  most  effective  means  of  'teaching  drawing.  The  teacher 
rqust  lead,  not  push;  must  draw,  not  talk.  She  can  show  how  it  is 
best  done  by  doing  rather  than  explaining.  The  subjects  must  not 
be  so  difficult  as  to  discourage  the  child. 

II.  General  Objectives  and  Suggestive  Subject  Matter. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Materials : 

Clay,  manila  and  colored  construction  paper,  tissue  paper,  scis¬ 
sors,  A^ax  and  chalk  crayons,  paste.  For  picture  study  Carpenter’s 
Stories  Pictures  Tell,  Book  I  in  hands  of  teacher. 

1.  Observation  of  surroundings  and  of  objects  in  nature  and 
their  shapes. 

2.  Relation  of  the  circle,  the  eclipse,  and  the  oval  to  nature  ob¬ 
jects.  Have  children  gather  things  and  compare  thdir  shapes  with 
these  geometric  shapes.  Draw  things  that  fit  into  circles,  etc.  Use 
a  button  to  make  circles. 

3.  Teach  proper  care  of  materials;  the  placing  of  them  on  desks; 
directions,  such  >as,  left,  right,  top,  bottom,  under  and  over,  left  to 
right,  front  to  back,  etc. 

4.  Draw  leaves  and  grasses  with  colored  crayons.  These  are 
done  flat,  no  light  and  shadow. 
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5.  Make  borders  with  dots  and  dashes. 

6.  Make  design  with  cut-out  circular  papers.  Change  the  cut¬ 
outs  to  flowers  by  cutting  the  edges. 

7.  Make  simple  basket  and  simple  box. 

8.  Make  color  chart  of  three  primary  colors.  Also  Japanese 
lanterns  of  tissue  paper. 

II.  Understanding  and  Appreciation  of  six  Masterpiece  Pictures. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Materials  same  as  first.  Carpenter’s  Stories  Pictures  Tell  in  hands 
of  teachers. 

I.  Conversational  lesson  about  action.  Games  and  action  poses 
illustrated.  Teacher  to  make  action  lines  on  board.  Straight  line 
means  in  action;  oblique  line  means  action;  vertical  line  means  repose. 

2.  Teach  making  of  action  figures  with  simple  lines  .  Make 
action  figure  of  “Bobby  and  Fido.” 

3.  Draw  action  figures  in  colored  crayon  lines.  Illustrate  run¬ 
ning,  jumping,  throwing,  etc. 

4.  Draw  toys  'in  outline  with  crayon  on  white  paper.  Use  toys 
with  shapes  that  can  be  drawn  in  the  flat.  Study  sizes  of  parts. 

5.  Make  simple  borders  with  squares  and  parts  of  squares  add¬ 
ed  to  crayon  lines. 

6.  Cut  out  travel  pictures  and  mount. 

7.  Simple  story  to  be  read  by  teacher.  Children  to  illustrate  it 
with  action  figures. 

8.  Conversational  lesson  regarding  the  seasons. 

9.  Teach  the  drawing  of  simple  trees  with  crayon.  Show  pic¬ 
tures.  Speak  of  the  horizon. 

10.  Draw  landscape  on  boiard,  children  to  use  their  gray  paper 
and  black  and  white  crayon  in  reproducing  this.  Fill  in  both  sky  and 
foreground,  using  trees  in  space  below  horizon.  Landscapes  to  be 
correlated  to  lessons. 

II.  Draw  flowers  and  leaves  wiith  white  and  black  crayons,  on 
gray  paper.  Repeat  them  with  light  and  dark  colored  crayons  on 
dark  paper. 

12.  Cut  out  simple  forms  of  animals  from  light  and  dark  paper. 
Mount  on  suitable  background. 
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13.  Cut  out  flat  paper  baskets  and  mount,  pasting  paper  flat 
flowers  with  basket. 

14.  Weave  paper  mats.  Decorate  with  crayon  marks. 

15.  Cut  paper  mats  'and  borders  from  folded  paper.  Use  as 
decorations  for  other  things. 

16.  Model  with  clay  or  modeling  wax,  making  round  objects  and 
flat  objects.  Make  birds  and  animals  to  place  on  tree  twigs  for  sand 
table. 

17.  Draw  objects  and  toys  with  white  and  black  crayon  on  gray 
paper.  Draw  the  same  in  colors  on  white  paper. 

18.  Draw  straight  line  trees  on  geometric  paper. 

19.  Cut  out  from  patterns  paper  animals  that  will  stand  up. 

20.  Color  paper  animals  with  crayons. 

21.  Make  flat  paper  bowls  and  flowers.  Use  colored  paper. 

22.  Make  paper  baskets  and  boxes  and  decorate  in  colors. 

Careful  study  of  eight  pictures  from  text. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Materials  same  as  for  first  and  second,  also  charcoal.  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  Stories  Pictures  Tell  Book  III.  In  hands  of  pupils. 

1.  Show  good  pictures,  and  let  children  tell  of  beautiful  things 
and  places  they  saw  during  vacation. 

2.  Let  children  tear  from  paper,  using  as  subjects  some  of  the 
things  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  schoolroom. 

3.  Cut  a  bird  and  an  animal  from  white  paper  and  mount  on 
black  paper.  Do  the  same  with  black  paper  and  mount  on  white. 

4.  Draw  simple  subjects  within  six  geometric  forms. 

5.  Make  designs  from  cut-out  paper  shapes. 

6.  Cut  out  an  alphabet  from  folded  squares,  each  pupil  to  cut 
out  two  letters. 

7.  Cut  out  name  in  alphabet  and  mount. 

8.  Make  simple  objects  in  colored  crayon,  with  some  shading. 

9.  Make  colored  crayon  drawings  from  flowers. 

10.  Cut  snowflakes  from  folded  paper. 

11.  Make  an  A.  B.  C.  booklet. 
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12.  Illustrate  A.  B.  C.  booklet  with  simple  object  drawing. 

13.  Make  a  paper  model  for  an  action  figure,  teacher  to  supply 
hectograph  outlines. 

14.  Children  to  make  action  figure  drawings  to  illustrate  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  or  literature  lesson. 

15.  Conversational  lesson  on  trees  and  their  shapes.  Show  re¬ 
lation  of  trees  to  six  geometric  shapes. 

16.  Pupils  to  draw  trees  within  simple  shapes. 

17.  Make  Noah’s  ark  and  animals. 

18.  Model  objects  from  square  forms. 

19.  Cut  out  stars.  Five  and  six  point. 

20.  Braided  May  or  Christmas  baskets. 

Careful  study  of  seven  pictures  and  the  artists  from  text. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Materials  same  as  third,  also  water  colors.  Carpenter’s  Stories 
Pictures  Tell,  Book  IV,  in  hands  of  pupils. 

1.  Conversational  lesson  on  brush  work,  paints,  and  use  of 
colors.  Care  of  brushes. 

2.  Practice  in  use  of  brushes  and  paints. 

3.  Practice  in  mixing  of  colors. 

4.  Silhouettes  of  simples  objects  with  brush. 

5.  Simple  water  color  landscapes. 

6.  Dividing  of  squares  into  designs. 

7.  Brush  lines  on  square  designs. 

8.  Coloring  of  square  designs. 

9.  Painting  of  flowers  in  water  colors. 

10.  Intermediate  colors. 

11.  Conversational  lesson  on  Japanese  brush  drawings.  Show 
examples  if  possible. 

12.  Brush  practice  from  leaves  and  plant  forms  in  silhouette. 

13.  Brush  practice  in  three  values,  light,  dark,  and  middle  tones. 

14.  Brush  practice  in  use  of  white  paint  with  dark  on  gray  board. 

15.  Brush  practice  of  simple  brush  lettering. 
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16.  Still  life  objects  in  water  colors. 

17.  Illustrate  poems. 

18.  Window  curtain  problem. 

19.  Wax  stencil  work. 

20.  Stick-printed  designs. 

21.  Make  simple  mats  and  baskets  of  rafia  and  reed  or  grass. 
Careful  study  of  eight  pictures  and  the  artists  from  text. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Materials  same  as  for  fourth  grade.  Carpenter’s  Stories  Pic¬ 
tures  Tell,  Book  V,  in  hands  of  pupils. 

1.  Give  lesson  on  birds.  Their  colors  and  forms,  correlated 
with  nature  study. 

2.  Lesson  on  drawing  birds.  Characteristic  lines. 

3.  Lesson  on  brush  drawing  of  birds,  based  on  the  oval. 

4.  Make  borders  and  all-over  patterns  by  pasting  down  these 
cut-outs. 

5.  Dark  and  light  bird  and  animal  designs  on  gray  paper. 

6.  Make  simple  paper  and  wooden  animals. 

7.  Line  sketches  with  brush  from  animal  pictures. 

8.  Abbreviated  line  drawings  of  bird  and  anlimlals.  Refer  to 
Japanese  brush  pictures. 

9.  Sketches  in  dark  and  light  crayons  from  birds  and  animals. 

10.  Make  borders  and  all-over  patterns  by  pasting  down  these 
cut-outs  and  add  brush  marks  between  figures  to  fill  in. 

11.  Make  an  animal  poster  with  lettering.  Cross  stitch  birds  and 
animals  on  cloth. 

12.  Stencil  birds  or  animals  on  cloth. 

13.  Model  from  live  bird  or  animal. 

14.  Complimentary  colors  and  intensities. 

Careful  study  of  eight  pictures  and  the  artists  from  text. 
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SIXTH  GRADE. 

Material  same  as  fifth.  Carpenter’s  Stories  Pictures  Tell,  Book 
VI,  in  hands  of  pupils. 

1.  Lessons  on  different  lines.  Illustrate  accented  lines. 

2.  Pupils  to  draw  from  grasses  and  plants  in  pencil. 

3.  Pupils  to  draw  from  still  life  objects  in  accented  lines.  Give 
memory  work. 

4.  Design  simple  motifs  from  flowers. 

5.  Design  motifs  to  fill  six  geometric  shapes  from  one  flower. 

6.  Make  rosettes  from  black  and  white. 

7.  Make  several  sheets  from  lettering. 

8.  Make  sheet  of  flower  motifs  in  color  with  black  outline. 

9.  Make  rosettes  in  colors.  Apply  with  stencil. 

10.  Practice  in  memory  drawing  from  objects. 

11.  Draw  objects  in  different  positions. 

12.  Draw  curved  surfaces  of  objects  at  different  heights. 

13.  Draw  square  objects  at  different  angles. 

14.  Make  selected  arrangement  in  flat  tones. 

15.  Compass  practice  in  making  circles  and  arcs. 

16.  Make  compass  designs. 

17.  Make  light  and  dark  drawings  of  objects  on  dark  paper. 
Call  attention  to  shapes  and  locations  of  high  lights. 

18.  Teach  value  and  notion  of  color. 

Note:  All  problems  are  to  be  varied  as  teachers’  work  requires. 
Other  problems  may  be  substituted  for  those  given  in  the  above  out¬ 
line. 

Careful  study  of  eight  pictures  and  the  artists  from  text. 

III.  Interests  and  Standards  of  Attainment  in  Drawing. 

GRADE  I. 

In  this  grade  in  interest  in  the  appreciation  of  simple  orderly 
and  rhythmic  arrangements  of  line  and  form  become  apparent. 

1.  An  established  habit  of  using  drawing  as  a  means  of  narra¬ 
tive  expression  in  which  the  drawings  may  serve  to  suggest  ideas  and 
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to  sustain  the  narrative  rather  than  to  represent  correctly  any  facts 
of  appearance  that  do  not  contribute  directly  to  the  action  of  the 
story. 

2.  A  representation  of  the  main  characteristics  of  selected  ob¬ 
jects  sufficiently  well  drawn  to  make  the  drawing  readily  recognizable. 
These  objects  are  to  be  so  learned  that  they  can  be  drawn  from  mem¬ 
ory. 

a.  Human  figure — Ability  to  indicate  the  human  figure  in 
any  simple  position,  using  merely  the  action  lines.  These  may  be 
filled  out  when  desired. 

b.  Animals  and  birds — Ability  to  draw  readily  from  memory 
five  or  six  animals’  forms  and  four  or  five  birds’  forms  with  a 
fair  degree  of  correctness. 

c.  Plants — Representation  of  simple  plant  growing  in  the 
roofn. 

d.  Constructed  forms.  Drawling  and  cutting  certain  shapes  of 
objects  used  in  the  illustration  of  subject  matter  which  will  serve 
in  later  grades  as  a  basis  for  other  forms. 

e.  Representation  in  a  simple  way  of  the  landscape  necessary 
for  the  setting  of  the  stories  used  for  illustration — trees,  sky,  land 
and  water. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  simple  decorative  arrangement. 

a.  Ability  to  arrange  one  or  two  units  of  design  within  a 
given  area,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  spaces  into  which  the  area 
is  thus  divided  shall  be  pleasing. 

b.  Ability  to  mount  work  so  that  the  margins  are  pleasing. 

c.  A  feeling  for  rhythm  in  a  'border.  The  making  of  rhy¬ 
thmic  borders  by  repeating  a  unit  free  hand  to  count. 

d.  Simple  arrangement  of  elements  in  a  composition,  in 
order  to  tell  the  story  adequately. 

e.  Ability  to  print  and  cut  simple  straight  lined  letters. 

4.  Free  use  of  Color  in  all  work. 

a.  Recognition  of  six  chief  colors — red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet. 

b.  Pleasing  application  of  a  single  spot  of  bright  color  on 
white,  black  or  gray. 

GRADE  TWO 

In  the  second  grade  the  predominating  interest  is  still  narrative. 
There  is  more  of  a  tendency  to  get  the  symbols  of  the  story  repre¬ 
sented  with  more  likeness  in  order  to  tell  the  story  more  adequately. 
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The  interest  in  representing  more  definitely  particular  objects 
and  effects  is  increased  during  this  year. 


There  is  an  increased  interest  in  good  arrangement  of  line  and 
form. 


Standards  of  Attainment 


1.  Narrative  drawing  in  which  improvement  is  evident  from  the 
systematic  study  of  selected  forms. 

2.  A  definite  list  of  animal  and  bird  forms  and  also  a  few  objects 
related  to  the  stories  selected  for  study,  which  all  the  children  can 
draw  at  the  board  or  on  paper  freely  from  memory. 

a.  Human  figures — Action  lines,  with  ability  to  show  bend  at 
elbows  and  knees.  These  action  lines  could  be  filled  out  so  as  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  figure. 

ib.  Animals  and  bird  forms — Drawing,  cutting  and  molding 
of  the  same  animals  and  birds  used  in  the  previous  year,  but  with 
more  nearly  correct  shape.  Several  new  animal  and  bird  forms 
are  learned. 

c.  Plants — Ability  to  make  sketches  that  can  be  recognized  of 
the  common  spring  and  fall  flowers  and  leaves.  More  elaborate 
drawing  of  the  trees  learned  previously  and  an  addition  of  several 
new  tree  shapes.  Drawing  of  many  kinds  of  bulbs  before  planting, 
then  the  drawing  of  the  plants  after  they  bloom. 

d.  Constructed  forms — The  forms  already  learned  drawn  with 
more  detail,  and  other  forms  added  to  these, — Bedouin  tent,  stone 
kettle,  weapons  of  the  cave  man,  etc.  Making  of  baskets  and  boxes. 

e.  Landscape — Continued  use  of  the  landscapes  studied  in 
Grade  I,  with  other  types  added;  for  example,  the  desert  land¬ 
scape. 


3.  An  increased  appreciation  of  decorative  arrangement. 

a.  The  invention  of  decorative  units,  and  the  use  of  the 
shapes  of  the  common  objects  around  the  room,  as  units  in  borders. 
Border  lines  used. 

b.  Work  mounted  with  increased  attention  to  pleasing  re¬ 
lation  of  margins  and  spaces. 

c.  Increased  attention  to  good  composition  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  for  other  school  work. 

d.  Ability  to  print  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  using  straight 
lined  letters. 

4.  Free  use  of  color  in  all  illustration  and  design. 
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5.  Pictures, 
artists. 


Recognition  of  seven  or  eight  new  pictures  and 

GRADE  THREE 


The  interest  here  is  still  largely  narrative,  but  the  children  of 
their  own  accord  devote  much  more  attention  to  making  the  drawing 
conform  to  the  actual  appearance  of  the  object. 

Standards  of  Attainment 

1.  Narrative  drawing  increasingly  expressive. 

a.  In  the  characteristics  of  forms  used. 


b.  In  the  effect  of  distance,  different  positions,  actions,  elab¬ 
orations  of  detail,  etc.  Children  should  now  be  able  to  gather  from 
pictures  and  .descriptions  considerable  material  for  use  in  their 
illustration  of  given  themes. 


2.  Ability : 

a.  To  draw  the  human  figure  from  imagination  so  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  any  attitude  or  action,  even  though  the  drawling  is  crude. 

b.  To  draw  a  list  of  bird  and  animal  forms  from  memory  so 
as  to  show  not  only  the  general  characteristics  of  form  but  particu¬ 
lar  details,  such  as  the  shape  of  bill,  head,  legs,  the  characteristic 
markings,  etc.,  which  distinguish  one  species  from  another. 

c.  To  draw  several  plants  with  much  more  correctness  of 
proportions  and  growth  than  was  attainable  in  the  previous  year, 
ailso  parts  of  plants  to  show  some  of  the  more  important  details 
of  form,  for  example,  leaves  and  flowers. 

d.  To  represent  objects  involving  right  angles  and  straight 
lines  with  proper  relations  of  vertical,  horizontal,  and  parallel; 
to  sketch  these  relations  in  long  lines  drawn  at  arms  length  on  the 
board,  and  also  on  paper. 

e.  To  represent  simply  a  few  constructed  objects,  such  as 
houses,  boats,  trains,  utensils,  etc. 

f.  To  represent  some  typical  landscape  of  different  countries 
— Japan,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Holland.  This  involves  mountains 
and  tree  forms. 

3.  Increased  appreciation  of  and  ability  to  use  rhythmic  arrange¬ 
ments  and  pleasing  space  relations. 

a.  Ability  to  make  well  spaced  borders  and  surface  patterns 
by  free  hand  repetition  of  units. 

b.  Ability  to  adapt  combinations  of  lines  or  shapes  of  objects 
for  use  in  design,  as  in  previous  grades,  but  in  a  better  decorative 
style. 
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c.  Ability  to  conventionalize  familiar  forms  on  cross-sec¬ 
tioned  paper. 

4.  Use  of  color  in  all  work  where  it  is  appropriate  for  more  ade¬ 
quate  description  or  for  decoration. 

a.  Recognition  of  different  tones  of  one  color,  for  example, 
reds  which  differ  from  the  red  of  a  given  sample. 

b.  Ability  to  match  color  exactly  by  samples. 

c.  Enough  skill  in  the  use  of  crayons  to  produce  the  effect 
needed  )in  representing  different  types  of  landscape  in  illustration 
of  themes. 

d.  Use  of  color  in  connection  with  design,  ability  to  make 
pleasing  combination  of  mixed  colors,  blue  igreens,  yellow  greens, 
etc.  with  black  and  white. 

5.  Picture  study.  Recognition  of  eight  new  pictures  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  life  of  the  artists. 

GRADE  FOUR 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  interest  in  the  correctness  of  representa¬ 
tion  is  such  that  the  children  are  no  'longer  satisfied  with  their  crude 
drawings  but  demand  better  results.  They  work  for  more  exact  and 
detailed  representation  of  objects  and  effects  of  appearance  along  with 
the  story  telling  impulse.  They  are  also  interested  in  symbols  used 
in  a  decorative  way,  as,  squared  paper  design,  weaving,  etc.  All  of 
these  interests  are  necessary  and  should  be  used  as  follows: 

1.  in  more  detailed  study  of  characteristics. 

2.  In  representing  the  appearance  of  object  in  different  posi¬ 
tion. 

3.  In  representing  proportions  and  space  relations  correctly. 

4.  In  constructive  and  diagrammatic  drawing  of  a  simple  sort. 

5.  In  conventiionlalization  of  familiar  forms. 

6.  In  pleasing  relation  of  lines  and  spaces. 

7.  In  new  style  of  technique  made  possible  through  the  use 
of  water  color  for  the  first  time  and  in  the  suggestions  which  come 
from  studying  pictures  to  see  how  others  have  obtained  effects.  The 
interest  in  obtaining  particular  effect  of  foreshortening  and  appear¬ 
ance  in  different  positions  is  increased  during  this  year.  This  results 
in  experimentation  in  the  drawiinig  of  objects  and  simple  groups  of 
objects  in  order  to  learn  how  to  produce  these  effects.  Relative  pro¬ 
portion  and  space  relations  also  become  matters  of  interest.  The  use 
of  water  color  increases  the  pleasure  in  representation. 
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Standards  of  Attainment. 

1.  Increased  ability  to  gather  from  textbooks  and  pictures  ma¬ 
terial  for  illustrating  a  given  theme. 

2.  Ability  to  draw  with  considerable  detail,  to  model  in  the  round, 
to  represent  in  different  positidns,  and  to  sketch  rapidly  with  expres¬ 
sive  general  effects  seven  or  eight  birds  and  animals;  to  represent 
leaves  and  flowers  in  different  positions  including  effects  of  fore¬ 
shortening,  to  sketch  objects  .in  good  general  proportion;  to  represent 
readily  landscapes  of  different  kinds  of  mountains,  trees,  or  shore 
line;  to  draw  the  human  figure  in  any  position  with  fairly  good  pro¬ 
portions. 

3.  Ability: 

a.  To  appreciate  and  increasing  power  to  apply  the  principles 
of  good  spacing. 

b.  To  make  conventionalized  decorative  units  from  familiar 
forms. 

c.  To  make  pleasing  line  borders  with  appropriate  units  at  the 
corners. 

d.  To  print  readily  with  single-lined  letters  and  to  flit  words 
pleasingly  into  given  spaces. 

4.  To  use  color  freely  in  all  work,  water  color  being  used  as 
well  as  crayons. 

5.  To  match  any  color  with  water  color  as  well  as  with  samples. 

6.  To  make  flat  washes  of  light  tones  over  given  areas  •  us'ing 
one  color  with  black  or  white. 

7.  Knowledge  of  seven  or  eight  new  masterpieces  of  art,  also  of 
the  artist. 


GRADE  FIVE 

In  this  grade  the  interests  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  become  wider  and  more 
inclusive  >as  general  experience  of  the  children  lis  increased.  In¬ 
dividual  topics  are  worked  out  with  more  initiative,  each  child  select¬ 
ing  the  material  which  wiill  enable  him  to  make  the  best  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  subject  in  which  he  is  especially  interested. 

Standards  of  Attainments 

Some  training  in  systematic  gathering  of  data  from  textbooks, 
pictures,  and  objects,  for  illustrating  a  given  theme. 
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Ability: 

1.  To  draw  'and  model  from  memory  the  round  wlit'h  considerable 
detail,  and  to  represent  lin  different  positions,  and  to  sketch  rapidly  two 
or  three  selected  birds  and  animals  in  addition  to  those  learned  in 
previous  grades. 

2.  To  represent  leaves  and  flowers  in  different  positions.  To 
study  out  effects  of  foreshortening  by  means  of  shadows,  pictures, 
observation  of  nature,  etc. 

3.  To  sketch  objects  in  good  general  proportion  and  to  sketch 
simple  groups  of  two  objects  to  show  the  relative  proportion  cor¬ 
rectly. 

4.  To  represent  the  human  figure  in  any  position  with  good  pro¬ 
portions,  and  with  more  careful  drawing  of  details  than  before,  that 
is,  hand,  head,  and  feet. 

5.  To  represent  most,  of  the  common  types  of  landscape,  either 
with  water  color,  crayon  or  on  the  blackboard  with  chalk. 

6.  To  recognize  and  appreciate  a  good  design  and  tell  wherein 

it  is  good;  to  make  all  drawings  more  or  less  decorative  in  character. 

<0 

7.  To  conventionalize  by  means  of  squared  paper,  cross  stitch, 

weaving,  or  otherwise,  any  familiar  form  for  decorative  use,  using 

several  lines  of  varying  widths,  and  to  interlace  these  lines  in  turning 

corners,  so  that  the  effect  will  be  pleasing  and  harmonious. 

8.  To  make  line  borders. 

9.  To  print  rapidly  and  well,  using  the  single-lined  letters,  and 
to  fit  several  words  into  a  given  space,  also  to  fit  two  or  three  letters 
into  a  given  figure,  and  to  make  simple  initial  letters. 

10.  To  use  water  colors  and  crayons  with  freedom  and  con¬ 

fidence. 

11.  To  match  any  given  color  with  water  color  or  crayon  and  to 
select  readily  those  pigments  which,  when  mixed,  will  produce  the 
desired  tone. 

12.  To  make  flat  washes,  with  special  emphasis  upon  dark 

washes. 

13.  To  recognize  and  know  eight  new  pictures  with  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  life  of  the  artist. 

14.  An  understanding  of  the  terms  “value”  and  “hue.” 
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GRADE  SIX 

In  the  sixth  grade  there  is  usually  a  great  willingness  to  work 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  and  with  a  sustained  purpose  in  order 
to  secure  the  exact  result  desired.  While  the  interest  in  narrative 
drawing  is  as  strong  as  in  the  lower  grades,  yet  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  exact  drawing  of  each  detail  of  composition. 
Children  will  often  report  upon  good  and  bad  points  of  the  wall  paper, 
rugs,  furniture,  etc.  found  at  home  and  other  surroundings. 

Standards  of  Attainment 

Training  in  gathering  data  from  pictures,  objects,  etc.,  by  means 
of  collections  of  notes  and  sketches  for  illustrating  a  given  topic. 

Ability: 

1.  To  draw  from  memory  animals  and  bird  forms  with  knowledge 
which  is  constantly  being  increased  by  nature  study. 

2.  To  represent  plant  forms  and  trees  with  more  expression  of 
individual  character  and  structure: 

(•a)  With  rapid  brush  strokes  \in  color. 

(b)  With  careful  pencil  drawing. 

(c)  With  flat  tones  of  color  over  pencil  drawing. 

3.  To  sketch  objects  in  good  general  proportions. 

4.  To  draw  groups  of  two  or  three  objects  in  good  relative  pro¬ 
portions  and  in  different  positions. 

5.  To  draw  constructed  objects,  rectilinear  and  curvilinear,  with 
some  feeling  for  structure,  for  sequence  of  lines,  and  for  the  varying 
appearances  caused  by  changes  of  position. 

6.  To  represent,  in  addition  to  types  of  landscape  already  learned, 
the  most  common  forms  of  tropical  landscape,  for  example,  jungle 
regions,  deserts. 

7.  To  draw  the  human  figure  in  action  with  good  general  pro¬ 
portions,  and  with  more  careful  representation  of  shapes  of  hands, 
feet,  legs,  arms,  etc. 

8.  To  make  decorative  interpretation  of  animal  and  plant  forms, 
with  more  appreciation  of  beauty  of  line. 

9.  To  formulate  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
all  good  design. 

10.  To  make  symbols  and  monograms  of  letters. 

11.  To  make  borders  of  geometric  units;  also  decorative  units 
from  geometric  shapes,  cutting  corners  and  sides. 
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12.  To  use  water  colors  and  crayons  in  illustrative  work  and 
design. 

13.  To  make  five  values  of  a  color,  and  to  place  any  color  as  to 
its  hue  and  value. 


14.  To  combine  light  and  dark  with  a  pleasing  result. 

15.  To  recognize  and  discuss  eight  new  pictures,  also  the  life 
of  artist  who  painted  them. 

SEAT  WORK 


I. 


The  child  already  loves  to  see 
What  wonders  human  hands  can  do; 
Raise  this  into  activity 
That  he  may  be  a  maker,  too. 


Principles  Governing  Seat  Work. 


— Froebel. 


1.  It  must  have  motive. 


2.  It  must  have  a  social  significance  so  that  the  child  derives 
pleasure  through  doing. 


3.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  child. 

4.  It  must  appeal  to  his  present  interests. 


5.  It  should  stimulate  him  to  observe  and  image  clearly  some¬ 
thing  he  has  seen. 

6.  It  must  show  progress  both  in  the  child’s  power  of  attack  and 
in  solving  problems  that  grow  out  of  daily  work. 

7.  Child  must  achieve  worth  while  results. 

8.  It  must  conform  to  the  demands  of  art  and  good  taste. 

9.  It  should  train  children  to  utilize  available  material. 


II.  Purpose  of  Seat  Work. 

1.  Gives  opportunity  for  projects  initiated  by  pupil. 

2.  Increases  individual  responsibility. 

3.  Relieves  strain  and  routine  of  school  work. 

4.  Gives  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  study  independently,  for 
planning,  for  experimentation. 

5.  Solves  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  fast  worker. 

III.  Materials  and  Equipment. 

1.  Utilize  and  manipulate  such  things  as  can  be  secured  easily, 
e.  g.,  miscellaneous  books,  dry  goods  boxes,  shoe  boxes,  pasteboard 
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boxes,  twigs,  clothes  pins,  clay,  spools,  price  tags,  scraps  of  cloth  and 
fur,  pictures,  etc. 

FIRST  GRADE 

Health  Activities. 

1.  Make  health  charts. 

2.  Collect  pictures  for  making  health  A.  B.  C.  Books. 

3.  Make  and  dress  twig,  or  clothes  pin  dolls  to  suit  season. 

4.  Make  a  useful  article  such  a  sachdt,  Ifor  the  sick  room. 

5.  Make  and  furnish  a  play  house  for  sick  child  or  school  mate 
at  home  or  at  hospital. 

6.  Illustrate  health  stories  as  a  medium  through  which  to  express 
emotions. 

7.  Put  together  health  picture  puzzles. 

8.  Model  essential  food  products  for  keeping  well. 

9.  Make  booklets  showing  the  story  of  'bread,  milk,  etc.  using 
cutting,  drawling  and  folding. 

10.  Make  a  basket  for  a  lunch,  and  folding  tiny  napkin. 

11.  Make  something  in  response  to  an  apparent  need — a  child’s 
problem. 

Civic  Activities — Being  Good  Citizens. 

1.  Make  the  school  room  an  attractive  place  through  bringing 
flowers  or  in  giving  a  party  for  pupils  of  another  division  of  First 
Grade;  in  the  collection  of  pictures,  etc. 

2.  Care  of  room  and  buildings  and  grounds.  Clean  yard  in 
autumn;  raking  leaves,  care  of  flower  beds  and  walks.  Keeping  desks 
and  floor  of  school  room  in  order. 

3.  Help  Santa  Claus,  by  bringing  a  toy  or  an  article  of  clothing 
for  the  community  gift  to  some  worthy  family. 

4.  Visit  a  department  or  grocery  store,  shoemaker,  market  or 
farm,  so  as  to  furnish  opportunity  for  expression  of  ideas  gaiined 
through  every  day  experience. 

5.  Creative  work  through  constructing,  drawing  and  modeling. 

7.  Learning  to  take  responsibility  by  helping  care  for  the  room, 
watering  and  calling  for  window'  gardens  and  plianits,  gathering  and  pre¬ 
serving  specimens  for  study. 

8.  Develop  the  esthetic  side  of  the  children’s  nature  through 
having  them  listen  to  good  records,  furnishing  musicail  experience, 
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cultivating  appreciation  of  art,  hearing  rhythmic  exercises,  etc.  (See 
Kindergarten  and  Music  Course.) 

Nature  Study  Activities  as  Mediums  of  Expression. 

1.  Collect  seeds,  leaves,  buds,  wild  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  specimens  for  modeling,  drawing,  folding  and  cutting. 

2.  Make  window  gardens. 

3.  Plant  seeds  and  care  for  them. 

4.  Draw  and  paint  different  stages  of  plant  life. 

5.  Make  poster  pictures. 

6.  Make  borders  and  designs. 

7.  Sew  a  little  bag  for  seeds. 

8.  Collect  pictures  of  animals  to  be  used  in  making  farm  books. 

9.  Model  farm  on  sand  table. 

10.  Make  class  picture — book  of  animals  which  the  children  know 
by  sight. 

11.  Free  cuttings  of  birds  to  be  used  for  booklets. 

12.  Make  flower  chart  noting  arrival  of  first  flowers,  where 
found  and  by  whom. 

13.  Cuttings  of  flowers  studded.  Booklets. 

14.  Make  charts  consisting  of  samples  and  pictures  illustrating 
some  industry. 

15.  Cut  up  puzzle  pictures  of  animals  or  birds.  Print  words  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  pictures  and  place  both  aniimials  and  words  in  an  envel¬ 
ope.  Put  animal  together  land  place  word  under  picture. 

16.  Illustrated  storlies  of  farm  life  containing  collections  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  flowers.  (See  Art  Course.) 

Home  Activities. 

1.  Cut  out  pictures  of  members  of  family  from  magazines  and 
papers.  Make  booklet. 

2.  Illustrate  stories  of  home  and  family  life. 

3.  Cut  pictures  of  furniture  from  catalogues.  Booklet. 

4.  Those  who  help  to  build  our  homes,  carpenter,  etc. 

5.  Make  collections  of  materials  used  Hn  making  homes. 

Make  furnishings  of  mats,  furniture,  rugs,  etc. 


6. 
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Projects  to  Develop  Power  and  Skill. 

1.  Arranging  word  cards  and  build  words  to  correspond  to  pic¬ 
tures. 

2.  Arranging  dissected  stories;  sentences  in  order  given,  sen¬ 
tences  in  different  order. 

3.  Make  a  dictionary  alphabetically  arranged  in  which  to  keep 
words  used  in  reading. 

4.  Book  kept  with  records  of  nature  material,  arranging,  classi¬ 
fying  and  labeling  same. 

5.  Cut  out  pictures  to  illustrate  such  words  as  baby,  mamma, 
horse,  apples,  etc. 

6.  Illustrate  phrases  such  as  “in  the  corner,”  “on  the  fence,” 
etc. 

7.  Express  in  art  construction  modeling  or  building,  something 
read  silently. 

8.  Develop  certain  number  facts  by  Having  children  use  squares, 
tablets,  sticks,  seeds,  etc. 

9.  Make  mats,  boxes  covers,  post  card  holders,  book  marks, 
from  wall  paper  designs. 

10.  Cut  out  a  circus  parade  from  pattern  or  from  free  hand 
drawing  or  cutting.  Mount  in  book,  or  set  up  in  tent  or  in  cages 
made  of  stiff  paper. 

11.  Make  a  picture  of  a  cow,  horse  or  cat  on  the  same  paper 
on  which  the  teacher  has  written  sentences. 

SECOND  GRADE 

“The  supreme  test  of  one’s  ability  to  understand  little  children 
is  to  be  able  to  sit  with  them  at  times  as  a  welcome  observer,  giving 
suggestions  and  criticisms  only  when  the  children  themselves  ask  for 
them.” — Dewey. 

ACTIVITIES  WHICH  TEND  TO  GIVE  INDEPENDENCE 
IN  CONSTRUCTIVE  OCCUPATION 

Textile  Work  as  Related  to  Industrial  History. 

1.  Work  out  processes  in  preparation  of  wool  as:  shearing, 
carding,  spinning  and  weaving. 

2.  Weave  doll  hammocks  of  carpet  warp,  jute  or  raffia. 

3.  Weave  marble  bags  of  carpet  warp. 
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4.  Braid  raffia  (several  strands  together)  and  sew  the  braid  to¬ 
gether  for  a  rug  in  the  doll  house. 

5.  Use  spool  knitting  in  same  way. 

6.  Make  and  string  salt  and  paper  beads,  etc. 

7.  Make  dust  cloths,  wash  cloths  and  bags.  Overcast  or  use 
stencil  design. 

8.  Make  patchwork  quilt  and  do  qulilting  for  doll’s  bed  or  baby 

crib. 

9.  Weaving.  Learn  terms,  warp  and  filling.  Study  how  patterns 
are  produced  in  fabrics  by  weaving.  Strips  and  figures.  Stick  print¬ 
ing.  How  patterns  are  produced  by  printing. 

10.  Make  qulilt  patterns,  and  linoleum  patterns  from  parquetry 
materials. 

11.  Children  bring  garments  from  home  and  sew  on  buttons. 

12.  Many  of  the  hand  work  ideas  may  be  used  as  seat  work, 
such  as:  Making  harness  out  of  spool  knitting,  raffia,  etc.,  making  dolls’ 
muffs  out  of  spool  knitting. 

Art  Work,  As  Drawing,  Designing,  and  Modeling. 

1.  Illustrative  drawing — scenes  from  stories. 

2.  Illustrative  cuttings. 

3.  Drawing  as  a  means  of  study  and  continued  observation  of 
nature  objects. 

4.  Make  and  dress  paper  dolls.  Have  faces  made  by  older  child¬ 
ren.  Dresses  may  be  planned  and  cut  by  children,  cut  out  from  pat¬ 
terns,  or  evolved  from  pictures.  Dolls  may  be  dressed  in  present 
mode  or  to  work  out  a  national  or  historic  idea. 

5.  Modeling.  Animails  of  the  farm  made  from  clay,  cardboard 
or  paper. 

6.  Sketches  of  incidents,  happenings,  etc.  emphasizing  action 
and  detail. 

7.  Weather  record  kept  by  means  of  pictorial  symbols  and  words. 

8.  At  regular  intervals  on  certain  day  in  month,  have  children 
make  a  picture  of  landscape,  showing  characteristic  changes  of  season. 

9.  Illustrate  whenever  possible  stories  and  poems  learned  in 
relation  to  plants  and  animal  life. 
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Projects  to  Develop  Power  and  Skill 

1.  Dictionary  making  as  in  First  Grade. 

2.  Sample  and  Reading  Books. 

3.  Make  health  charts  after  giving  talks  on  the  charts  before 
the  school. 

4.  Make  booklets  by  using  mimeographed  copies  of  stories  or 
poems.  Illustrations  to  be  made  by  children. 

5.  Sand  Table  Projects.  Harvest  Time  on  the  Farm,  etc. 

6.  Illustrate  words,  rhymes  and  stories. 

7.  Work  out  industrial  history  of  some  subject  under  discussion 
and  set  up  in  sand  pans. 

8.  Have  pupils  play  dominoes,  card  games,  etc.,  in  groups  that  they 
may  learn  combinations  quickly. 

9.  Cut  up  animal  pictures  from  stories  telling  a  fact  about 
an\imal.  Story  is  cut  up  into  sentences.  Child  builds  story  on  desk. 

10.  Draw  pictures  showing  some  part  of  a  story  in  reading.  Have 
others  read  in  the  book  that  which  tells  what  was  pictured. 

11.  Choose  and  study  a  story  to  read  to  First  Grade  or  at  a 
school  assembly.  Use  the  reading  table  freely. 

12.  Play  ring  toss,  bean  bag,  target  practice,  keeping  individual 
scores. 

13.  Make  books  for  records  of  growing  plants  or  other  nature 
material,  arranging,  classifying  and  labeling  same. 

14.  Experimentation  on  any  problem  that  arises  in  a  recitation 
and  needs  individual  study  and  experiment. 

15.  Make  booklets  of  pictures  of  birds  to  aid  children  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  most  common  ones  in  the  community. 

16.  Cldan  yard  in  autumn,  rake  leaves,  care  for  flower  beds, 
walks  to  nearby  gardens  and  fields  for  observational  lessons  on  seeds, 
leaves,  flowers,  etc. 

17.  Collect  photographs  of  children  or  pets.  Mount  on  cards 
for  use  in  games  or  class  book. 

18.  Plan  a  play  store: 

a.  Visiting  dry  goods  store  windows. 

b.  Observation  of  things  in  window. 

c.  Collection  of  materials  for  play  store. 

UPB 
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d.  Impersonation  of  storekeeper. 

e.  Buying  and  selling.  Make  things  for  buying  and  selling. 

f.  Development  and  drill  upon  number  facts. 

19.  Make  a  book  of  farm  animals.  Connect  with  reading. 

20.  Have  children  write  class  songs  about  birds,  trees,  pets  or 
activities. 

THIRD  GRADE 

“The  curriculum  should  be  selected  directly  from  rOal  life  and 
should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  activities  and  the  environments 
of  the  people”  Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum — Meriam. 

ACTIVITIES  WHICH  APPEAL  TO  CREATIVE  INSTINCTS 
BASED  ON  EVERY  DAY  EXPERIENCES 

Purpose,  Motive,  and  Materials  same  as  in  First  and  Second  Grades. 

Health,  Civics,  and  Nature  Study  Activities. 

(See  First  and  Second  Grades  Outline  above.) 

Textile  Work  as  related  to  Industrial  History,  same  as  or  similar 
to  work  outlined  for  Second  Grades. 

Art  Work  as  Drawing,  Designing  and  Modeling,  same  as  Second 
Grade. 

Practice  Period  or  Drill  Projects  as  Means  of  Developing  Power  and 
Skill. 

1.  Make  health  posters. 

2.  Make  health  books. 

3.  Keep  class  and  individual  records  of  experiments  performed 
in  relation  to  germination  of  seeds,  etc. 

4.  Care  for  and  observe  bulbs  and  flowers. 

5.  Make  books  of  “Birds  in  Our  Locality.” 

6.  Collect  pictures  showing  trees  and  their  characteristics. 

7.  Collect  pictures  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  making  “Good 
lunch”  charts. 

8.  Collect  pictures  to  show  contrasting  activities  in  making  of 
wool  goods. 

9.  Make  books  for  dictionary  work  and  spelling  lists. 

10.  Excursions  for  specific  purposes: 
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For  example: 

To  observe  and  visit  an  orchard  far  various  purposes. 

Gathering  and  preserving  of  specimens  obtained. 

Learning  names  and  characteristics  of  insects  injurious  to 

fruit  trees. 

Visit  to  a  building  in  operation.  Brickmakling  traced  from  new 

building  back  to  the  brickyard. 

Visit  to  a  woolen  mill,  in  the  neighborhood:  flour  mlill,  or  some 

modern  mill. 

Drawinge  and  illustrations  by  pupils  of  what  was  observed. 

11.  Collect  pictures  to  illustrate  poems  and  stories  memorized  by 
individuals  for  class  enjoyment. 

12.  Sand  Table  Projects. 

a.  The  water  supply  plant  of  the  city. 

b.  A  lumber  camp. 

c.  Country  of  the  Tree  Dwellers. 

d.  Brush  huts  and  cave  men. 

e.  Tents  of  the  later  cave  men. 

13.  Collect  railway  'and  steamship  booklets  and  pictures,  post 
cards,' etc.,  to  compare  experiences  of  modern  travel  with  those  of  early 
explorers. 

14.  Make  booklets  or  chart  showing  development  in  methods  of 
transportation. 

15.  Draw  from  nature  pictures  to  be  used  for  “Nature  Book.” 

16.  “Play  Teacher,”  one  child  coaching  group  of  two  or  three  in 
numbers,  combination,  spelling  words,  etc. 

17.  Draw  pictures  showing  some  part  of  a  story  in  the  reader. 
Have  other  children  guess  what  part  of  the  story  has  been  pitcured. 

18.  Read  a  story  with  view  of  dramatizing  it. 

19.  Pantomine  a  part  of  a  story  and  have  other  children  read  the 
part  which  tells  what  was  done. 

20.  Read  interesting  stories  to  another  grade. 

21.  Read  to  find  pictures  to  draw. 

22.  Keep  the  schoolroom  beautiful  during  the  winter  months, 
e.  g.,  flowers  and  plants  in  the  windows,  pictures,  colored  vase,  etc. 

23.  Write  facts  about  birds  and  put  in  booklet. 

24.  Give  motive  for  silent  reading  by  having  pupil  select  a  story 
he  wishes  to  heard  aloud  or  would  like  to  read  to  the  class. 
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25.  Put  pictures  into  envelopes  wtith  definite  questions  to  fit 
each  picture,  such  as  Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep: 


1. 

Copy  the  rhyme. 

2. 

Write  the  rhyme  from  memory. 

3. 

Write  all  the  words  that  you  can 

from  the  picture. 

4. 

Write  three  sentences  about  the  sheep. 

5. 

Write  three  sentences  about  the 

little  girl. 

6. 

Write  the  story  of  the  rhyme. 

26.  Put  pictures  into  envelope  with  complete  sentences  from  a 
story  about  picture.  Children  to  arrange  sentences  to  fit  pictures. 
For  example.  “The  Gleaners.” 

The  evening  bell  is  ringing. 

A  man  and  a  woman  are  in  the  field. 

They  are  praying,  etc. 

Note:  Excellent  seat  work  can  be  prepared  from  discarded  books, 
using  pictures  and  reading  material.  Seat  work  should  be  of  materials 
that  in  large  part  are  saved  from  waste  'at  home. 

This  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  but  only  suggestive. 
Mental  growth  is  governed  largely  by  interest  and  attention,  hence  the 
need  for  concrete  material  and  compelling  devices  in  occupational 
work. 
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